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[TIu;  author  of  this  artiole  r(‘}irets  that  some  of  the 
studies  are  so  brief.  This  information  lias  lunm  secured 
H’itli  considerable  difliculty.  Almut  some  of  the  charac- 
tei's  it  was  po.ssible  to  find  nothin};  save  a mea}n*c  recoitl 
•11  the  court-housi*.  It  is  IioixmI  that  this  article  niay  in- 
t(*rest  others  who  ar<*  in  a inisition  to  securt*  fuller  in- 
lorniation. 

i his  first  hoard  was  not  .sidected  to  do  the  work  as  a 
body.  The  men  were  chos<'n  from  various  sections  of  the 
^tate  in  ord(*r  that  the  movement  mi};ht  lie  Stat<‘-wide 
and  not  local,  and  that  it  mi};ht  have  influential  friends 
in  ev(‘ry  section.  Of  the  forty,  nine  constituteil  a <1110- 
Oim.  The  sessions  wen*  ixsirly  attendwl.  FriNiuently 
a (luoi-um  was  not  presmit.  Those  who  were  presmit 
often  transacted  matters  and  trustwl  to  hiwins  their 
transactions  le}raliz(*d  by  a fuller  mwtin};. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  wa.s''restle.ss  at  this 
time.  The  tide  of  emi};ration  was  towanls  the  W«*st  and 
Southwest.  One-fourth  of  the  memlMTs  joiiu^l  this  move- 

nient  a forcible  illustration  of  the  emi}n:ation  from  the 
State. 

Of  the  members,  (Jen.  Alfred  Dockerj-  .send  lon};er 
ban  any  other.  In  len};th  of  senic<‘  he  was  dowdy  fol- 
ow(m1  by  Charh*s  W.  Skinner,  Amos  .1.  Battle,  John 
nrc.fo^,  and  David  S.  \\  illiams.  Gisirpe  \V.  Thomixson 
^pmhI  for  many  years,  but  his  sen'ice  was  intcrruptiMl. 
The  last  of  the  board  to  die  was  David  S.  Williams.] 
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JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

Ue  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  North 
Carolina  before  1830.  He  succeeded  Samuel  Wait  as 
pastor  at  New  Bern,  when  Wait  l)ec‘ame  the  fli-st  general 
agent  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention 
in  1830.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Benevolent 
Society  in  1830,  and  was  present  when  this  body,  in  the 
same  year,  became  the  Convention.  He  was  elected  Cor- 
responding Secretary'  at  the  organization  and  held  the 
place  till  he  saiUnl  to  EurojK?  in  18.37.  He  was  an  M.A. 
graduate  of  Columbian  College,  and  tiiught  school  while 
pastor  at  New  Bern.  Then*  was  no  stronger  advocate 
of  education  in  the  State.  lie  was  deeply  impres.sed  with 
the  need  of  a trained  ministry,  and  pn)pos(Hl  to  the  first 
Convention  to  instniet  gratuitously  such  young  men  as 
the  Convention  would  .send  him.  He  preached  the  first 
intrcMluctory  sermon  to  the  Convention,  and  his  text 
shows  the  thought  of  the  man.  It  was  from  Isaiah  5: 
1-0.  He  was  interested  in  all  the  work  of  the  new  Con- 
vention. In  1831  he  was  on  tlie  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion; in  183.3,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Fon'ign  Mis-' 
sions,  and  contributed  to  Home  Mi.saions;  was  a strong 
supporter  of  periodicals  and  the  close  and  intimate  frii'iid 
of  Mereilith,  editor  of  the  Interpreter.  He  was  a charter 
memlier  of  the  Roartl  of  Tnistees,  and  iirginl  Samuel 
Mait  to  accept  the  prineipalship  of  the  Institute.  In 
1834,  the  Trustees  electeil  him  professor  of  ancient 
languag<*s  at  a salary  of  fSOO,  but  at  the  same  time  ai>- 
IKiinfed  him  agent  to  raise  funds  for  which  the  Institute 
stood  in  great  need.  Ho  had  already  resigninl  ns  pastor 
at  New  Bern.  At  the  board  meeting  in  Novemln'r,  18.34, 
he  roporte<l  that  he  had  raise<l  in  subscriptions  f!13,r)()0, 
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to  be  paid  iu  five  annual  installments.  lie  was  asked 
to  continue  his  agency  work  till  the  opening  of  the  next 
smsion,  February,  1835.  At  this  same  meeting  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  on  the  ground  that  certain  trus- 
t(!es  thought  his  selection  was  not  wise.  The  Tnistees 
re-appointed  him  at  once. 

At  the  Institute  lie  was  very  popular  among  the  stu- 
dents. After  an  address  by  him  on  ‘‘The  Value  of  Po- 
lemic bocieties,”  the  two  Literary  Societies  were  organ- 
ized in  1835.  In  manners  he  was  easy  and  cordial ; in 
app(‘arance  very  neat.  How  much  Latin  and  Greek  he 
knew  is  not  known,  but  he  was  a fine  writer  of  English, 
and  wrote  often  for  the  papc^rs.  One  of  his  sennons  was 
publisluHl  in  the  secular  prt‘ss  of  Kaleigh.  While  abroad 
he  wrote  regularly  for  the  Itiblical  Recorder.  He  was 
librarian  at  the  Institute. 


In  Julj^  1837,  the  TrusU^es  gave  him  pennission  to  go 
a iroad  “for  the  purimse  of  improving  himself’  for  two 
jears,  except  his  scrvice.8  should  lie  sooner  riHiuirod.” 

e sailed  July  17,  1837,  accompanieii  bv  one  of  his 
bnghtx^st  pupibs,  James  C.  Docker.’.  In  XovemlK?r  the 
E.xecut..ve  CommittiM.  appointeil  “Daniel  F.  Kichanison, 

AM.  I rofessor  of  Ancient  Languages.”  In  June  1830 

Stephen  Mom*  succeeded  Richardson.  In  Julv  or  Am 
.list,  Armstrong  returned,  came  to  Wake*  Forest 
l>i’<«icIiod  ,n  a meeting  at  Wake  Union,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trusting  in  XovemlK^r,  resigned 
us  profftssoi-ship.  II is  resignation  was  tahl«l  imlefi- 
«tely.  Soon  afterwards  he  moved  to  Georgia,  where  he 

Columbus,  Miss.,  on  Septemln'r 
'h,  I«44.  MeriMlith  said  that  “he  did  more  probably  than 
anj  other  individual  in  the  establislinient  of  that  Simii- 
nary”  [Wake  Fori'st]. 
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AMOS  J.  BATTLE. 

Elder  Amos  Johnston  Battle,  son  of  Joel  and  Mary  P. 
Battle,  was  born  at  Shell  Bank,  Edgecombe  County,  N. 
C.,  on  the  11th  of  January,  ISOJ.  His  parents  being  of 
an  influential  family  and  having  ample  nu'ans,  gave  to 
their  son  the  superior  advantages  of  a good  education, 
which  he  continued  to  enrich  bv  close  studv  and  exten- 
sive  reading  during  the  whole  of  his  lal)oriou8  and  useful 
life.  Placed  almve  the  necessity  of  lalmring,  and  pos- 
sessing tiilents  of  a high  onler,  the  world  protTeretl  to 
him  success  and  honors  in  the  Irtirnecl  professions,  the 
arena  of  politics  and  the  enioluments  of  w(*alth,  all  of 
which  he  spuriuHl  as  iK>s.'iossing  infiTior  attractions  to 
the  sublimity  and  divine  isTfections  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

In  his  il.'ld  year,  traveling  through  the  country  on 
lu)rs<‘back  from  North  Carolina  to  his  ])hintation  in 
Florida,  he  stoppe<l  at  a c^tuintry  church  »*all(*<l  Mount 
/•on,  in  ticorgia.  It  was  there  he  gjtve  his  heart  to  (bxl, 
tinitiHl  with  the  church,  and  was  baptiwsl  by  the  Kcw. 
Jmse  .Mercer,  founder  of  the  .Mer'or  Fniversity,  Cu'orgia. 
Thre<‘  years  after,  having  n‘tunn‘il  to  North  Carolina,  he 
^^as  ordaincnl  to  the  ministry  at  a convention,  held  with 
tlie  Baptist  church  at  ••Bog»‘iv‘  t'nws-Bimds,”  in  the 
county  of  Wake.  On  the  7th  January,  IS^IO.  he  marriisl 
Miss  Margsjret  lleamc  Parker,  of  Edgivomlx*  County, 
^ he  was  |Nistor  of  the  Ihiptist  chtirch  ia 
Na.slnille,  N.  C.  In  and  l.'tW,  he  was  |>astor  of  the 
laiflist  church  in  Italeigh.  It  was  alxuit  that  tinu‘  he 
^as  so  interest<<d  in  the  building  up  of  Wake  Fon'st 
ollege,  giving  largely  of  his  means  and  building  a large, 
•am  some  building.  There  are  tre«>*  ami  shnilw  now 
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growing  tliero  that  he  planted  witli  his  own  hands.  Then 
his  wife  eniployeil  every  s(‘ainstn“ss  in  and  around  Kal- 
eigh  to  make  hed-elothes  for  the  use  of  the  boys.  At  the 
same  time  lie  wa.s  giving  largely  for  the  building  of  a 
Haptist  ehurch  in  Haleigh.  From  Haleigh  he  went  to 
Wilmington  as  pastor  of  the  First  Haptist  Church. 
Within  the  first  six  months  of  his  jiastorate  there  he  bap- 
tiz(Hl  150  members  into  that  church.  Among  them  were 
(ico.  H.  French,  Capt.  C.  1).  Ellis,  Mr.  I.  Peterson.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  who 
were  for  fifty  years  afterwards  prominent  workers  in  the 
church. 

Learning  that  the  Haptist  church  in  Haleigh  wa.s  about 
to  h(>  sold  for  the  heavy  debt  on  it,  he  gave  up  the  Wil- 
mington church,  and  for  two  years  (alsuit  ISW  and 
1844)  he  tra veil'd  over  the  State  to  raisi'  money  for  that 
di'lit  on  (he  Haleigh  church.  Some  yi'ar  or  two  after 
that,  fi'i'ling  that  Wake  h''or<*st  Collegi*  was  doing  all  that 
could  b('  (lone  for  (he  young  mi'ii  of  his  native  State,  he 
tnriu'd  his  att(‘ntion  to  tlu'  building  up  of  a collegi*  for 
the  girls.  In  the  year  1847  he  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Chowan  Association  and  slim'd  up  (he  men  of  means  to 
start  (he  school  in  MurfriH'slmro.  now  known  as  the 
“Chowan  Haptist  Fi'inale  Institute.”  For  the  first  year 
he  was  steward  of  (he  I'ollegi'.  In  1853,  he  moved  his 
family  to  Wilson,  N.  (\,  when'  he  lived  till  his  d(>stth, 
sjx'iiding  his  tinu'  travi'ling  and  pn*aching  as  an  evangi'- 
list,  sometiim^s  in  the  ('asti'rn  piirt  of  the  State.  .si>me- 
tinu's  in  the  tnonntains.  lie  was  pn'aching  at  Huther- 
fordton,  whi'ii  attacki'd  with  a caiuvr  nesir  his  eye.  fnmi 
which  h(*  di(Kl  in  Wilson,  Si'idemlMT  34.  1870. 

As  a trtisti'c'  h('  was  vi'ry  active.  In  L'sl.'i  he  was 
eliH'ted  agc'iit  to  colh'ct  the  subscriptions  secuml  by  John 
Armstrong  and  William  Hill  .Ionian.  The  Institute  wa.s 
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not  able  to  build  houses  for  the  professors,  so  they  gave 
permission  to  any  member  who  was  able  to  furnish  the 
money  and  wait  for  reimbursement,  to  erect  such  house. 
Chas.  W.  Skinner  and  .;\jnos  J.  Battle  accepted  the  prop- 
osition, erected  the  house,  and  the  Trustees  gave  their 
bond,  payable  in  five  years. 

The  Institute  was  crowded  with  students;  the  rooms 
were  unfurnished.  Amos  J.  Battle  was  appointetl  a 
committee  of  one  to  secure  a sufficient  numl)er  of  “double 
moss  mattres.scs.”  This  is  why  his  wife  had  to  employ 
so  many  8eam.stres.sos.  There  was  no  more  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  l)oard  till  1S44,  when  he  cea-stnl  to  attend  the 
meetings.  His  interest  was  then  centered  in  the  oeiuca- 
tion  of  young  women. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention. He  succeeded  William  Holes  as  treiusurer  in 
183G,  and  held  the  position  till  1^2.  lie  was  also  Re- 
cording Swretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Bible 
Society  from  1S37  to  1842. 

He  was  po|>uiar  and  public  spirited.  During  the  Mex- 
ican Mar  he  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  North  Carolina 
volunteer  regiment. 

He  deseiwes  to  rank  along  with  the  noblest  and  Is'st 
of  the  strong  men  of  his  time.  It  was  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam Horn  Battle,  who  introduced  into  the  lloiiw*  of 
Commons  the  bill  to  charter  the  Wake  Forest  Institute, 
where  the  measure  passeil  with  a good  majority. 

HEXHT  Al  SnX. 

He  \\as  from  B<igecomhe  County,  and  t<x>k  great  inter- 
wt  in  the  early  organisation  of  thi*  Baptists  in  the  State. 

fi  ^ns  a layman  and  membt-r  of  the  Baptist  Ib'nevolent 

oiety.  He  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Baptist  State 
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Coiiventiou,  but  resigiiod  in  1834.  His  work  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  Convention  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  him.  He  was  active  in  the  work  for  Home  ilis- 
sions,  and  made  contributions  to  it.  At  his  home,  itrs. 
Wade,  a foreign  missionary,  addressed  the  women  of 
Tarhoro  on  the  conditions  of  women  in  Burmah.  lie 
diwl  at  Tarhoro  in  1845,  and  Mereditli  speaks  of  him  as 
“a  worthy  citizen,  and  a highly  resi)ecUible  meml)er  of 
the  Baptist  church,  an  excellent  oflicer,  an  enterprising 
church  member  and  an  intelligent  and  lilwral  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  left  behind  him  a widow,  sev- 
eral children  and  a large?  circle  of  friends  and  actpiaint- 
ances  to  mourn  fli(‘ir  lo.s.s.  [/focord<r.  Fob.  22,  1845.] 
What  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colh'ge  is  not 
known.  There  is  no  record  that  he  ever  attendwl  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  ccasoel  to  attend 
the  m(H!tings  of  the  Stiite  Conv<*ntion,  hut  Jis  late  as 
1840  he  contributed  $10  to  Home  .Missions.  At  his  death 
he  was  very  much  advanciHl  in  years,  and  this  may  ex- 
plain his  absence  from  public  gjUherings. 

ISAAC  REESON. 

H(‘  was  from  Guilford  County  and  was  coniu'ctt'd 
with  the  church  at  Janu*stown,  to  which  allusion  is  al- 
ways made  as  the  “James  Town  Society."  He  atten«le«l 
the  sessions  of  the  (’'onvention  and  was  on  the  BoanI  of 
.Managers  in  1833.  He  was  (‘nthusiastic  for  the  new 
periodical.  The  Intvrprvtvr;  wnt  suliscription  and  wnUe 
lett(‘r  about  the  nwival  at  James  Town.  This  church 
went  almost  wholly  into  hardsluOlism  and.  of  <*ourst‘, 
was  out  of  sym])alhy  with  the  (slucational  and  mission- 
ary elTorls  of  the  time.  Isjiac  Ihs'w*!!  stoo*l  linn  for  or- 
ganize<l  work  and  took  i)art  in  18.32  in  orpmixing  the 
Liberty  Association.  Hi*  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
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nigh  Point  church.  Ili.s  old  home  \va.s  l)ot\voen  High  j 
Point  and  Jamestown.  He  was  more  than  an  ordinary 
citizen  and  the  old  home  shows  that  he  was  a goml  liver. 
There  is  no  record  that  he  ever  attended  a nuH'tiug  of  the 
board. 

WILLIAM  P.  BIDDLE. 

He  was  horn  in  Virginia  on  .Tanuary  7,  1788.  He  be- 
gan his  career  as  a merchant,  hut  .soon  In'gan  to  preach. 
He  travehnl  extensively  in  Ela-stem  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  On  one  of  his  travels  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina he  met  Miss  Mary  Nixon,  the  flanghter  of  (leneral 
Simpson.  In  1810  he  marrietl  her  and  settlwl  in  Craven 
County.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Samuel  Wait, 
who  was  the  jmstor  at  New  IVrn.  He  joimsl  heartily 
in  organizing  the  State  Convention  and  later  Wake 
I'orest  Institute.  He  wju»  remarkable  for  his  g(‘nen)U8 
hospitality.  No  wirthly  txinsideration  conhl  induce  him 
to  com])romis<*  a matter  of  trust  and  <*onviction.  He 
die<l  August  8,  IST^l.  at  his  home  near  Fort  Haniwell  in 
Craven  Cotinty. 

DAMEI.  BOO>E, 

lie  was  a very  prominent  ritizim  of  Johnston  County 
and  ^\as  intereste*!  in  the  organizeil  work  of  the  «tenoml* 
nation.  He  was  lilsTnl  in  his  mntrihutions,  and  alto- 
gether a verj-  influential  citizen.  He  was  pn*s4*nt  at  the 
first  nuM'ting  of  the  lUmnl  of  Tnist<>es  after  the  Institute 
pi^dmhly  sent  t«-o  sons  to  Wake  l*'on*st  in 
^ • h.  He  l)on»  the  title  of  ••tJenernl"  and  was  prominent 
n le  I)<  mocmtir  party,  which  was  just  then  organizing. 

IS  said  that  a failure  to  lie  electeil  to  the  Ia*gistatun* 
so  ( ingriiuHl  his  wife  that  she  pnwaihsl  iiiion  him  to 
• ) I)«  S<ito,  .MiNKiK«i|i|ii.  n tnistii'  he  had  s«*nt 

in  us  n*signafion  in  IST.  hr  David  Thom|)son.  The 
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town  of  Princeton  in  Johnston  County  was  once  called 
“Boone  Hill,”  and  there  is  still  in  the  county  “Boone 
Hill”  Township. 

ALLEX  J.  ROWDEX. 

He  lived  in  Franklin  County  and  took  a verj’  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Ma])le  Si)rin}j:s  Baptist  church.  He  was  rt'gular 
in  his  attendance  on  the  meetin}Dii  of  the  Inmnl.  He  was 
a ])roniinent  member  of  the  Ba])tist  State  Convention, 
and  in  1894  was  one  of  the  Boanl  of  Managers.  He  was 
one  of  the  commitUH?  b)  locate  the  first  collejx?  building. 
In  1840  he  nmioved  to  T(‘nnesse(*  where  he  ditxi  in  his 
s(‘V('ntieth  year  in  1874.  He  was  a well-tmlo  laymen 
and  known  as  a very  strong  Baptist, 

THOMAS  ROYD. 

He  was  a.  citizen  of  Mecklenburg  County  and  was 
known  as  “Colonel”  Boyd.  He  was  interestwl  in  the 
lutvrjm'trr  and  nweivcsl  subscriptions  for  the  Recorder. 
He  was  inten'sted  in  missions  and  is  said  to  have  in- 
dnc(‘d  J(*sse  hhirman,  the  lM)y  ]>reacher,  to  Is^gin  tin*  Bjip- 
tist  work  in  the  town  of  Charlotte.  He  never  atteiuhnl 
a me(*ting  of  the  board,  and  along  with  many  others  re- 
si  giuHl  in  18:10. 

ALFRED  RURT. 

lie  was  born  August  111,  1792.  near  Holly  Springs  in 
Wake  County  when*  he  liv<“<l  till  his  death  on  S«*pt.  13, 
18.o9.  He  was  a memlwr  of  the  Holly  Springs  church. 
He  resign(‘<l  from  the  boanl  in  July  18:i."i.  Then*  is  no 
n*conl  that  he  (*ver  attendisl  a session  of  the  Issly. 

TURXER  UARTER. 

1I(*  was  one  of  the  younger  memlH*rs  of  the  Iswinl.  He 
was  born  in  18011  and  liv«*<l  in  B<*rtie  County  near  ind- 
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sor.  ne  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  | 
in  1832  and  1833,  and  in  1834  a vice-president,  lie  was  j 
enthusiastic  for  the  Convention  and  a strenuous  advo-  1 
rate  for  temperance.  He  die<l  at  the  early  a^^'  of  32  in 
the  3’ear  1835.  The  Convention  took  notice  of  his  death  i 
in  appropriate  rt*solution8.  His  ministerial  labors  were  j 
in  the  Chowan  Association.  He  was  in  attendance  at  ; 
tlie  May  meeting  of  the  board  in  1834.  Mere<lith  s;iid  I 
that  Carter  had  few  equals  in  this  State,  or  indt*e<l  in  t 
any  other;  that  he  was  a wis<‘  friend  of  all  the  enterprises 
of  the  denomination. 

WILLIAM  ( RESSIIAW. 

lie  was  an  induential  layman,  |)oss<'sse«l  of  consider- 
able wealth,  an<l  who  live»l  near  Wake  Fon‘st.  Upon 
the  organisation  of  the  Tniste«*«  he  was  elecUnl  tn‘asunT, 
which  (Mtsition  he  held  till  1838.  In  tin's*?  *?arly  days 
the  Institut*'  was  closely  watchinl  nft*‘r  by  the  neighbor- 
hood. No  man  felt  a deepiT  int»‘rest  in  it  than  Williuio 
Crt'nsliaw.  Ilia  financial  standing  niaile  |s)ssible  some 
of  tin*  first  buildings;  his  name  went  on  the  nott's  f<»r  the 
obi  (lormitorA-.  By  183«  the  Tnist*<t's  wen*  <lue  him  over 
?2,(K)()  for  money  advanml  to  the  Institute. 

In  1840  he  nrsign***!.  but  the  Ismnl  n'fus*'*!  to  acc*'pt. 

At  a lat**r  meeting  he  iirpsi  its  am-ptam**'  an*l  tin*  lsmr*l 
yi*‘ble*l  t<»  his  ainh.  lie  was  always  lnt*'r*'sti**I  in  wa.v< 
and  ini'ans  to  sustain  tb*-  coI|eg*\  In  critl*'al  inonn*nlf* 
Ins  fin*'  business  judgment  ami  arum.'n  st.'i'n'tl  tin*  «ol'  I 
‘p.  II*'  sas  a quiet  man.  n*»t  gin'U  to  osti'iitatbrn  nor  ■ 
pu  > ic  display.  He  diil  m>t  thrust  hims«>lf  Is'fon*  lb'*  1 
pu  ) IC  and  n*'v*T  m*s|dlrs|  in  nth«>r  |>e**p|*''s  afTairs.  II''*  | 
n*nsur»rs  Ustks,  nhich  an-  still  pr*'sen*'*I  in  the  ar-  I 
Cl  \es  of  the  college,  are  m<slels  of  nt-atness  atnl  pr’*'  T 
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cision,  lie  was  a member  of  the  Wake  Union  church, 
one  mile  from  Wake  Forest.  This  was  once  the  leading 
cluirch  in  (he  countj'.  Its  membership  was  drawn  off 
to  organize  the  Forestville  and  the  Wake  Forest 
cluirches,  but  Mr.  Crenshaw  was  always  faithful  to  the 
old  cliurcli.  lie  died  almut  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War. 

THOMAS  CROCKER. 

In  hranklin  and  the  surrounding  counties  the  name 
of  Thomas  Crocker  is  held  in  greait  reverence.  He  was 
horn  in  ]78(»  and  dic<l  I)w.  8,  1848.  For  more  than 
thirty  y(‘ars  he  preacIuHl  in  Franklin,  Wake,  (iranville 
and  Warnm.  B(*fore  the  Institute  was  founded  ho  was 
deei)ly  interc'stiHl  in  (Hlucation.  He  advanced  funds  for 
th(‘  education  of  yotmg  ministers  when  the  Convention 
decided  to  »ind<;rtake  such  work.  He  was  a regtilar  at- 
tendant on  board  nuM^tings  till  his  d«uh,  and  often 
W'rvcsl  on  the  most  imixirtant  commit  tees.  For  some 
time  h(‘  liv(‘d  in  Wake  h'on'st.  He  was  much  atnicttHl  Is*- 
fon*  his  death,  btit  I)or(‘  all  with  patient  n-signati.m.  .Vt 
(he  time  of  his  death  his  home  was  in  Wake  County. 

JOHN  CrLFEITER. 

He  was  born  in  Anson  County  in  17G4  and  dietl  in  his 
t » I jear.  He  was  not  a tminiHl  scholar,  but  |Mit(sesst><l 
strong  native  talents.  He  wjis  IwpUred  in  Georgia  by 
Wilas  .Mercer.  He  ndurmnl  to  North  Candina  ami  be- 
eami!  ai  power  in  the  Sandy  ('nvk  and  IV-e  I>ee  Ass.K'ia- 
t«oiis.  Extensive  revivals  accompani^l  him  wherever  he 
'Vent.  He  was  a missionary  of  (h<*  Baptist  State  Con- 
v<'n(ion  ami  travers<Hl  a largi*  jwrt  <.f  North  ('arolinu. 
Ills  r(‘|)orts  to  the  t'onvention  are  among  the  most  vahi- 
al>le  made  to  that  IsKly. 
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11  is  popularity  was  so  gn*at  that  he  was  persuaded 
by  friends  to  enter  upon  a political  career.  He  was 
elwted  to  the  General  ^Vssemhly.  lie  sat  in  the  assem- 
bly, but  near  the  cl(»se  he  was  declare<l  ineligible  because 
he  was  actively  engajiwl  in  the  ministry.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  177(5  had  not  yet  lieen  amendtHl  so  as  to  ix'rmit  a. 
minister  of  the  pospel  to  sit  in  tlie  ass«'nibly. 

His  loyal  supporters  in  his  coiifrn'ssional  district 
(hen  el(‘cte<l  him  to  Conpn  ■ss.  In  this  iKsly  he  sjvt  sev- 
eral terms  and  made  a n>putation  for  consistency,  llrm- 
ness  and  disinterestetl  devotion  to  the  inten'sts  of  hi 
country. 

He  was  a man  pvat  enerjij'  and  his  motto  wu® 

11  car  out,  but  never  rii»t  out.”  His  home  was  in  Mont 
Komery  County.  Purefoy  saj-s  that  he  di«*«l  at  the  home 
of  his  son  in  the  Darlington  District,  S.  C.,  and  is  buried 
in  the  gnneyard  at  Society  Hill. 

ALI’REP  dotkert. 

He  was  Imm  in  Hichmond  County  on  D<*c.  11,  17‘.)T» 
and  dinl  on  iKv,  .1. 1S73.  He  was  a man  of  fine  physique 
and  se<>ms  to  have  divided  his  time  in  s»‘n'ing  his  State 
and  «-hurvh.  Fnr  many  years  he  was  presiihmt  of  the 
Ha])tist  State  Convention  and  tr*n»sun*r  of  the  North 
t arolina  llible  S<wi<*ty.  He  «ns  on  the  nunmlttiv  to  s<** 
i'uri*  n chnrt<T  for  the  Wake  Fftrewt  Instituti*  ami  an  ae* 
ti\e  lueiulKT  of  the  iMinnl.  He  pn'W'nteil  the  Institute 
with  a wt  of  Idacksmith  tisds.  He  wnt  nmny  pupil'* 
from  Itichmond  ('ounty  ami  uj»'«I  to  make  the  trip  b’ 
Wake  Fi.rent  in  thrv.-  days,  j 

He  was  also  very  promimmt  in  the  isditiial  life  of  the  ] 
State.  He  was  a member  of  the  ||oum»  of  t’ommous  fuf 
llidimoiid  ('ounty  at  the  age  of  twenty-live;  he  was  uN’ 
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in  the  State  Senat(‘  and  a inemlK‘r  of  Uie  Constitutional 
Couviaition  of  1835.  In  1845  and  1854  he  was  a member 
of  the  United  StaU*.s  Congri'ss. 

lie  was  a Wliit;  in  polities  and  made  the  race  for  (lov- 
ernoi-  in  1854  apiinst  Thomas  II.  lira}!}:.  Old  men  still 
rememher  (leneral  Dockery's  isiwerful  si>eeclu*s  in  this 
campaij'n.  lie  was  an  intenst*  Union  man  thoujih  his 
district  lay  alonjx  the  South  Cartdina  line. 

OciK'ral  Dockery  was  a very  fine  husim*ss  man.  In 
this  way  he  was  of  }:n'at  s<‘rvice  to  his  chun-h  and  the 
Convmition.  lie  was  a {jood  judp'  of  men  and  finnly 
attacln'd  to  what  he  dwimHl  the  ripht. 

STEIMIKN  GK.UI  AM. 

l*'or  a (juartiT  of  a century  Stephen  Graham  was  a 
noti'd  jdiysician  in  Duplin  County,  lie  war.  1mm  in 
Connecticut  in  1780  of  a family  distinpuish.-*!  in  the  days 
of  th(^  Ih'volnt ion.  Some  wen*  ^ ale  praduat<*s  and  one 
was  a snrp(*on  in  Washinpt4)n’s  army.  The  fnmil\  came 
from  Conni'cticut  to  Mnrfm*slHm»,  N.  C.  When  Stephen 
n*ached  his  majority  he  setUe<l  in  Kenansville,  Duplin 
County,  when*  he  marriiHl  .\nn  Dickson  Williams.  Doth 
his  sons  and  some  of  his  prand.s<ins  attende«l  Wake 
Forest,  lie  was  active  and  influential  in  seeurinp  the 
chart(*r  of  the  collepe.  However,  he  did  not  live  to  se»' 
tin*  institution  that  he  had  help  start,  for  he  di«M  Get, 
27,  1834.  So  iioimlar  was  he  that  the  Ilaptist  State 
Convention  in  1834  j)ass4*d  n*s*dutions  expn*ssinp  the 
dee])  loss  of  the  Convention,  the  institution  and  the  di*- 
nomination. 

lie  was  still  a younp  man  in  the  prime  of  usi'fiilm***. 
havinp  entensl  his  forty-eiphth  year. 
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JOSEPH  HALSET. 

He  was  a native  of  New  Jersey  and  came  to  Nortli 
Carolina  about  1815.  lie  settled  in  Tyrrell  County 
and  was  a very  influential  citiaten.  lie  was  for  many 
years  Clerk  of  the  County  Court,  an<l  subsequently  roiy 
resented  Tymd  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  <lis 
trict  in  the  State  Senate.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  usefu 
and  active  mapstrates  in  his  connty.  He  was  a ver 
successful  planter  and  did  much  to  improve  the  spiri 
of  enterpri.se  in  his  county.  In  business  nn«l  politics  hi 
Christian  character  remainetl  unscathe«l.  The  last  yen. 
of  his  life  lu*  st*eme<l  to  devote  himstdf  entindy  to  hi® 
God.  He  sun’ive<l  all  his  children  and  diinl  at  the  ajj 
of  sixty-five  on  Feb.  0, 18.54,  and  was  bnrie<l  in  the  AH 
marie  churchyanl. 

He  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  collej^,  but  did 
not  attend  the  meet  in];  of  the  trusti^es. 

W1LUAX  HOOPER. 

He  was  the  jn^ndson  of  the  William  Hmqier  wli‘» 
sipusl  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  North  < ai- 
olina.  He  was  ls»rn  near  Wilminj;ton  In  17112;  };radu* 
ab^l  at  the  State  rnlremity  about  I.*^l2;  nwl  theolojt 
at  Princeton,  and  n'as  elected  Pnifinwor  of  .\nclent  IniM' 
{Hiajp-s  at  the  I'niversity  in  ISlfi.  In  ISIS  he  enlenHl 
the  ministry  of  the  Kpuw^pal  chnrrh.  but  after  pr»>achlO 
two  years  he  adopted  the  Haptist  view  of  Iniptism,  t*- 
sipiied  the  rectorship  in  Fayetteville  and  ndurmd  to  th^ 
university  to  teach.  In  IS31  he  join.'il  the  Uaiili** 
chuivh  near  Chapc-l  Hill.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
tablishment  of  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  and  the  fin»t 
pn'sident  of  the  lUmxA  of  Trustees.  In  IsaS  he 
to  South  Carolina  and  Uoftht  in  Furman  FnlversHy 
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and  South  Carolina  College  till  he  was  called  to  the  pres- 
idency of  Wake  Forest  College  in  1846.  lie  resided  the 
presidency  in  a short  time  and  spent  tlie  remainder  of 
his  life  teaching  and  ])miching  in  Nortli  Carolina.  He 
diiHl  in  1876.  He  is  hnriel  in  the  campus  of  the  State 
UnivcTsity, 

GEORGE  W.  IlUFlIAM. 

He  was  horn  in  1804  and  was  e<lucated  at  the  State 
University.  His  juirpose  was  to  enter  the  profi>s8ion  of 
medicine.  In  18:i0  he  hc'gan  to  preach  in  the  church  of 
which  he  was  a member — Wells’  Chapel.  He  was  acti>e 
in  his  labors  for  the  Convention  and  the  Wake  Forest 
Institute.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  In  the 
H'giou  around  Winona  he  si>read  the  gospeal  and  men 
spoke  of  him  as  “our  heavenly  preacher.”  He  n*turne<l 
to  North  Carolina  in  1845  and  siH*nt  his  life  in  Duplin, 
New  Hanover  and  surrounding  counties.  The  college 
was  in  d(*l)t;  he  Hung  himself  with  great  zeal  into  the 
ta-sk  of  rmuoving  the  debt.  In  I860  he  pur<-has««<l  a farm 
near  Warsjiw  wh(*r(^  he  died  in  Octol)er,  1887. 

His  charity  was  hn>ad,  his  life  blameless  and  nns<'l- 
tlsh,  and  th(‘  Hocks  be  shephenled  prospered. 

SIMOX  J.  JEFFREYS. 

He  bidonged  to  a wmlthy  family  in  Franklin  County 
and  was  a very  prominent  physician.  He  was  highly 
n‘s])ect(Hl  in  the  county  and  was  active  in  the  organized 
work  of  the  denomination.  He  was  a member  of  the 
committw  to  raise  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm 
on  which  the  Institute  was  to  be  erecte<l.  He  was  later 
on  the  committ(‘e  to  locate  the  first  building  err>cte<l.  He 
diiMl  about  1845  in  Fnuiklin  County.  He  was  a memlier 
of  the  Flat  Bock  congregation. 
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JAXES  KI>T.. 


He  was  born  in  Virpnia  in  17S0,  but  at  an  early  a}?* 
came  to  Granville  County.  By  profojwion  he  was  a carJ 
penter.  He  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  in  ISO”,  buB 
later  became  convinced  that  infant  kiptism  was  noB 
scriptural.  In  1822  he  unite<l  with  the  Baptist  churcll 
at  Betliel,  Person  County,  and  was  s<s)n  onlaiinHl  to  th  J 
mini.stry.  His  manner  of  sjH'akin};  was  esisy  and  imrl 
suasive.  He  was  a very  sum*ssful  iwstor  in  IN*rson  an«l 
tiranville.  He  liaptized  durin}r  his  ministry  l.iiOO  perl 
sons  and  read  the  Bible  through  14  times.  He  was  nol 
hui};  a memlM'r  of  the  BonnI  of  Tmsti'es  for  he  n‘sinne<l 
in  18:1"),  He  died  Jan.  Ifi.  1870.  in  his  00th  year.  I 

niAHI.i:s  XrALUSTER.  I 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  .Mexander  Me.MlistcB 
who  immigraiwi  from  S«-otland  to  North  Canditm  iij] 
17J(»  ]ind  settled  on  the  Ca|s*  F«*ar  Uiver,  IJ  inllt*s  alM)V»N 
l ayetteville.  Charhrs  Mc.\llister  was  Isirn  .\ug\ist  2Sij 
In 4.  He  was  very  artive  in  the  afTairs  of  his  chun’hj 
and  wais  for  many  yenrs  .Mmlerator  of  the  Cal>^ 
1 ear  AssiK'iation.  He  was  a memls*r  of  tin*  North^ 
t^arolina  Baptist  Ib'm’voleni  Sitciety,  and  later  of  the^ 
f <uuention.  He  attendnl  rrgiilariv  the  iius'tings  of  th®^ 
<''»nvention  and  was  rlr^prvshlenl'ln  1831.  In  18:W  h® 
stucisshsl  Henry  .Vustin  as  trvnsun>r  of  the  Convention.^ 
In  the  same  year  he  mim  rhainnan  of  the  Commllt«>e  oO 

"nke  For,«t  Instituii-.  i 


was  lilsTal  with  bis  means  ami  a strong  frieinl  of 


I , MavMfM*  Mini  ••  • • •'  »•*-  m 

ucation.  ii,  l*»f«ire  ibe  Irtstilnte  was  planm’di 
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JOHN  MrDAMEL. 

He  wiiH  either  the  father  or  younger  brother  of  the 
llev.  Jtuiies  ^IcDaniel.  The  McDaniels  lived  in  Cumber- 
land County,  not  far  from  Fayetteville,  and  all  were 
planU'fs  except  dames  who  wjis  a strenuous  pioneer  llai>- 
tist  minister.  There  is  no  record  that  dohn  McDjuiiel 
ever  attemhHl  a meeting  of  the  Umnl.  In  1838  dames 
^lcl)ani(‘l  became  a memlH*r. 

ALEXANDEH  MOSELEY. 

lie  belonged  to  the  Moseley  family  that  has  lieen 
famous  in  North  Carolina  since  colonial  days,  when  K<i- 
Wail’d  Mos(*ley  was  the  ]s>pulnr  leader  of  the  c<ilony.  II  is 
hoim*  was  in  lAUioir  County,  alsmt  three*  miles  we-st  from 
Dadrangi’,  which  was  once  calleel  Moseley  Hall.  His 
resiah’tice  was  consideriHl  line  for  the  times.  In  stature 
he  was  small,  and  in  his  manners  gentle  and  delicate. 
^V.  1).  .Mosi'ley,  probably  his  bndher,  I'ast  the  deciding 
voU*  in  (lu*  State  Senate*  fa*r  the  charter  of  the  Cotb»ge. 
Council  Wooti’ii,  who  was  in  Uie  assembly  with  W.  I). 
.Mosi*li*y,  saial  that  this  vote*  I’ost  him  the  geavemorsliip, 
that  Hichard  Dobbs  SjK'ight  was  ch(Nee*n  in  his  plai'e. 
Ab*xand(‘r  Mos(>l(*y  mov(*d  to  Florida  anel  ne*ve*r  se*r%’e«l 
on  the  boanl. 

JOSEril  IL  OtTI.AW. 

This  g«*nt  h*man  was  very  active  during  the  ewrly  years 
of  tin*  ('onvention  ami  the  cnilb*gi*.  lie  n*iiiove*el  from 
Ilertie  to  Hohsville,  near  Wake  Femst,  and  later  to 
Ualeigh.  When  iJn*  Trust<><*H  organijM*el  Dr.  Wni.  IIimis*r, 
of  (MiajM*!  Hill,  was  eb*rte*el  presid<*nt  of  the  Iseonl.  It 
was  inconv(‘ni(‘nt.  for  him  te)  accept.  Then  de»si*ph  H. 
Outlaw  was  el(H’te*<l.  He  was  a ve*ry  accomplishoel  phy- 
2 
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sician  and  gentleman.  lie  was  prompt  in  his  attendance  , 
on  board  meetings  till  about  1839,  when  he  removed  to  ^ 
Tenne.s.see.  During  these  four  years  from  1834-1838  he 
was  president  of  the  boanl.  At  one  time  he  was  elected  j 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Institute,  but  there  is  no  ^ 
evidence  tliat  he  ever  filled  the  place,  lie  did  not  remain  ; 
long  in  Tennessee,  but  retume<l  during  the  forties  and 
practiced  medicine  in  Nash  County  where  he  die<l  just 
previous  to  the  Civil  War. 

PAUL  PHIFER,  i 

He  was  a prominent  minister  in  Kowan  County  and  1 
was  employcHl  by  the  Ilaptist  Htate  Convention  in  1834  ^ 
to  do  missionary  work  in  Mecklenburg.  Uowun,  Calavr*  i 
rus  and  Montgtimerj*  coontiin.  He  was  a tnenilM*r  of 
Society  Hill  church  and  pn‘ache«l  there.  He  was  a very  j 
larg(;  man,  weighing  3,">0  iiounds.  He  pn'nchwl  long  and 
loud  so  that  he  was  often  completely  exhausbHl.  He  wa* 
wealthy  and  liv«l  in  a fine  house.  He  was  ls)ni  in  1 
and  die<l  in  1848. 

H<*  ntU‘n<l(*d  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  but  there 
is  no  rectuxl  that  he  attended  the  metHings  of  the  lloar^ 
of  Trusty'S. 

JOH^  PORTETA^T. 

He  livwl  in  Ilninsaick  County  ami  was  one  of  the  ^ 
.lustir<>s  of  the  Inferior  Court.  He  was  a very  larjt*  X 
landowner  and  Iive«l  at  a place  on  Town  Crw'k  ealb'*^  4 
“Snow  Field.”  He  was  much  truslivi  hy  his  |SH»ple  an*'  f 
the  n*conl  shoas  that  be  was  the  administrator  of  I 
era!  large  estates. 

He  never  attendeil  a inerting  of  the  hoani  and  nothing  ■, 
is  knoa-n  of  his  public  activitink 
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JOHN  PUREFOY. 

He  was  born  in  Craven  County  in  1778.  Ilis  ancestors 
were  Fn;ncli  llu|>eno(«  who  fle<i  from  France  for  re- 
ligion’s sake.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  left  an  or- 
phan and  went  with  his  rtdatives  to  Georgia.  While 
living  in  Georgia  he  was  oonveiio<l  and  l>egan  to  preach, 
lie  came  to  North  Carolina  and  proache<l  with  Zadoc 
H(‘ll  and  Thomas  Oocker.  He  remained  and  became 
(he  pastor  of  churches  near  where  the  village  of  Wake 
Forest  now  stands.  He  was  a member  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Henevolent  Society,  attendtHl  the  first  s<*s8ion  of 
th(‘  Convention  in  18511,  and  selected  and  n*commonded 
to  the  Convention  the  pjirchasi?  of  tlie  Calvin  Jomw’  farm 
on  which  the  collegia  now  stjinds.  Though  no  classical 
s<‘holar  he  was  a great  fri(*nd  of  (slucation.  In  later  life 
In;  nmu)V(Hl  to  (himlMwland  Count v when*  he  di«l  alstut 
18.’)(J. 

HUGH  QllNX. 

He  was  born  in  Lincoln  ('ounty  in  1785*  and  was  the 
son  of  a loyalist  who  was  a m(‘ssengi*r  from  Ferguson 
to  (^ornwallis.  He  was  a w<*ll-(o-<lo  farmer  and  pn'acher 
and  livcHl  about  one  and  a half  miles  from  Lincointon. 
He  wrote  good  Knglish  and  was  a fluent  speaker.  He 
attended  the  s(‘ssions  of  tin*  Conv(*ntion  and  was  ap- 
iminted  tx)  jm*ach  the  introductory'  sermon  in  1834.  He 
was  d(H‘ply  inten'stxsl  in  tin*  success  of  the  Intrrprrier 
j and  subscrilMsl  for  it.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  mission- 
i ary  and  j)r(‘ach(‘d  in  the  adjoining  cotintics.  He  was  a 
' lilM*ntl  eontributor  to  the  work  of  the  Convention.  In 
183r>  he  nunovisl  U)  GtH>rgin.  There  is  no  recond  that  he 
ever  attended  a imnding  of  (he  Ihmnl  of  Trustees. 

hVom  Lincoln  to  Wake  Fon*st  across  the  conntir  was 
Ji  very  long  journ«*y. 
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WILLIAM  roles. 

He  was  a Northern  man  who  had  wttled  ntnir  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Wake  Forest.  Then*  he  conducteil  a mer- 
cantile estahliKhment  and  other  hiisini'ss.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rogers*  Cniss  Itoads  church ; was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Hoanl  of  Managi-rs  of  the  ('onvcnti«)n,  and  in 
ISih”)  was  electe<l  treaRun*r  of  the  Ihiptist  Stitte  ron\en- 
tion.  Living  n<iir  the  c<dh*g»*  he  was  verj*  helpful  m 
many  ways.  For  four  yenrs  he  was  s«*cn‘tar>-  of  the 
l)oanl.  Tlie  financial  panic  of  1S37  very  much  cripph‘<^ 
his  business  and  he  mnove<l  to  Tenniw***.  The  village 
of  Rolesville  is  named  after  him. 

CHARLES  W.  SKIS5ER. 

No  man  was  ever  truer  frieml  to  a stniggHug  instiia* 
tion  than  was  ('harles  W.  Skinner  to  the  Wake  Forest 
InstituU*.  He  sprang  fn»m  a distlngu’udnHl  family  i® 
the  .Mls'inarle  n*gion.  lie  was  lM»m  in  17S4.  In  ISi* 
he  joine<l  the  Ih-thel  Itaptist  church  under  the  pn*achin^ 
of  that  princi*  of  evanp-lists.  Rol»i*rt  T.  Daniel.  | 

He  was  a famn-r  and  a fisln-nnan,  anil  in  Isith  In*  'va* 
pros]M*n)us.  He  was  atixi<«us  now  to  set-un*  a stn>ng 
for.  In  this  he  was  sucrensful  for  he  lntnsluc<*«l  Thom®® 
MenMlith  into  North  Carolina,  no's.*  two  men  were  «-«)n- 
sidcuons  in  the  formation  *»f  the  Itaptist  State  Con'**® 
tion,  the  founding  of  the  ttiblirni  ff»-c»>ri/cr  and 
Wake  Fon-st  Institute. 

Skinner’s  wealth  was  ever  at  the  dls|sw*al  of  ndlg^'*”’ 
His  faith  »ns  pim.  and  simple.  The  Itnptista  of 
Carolina  have  pVTsInced  no  more  princely  gi’cer.  ll*' 
tinu«s\  to  giw  till  the  Civil  War  ilevastnt.M  his  far®''* 
and  fisheries.  i|o  donatrsl  the  (lr»t  hell  u«»'«l  at  the  ®^'' 
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Forost  luHtituto.  In  lSr>(5  lio  siibscrilKnl  ^"S.OOO  to  llake 
Forest  ('ollej'c*,  Imt  the  horrors  of  Civil  War  soon  swept 
away  tln^  }j;oo(l  the  ohl  man  IioihhI  to  do. 

In  1S7(),  on  May  la,  he  dii*!!  at  the  ripi*  old  aj^c  of 
(‘ijtlity-six.  As  a tnistcn*  he  was  eiierj^etic.  In  onler  to 
hel))  the  colli'};!*  lie  eri'etinl  the  Siminons'  residenct*.  He 
was  a wi'althy  layman  who  felt  the  n‘sjMmsibilities  of  his 
( Mirist  ian  sli'wardship. 

WILLIAM  SAMIKIIS. 

He  was  a native  of  Warnm,  Hhisle  Island.  He  was 
a drn};};ist  in  New  Hern  and  a most  highly  n*siMTted 
eiti/,(*n.  Ili*  was  liberal  and  active  in  his  ehundi  of 
which  he  was  a steward.  He  was  a delepite  to  the  Con- 
vention in  ISIlt),  and  eontributisl  ¥10  to  the  enterpris**  of 
or};anized  State*  .Mission  work.  He  was  a tem|»»*rani'e 
man  and  was  first,  jni'sident  of  the  New  Hi*m  Teinpt'r- 
anee  Society,  while  Mennlith  was  the  i-orri*sjs>ndinj! 
secretary.  He  marri(*<l  Miss  Hell.  His  childn*ii  all 
moviHl  to  the  Southwest.  He  was  l>orn  in  ISOO  and  dii*«l 
Oct.  24,  IHtlO,  and  is  bnrii*d  in  New  H«*m. 

Ill*  did  not  attend  the  mi*<*tin}p<  of  the  Itonnl.  but  he 
was  the  friend  of  Wait,  Mernlith  and  Amistroii};.  all  of 
whom  were  well  known  in  New  Hem. 

A Altos  J.  SnVEY. 

Hertie  contained  some  stroii};  Haptists.  S**veral  of 
them  were  on  the  Hoard  of  Tnisti*<*s.  Ainoii};  the  sin»n};- 
est  was  Aaron  .1.  S]>ivey.  He  was  the  son  of  Aaron  .T. 
Spivey,  who  was  a stroii};  pn*acher.  He  inherite*!  many 
of  the  stroll};  traitrfof  his  father.  He  attendi**!  the  State 
Fnivei’sity  and  was  };radnat<*il  in  1S.'10.  Ketiimin};  from 
colli*};!*  he  enteri*d  heartily  into  the  work  of  the  churvh, 
co-operatin};  with  such  men  as  Turner  Carter  and  l>r. 
•1.  H.  Outlaw.  He  was  ]>unctual  in  his  attemlamv  on  the 
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(iarly  meetings  of  the  boanl,  but  movinl  to  Tennessee. 
While  in  Tennes.*^  he  wais  ordained  to  the  ministrj’  and 
wiis  later  called  to  become  the  pastor  of  his  old  home 
church  at  Windsor.  He  was  a loyal  friend  to  Wake 
Forest  and  the  Chowan  Female  Institute.  He  diinl  Nov. 
13, 1854,  at  his  home  in  Itertie  County. 

THOXA.S  STRAPLET. 

[For  sketch  see  pag»*  3S.] 

DAVID  THOISOX. 

He  was  l)orn  in  171*2  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Italeigh  Asstn-iation  in  Johnston  County.  He  «lie<l  at 
Smithlield  on  S<*pt.  2.  1S44.  agetl  ftfty-two.  lie  was  juat 
enU^ring  Uie  ministry  «hen  the  C«»nvention,  the  /ferorder 
and  the  Wake  Forest  Institute  startisl.  To  th«*m  all  he 
giive  his  devotion.  He  was  anient  in  his  temp<*rament 
and  an  efficient  helper  in  every  p»sm1  raus<‘.  .V  ha’al 
paiHT  said  that  ‘'as  a man.  a cltiien.  a Christian,  he  stissl 
l»r<*-eminent  with  all  who  had  the  pleasun*  of  his  ac* 
(luaintamv.  He  held  the  individual  rt>nfidenoe  of  all 
who  knew  him,  as  a'ell  as  of  the  ownmunity  in  which  h»- 
livfd,  whose  Slate  .Senator  he  had  often  Issm,  with 
marktsl  enslit  to  each,  the  constituent  nn«l  the  n*pn'S«’a- 
lative.”  On  the  vaime  day  of  his  di'dth  his  two  lilt^' 
<laught«Ts  die»l.  As  a trustee  he  was  very  punctual  i*' 
attendaiuf  on  mc'ciings  of  the  hoanl.  lie  nwignetl  I''*’ 
years  prior  t4i  his  dmih. 

He  pn-sentnl  th*-  lihrary  in  IKls  with  a very  fttu' 
of  Nicholson’s  Knryrl<ipi<dia  with  hl»  name  on  it. 

(itOR(;c  1,  TROVruiV. 

Hi*  was  Isim  in  l/imlon  in  an«t  came  to  .Vmerii’*** 
He  was  instor  at  F.HiaUih  «*iiy  an.1  ttufTolk.  Va.  H*’ 
was  missionary  f^.r  the  r.mTrntion  in  isni.  and  for 
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Chowan  Association  later.  In  1840  be  settled  in  Mur- 
freesboro and  took  charge  of  Meberrin,  Roberts'  Chapel 
and  otlier  cliurchos.  In  1850,  on  his  way  to  the  Raptist 
SfaU;  Convention,  he  died  in  Halifax  County. 

As  a trjistee  he  did  not  attend  Uie  earlier  sessions  of 
the  hoard,  hut  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was 
a regular  athunlant.  He  was  intluential  in  the  State 
Convention  and  wais  selwUnl  to  preach  the  introiluctory 
s(^rnion  on  one  occasion. 

(lEOlMlE  W.  TllOMrSO>-. 

He  was  lM)rn  in  Wake  County  Dec.  31,  1804,  and  was 
a son  of  Solomon  Tiioinpson.  He  intende<l  to  gi>  to  the 
University  of  North  Candina  hut  was  pivvented.  He 
iM'came  one  of  the  most  us<‘ful  men  in  the  denomination. 
Living  m‘ar  the  college  he  was  in  ch»s<»  touch  with  the 
work.  He  was  a t(‘aeh(*r  himsjdf  and  discoven*»l  the  dis- 
tinguisluMl  Yat(‘s.  He  was  el(H'te<l  tutor  in  Wake  Fon*st 
hut  did  not  serve. 

For  thnH‘  t»‘rms  he  re])res«Mit<Hl  Wake  in  the  State 
St'nate,  dt*f(*ating  at  om*  time  the  accomplishwl  (l«»vernor 
('harles  Manly.  His  friends  plnc«Hl  upon  him  the  honor 
of  eongii'ssional  candidacy  hut  he  decline<l. 

To  (l(‘org(*  W.  Tliomiwon  the  community  came  for 
advice*.  H(*  wi*ote  many  pajs*rs  with  m»  thought  of  fe»\ 

In  debate  men  f(*art*<l  and  n*s]MM*t»*<l  him;  the  tone  and 
te'inper  of  his  soul  were*  attraedive*.  He  was  the  first  s«'c- 
re*t4iry  eef  the  Iletarel  etf  Tnistes-s  and  was  ag«‘nt  in  1845 
ami  in  1849.  He  die*d  Des*.  7,  1891.  and  is  hnriwl  m-iir 
Wjike*  h'orest. 

JAMES  AVATKINH. 

•lame'KJ  Watkins  was  a we*;ilthy  planter  of  .\nsi*n 
County  whe)se*  ]M*o])le*  emme*  freun  Wale*s,  He  l*«*li»np’<l 
te)  Ce*elar  (V(H*k  clnirch  nnel  ntt<*n<U*<l  the  sessions  of  the 
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Baptist  State  Convention.  lie  was  verj*  active  in  his 
intert>st  for  the  Wake  Forest  Institute.  It  was  a long 
distance  at  that  time  from  his  home  to  Wake  Fores 
hut  he  was  pres(*nt  at  a Isianl  mn^ting  in  ISilo  and  s«‘rve 
on  committw  to  locate  a public  house.  1 1 is  granddaugh- 
t(T,  Mrs.  IMi(el>e  Allen,  reisirts  that  slie  had  heard  it  ', 
ssiid  by  a ]>rominent  minister  that  he  gave  the  tlrs^; 


money  ever  given  to  Wake  Fon>st.  The  Urt'imlrr  for 
1.S40  sjiys  that  he  "diMl  a trium|>hnnt  Christian  <leath.’’ 
lie  is  huriisl  in  .Vnson  Countv. 


L 


njtTID  S.  W1LUAXS. 

F<*\v  men  pive  to  the  iMtanl  more  t'outinuous  s«‘rvlcfi  | 
than  David  S.  Williams.  <if  Samitson  County.  II«*  was  a i 
minist<>r  and  a regular  atteinlant  «>n  conventions  amll 
trustee  imetingH.  In  ISXt  he  amte  a strong  temiH'nUM-tf  | 
r«*p«»rt  for  the  C<»nveniion.  He  »-as  ct>m's|s)nding  s<*C'l 
n tary  of  the  X<»rth  Carolina  Bible  S<Miety,  vice-pn**J'| 
'lent  of  the  Convention  and  one  of  Its  missionaries  iw| 
^Naym*  and  Johnston.  Ibdng  a man  «>f  some  nunins  h*’^ 
<lid  not  r«*ly  on  the  Convention  for  supisirt.  He  was  a 
<le>otisl  friend  to  Wake  Fori'st  in  the  struggling  'la.'** 
of  the  fort h*s  and  wrote  a str«tng  ••♦tliT  to  the  Hrt'imU'f  , 
d'Tlaring  that  he  «as  willing  to  suffer  for  her.  In  l<’»5  j 
he  inovid  to  Arkansas.  ' ■ 

Ills  loss  to  the  State  «7l«  drs-plv  felt  that  the  Com  1 
> ' lit ion  pnsHe<l  nrtwilutions  declaring  the  high  n'ptnl  h* 

''  »•(  I this  IsnIv  held  him.  both  as  a man  ami  a Christian- 
• was  the  last  of  ihisM*  lmstr«>si  ti>  die.  He  ditsl 
ArkansjiK  during  the  ninetW^. 


JOMtn  WISKVIV 

,,„H,  („  «"■* 

i"'"'"'-’ nu  ru.iiT  I»t..  ih-  .-oi''".' 
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of  North  (’jii*()lina  from  New  Jorw^y  and  settled  in  the 
Jersey  selth‘iii(*n(,  m*ar  (he  Yatdkin  Hiver,  in  Ihiridson 
(’ounty.  Josiali  Wis<>man  was  Imrn  Jan.  29,  1783,  “of 
Uglily  respcrtahle  (Miristian  i)aren(«.”  He  joinc<l  the 
Jerwy  eliureh  in  July,  1812,  and  was  Itaidizetl  by  Klder 
Ih'iiiK'tt  Solomon.  In  18^11  he  was  liet*nse«l  to  pri'ach 
and  heeame  ))astor  of  Ids  Iiome  eliureh.  This  |>osit4on 
lie  held  for  fonrliMm  years— till  his  ileath  in  OetolsT, 
1814— with  the  exeeption  of  two  years.  .Vt  ids  d«-ath  he 
was  sixty-two  y(*ars  of  ani*. 

IN  in.  Turner  said  of  him,  and  he  knew  him  intimately, 
‘*h(‘  im)ss(‘ss(k1  a sound  and  nnwaverinji  mind,  not  easily 
turiKMl  by  (‘Very  wind  of  doetrine.  ,\11  Isuievolent  insti- 
tnfions  nnd  his  most  cordial  a])proliation.  llis  ehanic- 
t('r  was  unhl(‘ndsh(‘d.”  [Ibvorder,  Nov.  Ifi.  184 4. J 

T h(*r(‘  is  no  rc'eord  (hat  In*  (‘Vi'r  seiwed  on  the  Isiard. 
llis  name  do(‘s  not  a])is‘ar  aiiion^  the  proeeedinpt. 
t 

. AI.LKNS.  WYNN. 

lie  was  horn  and  niistHl  in  (he  vicinity  of  Wake  Forest 
11(‘  was  forty  y(*ars  old  Is'fon*  he  was  conv«‘rted  and 
en((*red  tin*  ministry,  lie  was  not  an  edueatid  man,  but 
was  (‘ndow(‘d  with  mneh  practical  pswl  sense.  He  was 
^ oft(‘n  a d(‘l(‘Kal(‘  to  (he  Ibiptist  State  Convention  and 
I was  a iiKMiiher  of  the  committee  to  raise  the  funds  for  the 
^ purchase  of  the  farm  for  Wake  Forest  Institute.  In 
c 18.U  he  was  om*  of  the  Hoard  of  .Mana)7i‘rs  of  the  Con- 
1 vention.  Liviii};  n(‘ar  the  Institute  he  was  always  pres- 
• »‘Ut  and  was  a v(‘ry  helpful  memlier  of  the  Uiard.  In 
I 18:18  h<>  was  (‘((“('((‘d  steward  of  the  Institute.  ,\t  this 
j tiiiK*  all  students  W('r(‘  r(‘<juir(‘d  to  Isiard  in  the  Institute. 
I Alsnit  1849  h(‘  remove*!!  to  tin*  Southwest  and  s^*ent  his 
' days  in  tin*  ministry. 
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EARLY  REVIVALS  AT  WAKE  FOREST. 


The  first  session  of  the  Wake  Foiwl  Institute  oiM'nfl 
ill  I'  ebruary,  1S3-I.  Alioiit  thirty  students  were  |)rt's<*n^ 
This  number  continueil  to  incrvase  till  the  enroUmeliy 
rwiehed  seventy  in  Aujnist.  The  nearest  church  to  thy 
Institute  was  Wake  Fnion.  1 

Here  the  students  often  attende«l  services.  Not  iiiaDH 
were  j>rof»*ssinn  Fhrislians.  fhil  of  the  seventy  otdjU 
eijtht<H*n  w«‘n*  iirofewMirs  of  ridiiin'^n'  There  was  niH 
spi'cial  reIi)riouK  aaakeninj;  till  .\U}nixt.  In  the  hittetj 
part  (»f  Uiis  month  four  students  attenilinl  a i*amp 
iiift  in  (trnnviile  (\iuniy.  While  at  that  plai’e  two  ‘’J 
them  professed  relipnn  ami  another  liecame  d*'**ply  I'Ott'S 
cermnl.  On  .Xiijnist  ‘JT  one  of  thesi*  nea-  inverts  re'j 
turmsl,  nnd  on  the  following  flay  the  other.  This  wii* 

‘l«.v  in  the  life  of  the  Institute.  Th.-se  two 

students  Is-pin  to  talk  to  their  fellow-studenis.  .Mon^ 
iKTume  inten-sted.  Nothing  was  mhl  to  the  princli**^ 
of  the  Institute,  the  Satnnel  Wait.  He  knew  noth , 
ing  of  tin*  fis'ling  till  he  otwennsl  that  a menilier  of  hi** 
class  sefumsl  dtsfdv  >»..{tnt{on  riH»n 

i 
< 
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intorveniiifj;  lime  iw  i)ossit)Ie  “in  secret  prayer  to  God 
for  tlm  oiitisjuriii}'  of  his  spirit  upon  them.”  Professor 
Wait  wishiHl  to  know  how  many  were  concerned  upon 
the  suhjc^ct  of  relijfion.  No  attempt  was  made  to  excite 
the  feelin}?s.  Wait  was  very  car<*fiil  about  this.  He  al- 
lowed a few  minnU's  for  ndlection,  and  (hen  mtirly  every 
person  present  eame  forwanl  and  jjjjve  their  hand.  Wait 
afterwards  said  (hat  “(his  moment,  scvmed  as  solemn  as 
eternity.  Never  in  my  life  have  I witnessed  more  ap- 
imnmt  (*arnes(ness  and  sincerity.”  The  hotly  then  wp- 
anit(*<l  and  many  sou^tht  quiet  places  to  wrestle  «'ith 
G(h1  in  jjraytT. 

Tht‘  news  of  tin;  excilement  n(  the  Institute  spresid 
rapidly  into  the  country,  and  many  neitd>ls*rs  came  in  to 
join  the  (weniiiff  ])rayer-me<*tinn.  Amont;  them  was 
Eld(*r  .lohn  l’ur«*foy.  lie  made  a brief  but  appropriate 
talk,  but  preachetl  no  s<*rmou.  The  seriousneM*  in- 
creasetl,  and  before  the  mwtinn  adjoumetl  sixteen  stu- 
<h*nts  made  a profession  of  ndipon.  Thir.  was  on  Thurs- 
day niuht.  The  meeting;  continmsl  the  next  day,  and  still 
othcTs  joined  their  fellow-students  in  pniisiu);  the  Is»nl. 
The  metdinKs  continued  thnmph  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  did  not  clos(‘  till  Monday  nijiht.  Thirty-five  stu- 
dents had  prof(*ss<Hl.  Th(*r<*  remained  only  wventeen 
out  of  (he  s(^ven(y  wlio  w(*r<‘  unconvert<'<l.  Alsiut  half 
of  thes(>  had  express<'<l  «l(H*p  concern. 

This  revival  had  startl'd  amonj;  the  students.  Then* 
is  no  n'cortl  (hat  a sermon  was  pn'achisl,  but  the  scrip- 
tnri's  were  read  much:  short  talks  wen*  made  in  »hich 
tile  teachinpi  of  .Tesus  Ghrist  wen*  pn*ssixl  with  afTe«'- 
tionate  concern. 

On  the  tlrst.  Sunday  of  OctolsT  the  onlinance  of  lia|>- 
tism  was  administereil.  Twenty-six  wen*  l»a)>tiiii*i1.  m«s»t 
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of  whom  were  studonts.  Thw  wivmony  wok  j^Tfonu*  ^ 
by  Prof(‘ssor  Wait,  A jot-at  croud  hail  aawmblwl  at  th( 
tnlge  of  Uk;  water:  the  day  «'aa  calm  and  delight fu^ 
John  L.  (Jay,  who  wa»  pnwnt,  wrote  that  “never  ha'^^ 
I witn(*s.s(*d  a mme  »o  imprewove.  no  lovely  and  ho 
einn.  All  nature  mvnu‘d  to  nuile.**  ^ 

ProfcKHor  Wail,  an  wan  the  ruHtom  t»f  the  time,  eX;^ 
plained  tlie  puriMiw*  »»f  hapihtm  mihI  the  meaning  of 
wonl  hd/ttizo  ainl  refem*«l  all  he*r»TH  to  the  New 
nient  to  justify  his  artinn.  He  further  ntatwl  that  n***' 
a single  word  had  Issm  spoki'n  by  a teacher  to  indttr* 
any  stmhmt  t<»  IssMnie  a Haptist.  that  the  act  wa*  voU 
tary  on  their  part,  and  that  “th#7’  bad  unitiii  theuos'b 
t'ilh  that  branch  of  the  church  fn^ro  n»nHclentloua 
lives,  and  an  anient  love  for  plain.  unailnlterat«‘*l  truth*' 
Then*  Was  much  f<v*ling  at  the  wateroiile.  A I'* 
Nongs  Wen*  sung,  occasionally  a happy  mother  bnd 
forth  in  effusions  of  jov  as  she  saw  her  si*n  le«l  do* 
into  the  water. 

Thifs*  students  prohahlv  Joined  the  Wake  rnirt" 
church. 

This  n*vlval  was  nfsiri.^l  m the  IUpii«t  Hiate  t'* 
vention  which  niH  near  Wiixlo^.  in  Itertie  founty.  > 

his  n*iHiri  „n  ihc  InsHiaic  im^ld  Thomsim  alindca  « 
t le  n*vivnl  as  a “blessoi)  ||mi  n •hnntd  please 
n such  an  alm«wt  miraruloits  aiaaner.  to  poor  out  h 
I rit  U|Min  wt  many,  so  mong.  by  woeh  feeble  o>can*. 
H«»  short  a is*rlisl.- 

Inst'Itutc  *"  »^il|ri«os  history  of  the  ftrsf  war  of « 

in  the  ,.nrly  |aiH  at  1KX%  Htefarr  •*elrt 

e . orgBn|«4s|  amid  crwit  enihwda*«  rr»»l~r  A 

tlieiV  uT"*  * " address  .41  iWsr  lai|»*rtsoce.  a 

'•  "ir^n,  K.  Pcm.m  aiol  4..s,s  f Iwkerv  divld. 

‘he  student  hndv. 
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I’robalily  no  wen*  ever  orpaniml  to  which 

younp;  men  were  inon*  anl(*nUy  a»ttj»eh«l.  Kach  had  ita 
l>anmT,  and  on  pnblie  oeeaHtoiiK  every  man  marchnl 
tinder  his  lNtnn(>r.  Yet  tin*  orpiniuition  of  the  w>cieti«« 
"as  bnrtfni  to  tin*  reli^ioiiH  life  of  tJie  Institute.  I'nity 
uas  destroyiHl.  Tin*  two  soeietii's  alworlN*d  all  fivlinp 
and  inlen*Ht.  JeaIonsi(*K  and  li(M«tiliti«t<  arow*;  deep 
pn*jndieeK  w*paniti‘<l  student  fniin  student.  The  qmn- 
tion  lH*eaim‘  v«*ry  K(>rions. 

In  onb>r  to  n*inov(*  tliis  n-i-linn  a "wH-iety  for  mission- 
ary Imiuiry”  was  orptniwHl.  Tliis  society  embrar«-il  only 
lliosi*  who  iiad  inadi*  a profi>ssion  of  n*litiion.  One  of  the 
first  n*solntions  jiassi*!!  by  this  ws’iety  was; 

•//c/fo/m/,  that,  tile  spiritual  lnten*st  of  those  with 
whom  w(*  associate  are  infinitely  suiwrior  t4i  all  iithef 
considerations.” 

The  n*s<dution  was  nnaniniously  pasmsl.  The  psid 
effects  of  this  orpinirjit ion  wi'n*  inmie^liately  s.vn.  The 
Htmh.iits  priiyer  im><*tinn,  which  was  held  eCery  Sunday 
niKht,  lM*caim*  suddenly  niiich  nion*  lnrp*ly  attendisi. 
Yoiinn  men  liepin  to  realise  that  their  sis  iety  fivling  had 
lM>«*n  carrinl  too  far  and  repcntinl  of  their  error. 

As  yet  then*  was  no  sipi  of  a n*vival.  In  Aupist  two 
Klmleiils  asknl  for  iH'riiiission  to  pi  t4i  a camp  mistlnu. 
''  bile  then*  one  of  them  was  nmvcrlisl.  The  ne«s  was 
iriMijrlit  to  the  Institute  and  many  ]iniy<sl  “IjonI  n-vitv* 
tiN.”  On  Tm*sday,  Anpist  the  IStli,  the  student  n-turmsi. 
Many  p»ve  him  a warm  piM*t  inp  That  evening  a prayer- 
nu*4*tintr  was  calleil  hy  the  students.  Ihvp  f«s*lint; 
nianif(*sti*d.  To  many  it  came  as  a jjnwt  sun>rise.  M 
that  pmyeMm*<*tinjt  many  made  n*4im*sts  f<ir  prayer.  It 
fiid  not  adlonrn  till  eleven  o’clock.  \ cnr<*nani  of 
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I)rayer  was  made.  The  next  morning  many  a stud 
erected  his  little  Bethel  and  prayed  for  a great  outpo 
ing.  From  this  hour  the  meeting  grew  in  intensi-^ 
Professors  Wait  and  Armstrong  exerted  themselves  W 
prevent  all  undue  excitement.  The  meeting  grew  i® 
lK)wer.  Soon  after  dinner  each  day  a prayer-imrtinj 
was  held ; at  night  another.  On  Monday  night  the  mecV 
iug  reached  high-water  mark.  One  who  was  prcsenT 
siiys  that  on  this  evening  the  whole  audience  was  movefl 
that  throughout  the  rtsim  men  were  crjdng  for  inercjf 
Armstrong  came  from  the  rear  of  the  room  and  aske 
for  a silent  pniyer.  Throughout  the  room  could  Ikj  liea* 
the  cry  of  anxious  people.  The  meeting  did  not  l»n^ 
up  the  work  of  the  Institute,  The  meetings  continue^' 
longer  than  two  weeks.  Conversions  and  exiwrieni'^ 
^^ere  heard  everj*  dav:  and  vet  onlv  one  sermon  wjtf 
pr(*ache<i  during  the  nun^Ung.  It  was  a pniyer-nundl 
re\ival,  a revival  in  which  reading  the  scriptures  was  ® 
“strong  featun*.”  One  young  man  was  convertiMl  whll 
preparing  his  Ijitin  lesson.  He  said  he  came  to  the  se 
tenc(‘  '‘I‘uU:hnimfjuc  mori  auccurrit  in  armijt"  (”nn<l  i| 

• aine  into  my  mind  h<»w  glorious  it  is  to  die  in  anus). 
The  pictun;  of  the  Saviour  on  the  cmas  came  to  li 
mind ; his  luart  was  melti-d,  and  he  yielded  to  the  i 
fliumce. 

The  meeting  continued,  and  it  «*as  decided  to  organi 
H church.  On  August  30  all  met  in  the  chapel.  A la" 

< ‘>nj^*gntion  was  gatherrd.  After  singing  a few  hym 
«e  ac  nitv  ascended  the  mstmm.  a sermon  n'as  pn*ach< 
‘'^nreh  was  organised,  .\bout  twenty  orgji 
iwH  he  church  and  called  Professor  Wait  for  |sist 

for  associate,  .\hont  twen 
letters  from  other  chnrrhes  and  joined.  Th. 
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who  had  recently  professed  were  invited  to  join,  and 
about  thirty  came  forward.  Here  was  a throng  of 
seventy  gatherwl  around  the  rostrum.  Then  the  invita- 
tion was  given  for  all  to  come  who  wished  to  join  this 
happy  throng  and  were  interested  in  s;ilvation.  Every 
one  came  forward.  This  scene  was  too  much  for  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong,  lie  was  aide  to  restrain  himself  no 
long(>r  and  he  .shouted  out  “(^od  is  for  us,  CJo<l  is  with 


ns,  who  can  he  agiiinst  us?”  It  was  a .scene  long  to  be 
rememhensl.  Seventy  young  men  jmiising  God  in  uni- 
son. Armstrong  organiztHl  a llilde  hand  and  undertook 
the  training  of  these  young  men. 

The  baptisms  occurred  on  the  2d  Sunday  in  October 
ni  an  artificial  pool  constructeil  in  a stream  almut  three 
uindriHl  jards  from  the.  Institute.  One  who  was  pn*s- 
ent  wrote  as  follows: 

“The  diTlivity  on  both  sides  is  very  gentle  and  alTonls 
H view  of  the  whole  surfaie  of  the  water  to  two  or  three 
thousand  piHiple.  The  thick  foliage  als.ve  and  around 
It  contributes  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and 
completidy  jirotects  the  spectators  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  concourse  of  pisiple  along  the  Iwnks  was  im- 
mense and  not  an  Incident  occurred  to  disturb  tJie  har- 
mony. Deej)  solemnity  sat  on  ever>’  countenance,  and 
every  heart  seemed  full.  An  addnn.s  was  deliveml  bv 
-Ir.  Armstrong;  the  prnyi'r  was  otTered  bv  Rev  Mr 

(.rocker.  Tlie  young  men  W(>re  hnl  down  into  the  water 
and  baptized  by  Mr.  Wait. 

addl'd  much  to  the  imisising  npis-anince  of  the 
‘inony  were  the  black  rols's  in  which  all  the  young 
non  ^\ero  arrayed.  There  was  more  grandeur  and  dig- 
i and  solemnity  in  this  cenmiony  that  I had  ever  wit- 
n.>s^;d  before.  This  will  1.  a day  long  to  I.  n-mem- 
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This  was  a very  great  revival.  Again  the  Baptistt 
State  Convention  rejoiced  and  pronounced  it  seemiuglj 
“luiraculous.”  Ever^-  student  with  one  |x>ssible  excep 
tion  was  a convert. 

183(!  sjiw  another  revival  very  much  like  the  otliersr 
It  began  in  the  early  days  of  September  and  continm“<M 
for  more  tlian  a wwk.  But  few  of  the  young  men  werW 
table  to  resist  the  apjK'als.  In  the  lieginning  of  the  meet’ 
ing  many  young  men  bande<l  together  to  resist  tlie  ai>| 
l)(*als,  but  the  union  wa.s  broken.  At  least  twenty-four 
professtnl  and  others  wen*  dp<*ply  interested.  But  little 


IS  known  of  the  details  of  the  meeting,  but  there  is 
record  that  any  preacher  conductetl  the  seiadces  other 
than  Profes.sors  Wait  and  Armstnmg. 

TJie  Convention  receivwl  the  report  of  this  meeting 
during  the  session  at  County  Line  in  Coswell  County  an 
declared  that  “surely  (1<k1  takes  delight  in  this  instit 
tion.  He  has  stamiK*<l  it  with  the  s<*al  of  his  appre 
tion.” 

In  18.37  anoUjer  revival  similar  to  the  others  followi 
This  revival  Is'gan  in  the  Institute  and  spn>nd  into  tin 
country.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  whiU>s,  but  sprea*? 
to  the  blacks.  Tbm*  blacks  joineil  the  Wake  Fo 
church  by  baptism  and  wen*  tlonbtlrss  liaptixi'd  by  th 
principal  of  the  Institute.  Students  went  out  into  t 
n(*ighl)orh(Msl  and  I'ondurted  prayer  meetings.  Tin 
wen*  nn.re  than  twenty-five  additmns  to  the  chureh. 

bon  It  was  reportnl  to  the  Convention  that  a fou 
revival  had  come  to  the  Institute  the  Convention.  In  t 
r<IM)rt.  written  by  Dr.  .1.  B.  Outlaw,  expressnl  its  thau^ 
u ness.  The  nu miter  of  students  had  decreased  t 
.voar.  The  financial  panic  had  affected  the  Institute. 
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In  tliis  inoetiug  there  were  more  ministers  than  usual. 
In  addition  to  Wait  and  Armstrouj^  H.  A.  Wilcox  was 
probably  present,  lie  was  the  agent  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Board  of  .iVmeriea  and  a teacher  in  tlie  Institute, 
louug  Graves  had  come  from  ChaiK‘1  IJill  as  a tutor 
and  had  beim  licenstHl  to  preach.  In  a letter  J.  J.  Finch 
''rites  as  if  he  were  present  <luring  the  meeting. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  CONVEN- 

TION 


Aft(‘r  the  war  of  the  devolution  the  country  west  of 
the  nine  Ridge  was  settle<l  by  Uie  white  people,  but  in 
very  small  nuiulK*rs;  among  them  wen*  a few  devoted 
Rai)tist  ministers.  My  uncle.  Rev.  Thonms  Justice,  who 
11v(h1  near  tlie  head-waters  of  Shaw’s  ('reek,  in  Hender*. 
son  (’ounfy,  was  one  of  tlu'se.  Sluully  after  the  tirst 
churcli  was  organisw^l  in  this  n*gion  a minister  by  the 
name  of  llum]>hn*y  l’os(*y  was  st*nt  hen*  by  the  I’lul®' 
deljdiia  Association  as  a missionark’.  Hrother  I’oset 
I)r(‘ach(‘d  to  the  chun-hes  which  then  existnl  and  to  the 
Indians,  and  assistcnl  in  translating  the  New  T«*stament 
nto  the  Indian  languagi*  at  Missionary  Ridge,  in  Ten 
n(‘ss(H*.  Otlter  dev«»t<Hl  missionaries,  such  as  Ib'njamii 
King,  Steven  Morgan  and  William  Kinsay,  and  other 
who  iiave  long  ago  passe«l  away,  lalstml  in  this  field  at 
the  saune  time. 

Thes«‘  (‘Vents  t(Mik  pla»c<*  Iiefon*  the  year  1S30,  aet'on 
ing  to  my  recolb'ction.  Then  a ne»-  and  younp'r  s« 
of  ministi>rs  came  in.  ('onsisting  of  such  men  ns  Jam* 
Kly,  .Merrit  Rickman,  Hailey  Rnice,  T.  R.  Justli 
Joshna  Ammons  and  others.  Tlie  Indians  wi'it*  n^movi 
from  Mestern  North  ('arolina  and  Northern  (b'orgia  * 
little  later  than  this,  in  the  yiar  IJCIS.  At  this  time  t 
western  part  (»f  the  State  had  no  railroads,  but  ft 
frails,  and  only  two  <»r  thn***  stage  mads  to  cmas  t 
inonntains.  .Manifestly,  owing  to  thew*  conditions,  t 
•rcthren  of  the  West  werealmiwt  cut  off  fmm  any  int 
k.onrse  \iith  the  I-histem  bT^ibrnn  or  the  State  (*onv 
lion.  Tile  Rlue  Ridge  itself  furmed  a great  harrier 
wet  n the  two  sections;  the  K«st  enjoying  the  hmetits 
in  ( rconns'  and  the  ('onvention.  while  the  Weal  was 
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most  isolated  by  its  natnml  boundaries,  intercourse  to 
git'at  extent  witli  ourselves  or  the  outside  world 
oeing  almost  impossible. 

The  \\  estern  Haptists  wanttnl  to  co-oiwrate  in  U»e  line 
o missions  and  sent  messengers  to  the  State  Convention 
''1  I this  (uid  in  view,  these  im^ssmigers  Isung  J.  Hugh 
^iiastiaii  and  Merritt  Itiekman.  These  men  travelwl  to 
a eigi  on  horseback,  with  h(>ar  skins  for  saddle  hlank- 
^ s,  and  they  made  arrangeiiKMits  with  State  Convention 
'’*’Riinizat.ion  of  the  Western  Convention  auxil- 
fm.\i  •*  ^'onvention.  The  reason  that  we  aKke<l 

The  ^’‘>»vention  can  he  jdainly  se<>n,  to-wit: 

r v !,'  “ 

lion , ,iT  ''""■■"'I"'’’  of  ln.n»iK,Ha. 

lion  \t  ir  ' "I'lio  inlornnl  orcaniia- 

for  n linn.  , .“1  '™>"l-’rnn.nln  wore  n,n.lo 

.1  ton hnr  I,,.  Hn.  nnn,,.  of  l.inrlnTrv  nnn  n|.|H.int«l  l.v  (I,,. 
S I n Cnvonlion  (o  nn.l  nnnin,  .In'  ora„nil!„; 

fiirli",  "'"rli  111'  nflrraimln  dnl 

nutlou  of  all  ('oiKM'riu'd. 

^^e  met  to  organize  alMiiit  the  vear  m44  fir  . 
ory  servers  me  ri-ditlv^  n . ' ? ^ ^ 

..iiii«  »oni„n.™r  „r-  n, ~i;!:  ’'z:';,;'" 

on<nlln.rfor,l  „„„ 

ofrhrrl^Z'’r7^''\'f l>r..Iol,nt..n. 

«l.vllip,  M,.rrii|  Itini,  ' 1"'','“'  •'»i»™ 

torson  and  .‘1'"*'"'’  •^'mhiia  AnimonK,  INds-rt  I*at- 

Iliilg,..  kmnerally  wi^st  of  the  HI«o 
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The  objects  of  its  establishment  were  discussed:  For  < 
eifiju  .Missions,  Domestic  Missions,  Eilucation  and  Con- 
venience of  Tnivel.  There  was  als<»  a great  discussion 
on  ‘‘the  necessity  of  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
“Southern  llaptist  Convention.”  This  was  brought  out 
and  talkwl  uiM)n  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Cliarleston,  S.  C- 
It  was  underst(KHl  in  that  day  that  our  Convention 
was  to  co-oi)enite  with  the  State  Convention  in  mission- 
ary work,  and  the  (Convention  for  »»me  time  after  this 
mwting  continuHl  to  send  deb-gaU-s  to  our  Conventiou. 
Among  th(*s<*  latter  (b*b*gat«-s  I remember  J.  J.  Janu'* 
and  <dlu‘rs  whose  nann*s  I do  not  recall. 

We  look«‘<l  to  the  State  ('onvention  as  a child  wouM 
l(M)k  to  its  moth(>r,  ns  a guide  and  instructor,  ami  not 
an  ind(‘iM‘ndent  Issly  fr<»m  us.  I never  hare  Isvn  i 
favor  of  this  ind(‘]M‘ndent  idi-a  that  has  bwn  engraftMl 
on  tin*  W«*st<*rn  North  ('andina  (Nmvenlion,  for  It  wa 
not  so  in  the  Is^ginning,  and  is  the  ivorfc  of  later  mind 
The  Convent  i<ui  nccomplish<vl  much  in  the  line  of  «1 
cation.  JudMm  ('ollep*  was  to  lie  a female  collep»  an 
Mars  Hill  a male  colhge.  The  college  at  .Mars  Hill  wai 
nlMiut  completi'il  lK-f<»n-  the  war.  The  female  collegi*  a 
ll(‘nders4invill(‘  was  not  coiiipletnl  fully,  and  s'as  lo* 
to  the  Haptist  denomination  by  reanm  of  mortpi 
placnl  uiMtn  it 

(bssl  mcIkmiIs  wen*  conductisl  in  this  iostitnUon  by  NS’ 
(1.  11.  .Morris,  l’n»f.  NV.  (1.  Itrnwn,  Hct.  J.  II.  Him 
and  Dr.  I/^wis.  NVhen  (his  M-hool  went  down  t 
Ktn*ngth  of  the  Wi*st4*m  North  Carolina  Ilaptlst  C« 
vent  ion  wns  gn*ntly  imiminsl  ami  rarioos  ajMociationi 
lM*g]in  to  draw  ofT  and  go  to  the  Hute  Convention.  I «a 
in  the  last  (’onventl<»n  held  in  llemlenmnrille  in  whirl 
the  dissolution  tmik  |ilare. 

I Islieve  that  missions  should  roodnclrtl  th* 
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State  Conv(*ntion,  tlmt  Judson  ('ollege  was  lost  appa- 
rently  for(‘V(*r,  that  (he  Convention  was  weakentni  by 
associations  yjoing  to  the  State  Convention,  the  railroads 
now  iH'netraU'd  tlu*  \v(‘st(*rn  part  of  the  State  to  that 
extent  that  inU'rcottna*  is  pnicticahle,  and,  then‘fon*,  I 
included,  though  with  some  r<*}jret,  that  we  should  ro  to 
the  Stat(‘  Convention. 

I believe  that  under  ail  the  circninstanecs  foreipi  mis- 
sions, (sliication  and  all  otlu'r  branches  of  relipons  work 
in  the  W(>stern  jiart  of  the  State  can  thus  Ik*  Isdter  l(Ntk(>d 
after  and  en(‘oni*a^(>d. 

Tin  alxne  facts  an*  state*!!  to  the  lH*st  of  my  reoollec- 
ion,  and  so  far  as  1 am  awan*  1 am  the  emly  iM*rH<»n  now 

a ue  who  took  part  in  this  orpiniTaition  at  its  first  meet- 
in;;.--./o//H  .1/.  ./„.s(irr. 

/ 

The  alsive  article  was  contribute*!!  tei  (he  lliUu'al  /fr- 
0 the*  late*  .lahii  .M.  .Iustie*e*,  whei  diesl  in  llMIl,  It 
''as  a part  e»f  his  pe*rse>nal  re*minise*e*ne*e*s.  The*  We-sti-m 

'»  „nd  not  in 

.S44.  The*  Ne.rth  Candina  Haptist  State*  (%mve*n(ie,n  in 

1.  44  appoint!*!!  a ele*Ie*Km(i„n  (,>  nie*e*t  with  the*  \V,.ste*rn 

>ndhn*n  in  1844  ‘Me,  e-emsiilt  with  tlmiii  e,n  (he*  Is-st  nu^ns 

of  eeH,pe.ratinK  with  the*  (N,nve*nt.ie,n.”  This 

consist, *d  e,f  The, mas  .M,.r,*eliii,  1 i 

Wait  V V I,  « ’ * * •'aii,e*K,  Samuel 

M ;„ti  V ri"T’  "■ 

‘"111,  N.  .1.  lainmr  and  .1.  l{e,ls*rtse,n.  Onlv  .1  1 
•Jam,*s  was  able*  to  me*,*t  with  th,*i„.  * 

“ »'oiiH(i(ntie,n  (be  fob 

lowing  e,nic(*rs  We*n*  e*le*cle*el: 

I*re*sielent,  I{ev.  .T„h„  V|,.<..l»re.Hiel,*nt  IJev 

I^vonlilm  s"’  ■>«.  Kickmani 

n*tarv  ' r-"’'  <'<Tn*s,s,ndinp  See- 

>y  I-  Kill};;  Tre*as,m*r,  K.  Hinhte,we*r,  Ksep 

Diu  K.  W.  SiKiat. 
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A SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS  OF  ELDER 
THOMAS  STRADLEY 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Ix»nclon,  Eng- 
land, about  one  hundred  and  six  years  ago.  At  the  age 
of  fourtmi  he  was  put  in  the  King's  works,  in  lA)ndon, 
to  learn  the  blaeksmiths'  trade.  As  the  rule  n'^piircd 
he  s(‘rv(*<l  K(;ven  years  as  an  apprentice.  He  hnimwi  th' 
trade  to  p(*rfeetion.  He  inheritnl  an  i-state  of  s*‘ve 
thousand  dollars,  luit  took  Hi  drink  an«l  squande 
it  all. 

He  inarrie<l  Miss  Mary  Frances  Ciblin,  an  excellen 
Christian  young  woman,  who  was  largidy  instnimenta 
in  n*forming  his  life  and  hiding  him  to  become  a Chri» 
tian.  He  gjive  up  drink,  and  thmngh  the  whole  of  hii 
long  llf(‘  he  never  taste<l  another  drop  of  liquor,  not  evei 
ns  a iiHMlicine,  He  made  a public  profession  of  faiU 
and  unite^I  with  a Baptist  church. 

With  his  win*  and  several  small  children  he  came  ti 
America,  landing  at  Charh-ston,  S.  C.  Here  he  hin**! 
wagon  to  nirrj-  his  family  and  «hal  little  pwsis  he  had 
and  wended  his  way  through  the  country  to  the  thci 
little  villagi*  of  Asheville,  in  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C.  Her 
he  purchas(*d  a lot  n<*ar  mhen*  the  Baiterr  Park  Hoti' 
now  stands  and  en*<-t<'d  a small  dwcHing  hou***  and 
blacksmiths  shop.  His  s»ip«Tior  workmanship  gain 
him  a large  patronage. 

IsHikingout  over  the  vast  dmtitutkm  of  that  mountal 
country  he  long<<«l  to  carry  to  the  {■•ople  the  g*<«pe| 
.T<*sus  ( lirist.  The  I/trd  calbsl  him  and  put  him  Into  t 
gos|s*l  ministry.  He  w«*nl  out  on  Sabbaths,  ami  oft 
«)n  week  days,  preaching  day  and  night,  in  private  home* 
<»r  when*ver  then*  mas  rtw»m  f«ir  the  {■'viple  to  nmgregat 
He  tmveh><l  and  prearhH  all  over  \Vr«iem  North  **«»» 
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olina.  Elders  IIuinphn;y  Posey  and  Thomas  Stradley 
wore  the  pioneer  Baptist  preachers  of  that  mountain 
country. 

Elder  Stradley  was  ji  stroiif?  Bible  prt‘acher.  His 
wlucation  was  limiUHl,  hut  he  was  a clos<‘  and  constant 
student  of  the  Bible.  Ills  tlnsdopnil  text-lswks  were 
the  Bible  and  the  “Compndiensive  Commentary.’’  He 
uas  a stroll};  i)reach(;r  of  salvation  by  }n’ace. 

Perhaps  no  one  man  in  North  Carolina  did  so  much 
•IS  he  <lid  to  turn  back  the  d(‘stTUctive  tide  of  intemper- 
JHice,  and  to  lay  a solid  foundation  for  leinjK*rance  re- 
form, as  he  did. 


Aft(‘r  some  years  of  n'sidmu^e  in  Asheville  In*  s<dd  out 
•Hid  bon};ht  the  (lovernor  Swain  plantation,  five  mih'S 
from  town,  lie  knew  nothing  about  farmiu};,  but  he 
uantinl  to  lalse  his  childi'en  on  a farm.  His  Isis's  soon 
earmsl  to  farm,  and  nmd(>  an  humble  supiNtrl  for  their 
fatluT  and  family,  while  tin*  father  si>ent  m«rly  nil  his 
tune  tniveliii};  and  preachin};,  not  };i-tlin}r  on  an  average 
more  than  JfoO  or  a year  for  jin-achiiig.  Eternity 
atom*  will  r(>veal  the  vast,  amount  of  };(mm1  he  did. 

Then^  iMMiig  no  railroads  at  that  time  in  thi*  wi-st.-m 
part  of  tlu>  Stat(>  be  cam(«  over  tlmr  hundnsl  niihrs  on 
h(ms«*back  to  attmal  sona?  of  the  nasdings  e«mmvtcsl 

with  the  organization  of  the  N.  C.  Baptist  State  Con- 
■ vention. 


He  was  charter  memb(T  of  the  Board  of  Tnist4*»-s  of 
a (ollegi*.  11(>  \vas  a loyal,  diwotisl  friend  of  all  our 
Baptist  institutions. 

He  was  the  fcainder  of  oar  Baptist  caiiw  in  Asheville. 
Ho  pmiclasl  for  years  to  a little  Imndfiil  of  is^ir  Bap 
tists  111  a little  log  house  on  the  hillside,  .iv.-rbsiking 
•rmich  Broad  River,  now  known  as  West  Aslawille.  Il 
was  then  cov<>red  with  original  growth  of  timls-r. 
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Aft(‘r  many  years  Asheville  liej^n  to  fijow,  and  som' 
Baptist  familii*s  niove<l  in.  A larj^  iu«u  l*‘tter  lo«  ate 
house?  of  worship  was  n(*e<led.  In  spite  of  poverty,  an 
difficulties  that  would  have  paralyze*!!  a man  of  less  fait 
in  God,  he  undertimk  to  build.  He  built  an  $8,000  hous^ 
payinj;  what  he  could  himself  and  collectinji  what  little] 
he  could  from  others.  The  contractor  finishwl  the  hou 
and  demand!*!!  the  ri^mainder  of  his  i>ay.  Elder  St  nolle; 
c!)uld  n!)t  pay  it.  Thi*  !*ontractor  lockitl  the  !l(s>nt  an 
advertis!*!!  the  hous!*  for  sale.  Elder  Stradley,  in  «)nl 
to  siivi*  the  hous!*,  mortpip*!!  his  hous«*,  farm  and  .stiH* 
and  i)aid  the  debt.  After  a lonji  sinijiple,  p>ing  Jis  fai 
as  New  Y!)rk  and  Ibwton,  be  si*cun*!l  money  ti»  raisi*  th< 
mortjja};!*  and  sajve  his  home.  About  this  time  Dr.  .Tohi 
Mitcli!*!!  was  !*ulb*!l  t!>  the  fiostorate  of  the  ^r!>winj 
church  in  the  n!*w  building,  .\ftcr  si»me  yi*ars  this  build 
ing  prove<l  t!>o  small  an!l  was  sidd.  and  the  site  of  th 
pr!*s!*nt  First  f'hurch  was  Uiugbt  ami  that  magnitl«'eii 
building  en*cti*!l.  In  this  ne«'  building  is  a “MeniorU 
in<h»w”  iM‘r]M‘tuating  the  memory  of  Elder  Thom® 
Slra!lley,  founder  !»f  the  First  Baptist  church  of  .Vshti 
vilb*. 

In  till*  ri])<‘  old  agi*  of  Dim*ty-foar  he  pasMsI  aa'ay  I 
lh<*  triumphs  of  a living  faith  at  his  hoim*  ni*ar  .Vsh< 
'ille,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  Uh*  cetnetery  of  the  lo't 
Baptist  church,  m-ar  by  him.  which  as  his  last  W!>rk  1 
heliMsl  ti)  build. 

Dr.  . It.  BoyaJl  s|s*nt  a week  in  bis  hona*  once  a 
he  never  had  a nmre  delightful  arerk;  that  the  bo' 
•n*!  ta«)  prominent  characteristirs — simplkily  and  m’n* 
mss,  that  Elder  Stradley  mas  an  interrwting  talk 
<*sp!*cinlly  wh.  n lo*  was  iWribing  the  life  in  old  K 

4.  A. 
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meadow  branch  church,  union  county 

( Abstract  of  a paper  by  Janies  Saunders.) 

This  is  fh(‘  ()l(l,>st  flmrdi  in  Union  ('onntv,  havinp 
•«>n  orsaniztsl  in  1810.  Union  (Mnnl.v  was  m-attnl  in 
184.  out  of  parts  .if  M.*ckl..nl,«rK  an.l  Ans..n  counti.-s. 
hor  many  years  tlu^re  were  few  Baptists  in  the  «p,K.r  or 
M,.eklenbnrfr  portion,  lint  there  wn*  always  many  in 
the  A«s.in  p,irt.ion.  Many  .if  the  ..trly  s..ttl..n.  wh.i  came 
IMinniif;  int.i  this  r.-i.in  yery  s.ion  aft.T  the  cl.we  of  the 

The  *^*^*'”’  Hajitist  ('.iniinunitieK. 

s.  a,Vl  r"'"""’ 

son  n,l  th,.  s„n-.inn.lin,r 

1 Kfti.in,  an.l  no  .l.inlit  many  .if  th.-s.*  immiiIo 
•>i-ouirht  th.'ir  r.‘litrions  i.l,.a«  with  th.Mn.  * 

Crr'k  r'T  <•'»<  "-.‘nt  .ml  fn„«  San.ly 

<a(h.sl  the  n.irlh.«ast.*m  p.irti.in  of  the  county 

I'l  Iliv.T,  in  M..ntp.m- 

‘n.  Th.*n  It  er.iss.*.l  the  Ya.lkin  an.l  B.icky  Biy..rs  m.I 
foun.  ...1  lM,.ky  Uiyor  ,.hnr.-h  in  1770.  John 
a-'^  the  l..a.l,n^r  sjiirit  in  missing  th..s..  riy.Ts  ij 
oanm  past.ir  .if  Uo,Uv  Biv..r  ehur.-h  in  1787.  ' 

Out  frum  (hm  rhuvcli  wunt  Oimnivinu  olnin-h  .i,;..!. 

orr/'T u 

n r I I, a, I 

u r railua  farlluT  w™i,  Thi. 
B«l<-  oil  i'lu.'T'",  ""l'''  '""^"i' 

fn  • . ■ ' canio 

Ilutt  it'  ■ ''  I'.v  Klilura 

"■'•mlaU™;,  nJ’'T  '1',"'“^  '>'-«vml,n.t»  „f 

atill  lite  in  (he  .•.inunnnily.  The  church  mas 
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iiUH'tin};  (lays.  On  Saturday  tlio  church  met  in  confetf  , 


ill  form  tli(*n  |M‘rs(<d(*(]  to  Is'senct*  a don*  oinmc*!  for  nc*^ 
mcinhcrs  and  FlizalM'th  tnil  was  mcidvcd."  i 

f 

t 

t 

< 

I 

I 

1 

1 

I 


( huri  h dividiil  into  fartion«i  and  atm  nnil  asunder, 
missionaries  and  the  anti  niwdonarirw  wrT»»aU»«t  c*iu 
dividisl.  Oomiiroini»-s.  «err  trW.  bat  falM.  In 
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the  church  ciilbnl  for  Ijclj)  from  outride  brethren.  At 
the  siunci  time  the  clmrcli  called  Elder  Itraaington,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  preach  for  them,  lie*  n‘fused  to  serve 
on  account  of  the  troublea  in  th(‘  church. 

In  the  spring  of  18:15,  the  clnirch  called  in  Elders 
Jacob  Helms,  Jake  Lewelbm  and  Solomon  Marsh  to  de- 
cide the  matb'r  of  dividing  the  church.  Thes<‘  men  re- 
fus'd to  take  any  part  in  it  and  triisl  to  unite  them,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Prayer  and  fa.sting  was  unable  t«» 
unite,  so,  in  June,  18:t5,  the  church  vot<'<l  to  sejxirate. 
The  anti-missionaries  withdivw  to  (Iriflln’s  School-house, 
out  of  which  grew  the  old  drove  Si)ring  Church,  near  the 
pr(‘seut  town  of  .Marshville. 

The  missionaries  held  the  church  building.  After  the 
departure  of  the  anti-missionaries,  the  eburrh  sent  to  the 
Moriah  As.sociation  for  helj)  to  rc'organir.e  tin*  clumdi. 
The  Asso(‘iation  appoint4‘<I  as  a eommitt(>e  to  visit  and 
assist  tlnun  Elders  JoiJ  (Julbslge,  W.  E.  Hrasingt«.n  and 
T.  Mason.  These  num  vlsit<Ml  the  church  in  (VtolsT. 
lS:b>,  and  drew  uj)  rub‘s  and  rc'gnlations,  wbicb  remain 
about  the  same  to-day.  The  church  then  eonsistisl  of 
Keventy-thr(‘e  members.  All  the  disj)ut4*s  Is-ing  s<-ttle<l, 
the  church  began  to  grow. 

Elder  Joed  dulbslge  was  called  to  1m>  their  first  i*astor 
after  the  organization.  11  is  salary  was  to  ls‘  twentv-tive 
dollars  a year.  This  is  the  first  ns-onl  in  reganl’  to  a 
pastors  siilary.  He  seuTcsl  the  church  with  wal  for  two 
\ears.  During  his  pastorate*  the*  church  joineel  in  union 
nn*<*tings  with  the  Moriah  .XsscM'iation.  The*  ediurch  tesik 
an  active  ]>art  iu  the  work  of  the  .\ssociaf  ion.  l><>b*gaf«*s 
wen*  sent  to  the  .Associatiem,  and  these  d<>Iegates  for 

many  y(*ars  were  Lemtn*!  Williams,  John  drifTln  and 
Enoch  Sik(*s. 
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John  Culpepper  8ucceedi*d  Joel  Gulledge  as  jKisto  . 
He  remainetl  two  yi’ars,  doing  a great  work,  for  he  >%a8  f 
very  strong  man.  lie  was  succeedwl  after  two  years  bj 
Elder  W.  A.  Morris. 

During  all  thm*  years  E.  ('.  Williams  was  ohurc 
clerk,  till  he  was  finally  ortlainwl  as  a minister,  lit 
records  an*  kept  with  a neatm*ss  and  correctness  tha 
show  ability.  Elders  E.  C.  Williams  and  Dr.  J.  h • I** 
s<*it(h1  the  church  fn>m  1S44  to  1840.  During  this  tii 
E.  C.  Williams  often  pnochwl.  Elder  Iso  was  an  » * 
cellent  physician,  and  for  a time  successful  iMistor,  bO 
soon  he  began  to  disngn*<*  with  his  church  on  the  subj*’^ 
of  et(*rnal  ])unishment.  In  1840,  Elder  illiams  Isvaui 
pastor.  .\t  this  time  the  church  was  strengthentHl  by  tl 
acciuisition  of  memlNrs  <»f  the  «»ld  Kocky  Kiver  chun*h- 
esiH'cially  the  Hentons,  who  were  active  in  the  churc 
It  was  under  Elder  Ia*<*’s  administration  that  the  fit 
Sunday  scIkm)!  was  cstablishwl.  The  book  usisl  on 
day  was  the  s]H‘lling  lHH»k. 

In  isr>."),  the  church  building  was  blown  do»n.  It 
decid«*<l  to  n>huild  one  mile  south  of  the  old  place,  win 
the  church  now  stands.  FMder  E.  I«.  Davis,  who  had  j 
first  gone  with  the  anti-missionaries,  lieraroe  pastor.  !• 
forty  years  In*  remaint'd  the  slM*pheTtl  of  this  flock, 
was  a n*ally  gr«*at  jiion«*»r  pulpit  oniti»r.  IIis.fn»'e 
rugg«*<l,  his  voin*  aTis  strong  and  foireful.  his  p*>wer 
denunciation  was  terrible,  his  imagination  *as  vl 
and  his  figures  of  s]s*«*('h  were  pictnn^ue.  He  wa 
natural  orator.  I’nder  him  came  great  revivals. 
wen*  add(*<l  to  the  church.  Wrong  men  wen*  unabi* 
n*sist  the  tom*nt  «*f  the  pnarher’s  elonoence.  He  ^ 
mained  {lastor  as  long  as  he  livrd.  which  was  for  ah*** 
forty  years. 
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Many  churcheH  luive  grown  up  from  Meadow  Branch. 
Ill  1852,  letters  were  granted  to  C.  Austen  and  wife,  Jas, 
Benton  and  wifi?,  and  otheix,  to  organizxi  the  Baptist 
cluireh  in  ^lonroi*.  This  old  church  has  1kh‘U  the  most 
lufluential  church  in  the  county. 

biuce  the  death  of  Elder  Davis,  the  pastors  have  lieen 
dders  Biviais,  J.  it.  Blchardson,  Thomas  Carrick,  \V.  O. 
''  ilhoit,  and  W.  s.  Kunderlmrk. 

rile  church  is  now  a memluir  of  the  Union  Ass<K‘intion. 
ere  is  also  situated  the*  Wingate  ScIkhiI,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  Association. 
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by  white  preachers  from  the  pulpit  and  in  their  quarter^ 
and  were  baptized  by  white  preachers.  They  contrib^ 
ted  verj’  little  to  church  exiiensea.  At  this  time  the 
tor  received  no  salarj-.  1 1 

The  church  has  ordainc-tl  to  the  ministry  seven  pn‘nc5i‘  ] 
ers,  some  of  whom  have  done  and  are  doing  goo<l  work.  ( 
During  tlie  10.‘{  yeairs  of  its  existence  it  has  stood  as  ^ ( 
“city  set  on  a hill,”  a light  to  the  community.  Its  mci^  1 
hers,  while  they  have  never  bi*t*n  wealthy,  have  IsHm  i®^ 
deiKuident,  energetic  livers.  They  have  ls*cn  fair  sjot 
pit's  of  the  old  Southern  chiralry  in  every  respect.  I 
Once  every  year  there  is  a reunion  or  old  folks’  «hij  : 
_ when  all  the  «)ld  memls'rs  and  citixens  meet  and  sing  til 
old  songs  Unit  they  usetl  to  sing,  and  discuss  such 
as  may  Ik?  dt'sirable.  This  is  always  a great  and  hapu 
day,  and  is  attendtsl  by  thousamls  of  people  from  f| 
and  near,  and  it  greatly  helps  to  keep  up  that  spirit ' 
love  that  is  so  characteristic  of  this  people. 


I 
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the  organization  and  building  of  the 

EDENTON  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

R(‘C(>i\tHl,  Ldenton  Dec.  8,  1811,  from  Edmund  Hos- 
kins, his,  John  Blount,  Peter  P.  Lawrence,  and  Wni. 
Biount’.s  joint  note  dated  80t!i  of  Novemln'r  last  at  GO 
ay.s  for  ijiio.  whieli  wlien  paid  will  he  in  full  for  the 
contmct  for  huilding  the  Baptist  Moi-tini;  House  in 
enton,  including  extra  work,  etc. 

(SijjncHl)  Wm.  Xichoij^, 
w hose  names  are  hereunto  snhserilxMl,  promise  to 
pay  to  Edmund  Hoskins,  John  Blount,  William  Blount, 
t Lawnmee,  Commissioners  of  the  Baptist 

House  in  Edimton,  the  sum  afllxi'd  to  our  re- 

Wldt^  of  l^^tl»in^^  Plastering. 

Intewashiufr,  and  Painting  said  .Meeting  Hous<*. 

April  loth,  1812. 

-Martha  Uomhouj'h  $.■»  00 

•^nna  Luton  r'/w. 

Elizabeth  Hoskins,  (paid)  r. 

Dally  Hkinuer,  (imid)  

«arah  Maiiniujf,  “ ]'■’  ‘ ' 

Peiyi^v  Cos<‘  “ 

, •»  00 

Miriam  (^irpenter i/,.. 

Anna  YiHunans ' 

Eanny  Hoskins,  “ ’ ” p?? 

ElizalM'th  Bissell,  “ 

Mary  S.  Bis.sell,  « . ’ 

^lary  Boherts 

Lydia  Bennett  “ 

Ann  Crand.v,  “ on 

I wi,  ■■  

Lydia  Bond,  « 

,j  ’ o.OO 
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Commissioners  for  Building  Baitist  Meeting  IIous^ 


IN  TUB  Town  of  Edenton, 

To  B'ni.  Sichoh,  Dr.  , 
£ a. 

To  Imildins  Miicting  Houhc,  as  per  contract,  475. 00. f 

Aflixing  Cupola  as  i)er  agrccniont 37.10.' 

End  of  side  galleries,  “ 125.00. 


Extra  lalsir  and  plank,  j 

To  00  lights,  sash,  glass,  putty,  etc 

Paid  Blacksmith  

Paid  .Tonathan  Lawton  for  plates  to  hang  the 

Isdl  

Paiil  negro  .TefTn*y  for  attending  Bricklayers 

and  finding  him  1 day 

To  12.J  bushels  lime 


6.00. 


10.14. 

1.15. 


1*’ 


6. 


1.17J 


SOMK  UaKK  OM)  UrTTKIW 
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SOME  RARE  OLD  LETTERS 


AiuiKViLLK,  C.  IL,  B.  C.,  Fob,  2,  1848. 
lirothrr  Wait: 

The  people  in  the  Wi'«U‘rn  part  of  North  Carolina 
*P<?ak  verj-  kinillv  of  you.  You  luive  not.  disfiracMMl  the 
^ptiKt  caus<‘.  You  thendon*  iuhhI  not  Ih‘  ashanuHl  to 
luii'k  again.  I have  whui  what  troidihnl  me  since  I 
away.  At  lancointon  and  Charlotte  there*  is  no 
tion^'"^  ^•‘uredi,  though  each  place  has  ai  large  popida- 
^ ’ ***neh  W(>alth,  and  a well  support4*d  pnm  At 
*he  |M>ople  hardly  ktmw  wluit  ji  Itaptist  is. 
ho  . *^'***-' ***'*'“'•>*  «'»d  .MethiMlists  have  gone  ahead.  I 
Y 1'.  usi*  all  y«>ur  inllm*nce  to  induce  the  Con- 

"ttpply  those*  place's.  It  hapiN>ns  that  the 
the  ptists  have  tnke*n  all  the  se-hesds  anel  alme>st  all 
of  ^'»ve‘ve>n  South  Caredina.  It  is  jiwful  to  think 


**«wrenr»>  (' 

^»»»‘<*VlIle  C*.  11 


^L,  |s>pulatieui  111)0,  pre*ss,  im  Itaptist  Cli. 

o .i 

“ 500,  “ “ “ “ 

*i  a a u 

not),  “ “ 


t nion, 

^^Qure-as, 

Tj,,  ’ <1  <<  4< 

’ « “ “ 

^ * 14  l«  44 

***^ot  towl***^  ''■'udel  take*  up  yeeur  is>n  ntiel  write 
Uin 

Y 

th  ***'*^'*  (Bignesl)  Ki.IAM  DetnseiN. 

^‘Oiv  “'«•  l"^•w  ve-ry  little.  I 

hut  one*  NuiNMTils'r  for  the  Southern 
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Baptist  at  Charleston  in  the  whole  State,  but  I think  ai 
efficient  minister  could  do  much  for  the  paper  amon 
them. 

ttJX^EII’T  FKOM  EIAA.S  IK)I»f»ON. 

August  7,  1848.  U<*ceive<l  «)f  Nathaniel  I.  Olive 
Treasurer  of  the  lU‘nulah  AsmR’iation,  fl*»0  in  full  f* 
my  8er\’icc*s  as  missionary  of  the  Ibnilali  Association  th? 
past  year,  dcHlucting  ns  I do  thirty  d<illars  for  my  a 
sence  and  attention  to  private  business. 

Eua«  Ihweox. 


Brother  Barcfoy: 

1 nH’eivwl  yojir  letter  some  time  liack  and  should  ha 
answerwl  you  lK*f»)n'  this  Ume. 

I have  HulmcrilMsl  |10.  f«»r  tlie  purfsise  of  saving  t 
Hnptist  Church  in  Italeigh,  ami  should  then*  be  mo 
enough  n»is«sl  t«>  save  the  church  you  will  pay  the  ro« 
in  your  hands  U»  this  obj«*et,  I will  notice  the  final  i 
of  the  affair  and  write  to  you  what  to  d<K  1 will  give  it 
the  Convention  if  Uiey  fall  to  save  the  rhunh. 

Yours  truly,  (Slgnctl)  U.  I».  Kt'MrAaa^ 


Sept,  1. 

Ih  nr  Brother  Wail : 

Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  month  speak 
my  hcmrt  is  full  of  pleasant  feelings,  hearing  that  yon 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living  in  the  Itivine  II 
causi*,  I ho|N>  you  may  Is*  able  to  continue  in  y«wir  lal 
of  hive  and  continue  to  n-ap  much  assurance  that  n 
lalsirs  an*  not  in  vain.  Ilml  you  l•ern  at  the  Wesa 
Convention  yon  ci>rtainly  must  or  would  have  hef«  ftl 
to  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  tlod— that  your  and 
lalsirs  wen*  not  in  vain  llfte«*n  vears  ago  endeavtwi 
ho|s*  (against  hope.)  to  rnltlvate  a )l Mottary 
the  mountain  rhurrhr*  of  Ntuih  t'andina.  Think 


I 

I 
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their  lilN'mlity, — <»v»?r  ^oOO.  oolloctwl  for  Iwucvolent 
PuT)os4*m;  what  hath  0<h1  wrotinht?  We  have  lK*en 
o«Ufif>il  hy  tlie  laI>orH,  couiioc'Ih,  and  converaations 
Hretlm-a  .Ionian,  Furman,  and  .lainoH, — Huoh  men  as 
'h*^*  irive  rhanirter  to  ua,  -For  want  of  talent  in  our 
^tinn,  I waxafniid  to  eneounip*  the  or);aniKation  of  the 
•■Ktem  ('onv«>ntion,  Imt  we  an*  jjn*at.ly  atnui^^thennl  hy 
* eacrewion  of  tin*  (tn*t*n  Fiver  Asxoelat  ion.  They  have 
^im*  «.fiioii.i,t  men  and  im*anH.  .1.  .M.  Wehh  ia  now  a full 
il'KKionary  .Vdvmnite. 

*Inr  lM*Iove<l  Itnither  I’o8<*y  has  llnishnl  IiIh  eonrw*,  and 
ihi.  Mjune  tiim*.  Ilnither  Dniry  DohiuH  «*nt»*n*<l  into 
rent  Ih^neons  IMkerton  and  Iln*vanl  of  Fane  ('n*<*k 
Do  mon* — our  ehnreh  at  .\MhevllIe  in  Htill  Kinall. 
AfTectionately  ytMim, 

_ (Slj:m*<l)  TIIOMAH  STIlADlJilY. 

^ Itrnt her  Wait: 

***  ’*“•*  l‘’«unlly’M  love  to  Sinter  W.  and  |)an};hter. 
y an*  Dot  |on{;  for);otten  at  a time. 


^'s  .IfM^DDMiri/  fo  thr  Ttarn 

Itopthl  Stair  ('nnrrntinn  of  \uiik 


Ifrar  Itrrth 
An 


rrn: 


*®y  ann,  !*  *^  ^ •^'<'<*lveil  notin*  tlinmnh  yo\ir  H<*<’n*tarj’,  of 
**on  I * J**”*''***  « .'IlnMiomiry  to  the  Yadkin  Annorla* 

* ' pri*|inn'i|  i,,  t^h  t ..  M 1 I ....I ..  I..  nt  _ %*  . 1 


kin  . to  go. 

•'»«»  lnll.m  uniii 


I lalNin**!  exelnnively  in  the  Yad* 
I n*eeivnl  a eommnnieafion  fn>m 


Df  therhaJ*?*^  •^*^r<’tnry,  datnl  Feh.  H5th,  informinit  me 
the  town.  np|H>intinent,  and  nllottinn  me 

•“yotherin,  M'Hkvilie.  and  Kmkfonl,  with 

• ^‘Dee  thf.a'i*^K*^**”*'’ *’*'*‘^'  * rlnnun*. 

the^ml^l  pn*nrhnl  n*(rtilarly  in  earh  month  in 

K***  and  a |dnn*  l.n  the  nmnty  of  Hnrn-  and 
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a place  called  Kwl  Plains.  Our  prospects  at  Salisbur; 


are  very  encouraging.  Our  church  now  consists  of  fu 
teen  members  and  sev(*ral  others  an*  exjKt'ting  to  joii 


soon.  We  nml  at  this  place  now  more  pn-aching  ant  y 
a meeting  house.  I would  advise  that  pn*nching  bt*  luU  !- 
here  twice  in  each  month.  I think  by  pn*iK*r  manaj^ 
ment  we  may  have  a prosperous  church  in  >Iocks\*iIU 
Would  recommend  the  continuation  of  a Missionai;  | 
there.  Our  church  in  Itcs-kfonl  is  in  a l*ad  stale, 
found  it  full  of  tnish,  and  it  has  cost  me  much  lab«>r 
g<*t  it  out.  It  is  not  yet  out,  but  in  view  of  the  imim 
tance  of  the  place  while  Und h<*r  W«*st*s  female  sch«»ol  r 
mains  then*  would  advis<*  sending  a Missionary  then* 
connection  with  the  Yadkin  Ass«H-iati<»n. 

Itnl  Plains  is  a very  im]M>rtant  jKiint  and  should 
all  means  1m*  wi'll  occuplnl.  This  place  with  Salishu 
and  Mocksvilh*  would  Is*  an  nppn»priate  field  for  a M 
sionaiy. 

I have  tnivelh*<l  in  the  s«*rvice  of  the  Convention  1*> 
miles,  acconling  to  soim*  minuti's  I kept — pn«rhed 
K<*rmons,  and  deliven*<l  two  addn*sses,  ha|»tix«l  14.  con 
tute<l  1 church,  onlainnl  1 di'ncon. 

The  prayer  mei‘tings  1 attendnl,  the  families  I h 
visitnl,  tin*  exhortations  I delivensl.  etc.,  I took  no 
tin*  «)f.  I have  n*n*iv«*il  for  tin*  Convent  i«»n  fn»ro 

IbM'kfonl  

MtM'ksville 20.ri0 


Uni  Plains  . 
Salisbiirv  . ’ 


fl42.4TJ 

Ib*s|M*<'t fully  submlttisl. 
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1 lip  ^^ptist  H i * 

toric^  Namb*r—  "’••J*  ri*}rl’<‘I  Il>‘‘  lllM’IillC  of  illU* 

f*pUiutioo  **'•’  Almiiiii  of  lli(‘  ('ollojfi'  ill  Thk  W. 

I'«>iU2tT  STniKNT.  Tilt*  wonl  “tliwoiitiiiiu!’’ 

„ I'six  inarrttl  iiianv  nniri's  of  our  former  hiiU- 

*cnlM*rs  \v  . 1 ^ 

RTi*  well  awan*  tliat.  all  of  the  past,  iKHiiea 

a|,j***'**.*”**^*^''**’‘  l>«ve  not  Imiui  of  a vital  intereHt.  to  our 

P*  rt'iiiitly  tliia  Heeiiilun  ilefiTt,  TllE  HTI^ 

Ijjj  ’ ^ **^**'kI»  Dr.  SikeH,  proiMtstMl  two  ynirn  ap»  to  the 

City ^*‘'**‘  ^’onvnitloii,  then  in  Kitwioii  at.  KliEalM'th 

^hipt****  ***“'“**’  **•>'•  inmie  i*aeli  year  tti  the  hiattiry  of  the 

‘“•“httHr**  *'*  ^‘•Dli  ('arolina.  Tliia  propoHitioii  wiih  ac- 

man.  *''•  "*  >’«<• 

I**'‘I‘art*  ti***'  A.  I.  •luHtiei*  were  appoiutetl  to 

^*>'1  a V|.  "'"V  liliiiiher.  They  iliil  mi. 

wiiK  juihliHliiMl.  It  eoiitaiiietl 
“hall  writo  'aim*  to  the  future  hintorian  who 

’•trujjpij^  ' *^1*'  *^***^*^***IJ  Htory  of  our  |M*ople  ami  their 
***  ^<ate.  Milt.  III,.  reHiilta  from  thin  fln*t 
*'*  pri-m.nt  It  niwt  UN  Homi*  fT.’t 

an»l*^*^* '"**  *^****  iNHiie  of  the  matiuxiiie  to  the 

I " NiilmerllMT  tiiil  it  hriiijj  iior  Ntir  a 

‘•‘••'rent  1,1 


I'or  a uiiiiiImt  of  years  nieh  StI’Iiknt  stjilT 


rest 

AKK 
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Now  here  is  the  second  issue— our  second  attempt  t 
preserve  some  rare  bits  of  o>ir  historj-  that  might  othe 
wise  be  lost  But  this  is  quite  expensive  to  us,  if  it  doc 
not  interest  our  r(?aders  and  increase;  our  audience.  \\ 
do  not  write  men*!}*  to  see  our  nanu*s  in  print,  or  for  ih 
fun  of  publishing  a mapuine,  but  lH*cause  we  hare  * 
message  for  our  iH*ople  in  each  issue,  and  ls*sides  m*e  ai 
end(*avoring  to  prejMin*  ours(‘lves  in  this  «*ay  to  wield  * 
wider  influence  in  the  Baptist  life  of  the  years  to  come. 

We  wish,  now,  to  mak«*  this  np|M‘nl  to  the  alumni  a 
friends  of  the  (’ollegi*:  w«*  have  contribute!  s<»me 
towanl  the  pn>s<*rving  of  our  history,  and  all  »e  ask 
return  is  that  you  sulisirilK*  for  The  Student,  and 
this  way  show  your  appn*ciation  of  what  «'e  are  end 
oring  to  <lo  for  the  t'onveiition  and  ('ollep*.  We  are  i 
trying  to  make  money  otit  of  the  nmgaaine.  We  fell 
debt  last  yt-ar  lM*<*aus4*  of  the  little  intenwt  shown  in 
by  our  alumni.  Now,  1 ask  you,  shall  the  magazine 
straiiglnl  and  kille*!  by  ndd  m*ghTt  ami  indifTen*: 

It  should  Ik*  of  gn*at  inten*si  to  you.  It  is  |»«il4j.  ^ 
hy  YOUR  Isiys.  It  is  a symlsd  of  their  struggles 
broader  life.  It  furniHh«*s  the  op|Mirtunity  for  pn*p 
tion  of  the  men  who  are  to  Ik*  the  editors  and  writ* 
the  Baptist  ranks  of  the  yi*nrs  to  come. 

Now,  brethr<*n,  h«*ar  the  conclusion  nf  the  whole 
ter,  siilMu  rilK*  for  The  Student,  read  It,  and  therrdiy 
courage  the  Ikhs  who  an*  trying  to  help  thenurlms. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS.  Editor 


ROLL  OF  LICENSED  LAWYERS 

(With  Pmrnt  Pott>ofriCf«). 


J-  K.,  nr*«niiboit>, 
All^V  8-  C. 


All-.  V N.  C. 


aSI^  j’  ^ C 

• II  .V. 


8**l  ti’  r V:  *^*^»‘*»*n*.  X. 
bmuT;  N.  C. 

5*^.  J c'b*^*^**’**'**  ^• 


5»«nA..  4^1*  A.hp.4*,  K. 

V r*  X.  C 


A to  * S**'  • X. 
R<*r»«*||W.  N. 


{*  '•  vr  •"■*»»»ii*, 
n 7 X.  (\ 


oSSjrfc.Js:;;;'-; 

• "pm*.  X.  t\ 


('hUholm,  W.  A.,  Itorkinitham. 
ClilTord,  .1,  C„  Dunn,  N.  C, 

(^loud,  K.  II.,  C'oliimbuR,  N.  C. 

Colliar,  .1.  1*. , Florida. 

Cnnkr,  A.  W.,  (ln»cn»lioro,  N.  C. 
ftVioppr,  It  W.,  Autrj'vilRi,  X.  C. 
(’ox,  FL  V.,  Ajdrn,  N.  C. 
tCraiit,  K. 

(’rantir,  II.  A.,  WllkwiUiro,  N.  C. 
Critohar,  II.  A.,  Willianioton,  X.  0. 
CrumpUr,  II.  11.,  C'linlon,  X.  C, 

Dnvi^  M.  I,.,  IbHiufoH,  N.  C. 
Dirklnaon,  O,  P.,  Wilwm,  X.  C. 
I>in|t«>thnr(,  O.  F.,  Mimin,  (la. 
Dixon,  K.  II.,  I’illalioro,  N.  C. 
Ihinn,  It.  (?H  Knftplil.  N.  (^ 

Dunn,  H.  A.,  Scotland  Nock,  N.  C. 
Dunn,  D.  W.,  Sprajr,  N.  C. 

Dunn,  W,  .\.,  Scotland  N#*’k,  N.  C. 
DunninK,  A.  U.,  llolM<taonTillc. 
Duncan.  .1.  S.,  Ilcaufort,  N,  C. 
Duncan,  S'.  (1.,  Clinton,  X.  C. 
t Durham,  Wallcra,  Itaiciith,  N.  C. 
Ilya,  IL  II.,  Faycttmilln,  N.  C. 

thiarly,  II.  \V.,  Aulandar,  N,  C. 
FMaranla,  (’,  ,|„  Franklin.  Va, 
Kirhinaon,  W,  I*.  Itranchvilla,  (LC 

Farraa,  T,  S.,  ,\ahc(a<m,  X,  C. 

F.*rl.  D.  F-  Italaich,  N.  C. 
•Fatlhlna,  A.  ('..  Phillpplna  la. 
Foftuna,  It.  It , r.lliatlnn,  tla. 

(tatlaii.1.  tl.  \V,  Salialairy,  N.  C. 
Ilaxin,  .1,  A.,  Kananavtila,  S,  C. 
tlllaa,  .1.  A,  Durham.  N.  C, 
(illraath,  C-  tl,  WlIkcalaHo.  K.  C 
(lIMaaall,  P.  W . Want  worth.  X.C. 
(lodwin.  A,  P.,  llatcarilla,  N,  C, 
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•Gore,  .1.  H.,  Wilmington,  X.  C. 
Green,  C.  H.,  Hakenivillc,  N.  C. 
Gulley,  Donald,  Wake  Forent,  X.  C. 
Gulledge,  J.  W.,  Wadenboro,  X.  C. 
•Grandy,  W.  11.,  Elizabeth  City. 

Hairfleld,  E.  M.,  Axton,  Va. 

Hall,  S.  E.,  Winston,  X.  C. 

Hall,  C.  Roxboro,  X.  C. 

Hamrick,  F.  I).,  Shelby,  X.  C. 
tllarold,  A.  B.,  Dunn,  X.  C. 

Harris,  C.  U.,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 

Hasten,  G.  H.,  Winston,  X.  C. 
Hatcher,  M.  F.,  .Mliemarle,  X.  C. 
Haynes,  F.  W.,  Hamptonville,  X.  C. 
Henderson,  .1.  R.,  Wilkesls>ro,  X.  C. 
Hines,  H.,  I^inrastrr,  H.  C. 

Hobgoisl,  F.  I’.,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 
Holbrook,  A.,  Wllkrsl«>ro,  X.  C. 
Hobbs,  E.  C.,  Gatrsville,  X.  C. 
Hoyle,  T.  C.,  GrrensU)ro,  X.  C. 
Honeycutt.  A.  C.,  Alliemarle,  X.  C. 
Harwotsl,  .1.  H.,  Ridddnsville,  X.  C. 

.lackson,  W.  M..  Stuart,  Va. 
Johns«in,  •!.  McX.,  Alierdcrn,  X.  C, 
.lohnson,  W.  R.,  Wiixisor,  S.  C. 
•lohnson.  Hugh,  Scotland  Xeek. 
.lohnson.  X.  H..  Raleigh,  N, 

•lones,  W.,  Swan  Quarter,  X.  C. 
.lustice,  .\.  B.,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

Keener,  W.  X..  Llncolnlnn.  X.  C. 
Kellinger,  F,  W.,  Xorlolk,  Va, 
Kerr,  .Ino.  H..  Warrenton,  X.  C. 
•Kenney,  ,1.  X.,  Wimlsor,  N.  C. 
Kiltrell.  .1.  c.,  Hen.ler«m.  X,  C. 
Koonee.  c.  I)..  .lacksonrllle.  S.  (*, 
tKornegay,  H..  Stem,  Ml... 


lArkins.  K.  k.  Burgaw,  N.  C. 
Uwience.  U.  (•„  laimlieit.m,  S, 
tl.eary,  k .1.,  Morehead  City,  X. 
ks*,  R.  K,,  kimtwrton.  X 
letlran.!,  .1.  W,.  IW-nnett.tBU.  S 
I^lgh,  .1.  A,,  Columbia,  H.  C 

IJitle,  .1.  E.,  Charlotte.  X.  C. 

J,  V..  (*A«(rfnUe  S,  <*, 
I^g.  I.  F..  Monroe.  X,  c. 
tiding.  Hugh,  tta.innia  X C 
I.yn.  W,  H..  Raleigh,  N C 
Uyon.  F,  II..  Wilkclewo.  X.  C. 


tMangum,  X.  P..  ''ake  Foreat. 
Maness.  T.  D..  Coooord,  X.  a 
Markham.  T.  .k  KlwabeUi  City. 
Martin.  O.  1’..  KboxtiIK  Teii^ 
Martin.  V.  B..  KliiabeUi  CiiyjN. 
Marlin,  C.  11..  Washington  IE 
tMathews.  P.  W KaBeld,  N.C 
MK'ullen.  C,  K,  Burgaw.  X.  a 
McDume.  1).  k.  Fayrttonlln  X. 
McDuffie.  P.  C,  Xfw  'ortt.  N.  V 
MKilamery,  A.  C,  MotkerrllnX. 
Mrlntvrr,  H..  N.  C.^ 

McIeiKlon.  H.  H..  Wail««*^.  X. 
McKinney  . T.  8..  .‘ipmee  Piw.  X 
tMcXeill.  .1.  C,.  UharMto.  X.  C 
McXeill.  G.  Carthage,  X.  C 
McNeill.  R-  H..  Washington  D. 
tMedlin  A.  J-  Wake  FomO.  X. 
Meillin.  k U Monrew.  X.  U 
M^diin^  I.  M..  EliMhrth  C»j. 
Midy^tte.  G.  K..  Jashwm  X.  C. 
Mtsire.  k J..  Xew  Bern  X.  O 
tM.«.re,  K.  V,  UWdot*.  X.  C 
Morris,  R.  K,  Rntherhwdl*^  X- 
M.wris,  J.  P,  Colwnhais.  X.  C. 
Morgan  J.  R-.  Warncrtlle.  X. 
Mims.  C,  R.,  Bangwin 
••  •• 

Mull.  <»  M..  Slwdhf.  _ 

Miiri^r.  T.  J.,  GrwiW»»wn  X. 

MuJTc.  M.,  Ullingl**.  X-  ^ 

•Newell.  <J.  W,  Williawo 
Xesretl.  S.  A.  » llliawiston.  X 
tXcwi.wi.  w.  U,  AHiagton  . 
tXorHwt,  P.  J,  Fiankim 

•dales.  II.  T.  Ka.isttealB*.  X. 
tHiie.  P.  J,  A|w».  X < 


Pare.  W.  II . RahsgV  > < 
•pr»dlcl<«.  W IS  . w ash 
IVteraWI.  •»  H,  tH'or'* 
Peanem.  W ¥ . Al»-nn  Om 
IVtr— . K Ik  l».dm  n \ < 
Pir.a.  J M.  I^iha-n  v C 
INri.c.  C X 

powers.  A K.l»w«g*e  ' ^ 
Prtioli.  W ^ . l'4eMon  X C 
tPrkheid.  J Ik  W.wae««-  ' 


Qwiaa.  4 Ik  ‘I".'  X C 
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PitUboro,  N.  C. 
5*y»«>W».  o.  D.  B..  Troy,  N.  C. 

H..  Pilot  MounUin.  N.C. 
wUr,  C.  D,  BirminffhAiii.  AU. 

F-  O,  A.hevillo,  N.  C. 

T.  O.,  Warrcnton,  N.  C. 
5"*^.  'V.  W..  Abookie,  N.  C. 

C.  Sanfonl.  S.  C. 

J.  B.,  JadcKonriiii*,  FI*. 
Kyw*.  X.  T.,  B«n*.>n.  N.  C. 


A.  P,  Tbomanvillp.  N.  C. 

H.  0.,  \Vliuton-S*l«H.  N.  C. 

CW,  W,nlon.  X.  C. 

J.  H..  Wilmington.  X.  C. 
^Wnoo  R.  I..  Uncointon.  X.  C. 

R.  X.,  R»U|gh.  X.  C. 

I.«mb»*Tton.  X.  C. 

T.  U.  Wall*  Wall*.  Waah. 
r Carolina. 

***’"*  MminUtn.  X.  C, 
^ SalUbnry,  X.  C. 
q~  P..  IJimb»^ion.  X.  C, 

n 'J-  ^^•^‘Wood.  R.  C.* 

Wi**brth  cuy.  x.c 

»»i«drf|.  p.  D.,  fUnvIort,  X.  C. 

Martliuvlllr.  V*. 
^f*»ir,to..  n.  ( Uytim.  X.  C. 


Tilley,  A.  E.,  JclTcruon,  N.  C. 
TinilK-rlake.  K.  W.,  Wako  Foreat. 
Ttx>n,  K.  M.,  Whileville,  X.  C. 
Turner,  11.  W.,  Klirabcth  City. 

Upoburch.  K.  F.,  Cary,  X.  C. 

tVann,  P.  S..  WallburR.  X.  C. 
Varaer,  I*  B.i  Klnaton,  X.  C. 
V'aughan,  I*  T.,  NMhvillo,  N.  ^ 
Vernon.  J.  H.,  BurllngUm,  N.  C. 


Wa(i«*nrr,  J.  M..  Rjtarta,  X.  C. 
\Va^»ner,  W.  M.,  Rparla,  X.  C. 
tWatkin*.  .1.  C.,  Wlnaton,  X.  C. 
Woatherapoon,  W.  11..  Wako  For- 
eat, X.  C. 

WebK  W.  P., . Oklah*^ 

Weekm  C.  D..  WllmInRton.  X.  C. 
Whlanant,  .1.  W.,  l^nolr,  C. 
While.  It.  B..  Frankllnlon.  X.  C. 
Whltle)-,  T.  F..  So«»U*a«l  X'adu 
Wlke.  It..  Weliater,  X.  C. 
Wllwm.  A.  F.,  Wake  Foreat,  X,  C. 
Willlama,  II.  H.,  f'onwrd.  X.  C. 
Wmiama,  1*  B..  BiK'klnflham.X.C 
tWInburne.  t'haa.,  Florida, 
Wiahaii,  W.,  l.umlierlon.  X.  C. 
Wright.  •!.  C.,  Alliemarle,  X.  C. 
Worrell.  .1.  A.,  .laekaon.  X.  C. 


t Rot  In  prattle*. 


•t>**<1. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


CAREY  B.  TAYLOR.  Editor 


— Probably  there  Ih  nothing  iJmt  will  appeal  to  t 
alumni  of  Wake  Forest  more  tlian  the  chanp"**  that  hat 
taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years.  Not  unlike  a 
oth(*r  towns,  it  must  either  advanct?  or  ndrojirade,  a. 
the  alumni  will  Is*  plad  to  know  Wake  Koreat  ha*  a 
vancetl.  Where  once  sttssl  the  unsiplttly  wtsslen  bui! 
inp  on  the  old  Timlierlnkt*  eorner,  now  stand*  a nk 
larp«>  brick  ston*,  nin  by  Ztdmlon  Vance  Petsl.  where  a 
thinp  in  the  Indies’  and  pent*’  fumishinp  line  can 
Imupht.  The  small  shack  that  w*  l«»np  dispraceil  F 
ulty  Avenue  has  lM*en  t<irn  away  and  in  it*  stitad  ha* 
built  a handsome  brick  jsiKf-tinice  buildinp.  Khould 
alumni  wht»  praduatisl  years  apo  return  t<»  Wake  Foi 
to-day,  they  would  not  And  the  larpe  xncant  prove  hehl 
Hr.  Uoynll’s  ri>sidc>n<*f>,  as  (hey  usisl  to  we  it;  but  t! 
wouhl  s<e  adorninp  it  the  (M>nutiful  neidence  of  Mr. 

( . Powell,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  (own,  M* 
tieorpo  Wall  and  .\ndrew  Davis  liave  also  made  l‘ 
port  of  town  Isiintifiil  by  buildinp  two  nice  nwid 
Till*  old  Isittom  and  cornfleld,  «ith  it*  acini  and 
w ri*ams  of  the  owls  and  Imt*.  known’io  the  day*  of 
borouph.  Dixon,  llobpissl.  Mitchell,  ami  many  .4*: 
ia\i  Ins*!)  ri*volutionixisl,  and  today  «r  i«e  the  rot 
mdl  down  then*  and  the  music  1*  that  of  ibe  ham 
a iir  of  the  wins*!*,  and  the  hill*  siirruundinp  it  ared 
* ti  man\  rottape*.  When*  mas  once  a narmmr 
alHMit  one  ,,narter  of  a mile  in  Icnpih,  is  n«m  the 
fill  1*  acuity  A Venn..  „v,.-  - i,,--  -r  - 


In  and  Ahout  Coddkgk 
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part  of  town  have  been  u<l(letl  scveml  cottages  and  tlie 
spacious  “Kenilwortlj.”  Sevenil  brick  stores  have  been 
built,  helping  the  busiiu'ss  part  of  town.  Not  only  has 
tbe  town  undergone  changes,  but  the  campus  and  faculty 
have  changetl  so  tliat  you  would  hardly  recogniw;  the 
place.  The  weetls  in  fn»ntof  the  old  Purefoy  IloUd  have 
given  way  to  a handsome  brick  structim*,  known  Jis  Uie 
Alumni  Huilding,  wlu'n*  the  sciencj's  aire  laugh U The 
dissci-ting  ns)m  for  the  mwlical  class  is  also  in  this  build- 


•ag.  And  1 might  here  say  that  the  addition  of  the  nuHli- 
<l<‘p«irtment  means  much  for  Wake  h'orest  in  tlie 
fwtun‘.  With  Drs.  Rank  in  ami  (laines  at  the  head  of 
^is  ‘It'portinent,  we  can  claim  omr  of  the  b(*st  imslical 

pmorial  Hall  ami  just  in  front  of  Dr.  Hhsld’s  rt'sidencc, 
Dh  wjij,  eye-s(»n*,  not  only  to  the 

• '*R»N  but  to  the  town  at  large,  has  Ims'H  chain'd  up 
***'  theri?  now  stands  the  pretth'st  building  on  the  cam- 
the  C’olh>gi>  Intlrmary.  Tln'w  two  m*w  buildings 
•lolm tlinmgh  the  untiring  energ,v  of  Prof, 
ill*  * *''**-'^‘^*  l'»‘ve  a comjmsli(tiiH  g,vmnaH- 

boforj  ***^'^”’^*  ^hich  was  deniisl  t.h(tH<>  wlm  gmduatisl 
on  Then  a faeultv  of  twelve  «»r  fourt4S'n;  now 

•‘•".'■■eight,  counting  assistants,  Instructors  and 
Ibiring  all  thes«>  chanp's,  there  are  still  two 
wijnT  * ^•■••'iDate  of  187(1  would  rememls'r  and  re- 

“I)r ’’^Th^'*****  ^••‘iag  the  old  dormitory  and  the  venerable 
ami  f •leffn'VH,  Thm*  s«>em  to  1m«  hen*  to  stav, 

io  the  Ik>  *’  * *‘***^’  "'**  •••'•••.'■  years  yet  to  “lay 

*‘**'‘‘  llfi^^"  ehange  in  the  administration  Infuwsl 

*^•1  be  ' Dollegi*.  For  our  ex-Pn*si«lent,  then* 

*‘r.  rh''T  ” * **’‘^*'’*’  '**""•  'be  mention 

he  ill  ?**  ^ '^“•'■bir’s  name  we  all  Imw  in  n*ven*nc<*, 

•Vnl  by  every  one;  but  every  collegi*  iMs*ms  to 
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be  turning  to  young  men  for  presidents,  and  Wake  F 
est  faces  this  educational  awakening  with  renew 
vigor  and  greater  ambitions,  and  calls  into  service,  v 
its  new  President,  its  brilliant  young  scientist.  Dr.  W 
liam  Louis  Poteat.  He  has  already  pnwen  that  his  cl 
tion  was  no  mistake.  His  rwent  lectures  l)efore  t 
Crozer  and  Newton  Theological  Seminaries,  Chica 
University  and  other  Northern  schools,  are  fast  brin 
Wake  Forest  to  the  front  among  Southern  colleges, 
that  love  and  devotion  that  has  lain  dormant  in  tb^ 
hearts  of  her  alumni  for  Wake  Forest  awaken  and  sbo^ 
itself,  until  a great  chain  has  l)c*en  formed  leading 
from  the  old  (\)llege  and  passing  through  and  bindiJi^ 
together  every  loyal  h(*art  and  complete  a circle  jKissiiif 
back  to  these  Coll(‘ge  walls,  forming  one  great  and  stroft 
brotherhood.  When  this  is  done,  the  State  Conventio*J 
will  not  stop  at  ?ir)0,()00,  but  raise  $250,000,  or 
more,  and  answcT  the  appeal  of  the  rollego  for  11?***^ 
water-works  and  all  mod(*rn  improvements,  that  are  ■ 
necessarv. 


^KE  FOREST  STUDENT 

XXVI.  October,  1906.  No.  2. 


REMEMBERED 

II,  K.  TAGK. 

Dut  througli  the  tangled  rifts 
Of  rambler  and  lilac  spray 

Treimiloiis  ninsic  drifts, 

Ori*amftil  and  far  away. 

Nameless  the  air  to  me, 

And  nameless  the  hand  that  plays — 
Only  a memory 

''ak(Hl  from  the  old,  lost  days. 

I’ar-gliiiij)j„>(i  through  the  giites  of  dreair 
Opening  on  the  past, 

One  loans  in  the  twilight  gleam, 

Lone  in  the  lone,  dim  vast. 

"^hose  langnag(*h>ss  lii)s  would  fain 
Utter  unntterahle  sighs; 

J'orhl  of  infinite  imin 
nos  mute  in  those*  (]uestioning  eyes. 

Is  ther,.  no  time-s(*t  goal 
ixlng  to  loss  a elay? 

^ shall  theye.arning  soul, 

“ans\ver(*d,  ask  alwny? 


2 The  Wake  Forest  Student 

Shadowed  the  window  now, 
Sundown  flushes  the  skies; 
Gold  from  the  lilac  hough 
Fades,  and  the  music  dies. 

Dim  through  the  gates  of  dream 
Spirit-filled  eyes  implore. 

All  in  a dying  gleam — 
Vanishing  evermore! 


Mrs.  Ciiaulks  E.  Taylor 
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MRS.  CHARLES  E.  TAYLOR 


BY  DR.  'V.  II.  ROYALL. 


The  close  of  the  earthly  career  of  this  beautiful 
Rod  beneficent  life  brinj^s  to  countless  hearts  un- 
Rpeakable  sorrow.  Wake  Forest  is  in  tears,  and 
Rll  who  know  Wake  Forest  mourn. 

It  was  on  August  1),  IDOfi,  in  the  quiet  of  an 
evening  hour,  that  she  peacefully  fell  asleep. 

her  in  the  dear  home,  ministering  to  every 
Reed  and  supplying  every  comfort,  were  her  b^ed 
and  among  them,  to  their  mutual  joy,  her 
devoted  sister,  Mrs.  Janie  P.  Duggiui,  of  Porto 


Mrs.  Taylor,  b(*fore  marriage,  was  Miss  Mary 
^I'nton  Prichard,  and  was  born  ^larch  28,  1845, 

‘R  Lanville,  \i\.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  L.  Prichanl,  who,  after  a cancer  of  eminent 
^Rviee  as  a minister'  of  the  gospel,  and  while  yet 
'R  the  stnmgth  of  his  powers  and  at  the  zenith  of 
j R‘'^efuiness,  laid  down  his  life  for  (lod  and 
Riuianity  by  remaining  at  his  jxist  as  pastor  of 
I'irst  Raptist  ('hurch  of  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
*^'0  e])id(>mie  of  yellow  fever  that  visited 
the^  falling  a victim  hinwdf  to 

ri,^,  ^***^*^’*J‘-  sconrgi*.  Her  motlu*r,  before  nuvr- 
Jan*.’  daughter  of 

^^’R^nn,  a highly  <*st(H*med  ciliz«‘n  of  Wake 
^^anv^i'  '*'**‘’  following,  <iuo1<m1  from  a 

Mn'o'*'  RR‘i  writhm  on  the  <K*cnsion  of 

of  I’R'hard’s  d(*ath  in  IS  It),  will  give  some  idea 
'oiior  and  lov(‘  slu*  juust.  have  cominande<l : 

**'•)  n»e  pAHRcd  tliroiiRh  our  RtrwU.  and  dur- 

•*'ops  "■V"  »t  the  cliurch,  tlie  door*  of  Uie  atorm  and  work- 
vo»p<i,  tlieir  occupanU  unitiuK  with  every  jiortion 
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of  our  population  in  honoring  the  memory  of  one  whom  all  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  on  earth.  Truly 
may  it  be  said  that  this  was  an  exhibition  of  that  involuntary 
homage  which  mankind,  even  in  its  fallen  condition,  feels  con- 
strained to  offer  to  exalted  virtue. 

The  second  marria{;e  of  her  father,  to  Miss  Jane 
E.  Taylor,  the  pious  and  accomplished  daujfhter 
of  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  \ a., 
gave  to  her  again  the  guidance  and  love  of  one 
who  was  as  her  own  mother. 

In  a home,  then,  rich  in  hh'ssed  influences,  Mrs* 
Taylor  ifasstnl  her  early  years.  Next  to  the  con- 
stant concern  shown  for  her  spiritual  well-l>eing 
was  the  wisely  directwl  attention  given  to  her 
mental  difvelopnuMit.  Those  of  ns  who  have  f<*I^ 
the  quickening  of  our  own  intellectual  pulse  as 
we  have  enjoycMl  the  privilege  of  association  vi'****  ■ 
Mrs.  Taylor  in  the  metdings  of  the  Wake  Fores*  | 
Literary  Flub,  or  of  familiar  conversation 
her  on  literarj'  or  even  ordinary  subjects,  will  no  i 
he  surprised  at  the8<‘  wonls,  found  in  a hirthda/ 


letter  from  her  father: 

I hope  you  will  cultivate  a talent  for  writing— it  wiB 


4 y\f\»  nill  CUlilVliW  N l<Alvllv  JVI 

improve  your  taste.  Write  al>out  real  thing*— thingatba  ^ 
lovely,  elevating,  and  refining.  Dencribing  thing*  or 
like  painting  them— they  make  a deep  impreaaion  on  ihr 
A person’*  character  t>ecomeM  like  the  object*  of  hi* 
tion.  How  different  are  the  writings  of  Oowper  aw* 

Both  wrote  a*  they  thought  ami  Wu  An  nlocation  ^ fgt 

but  little  advantage  to  one  who  ha*  neither  a gif'  ^ **10*^ 

convening  or  writing.  And  it  will  be  of  lea*  •'*'^*‘’***^  toW 

world.  Then  always  endeavor  to  read  weU.  write  well, 

verse  well,  and  while  your  knowledge  wiU  afford  piod*" 

able  pleasure,  it  will  enable  you  to  be  l»oth  agreeable 

able  to  othen.  ^ 

Her  Hlucntiun,  which  rt'ccivcrl  its  first  «*• 
vital  impulse  in  this  rcflncrl  and 
was  most  gtaicrously  supplcincntr'd  by 
uisfn  two  of  the  lM*Ht  schriols  of  the  «*oHI'“’-'’ 


t '■ 

'III 
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Chowan  Collegiate  Institute  at  Murfreesboro, 
C.,  and  the  school  at  Limestone  Springs,  S.  C. 
■‘^t  Murfr(K*sl)oro  she  enjo^'cd  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being  a pupil  of  that  eminent  classical 
Scholar  and  master  of  the  pen,  Dr.  William 
Hooper.  On  account  of  the  failing  eyesight  of 
l^cr  venerable  preceptor,  the  young  student,  on  the 
•^^Ppy  discovery  by  him  of  her  suix^rior  gifts,  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  a beautiful  reader,  was 
‘nduced  at  his  solicitation  to  share  with  him  her 
and  voice.  This  service  to  her  was  most 
casiiijr  jjnd  stimulating  and  to  him  invaluable, 
^‘'^snltiiijr  ijj  |,jj^  coming  to  regard  her  as  a kind  of 
Proteg(v,  while  slu*  h'arned  to  rev(*r('nce  him  as  a 
father.  It  was  the  closing  of  this  sent  of 
in  cons(*(iu(*nce  of  the  civil  war,  that 
Co  completion  of  her  collegiate 

to  the  school  at  Idmestone  Sjirings,  pre- 
tlie^  **'*’*'  <l'stingulsh(‘d  Dr.  Curtis,  and 

f,,. i)erha])s  the  first  place  among  all 
blather 


has  Ikhmi  made  to  the  lively  concern 
h(.p  *'**^0(1  in  fhe  home  for  the  si)iritual  side  of 
^oiild  ?***'  from  a soul  tmise  with  desin* 

t P'^’ct‘ed(Ml  such  utterances  as 

School  '^*^*'*'  ^******'  h't.ters  written  to  h(‘r  while  at 
injT  pcmu’veil  in  Dr.  Ilufham’s  inten'st- 


*rn  institutions  for  woimui. 


’•loir  of  her  fat  h(*r : 


Sly 

i***^'**>  bun  f'*’  ^ imicli  urnlitlcd  nt  your  i)ro(jrtfiM  in  your 
'•'ythin  ’’’’’cb  more  anxiety  almut  your  ulvation  than 
your  ***  concerns  you.  Do,  my  child,  try  and 
**  v^yer,  thai  ^ ^brist.  l.et  mo  in'll  you  to  make  it  a subject 
are  nev  T*  y®*’  b>  do  this  now. 

theT  ®Hotten  a day,  or  a half  a day,  by  us  here, 
j mention  of  your  name  in  our  oonversa- 

utw...  1 ^ " b*^  twice  every  day,  the  bleasing  of  (lod  is 


i Ul,-,.  t •■Tit.T  every  (1 

®'"-dcar  absent  child. 
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Make  the  best  use  of  your  time  and  distinguished  privileges. 
And  do  not,  I beseech  you,  neglect  to  secure  the  peari  of  great 

price that  inner  adornment  which  adds  lustre  and  grace  to  all 

the  rest.  See  Proverbs  iii.  1-26;  iv.  5-9.  Take  these  words  as 
coming  from  a merciful  God  to  you.  Believe  them,  trust  in 
them  * * * I want  you  to  be  sure  and  take  much  out-door 
exercise,  exert  yourself  so  as  to  secure  physical  development. 
Exercise  mind,  heart,  and  body.  This  is  the  only  true  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  not  stranjro,  theroforo,  that  in  the  freshness 
and  strerifrth  of  lier  youii};  womanhood  she  should 
have  definitely  and  heartily  turnetl  her  feet  unto 
the  U'stimonies  of  the  Ixrrd,  nor  that  from  that 
time  the  powers  of  the  mind  should  have  so  allied 
themstdves  with  those  of  the  spirit  as  to  Is'get 
that  splendid  symmetry'  of  character,  in  which,  in 
a sidtinj;  of  exciuisite  culture,  we  lH*held  every 
social  virtue  and  everj’  Christian  prace. 

Her  marriape  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  on  Sep- 
tember 11, 1873,  hniupht  thus  to  Wake  Forest  one 
whos(?  life  was  to  pnive  a Inmediction  to  all  tha 
should  come  under  its  influenc-e.  Sacre<l  mem^ 
ries  serv(Hl  to  cement  quickly  the  ties  that  l>ouo 
her  to  the  place.  Here  her  reveml  father  ba^ 
l)een  (*<lucat(*d,  and  hence  had  recently  pone  for* 
with  his  diploma  a pn*atly  pifteil  brother. 

To  h(*r  huslmnd,  lM)th  as  pn>fessor  in  the 
and  afterwards  as  its  able  and  zealous  presi  en^ 
the  sympathy  of  her  anient  hut  pentle  nature 
her  nice  apj)nH-iatlon  of  the  character  and 
canc(‘  of  his  work  wen*  a fountain  of  ***^**jj/,^. 
And  when  to  exactinp  and  multiplyinp 
sional  can's  wen*  mldnl  thos»*  of  a pniwinp 
the  pravity  of  thes<*  cares  was  deftly  velle«l  5 
rare  and  unostc>ntatious  wisdom  of  the  wlf^- 

The  c(*nter  of  her  Isautiful  Christian 
dilTus«*d  tln'n*  an  ntmos|)hen*  of  love  an 
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that  will  abide  as  the  sweetest  legacy  she  could 
|ave  bequeathed  to  her  lovwl  companion  and  the 
children,  whom  she  justly  regarded  as  the 
insignia  of  a divinely  favored  motherhood. 

Scores  and  bundrwls  of  those  who  have  been 
^ udents  of  the  College  will  always  affectionately 
remember  her  gracious  hospitality  and  her  warm 
and  tender  symi>iithy. 

In  all  Christian  work  her  heart  was  most  fer- 

^entlj  enlist(Hl.  The  m'cds  of  the  j)erishing  in 

^oat  len  lands  i)r(‘.s.sed  heavily  on  her  heart,  but 

^ ni*  in  such  manner  as  to  obscure  from  view  the 

suffering  and  sin  of  those  around 

011^  ' ‘Strove  to  cultivate  in  herself  a proper 

to  ^'*^^''***  spirit  towards  the  colored  jieople  and 

In  others  the  imiKirtauce  of  so  doing. 

P‘‘<M>h‘  i)oss(vs.sed  a tnie  and  most 
'aluahle  friend. 

That  life  ia  lonn  that  anawera  life’s  great  end.” 

lo  ini  ^*^***  ’ heloviMl  friend  did  not  fail 
**ianvV^  ancient  promis<‘  of  long  life  and 

Til  ^ ^ 

’’^'^rtal  '’nnislu'd  from  our 

hnsi*^!^’  *'P^  ooiy  he  on  esrth  for- 

<lcad^  **  * ’ hearts  nffust*  to  say  that  she 


the  **‘'*‘*’  "if^'peth”— 

yout'ir*  "‘oniing  brings  the  hbrnm  of  ever- 
* * Sh 

An*d*ia  ROCKl-night  kiaa  was  given, 

'ke  a lily, ,eHife  did  close; 

^ AngeU  uncurtaincl  that  repose, 


"'"'i  the 


next  waking  <lawne*l  in  heaven.” 
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the  four  greatest  elegies  in  our 
language 


BY  WII.LIB  D.  POB. 


Even-  srcit  ix>et  ami  ln»  "orka  have  hocn  criUcaW 
diacusseil  from  time  to  time  tiutil  ae  ‘ 

of  iim'try  alxnit  a-hieh  a-e  have  wan 

of  ahivh  ixThaim  we  are  (hj,  uiad 

elegj'.  Eew  poets  have  atlemptml  t 

:e^,  atttl  fewer  have  savenalc^.  We 

p.r  ..mnlK.r  of  eom,H,sithms  Utat  are  ,e« 

Of  olofO’-  Then*  arc  a numlK‘r  of  pastoraK  but 

-"a 'ruaninp-  history  of  this  style  ->'1-';? 

interest.  There  has  Inn^n,  of  course,  from  Uu* 

of  literature  au.l  the  earliest  times,  oi  ^ * 

aimii.}?  to  expn^ss  ^rief  and  honor  the  ‘ 

deal  of  this  mourning'  and  eulopstie 

in  our  newspapers.  This  iMsdrj-,  for  th 

inel(‘«ant  aind  by  no  means  classical.  It  m ^ * 

IsHdry,  but  forcHl  rhyim*.  The  term  jo  t^ 

Ivric  jMSMii  lamentiiif:  the  dead  a fum 

,;„Hlera  s..„se.  Colerhipe  mty.  it  is  lite-^ 

miliirai  to  the  rellerlive  mimi.  In 

tun-  th(‘  term  “eh*iO  ” was  usisl  t.>  di-sijHia 

written  in  the  elegiac  couplet  without  rega 

jiH-t,  the  isiet  aiming  to  giv 

thoughts  and  fndings.  This  style  of  >e 

lMs*n  brought  from  IMirygia  int4) 

very  ,mp.th.r.  Th.*-  eariy  elepea  .he^ 

|Minie<l  by  the  flute.  < alllnus  (<*•  • eh'f 

lh*st  of  the  (Ins'ks  to  write  an  eh-gy. 
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'vere  of  a martial  strain.  Ardiilochim  wrote  some  ele- 
giac verses  of  a warlike  chiuracter.  Minmermus  and 
Solon  added  to  the  dipiity  of  the  elegy.  We  have  a 
greater  number  of  elegiae  verses  from  Theognis  (540 
C.)  than  from  any  other  Greek  elegist.  Simonides 
(■^80  It.  wrote  vers(?s  of  an  elegiae  nature  on  the 
^J^reeks  who  wen;  killed  in  the  Persian  wars.  Thucy- 
dides, Plato,  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  contributed  to 
growtli  of  the  elegy.  It  was  moditiiHl  by  such  iKsds 
^ Philetas  and  tho.se  mentiomsl  above,  and  about  240 
• handed  on  to  the  Homans,  among  whom  it  was 
ro  tivatcsl  with  markdl  success  by  Tibullus,  Projicrtius 
others.  Then  the  U'chnical  Alexandrian  iKK?ts 
•Oust  changes!  iM'yond  recognition  this  comi>aratively 
an^  song.  At  this  time,  in  its  unsedthsl  nature 

Un  t 'fi»‘ocritus,  with  his  consummate  skill, 

'vandering  teuidencies  and  infuseil  new  life 
tile  stale  forms  and  gave  to  the  world  what  has  since 
the  . *'.**'"*  ti**'  pastoral  elegy.  The  combination  of 

than  ‘deiiKuits  gave*  us  ji  jinMluct  more  elegant 

^idoreei*"'  comiMunuits.  Tlie  pastoml  eleg^'  is  con- 

fers,/ **'gi‘<‘*<t  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  elegiac 
Of  / j Tliwcritus’  Idylls  we  tlnd  the  prototype 

nil  otluT  elegies  of  this  kind.  Moschus 
^'“Rth  '.*“”**d  'vlum  he  was  called  uinm  to  lament  the 
this  art  ''“**^t4‘r,  Hion.  And  Hion  had  also  practiced 
^"'•■gil  w '••tervention  of  two  hundnd  years, 

a.s  MdijuvH  in  the  style  of  imstoral  jUKdry. 

since*  him,  followcnl  the  i>ace  sot  by 
**'*dtcr  '*!!’  * *'“'’g'‘  la*  wiih'iied  the  ninge  of  the  subje'ct- 
hut  *•  *”***“’*  trace  its  course*  through  the  Dark 
vio^y  "'***  •’cvival  e)f  le*arning,  it  again  comes 
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The  modern  pastoral  elegy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  Portugal  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  subject-mat- 
ter was  love,  which  was  one  of  the  original  themes  of 
this  composition  in  classical  times.  From  Portugal  it  | 
spread  into  Italy,  where  Corvantes  gave  it  the  power  of  ] 
his  pen;  thence  into  Italy,  where,  during  the  fourteenth  j 
and  the  fifteenth  centuries,  a number  of  Latin  eclogues  | 
were  written  hy  Tas.so,  Boccacio  and  Petrarch.  In  the  | 
sixteenth  centurj'  this  style  of  writing  was  frequently 
used  and  wholly  dedicat(Hl  to  doing  honor  to  some  de-  i 
part(*d  gcmius.  Every  poet  desire<l  to  exc'el  in  this  form,  j 
This  infection  spread  throughout  civilized  Europe.  In  i 
1580,  Spens(‘r,  in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  introduced  j 
the  pastoral  in  England.  He  partly  followed  the  Italian  j 
models,  though  he  introduced  more  of  the  settings  of  j 
rustic  life.  The  followers  of  Spenser,  Fletcher  and  4 
Browne  walkc^l  in  his  stei>s  in  the  pastoral  tradition- 
Milton,  we  know,  admircHl  Sp<*nser,  but  he  went  back  J 
farther  for  his  models.  In  classical  literature  Thcocri*  j 
tus’  elegj’  on  Daphnis,  Mochus’  lament  for  Bion,  and  | 
Virgil’s  bucolics  on  the  death  of  Gallus — these  we  have  J 
notwl.  Numerous  poets  from  time  to  time  have  tried  to  j 
imitate  the.s(‘  classics.  Si)ens(*r,  as  we  have  noted,  ap*  1 
proacluKl  tlu'iu  to  som<*  extent  in  his  eclogue  on  the  death  ^ 
of  Dido.  But  it  wa.s  left  for  Milton  to  imitate,  and  i)e^  J 
haps  copy  in  part,  but  to  ev<*n  surimss  all  attempts  l)Otb  | 
befon*  and  since  his  day.  But  many  successful  effort®  1 
have  Ikm'U  made  to  write  elegiac  verse  since  Milton  ga^'^  J 
to  the  world  its  jK*rf(*ct  nuKlel  in  LyciV/os,  for  three  of  the  ^ 
finest  in  our  lnngung<*  have  lM*<‘n  produced  since  Lycida®*  • 
We  have  Pop(*’H  I'antorah,  which  an*  among  his  «*arli‘’®*  j 
productions  and  which  were  written  when  he  was  only  3 
sixteen  years  old,  and  publishe<l  in  1709.  These  1 
tnrals  have  a classical  spirit,  for  they  were  perhaps  ^ f 
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motely  modeled  after  Virgil’s  eclogues,  and  more  imme- 
diately after  Spenser’s  Shephenl’s  Calendar,  which  they 
resemble.  Again,  there  is  John  Gay,  who  wrote,  in  1714, 
Shepherd’s  Weeks,  which  consists  of  six  ludicrous  pas- 
torals. In  the  later  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  elegy 
our  strongest  mod(?rn  poets  have  participated.  Shelley 
has  given  us  Adonais,  Tennyson  In  Metnoriam,  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold  Thyrsis. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  eleg>'.  Now  we  propose  to 
oxamiiie  the  four  greatest  elegies  in  our  lang\iago,  which 


aro  Milton’s  Lycidm,  Shelley’s  Adonais,  Tennyson’s  In 
^lemoriam,  and  Matthew  Arnold’s  Thyrsis.  We  shall 
take  them  up  in  the  order  of  their  composition  and  pub- 
lication. 

The  external  facts  leading  to  the  writing  of  Lycidas 
are  easily  set  forth.  Among  Miltxm’s  friends  at  Cam- 
hridge  was  Edward  King,  who  was  a student  of  marked 
ability  and  a poet  of  consldemhle  promis(*.  During  the 
vacation  of  1(J37,  King  sail(*<l  for  Ireland,  where  he  was 
>urn.  On  the  IJtli  of  August  his  ship  was  wrt'cked 
the  Welsh  cojist.  Wlu'u  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
t^ainhridge  it  was  felt  tlmt  honor  should  Ik*  done  to  his 
memory,  and  this  could  lx*  accom])lish(*d  in  no  better 
^ ay  than  by  collecting  and  ])ub1ishing  a volume  of  ele- 
“of  >uime.  In  ibJH  the  volume  npi)esirtHl,  entitled 

to  the  Memorie  of  Mr.  Edward  King,  A.  D. 
' • And  the  la.st  thing  in  that  volume  was  Lycidas, 
tib'^  ^1'  Tliongh  it  appi'annl  last  in  that  volume,  it 
e n ^ rank  in  the  category  of  litendun*.  Milton 
cd  it  II  “inoTUMly,”  which  it  is,  in  part.  Hut  it  is  a 
1’*”'"'  ’*1"  11““  elegiac  form.  We  do  not  know 
Unf  "’ere  the  tii's  that  bound  MilUm  to  his 

^rtunate  friend,  though  in  Lyeidas  he  says: 


' tor  we  were  ntirHod  upon  the  eeti-iutnie  hill, 
teU  the  innie  (lock,  by  founUin,  ■h«<le  »n<l  rill.” 
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Milton  Itift  Cambridge  before  King  took  his  degree. 
King  continued  at  Cambridge  and  received  his  M.A.,  and 
filled  the  oflice  of  tutor  while  preparing  himself  for  the 
ministry.  At  any  rate,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Milton  admired  King  and  entertained  high  hopes  for  his 
success  in  promoting  a reform  movement  in  the  cor- 
rupted church  of  his  times.  King  had  the  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future,  and  the  fact  of  his  lost  services  to  the 
church  appealed  to  Milton,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  a dear 
friend.  Yet  some  have  thought  that  Milton’s  grief  as 
expres.sod  in  Lycidas  is  not  sincere  and  genuine.  While 
Milton  may  lack  the  sentimentality  of  the  other  poets-- 
Tennyson,  Arnold  and  Shelley— while  the  element  ol 
Iiei-sonal  loss  is  not  so  evident,  yet  there  is  expn^sioo 
of  the  loss  of  a young  man  valuable  to  society,  which 
healthy  and  convincing  lieyond  anjihing  in  In 
mtm,  in  Thrysix  or  Adnuaix.  We  are  not  to  decide  tbi 
point,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  will  give  Lyculas 
careful  reading  he  will  feel  the  bimlen  of  deep  and  sia 


cere  sorrow. 

Milton  breatluKl  his  lamentations  into  this  eieg**^ 
form  because,  this  fashion  of  expression  was  roninion  ^ 
his  time.  He  did  not  take  the  work  of  any  of  ' 
nie<liat<?  predecessors  as  his  iiKxlel.  lie  pattemwl  a ^ 
the  ancient  classics,  borrowing  some  from  the  ^ 

drian  Idylls.  He  followeil  Virgil  in  some  iwrts.  ‘ ^ 
whatever  were  his  iiuMhds,  In*  has  sun»a»«*«l  l^eni  an«l 
a imxlel  for  all  who  shall  follow  him.  He  has 
ji  monument  to  the  luenion-  of  King  more  lasting  J 
marlde  ami  ix'rliaps  mon*  durable  than  the 
life  would  have*  entithxl  him  to  had  he  not  suff‘'rf" 

pnuiiatiire  death.  ^ of 

Tlie  immeiliate  event  h-ading  to  the  romposita 
Adonaix  was  the  news  of  K<*nts’  death  at  Home  on 
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27th  of  December,  1820.  Shelley  loved  Keats  and  be- 
lievenl  that  he  was  destined  to  hif^her  rank  in  poetry 
than  himself.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  him 
he  felt  his  loss  and  almost  broke  down  with  mourning. 

e do  not  (piestion  the  sincerity'  of  his  grief.  His  sor- 
row and  eag(nTiess  for  the  fame  of  his  dead  friend 
prompted  him  to  write  this  eleg3^  It  was  printed  in 
1821  at  Pisa,  where  Shelby  was  at  the  time  of  Keat’s 
death.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  London  for  distribu- 
tion. Up  seems  to  have  modeled  it  after  Spencer,  though 
he  was  helped  by  Moschus  and  Lj/cidas.  He  probably 
sot  the  name  Odoiiaix  from  Dion’s  Adonis.  Thus  elcgj* 
hns  causwl  us  to  associate  the  names  of  Keats  and  Shel- 
^oy  more'  closcdy  than  they  were  ns.sociated  during  life. 

lie  cannot  give  a true,  (\stimate  of  Adouais,  for  one 
^'Ost  first  be  jilaciMl  in  sympathy  with  that  “theorist  and 
reamer,  building  in  the  air  his  shimmering  jialaces  of 
otoiuls  until  he  falls  nt>on  the  thorns  of  life”  Imfore  Shel- 
poi'try  can  b(‘  thoroughly  apiireciateil.  Adonais 
®^es  much  of  its  chaj’m  to  the  fact  notinl  by  Mrs.  Shelley 


that 


HUich  in  it  “s(‘ems  now  mon^  aiijilicable  to  Shelley 


^inisi'lf  than  to  the  young  and  gift<*d  jmet  whom  he 
^lonriied.”  Hen*  is  the  expri'ssion  of  Shelley’s  self: 

" Midst  others  of  less  note,  come  one  frail  form, 

A phantom  nmonK  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm 
tVhose  thumlcr  is  its  knell.” 

in  t/'**  "as  its  author’s  favorite.  He  spoke  of  it 
poc  "“rds:  “i  confc'ss  1 should  1h*  surprisetl  if  that 
^ "ere  Imriu'  to  an  immortality  of  oblivion.  It  is 
l*<>int*  ^ "roiijriit  of  art,  and  perhajis  Isdter,  in 

Ijj^  romposition,  than  anything  I have  written.” 
Of  j,j***^*^*  conn*  tnn*,  for  it  is  as  widely  rtuid  ns  any 
l*<n'nis.  Perha])s  the  latter  imrtion  of  the 
Ix'tter  than  the  first,  lien*  is  hois*,  ns  he  says: 
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Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  dead  he  doth  not  sleep! 

He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life.” 

Nearer  tlie  close  Shelley’s  e.xpression  of  sorrow  grows 
deeper  and  he  swins  to  feel  that  soon  he  is  going  to  join 
his  dead  friend. 

“ I am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar; 

Whistle  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven. 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a star, 

Beckons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal  are.” 

The  “bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear,”  leading 
to  the  production  of  In  Mcmoriain,  was  the  death  of  Ar- 
thur Henry  Ilallani,  in  1838,  while  he  was  traveling  in 
Italy,  Hallam  was  a delicate  genius.  lie  was  engaged 
to  one  of  Tennyson’s  sisters.  Tennj'son’s  love  for  his 
friend  was  such  as  is  ran;  Indwwn  men,  and  Ilallam’s 
death  sc'emed  to  have  struck  him  a more  terrible  blow 
than  it  did  his  sister.  lie  was  so  overcome  by  grief  that 
he  wjus  unable  to  write  for  some  time.  Then  he  r<‘solved 
to  honor  his  imunory,  and  as  a result  he  has  erected  an 
imperi.shable  monument  both  to  his  dead  friend  and  to 
himself. 

The  po<‘m  appeanHl  in  1850,  the  year  of  Tennyson’s 
appointment  to  the  lAiureatc*8hij).  We  do  not  find  any- 
thing in  this  elegy  that  leads  us  to  say  that  Tennyson 
follow(>d  any  of  his  pn*<l(H‘essors  in  the  elegiac  art.  I* 
is  the  longest  of  tin?  elegi(*s,  and  {H^rhaps  it  is  too  h*ngthy- 
Ihit  it  deals  with  s<*veral  phases  of  the  great  wibjiH-.ta  of 
life,  grief,  death  and  immortality.  Fitzgerald,  a I'oot 
and  scholar  cont<*miM)rary  with  Tennyson,  has  suggi’st®^ 
that  Tennyson  had  n'ached  his  highest  flights  by 
and  that  all  his  later  efforts  hardly  approximate  hi* 
earlier  succ<*ss<>s.  Fitzgerald  did  not  appreciate  hi* 
later  works.  n<.  «/„  M,moriam  is  full  of  the 

flnc'st  things,  but  it  is  monotonous  and  has  the  air 
Ixung  evolv(Hl  by  a p(K*tieal  machine  of  the  highest  onl»’f- 
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So  it  seems  to  be  with  him  now,  at  least  to  me,  the  im- 
petus is  }^one.”  It  is  straiif^e  that  a poet  of  such  capa- 
bilities should  have  come  to  such  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. The  fallacy  of  this  estimate  is  stHin  when  we 
realize  that  it  was  reached  on  a cursorj’  comparison  of 
these  early  short  ])(H*ms  with  his  later  poems,  which  were 
longer  and  more  complicated  in  structure.  In  Mcmo- 


f'lain  IS  certainly  one  of  the  jiomns  hj’  which  jiosterity 
^’•11  judge  Tennyson’s  jioetical  ability.  In  it  are  the 
>^uijostic  and  appealing  notes  from  the  pipe  organ  of  the 
Miature  soul.  It  is  in  In  Memoriatn  that  the  poet’s 
•aatchless  techniciue,  not  less  than  his  artistic  symmetry 
f**d  cunning  must  he  sought  for;  it  is  here  that  no  word 
is  suiKTtluons,  that  every  thought  is  clotluHi  in  the  brief- 
est, liest  fitting  garment  of  expression. 

In  18(17  appiMired  llatth(‘w  Arnold’s  last  volume,  en- 
titled Xcic  I'ncmx.  Hut  the  contents  of  this  volume  were 
not  all  “n(‘w.”  Of  tin*  new  pomns  one  at  least  surpassed 
nnything  written  before  by  its  author,  in  the  opinion  of 
lia  admirers.  The  best  thing  in  the  volume  is  Thyrxix, 
an  el(*gy  01,  Arthur  Hugh  Glough.  Clough  and  Arnold 
^ere  good  friends,  and  Arnold  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
dough’s  ])oetical  jmwers.  (^lough  di(*<l  at  Floreme  in 
7’j ^'iie  news  of  his  death  moviHl  Arnold  to  write 
to  commemorate  his  gift'd  friend.  The  first 
•inza  br(‘athes  tlu^  key-note  and  is  imrhaps  not  sur- 
P«is.se<l  in  the  whole  jHiimi : 


“ How  cl)anKe<l  in  liere  each  spot  man  makos  or  fills! 
In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same; 

The  village  street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 

And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sehylla’s  name, 

And  from  the  roof  the  twisUsl  chimney-stacks; 

Are  ye  too  changc<l,  ye  hills? 

’tin  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 
To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  patliway  strays! 
Here  came  I often,  often,  in  old  days.” 
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Thyrsis  is  thorouglily  Tlieocritian,  for  Arnold’s  model 
was  Tlieocritus. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  not  attempt  a long,  critical 
comparison  of  these  different  elegies,  but  be  content 
with  noting  some  characteristics  of  each.  In  the  elegy 
we  have  e.\pression  from  the  pensive  and  melancholy  side 
of  life.  In  it  we  get  the  expression  of  the  soul,  and  so  it 
appeals  to  us  because  of  that  chord  universally  common 
to  men.  All  of  these  elegies  are  attempts  to  give  expres- 
sion to  grief  and  a sense  of  ])ersonal  loss.  Of  these  four 
poems  Ljjcidas  is  more  artistic  in  its  dnisli.  But  it 
mauiff'sts  less  genuine  personal  grief  than  In  Mcmoriatn 
or  either  of  the  others.  Critics  have  said  that  there 
is  no  spontaneous  outflow  of  heartfelt  sentiments. 
Wh(;ther  this  be  true  or  not  the  pmun  stands  a matchh'ss 
piece  of  art.  Prof.  rari)enter  pronounces  it  the  ‘‘noblest 
elegy  in  any  language.” 

It  is  evident,  on  the  most  cursory  glance,  that  Thyrsis 
is  inf(*rior  to  Lyculax,  though  Thyrxix  is  “perfect  in  its 
cla.ssical  grace  and  its  aKsociation  of  i)ersonal  feeling 
with  the  loveliness  of  English  landscape.” 

"In  Mcmoriam”  to  (juote  F.  W.  Hobertson,  “appears 
to  a coarser  class  of  minds  too  melancholy:  one  long 
monotone  of  grief.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  most  victo- 
rious songs  that  ever  poet  chanfe<l.”  It  is  useless  for  us 
to  try  to  charact«*riz(*  in  a wonl  this  charming  piece  of 
art.  It  cannot  even  Im  fhonmghly  appreciated  until  it 
has  lM><*n  read  many  film's  ami  studied.  Then  its  match- 
less charms  will  apiiear  in  transcendent  splendor. 
Adnnaix  is  <‘lassical  and  lieautiful.  It  is  short  and  cx* 
pr(*ssiv(‘. 

It  adds  int<*r<*st  to  fhi'sc^  elegi<-s  when  we  consider  that 
in  jM)int  of  lime  each  of  them  was  among  the  first  writ' 
ings  of  ttuMr  ri'siH'ctive  authors.  Milton  was  thirty 
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3’ears  of  age  when  lie  wrote  Ijijcidas;  Shellej’  was  twenty- 
nine  wlien  lie  wrote  Adouois;  Arnold  was  forty  when  he 
gave  ns  Thiirain,  and  Timnyson,  being  the  oldest,  was 
fort^’-one  when  he  gave  to  the  world  In  Mcmoriam.  So 
they  ar(‘  all  the  work  of  yonng  men. 


'2 
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THE  PRESENT  DRAMA 


BY  RUFUS  PEARSON. 


“Novel  writing  is  too  easj-  to  l)e  wholly  satisfactory  to 
an  artist  in  literature.  The  true  artist  is  ever  yearning 
for  a grapple  with  stuhlmrn  resistance.  In  conse- 
quence, the  drama,  with  its  more  rigid  fonn  and  exact- 
ing technique,  is  likely  to  attract  the  ablest  minds  of 
the  future.” 

Such  in  brief  is  the  opinion  held  by  Prof.  Prander 
^latthews,  of  Columbia  University.  In  the  same  article 
he  .says  “The  dramatist  must  always  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear,  never  forgetting  that  the  drama,  while 
it  is  in  on(*  aspc'ct  a dei)artment  of  literature,  in  another 
is  a branch  of  the  show  t)usines.s.  He  nnist  devise  stage 
settings  at  once  novel.  Ingenious  and  plausible.” 

This  leads  me  to  sjM'ak  of  the  stage,  as  it  exists  to^lay. 
N(?ver  since  Shakesixare’s  time  have  the  ijoople  of  all  en- 
lightened countries  devobxl  so  much  of  their  time  to 
theatre-going.  The  pr(‘.s(*nt  stage  is  richly  decorattxl 
with  portniits  of  gr(*at  iH*rsonnges  and  moraics  of  pic- 
tur(‘s<]ue  movement.s,  making  it  stand  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  har(‘  stage*  of  Shakesixare's  time.  Here  we 
find  pres<>nt(Hl  to  the  jMihlic  eveiy*  f*»rm  of  drama — com* 
exly,  farce*,  satire*,  hurte*seiue,  t.ragi-come<ly,  trageely,  and 
e*ve*n  etnimatize*el  ne)ve*ls  an*  includeel.  But  it  would  be 
rather  difllcult  te)  disce)ve*r  the  lasting  tenelencies  of  the 
drama  from  se*eing  sue*h  a flood  of  fiction  acted  on  the 
stage.  In  e)rele*r  to  unelerstanel  these  tendencies  it  i** 
ne'e-e*ssar}'  to  go  bne*k  e)f  the  stage  and  make  a critie'al 
stuely  e)f  the  prexluctieens  themse*lves. 

Now  the*  literature*  of  any  p<*riexl  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  mnnne*r  of  living  of  the  time.  This  being  true  of 
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literature  in  geueml,  liow  much  mon*  true  it  is  of  the 
drama,  whi(;li  is  perhaps  more  nearly  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  people  than  any  other  fonii  of  literature.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  literature  of  each  people  has  its  dis- 
tinguishiu}?  characteristics.  In  anj’  great  literary  pe- 
riod the  funda.nu'ntal  trend  of  literatim*  may  be  pretty 
much  the  same  among  all  enllghU*ned  pi‘oples.  Yet  the 
national  peculiarities  on  the  surface  are  such  a.s  to  de- 
mand special  tri'atment.  Therefore,  in  treating  this 
subject,  I sliall  sjieak  succ(*ssively  of  the  drama  as  it  ex- 
ists in  (lermany,  in  Italy,  in  Fnince,  in  ITolland,  in  Nor- 
way, in  England,  and  in  the  United  States.  But  before 
ftoiiig  into  a discussion  of  the  drama  as  it  exists  in  any 
nm*  of  tliese  countries,  I wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  in  tliis  essay  I shall  not  include  those  superficial 
productions  di^sigiunl  m(*r(*ly  for  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

The  (lerman  dramatists  are  very  fond  of  the  time  of 
the  Itenaissance,  because  it  jn'miits  an  author  to  display 
the  charms  of  colour  and  stn'tch  ont  the  wings  of  his  im- 
JiKination.  For  that  p(*riod  had  more  colour  and  was 
more*  beautiful  than  ours. 


I'^roin  a lit(*rary  point,  of  view  Ludwig  Fulda’s  latest 
‘trnma,  the  “Masipierade,”  is  r<*gard(Hl  ns  the  l>est  dra- 
matic  production  of  the  ])ast  y<*ar  in  Europe*.  It  is  a 
^'■athiiig  satin*  on  the  soedety  of  the  upper  (lennan  offi- 
<'ials  and  tin*  “caste!”  syste*m  of  marriage*  which,  in  the 
ni)p(>r  circh*s  of  governmenL  I'sm  eleve'lojHHl  into  an  in- 
stitution of  nnwritti'n  taws  of  which  can  rarely  be 
|>i’ok(>n  (‘xe'cpt  at  the  cost  of  seicial  and  eifilcial  eistracism. 

preMluction  has  the  n'putatieui  of  l)e*ing  “brilliantly 
''Pitten  in  eve'ry  jmrt,”  and  of  holding  “the  re*adpr’s  at- 
^•ition  fnnu  be*ginning  to  (*n<l.”  Then*  is  but  one  his- 
“•’ical  drama  to  nofie*e*  in  nvent  f5e*nnan  literature. 
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This  is  “Koiug  Laurin,”  by  Ernest  von  Wildenbnich. 
This  production  has  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  earn- 
est men  of  letters.  It,  too,  deals  with  the  court  life  of 
the  Ilokeuzollereus.  It  is  artistic  in  taste,  and  poetic 
in  feeling.  He  sometimes  uses  too  much  rhetoric,  and 
too  glaring  theatrical  effect,  both  of  which  are  con- 
demned by  modern  aesthetic  idtsis.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
fault,  but  it  is  one  which  resides  in  the  nature  of  histori- 
cal tragedy.  For  even  in  Shakespearti's  "histories”  we 
find  the  sajiie  fault. 

Next  we  turn  to  Italy.  Here  we  find  tlie  prestmt 
drama  filled  with  high  cla8.si«il  aspirations.  IVannun- 
zio  is  the  leading  Italian  playwright  of  the  present  age. 
Kecent  magazine  articles  (*ini)hasiz(‘  the  fact  that  he  has 
revolutioniz(*d  the  dramatic  literature  of  modem  Italy. 
A rwent  number  of  the  New  York  Critic  says:  "It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  no  Italian  writer  since  I>ante  has 
done  so  much  for  his  language.”  He  is  fiornl  and  artis- 
tic, his  productions  being  musically  and  rhetorically 
woven.  Jndml  he  often  sjicrifices  thought  for  fomi  of 
(‘.\pre.s.sion.  Hut  this  is  a fault  common  to  the  Italian 
IM'ople.  It  is  sjiid  that  they  will  sit  for  hours  paying  the 
most  rapt  attention  to  what  a northerner  would  call 
empty  flight  of  rhetoric. 

The  repr<*s<*ntative  playwrights  of  the  pr<*«*nt  Fn*nch 
dnuua  are  Henfien,  Hrieux,  Fapus,  Hostand.  and  Fran- 
cois d(>  (’un*l,  who  is  somefimeH  characteriml  as  the 
French  “Ibs<*n.”  Hut  time  |M*rmits  me  to  s|teak  of  the 
works  of  only  two  of  th«*se  writers  hen*. 

It  has  Imh'h  Itostand’s  gn*at  merit  to  discover  that  the 
public  are  tinnl  of  cold  milism.  In  his  “Komanesqm'S,” 
and  in  “(^vnimsle  H<“rg«*nic”  he  has  won  a worhlwide 
popularity,  an<I  hasarousiMl  a liking  for  dainty  dramatic 
p(»etry.  He  is  one  of  fln»  class  of  writers  known  as 
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“^'ionn(^se”  dramatists.  (\>rtain  other  Viennese  dramat> 
ists  have  understood  Kostund,  producing  pieces  which 
are  po(*tically  beautiful.  Francois  de  Curd’s  latest 
work,  “Le  Cam])  Faile,”  is  regardcnl  as  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  recent  French  drama.  It  is  a comedy, 
humorous  and  readable,  and  is  based  on  an  actual  epis- 
ode which  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Central  Africa. 
It  deals  witli  advimture  in  military  circle.s.  ludeiHl  it  is 
sjiid  that  all  the  pre.sent  ])laywrights  of  France  are  fond 
of  j)l()ts  of  adventni’(‘,  and  other  strange  and  quasi- 
niythical  subjects.  This  is  i)artly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  such  i)lays  delight  I'''r('nch  theatre  goers. 

When  we  turn  to  Holland  we  find  two  literary  men 
who  stand  head  and  shoulders  almve  their  contempora- 
I’aries.  Th(‘se  are  Il(*yermans  and  Inerido.  Some  one 
J>as  sjiid  that  to  know  the  works  of  th(*se  men  is  to  know 
what  Holland’s  contribution  is  to  modern  literature, 
ilyermaiis  is  Ix^st  known  as  a dramatist,  and  as  the  au- 
thor  of  a s<‘ries  of  sketches  calhsl  “Folklandjes.”  Some 
of  his  works  are  humorous,  some  i)athetic  and  dramatic. 
They  d(‘al  with  life  in  all  its  nsi)ects.  His  plays  are  very 
successful. 

•Mr.  .M(‘ss(*t,  a I'^rench  criti<‘,  says  that  Inerido  may  l)e 
called  the  Dutch  llalzac;  ‘‘for,”  sjiys  he,  his  l)ook8  con- 
stitute another  ‘‘human  conuHly,”  and  he  has  graspe*! 
**ud  palntiMl  every  passion,  instinct,  ambition,  and  in- 
tert'st.”  H(>  is  romantic  to  the  con>,  and  his  .sole  con- 
oern  In  his  work  is  to  re])n‘sent  life  as  it  is.  His  love  of 
Mie  tields,  of  nature*,  is  said  to  Im*  ns  profound  ns  his 
knowledge  of  lh(*m.  His  finest  works  are  ‘•Ix'veras- 
gang,”  “.Mensch(*nwe(‘,”  and  ‘‘Kunsfenaarsleven.” 

Ibs<*n  is  ]]„,  repr<*seulative  jilaywrighf  of  Norway.  I 
^uppos(.  ]„.  living  dramatist.  Individual- 

•sin  li(^H  nil  i,5g  ^-orks  from  “The 
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Lea{?iie  of  Youth”  to  “When  Dead  Awake,”  which  is  his 
latest  production.  Tlie  following  lines  from  his  own 
p(‘n  beautifully  illustrate  the  spirit  that  underlies  many 
of  his  best  works: 

“ Here  in  this  wild  and  stormy  place, 

My  soul  at  last  finds  rest, 

And  here  to  me  seems  nature’s  face 
Reflected  in  my  breast” 

In  England  but  two  succes-ses  marked  the  dramatic 
season  just  ended.  Mr.  Stephen  Philips'  latest  work, 
“Nero,”  is  regarded  as  a failure  by  the  critics.  But  Mr. 
I?(*rnard  Shaw’s  “Major  Barham”  has  won  the  plaudits 
of  theatre  go(‘rs,  and  of  many  able  literary  men.  But 
perhaps  the  only  unqualified  success  in  English  drama 
during  the  past  sea.son  was  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Pinero's  play, 
entitled  “Ilis  llousti  in  Order.”  It  is  said  to  Ik*  charged 
with  the  quality  e.sixH,Mally  called  dnimatic,  and  to  reach 
the  height  of  theatrical  enjoyment.  It  is  not  tragic;  nor 
d(K*s  it  involve  either  social  or  d(*ep  psychological  prob- 
lems. It  is  a conunly,  and  as  a study  of  character  it  is 
declaml  to  surpass  anytliing  previously  done  by  Mr. 
Pinero.  Tiie  critics  say  that  twhnically  the  play  is 
(lawless. 

America  has  no  far-fame<l  dramatic  writers.  But  I 
tliink  the  works  of  two,  Mr.  Arthur  Upson  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Tilford  Dnrgan,  dm'n’c  mention  here.  Perhaps 
the  b<*st  dramatic  production  in  .\merica  in  recent  y«*ar8 
is  the  “Po(*m  Drama,”  by  Mr.  Upson.  It  is  huilded  on 
a familiar  wcl(‘siastical  legend  of  the  fourth  century. 
.Mr.  Uiwon  has  woven  with  firmness  and  delicacy,  into 
this  work,  “P<*rsonag«'s  from  (he  chronicles  of  wasted 
tiiiu's,”  which  live,  move,  and  have  individual  being  to 
•piite  an  unusual  di'gn^*.  The  h'gimd  goes  that  the  King 
of  Edena,  being  grievously  ill,  j«ent  a messenger  to 
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“Jesus  the  Savior”  at  Jenisalem,  to  ask  Him  to 

leave  tlie  city  of  persecution  and  take  up  His  abode  in 
the  kiufif’s  own  city,  undertaking  likewise  to  cure  the 
royal  sufferer,  Hut  the  messenger  fails  in  his  mission, 
and  on  his  return  offers  the  following  beautiful  apolog: 

“ My  love  counts  not  its  duties,  nor,  I think. 

Is  love  summed  up  in  all  its  victories, 

'Tis  larger  and  includes  defeat.” 

.Mrs.  Dargan’s  “Semarainis”  and  “Poet”  also  deserve 
niention  here.  “Semarainis”  is  a dramatic  production 
of  force  and  promise,  and  is  based  on  the  Bible  story  of 
David  and  Uriah’s  wife.  In  the  “Poet”  she  has  made  a 
dramatic  study  of  the  car(*(>r  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  this  work  arti  some  lieauti- 
ful  little  lyrics  from  .Mrs.  Dargan’s  i>en.  The  following 
om*  is  a fair  siHicimen  of  them : 

“ Like  a fallen  star  on  the  breast  of  the  sea 
My  lover  rests  on  the  heart  of  me: 

The  lord  of  the  tempest  hies  him  down 
From  his  billow-crest  to  bis  cavern  throne. 

And  ’tis  peace  as  wide  as  the  eye  can  see 
When  my  lover  rests  on  the  heart  of  me.” 

This  covers  the  field,  I tliink,  of  recent  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. 
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THE  RING  AND  THE  LUTE 

BY  ABTHUR  RANKS. 

Where  no  eye  had  peercnl,  no  dainty  foot  had  ven- 
tured for  many  a day,  the  two  garreteers — one  a ring  of 
gold  set  with  a gem,  the  other  a silver,  lute — lay  dream- 
ing of  the  past. 

Said  tlie  ring,  blazing  like  a splendid  star  mid  the 
cobwebs  and  dust  of  the  de.serte<l  attic: 

“What  is  thy  fate  to  mine? 

“I  once  graced  the  window  of  a costly  jewelry  store. 
Many  adminHl  me;  many  wished  to  poasess  me,  but  I 
was  too  dear,  ’till  a youth  one  day  .saw  me.  ‘Pretty 
jewel,’  sjiid  he,  ‘for  thou  art  Is^autiful  to  be  sure,  and 
thou  shalt  adorn  the  fain'st  of  hands.’  And  I brought 
the  jeweler,  my  master,  great  ri<*lu*s. 

“For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I adorned  the  hand  of  a 
bride.  Proud  of  my  (‘.xaltcMl  station  I shone  in  all  my 
iM'auty  and  n^splendence.  Hut  one  wild  winter  night 
and  dim,  I was  stohui.  A thi(*f  found  his  way,  cn*pt  like 
an  evil  shadow  to  the  couch  when*  my  mistn'ss  lay. 
Snatching  me  from  her  nisy-hiUHl  fingers  he  hasteneil  to 
mak(>  g(MMl  his  escape.  Terrifinl  by  the  pursuing  watch- 
men, lie  lost  me  in  the  dust  and  ghMiin,  and  hen* — ” 

“Hark  sweet  jewid,”  said  the  Lute,  “listen  I yet  a mo- 
ment, listen! 

“I  once  belonged  to  a ls*autiful  .Mimrish  damsel.  She 
was  jMior  but  lovnl  music,  and  found  in  me  its  fullest  joy 
and  charm.  Togeth(*r  we  journeynl  fmm  court  to  court, 
fnun  palac(>  to  jsilace,  and  when  she  touched  my  ryth- 
mical nob‘s  the  binis  hush(*d  their  own  songs  and  in 
siH*ll-lM>un<l  silence  gatheml  in  the  neighboring  trees  to 
listen.  Tlie  reaiM*rs  leamsl  on  their  scythes  and  the  bin- 
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ders  left  tlie  {jolden  {jraiu.  The  ajjed  dreamed  of  youth’s 
8prin"-time  and  all  its  ehanns.  Many  a youth’s  heart 
niy  mistress  won  tliroufjh  me.  Many  a word  of  love  wjis 
whispennl  for  my  .sjike.  Rut  while  the  world  was  music- 
mad  her  own  heart  was  moved  and  won  by  a Spanish 
Cavalier. 

“riardly  had  the  nuptials  of  the  hai)i)y  couple  l>een 
celebrated  when  the  drum  heat,  the  tlyinj;  of  banners 
Sind  the  lu'avy  tread  of  the  war  hor.se  told  of  the  ap- 
proachiii};  conflict. 

“My  master  left  to  fif^ht  for  native  land  and  bride.  lie 
never  returned.  lOach  morniufj  and  evening  she  came 
nnd  kisscHl  the  violin  you  s(m^  j’onder,  for  his  sjike.  'Twas 
its  (piivering  strings  that  had  won  her  affections. 

“‘Dear,  patient,  loving  heart  he  was,’  she  would  say. 
'Then  taking  me  T offen'd  m3’  i)urest  and  swecdest  tom's 
for  her  comfort.  Rut  ofltimes  she  left  me  weeping 
Cm;  morn  I missed  her.  She  was  sl(H*piug  when*  the 
ros(‘s  bloom.” 

“What!  Oh!  What  would  I give  fora  life  like  yours?” 
^ii(l  fh(>  ring.  “It  has  h(H*n  om*  of  blissfuln(*ss  blende<l 
''ith  KjidiK'ss. 

“Will  she  not  conn*  again,  sw(H*t  Lute?  Will  she 
come  no  more  to  kiss  3’ou  into  jo3’  and  gladn<*as?  Will 
you  h(>ar  h(‘r  swec*!  voic(*  and  f(*i‘l  her  g«>lderi  curls  on 
3’our  bosom  no  mon*?  The  Lute*  r(‘s|M)nde<l  not.  It  was 
'Ireamiiig.  Dit'aming  of  tin*  two  dreamers  in  the  sun- 
f<liine  far  away,  with  the  violets  blooming  over  them. 
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BLIND  BALDWIN 


BY  A.  M.  BURLKSON. 

These  lines  were  written  by  one  who  knew  the  unfortunate  young  man 
and  had  learned  to  think  a great  deal  of  him.  Work  which  they  had 
planned  to  do  together  is  not  done  owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  the 
one.  An  appreciation  of  his  character  and  intellectual  power,  and  a 
sense  of  deep  loss  because  of  his  death  would  find  expression  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

A lonely  pilgrim  on  Life’s  road, 
lie  travehnl,  light  denietl; 

Fond  nature  from  her  ami)lc  store 
This  gift  had  not  supplied. 

Poor  was  my  friend  in  worldly  means, 

But  rich  was  he  in  thought; 

With  dauntk'ss  aims,  with  courage  rare. 

In  Earth’s  dark  fields  he  wrought, 

Sighll(*ss  and  homeless,  lived  he  here, 

11  is  day  was  fillwl  with  gloom; 

Each  morning  sun  brought  to  his  eyes 
The  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

1 1 is  n>stless  spirit  s(>eme<l  uncurb(‘d, 
ronfin(*<l  to  endb'ss  night; 

He  longcsl  to  s<r  the  coming  tlay. 

And  with  its  coming  Light. 


His  fate  was  sad  to  earthly  eye* — 
Denial  the  gift  of  sight — 

Not  one  of  Nature’s  lovely  scenes 
Hev»*ab*d  its  iH'auti*^  bright. 
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Flowers,  sunshine,  crystal  streams 
Spoke  not  of  love  to  him ; 

And  sights  that  dazzled  other  eyes. 
To  his  were  always  dim. 

But  (lod  is  wise  and  He  knows  best. 
He  sees  thro’  endless  time, 

And  what  to  us  may  swm  hut  fate. 
To  Him  may  be  sublime. 

This  lonely  pilgrim  cniviHl  the  light. 
Which  Nature  failed  to  give; 

But  nuuital  vision,  broad  and  free. 
Within  his  realm  did  live. 

And  now  his  spirit  is  at  iieace. 

No  darkne.ss  blinds  his  eyes; 

Though  lost  to  us  his  (‘sirthly  form. 
He  liven  beyond  tin?  skies. 
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AN  INVISIBLE  MASTER 


BY  WILLIAM  n.  VANN. 

As  tlie  st(?ainer  turned  a l)end  in  the  river,  I saw  from 
tlie  bow  a warehouse  built  ui)on  a small  wharf,  extend- 
inc:  but  a few  feet  from  the  shore. 

“Is  this  the  landing?”  I a.ske<l  of  the  captain. 

“That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it,”  he  replitnl.  “I  guess 
then^’s  the  man  you’n*  looking  for.” 

Stepping  out  on  the  wharf,  I s;iw  an  old  darkey  stand- 
ing by  a i)air  of  horses.  On  s(*eing  me  he  came  forward. 

“Marse  John  sent  me  ter  nu^et  you,”  he  explained; 
“he  couldn’t  come  hisse’f.  You’s  his  n(‘phew,  ain’t  you?” 

I replied  that  I was,  and  that  I should  Ik;  glad  to  have 
him  take  charge  of  me.  He  infomuHl  me  that  my  uncle’s 
home  was  not  over  five  miles  away,  and  that  we  should 
1)0  there  in  about  an  hour. 

“What  is  your  uaim*,  uncle?”  I in(|uire<l,  after  we  had 
startwl. 

“f'liarles,  suh;  Oharles  Little,  I uster  ’long  to  y^r 
uncle  fo  de  wall.  In  fac’,  suh,  me  en  him  wuz  raised  to- 
gcHlder.  I ’nuMubers  yer  jia,  en  yer  gran’iw  too.  \ er 
is  a fine  man,  suh.” 

“Y(*s,  1 have  often  heard  him  spi-jik  of  you,  Tncle 
Charles,  lie  has  told  me  how  you  and  he  and  I ncle 
John  uscnI  to  play  together.” 

“Vi'S,  suh,  we  uster  hav  some  mighty  goo<l  times, 
did.” 

We  ndapsiMl  into  silence,  broken  only  by  his  occa- 
sional nmmrks  to  the  hors<*s.  I was  enjoying  the  ride* 
the  fon*sts  of  lofty  pine,  the  long  rows  of  waving 
and  the  fields  grinm  with  growing  cotton,  were  to  m^  ® 
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new  and  beautiful  sight.  As  we  emerged  from  a stretch 
of  woods,  my  attention  was  arresttnl  by  a strange  scene. 

About  fifty  yards  back  from  the  road,  in  the  middle 
of  a small  clearing,  stood  an  old,  dilapidated,  two-room 
log  cabin.  For  some  distance  around  there  were  no 
tret‘s,  sjive  one  lofty  pine  that  stood  by  an  old  well  not 
far  from  the  hou8(‘.  The  moss-coveriHl  walls  were  still 
stiindiug,  but  the  roof  had  fallen  in ; a great  stone  chim- 
ney, much  higher  than  the  roof,  stood  like  a lone  sentinel 
guarding  the  remains.  The  whole  idace  had  a peculiarly 
fors4iken  appearance;  only  the  wind  sighing  in  the  pines 
l>roke  the  stillness,  and  an  air  of  d(‘solation  i>en*aded 
tile  ruin. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  that  old  place.  Uncle 
t^harles?”  T a.sknl. 

“Hit  uster  1k>  hanted,  suh,  en  nolM)dy  ain’t  live  dar 
sonce  jes  art(*r  de  wah,”  he  said. 

“How  was  it  haunt(*d?” 

“Hat’s  what  don’t  none  uv  us  know,  eep’ii  de  ghost's 
lister  hab  mighty  curis  doin’s  roun’  dar.” 

“Hut  don’t  you  know  what  it  was  all  about.  Uncle 
Hilaries?”  I ventuml. 

‘‘Well,  boss,  (ley  say  d(‘m  ghost's  en  tit'  gal  still  stays 
roun’  dar,  t'n  dat  she  don’t  lak  fur  uolnMly  to  talk  alnuit 
^’liiit  she  uster  do.  Some  t'r  dest'  niggt'rs  say  she  hants 
de  oik;  what  tells  dt'  tale  to  ennybody  elst'.  Now  co'se  I 
don’t  b’l’evt'  noiu'  o’  dat,  but  (h'U  it  viout  1m'  st).  You 
bo.ss,  Uh  b('('n  livin’  now  gwine  tm  st'venty  year,  en 
*1111 1 s('(‘d  IK)  liants  yit ; ('ii  what’s  mo,  1 ain’t  gwine  tek 
ii'i  I'hanees  on  st't'in’  nont',  dal  1 ain’t.” 

This  uecount  inten'stt'd  me  no  little,  but  no  further 
•nfiirimition  was  to  be  gt)t.ten  from  Uncle  Charles;  so  I 

*id  to  ('ont(>nt  mvself  with  eon vt'rsti lion  along  tdher 
lines. 
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We  reached  Uncle  John’s  a little  before  dusk;  a good 
hot  sui)per  was  read^*,  to  which  I did  ample  justice. 
That  evening  while  sitting  out  on  the  porch  I asked 
Uncle  John  the  history  of  the  haunted  house.  He  looked 
up  with  a strange  smile. 

“Well,  as  to  what  caused  the  disturbance,  I can  tell 
you  no  more  than  Charles.  Here  is  what  happened,  as 
well  as  I remember.” 

Then  he  relatwl  to  me  the  following  strange  story: 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Among  my  most 
trustcHl  servants  was  a negro  namcKl  William  Wood.  -Vs 
a reward  for  his  faithfulness,  1 gave  him  that  little  cabin 
and  ten  acres  of  land.  AlM)ut  a year  after  this  there 
came  to  live  with  him  and  his  wife  a young  mulatto  girl, 
left  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 

I knew  nothing  of  the  girl  until  one.  day  I heard  n 
disturbance  in  the  kitchen,  and  went  out  to  investigate. 
Old  -Vunt  l-’annie,  our  cook,  was  standing  by  the  stove 
addressing  herself  to  the  girl  in  no  uncertain  terms* 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter.  Aunt  Fannie?”  I inquired. 

“What’s  d(‘  matter?  Why,  Marse  John,  dis  yer  no- 
count yaller  niggur  tryin’  to  cunjer  me — hen*  makin 
signs  (*n  moshuns  at  me.  I’s  a ’spectable  niggiir,  I 
(>n  I ain’t  gwim;  hab  none  o’  des<‘  cunjurers  roun’  me. 
You  t<*k  3’er  Hour  en  go  ’long  home,  niggur,  en  don’t  you 
nehlx'r  come  roun’  dis  kitchin  no  mon*  whilst  I's  here. 

.Ml  this  was  spoken  in  a highly  excitnl  tone,  accom|>S' 
nie<l  by  fnxiueiit  gt*stun‘s.  The  girl  sat  quietly  near  the 
<loor,  appjin'iitly  (juite  hannless;  but  I noticed  a ih'cu* 
liar  l(H)k  in  Ikt  eye. 

“What  is  yotir  name?”  I asked. 

“.Mary  Wexxl,”  she  nqdied. 

“And  an>  you  Wiliinin’s  niece?” 

“Yes;  I only  nune  last  month.” 
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Slie  (lid  not  addmss  me  as  “sir,”  which  was  customary 
amoii};;  the  darkies,  liidding  lier  {jo  on  home,  I asked 
Aunt  Fannie  what  had  Ix'en  the  cau.se  of  the  trouble. 

“Well,  you  s(‘e.  Mam;  John,  hit  was  dis  way.  I wuz 
sorti'r  complainin’  oh  de  lu'adache.  She  ax  me  what 
was  de  matter,  (m  when  T tole  h(‘r  .she  .s(h1  she  could 
kyore  dat.  1 didn’t  s(‘e  no  harm  in  er  tryin’,  so  I tole 
her  to  j;o  ’lon}>:  en  kyore  it.  Hut  when  she  ’gun  to  jwss 
her  ban’s  ’bout  ma  haid,  en  mek  moshuus,  en  tell  me  to 
shet  ma  (‘yi^s,  1 knowcd  right  deii  she  wuz  one  o’  dose 
cunjurin’  fok(‘s,  (Ui  so  1 j(‘s  tuck  en  shuck  dat  niggur  rat 
good  (‘11  tole  her  to  go  ’long  home.” 

‘‘You  wen*  too  hard  on  h(‘r,  she  was  only  trying  to 
help  you.” 

She  shook  her  lu'ad.  “You  don’t  know,  Marse  John; 
f<he  sholy  is  one  o’  dose  had  niggurs.” 

1 thought  1 saw  what  the  trouble  was.  This  Maiy* 
^Yood  had  h'ariK'd  hpynotisni  from  somewhere,  and  had 
he(‘n  trying  her  powi'r  on  Aunt  I’annie.  For  some  time 
aft(>r  this  I h(*ard  nothing  more  about  her;  she  seemed 
h)  ho  a nice,  (piiet  girl,  and  had  (‘vidently  not  tried  to 
pvacticc*  her  art  on  any  other  suhji'ch 

Alxuit  a month  or  so  lat(‘r,  how(‘ver,  the  rei>ort  was 
‘‘•Pciilati'd  among  the  lU'groes  that  Mary  Wood  was  “in 
J‘‘«gue  wid  de  sperrits,”  and  that  no  g(M>d  would  come  of 
•t  to  William  and  his  wif(*.  I jiald  no  attention  to  the 
•*»att(‘r  until  one  day  William  came  up  to  sec  me.  I 
g^‘et(Hl  him  corlially. 

‘'Y(‘ll,  William,  how  are  things  going  with  you?” 

‘‘We  ain’t  much,  .Marsi*  John,”  he  n‘siM>nd(‘d  dolefully. 

T’hiiigN  ain’t  gwim*  right  down  to  my  liouw*.”  .\nd  he 
RiiV(‘  II),.  „„  of  ^vhat  had  lM*en  happening. 

''hen  .Mary  first  came  th(*y  w(*r(*  pleas(Ml  with  her,  it 
hut  h(>for(*  long  they  notic(‘d  that  something  was 
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wrong.  The  girl  ate  but  little;  she  became  absorbe4  in 
meditation,  taking  no  interest  in  what  was  going  on. 
After  performing  her  household  duties,  she  would  sit  in 
the  corner  and  speak  to  no  one. 

Worried  by  this,  the  couple  sat  one  day  in  the  room 
thinking  over  their  trouble.  Mary  had  gone  out  for 
something;  presently  slie  returned  and  began  sweeping. 
Something  fell  on  the  roof.  They  took  no  notice  of  it 
until  the  .sound  was  repeated,  again  and  again,  as  if 
acorns  or  pebbles  were  falling  on  the  roof ; but  strange 
to  say,  notlnng  was  heard  to  strike  the  ground. 

William  went  out  and  walked  around  the  house;  no- 
body was  to  be  st'cn.  Still  the  sounds  continued.  lie 
went  hack  into  the  house,  convinced  that  the  girl  had 
something  to  do  with  it 

“Mary,  what  3’ou  doin’  in  here?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well,  what’s  makin’  all  dat  curis  fuss  on  de  roof?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Yes  you  (ha's  know,  too;  howcum  it  je«  gtarte<l  when 
you  come  in?” 

She  did  not  reply,  but  went  out  Immediately  the 
sound  c(‘as<*<l ; wh(*n  she  retunied  it  l>egan  again,  just  as 
Ix'fore. 

“I  tole  you  so : why  don’t  3*011  stop  dis  here  foolishness, 
niggur?”  William  was  lavoming  angr3*. 

The  girl  l(M)k(*d  up.  “I  am  not  making  the  noise;  I 
don’t  know  any  more  alanit  it  than  you  do,”  she  replied 
sullenly;  and  she  would  siH*}»k  no  more  on  the  siibjt'ct. 

This  had  lM*en  going  on  now  for  several  da3's.  When 
the  girl  was  not  in  the  hous<‘,  all  was  quiet;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  <*nlere<l  the  nois<‘  nMamimenrtal,  and  continued 
night  and  da3’  while  she  nMuainetl  there. 

This  was  the  nunarkable  tale  William  had  to  tell. 
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“I  wisli  you’d  ooine  down  on  sorter  see  ’bout  it,  Marse 
Jolin,”  ho  concdudod. 

My  first  tlionpht  was  that  ^lary  was  exorcising  her 
powers  over  those  darkies,  and  that  slie  could  be  made  to 
stop,  r was  very  busy,  but  proinisiHl  William  to  send 
my  son  to  look  into  the  matter. 

The  next  morning  lleniw  took  Holland,  one  of  the 
white  tenants,  with  him  and  went  down  to  investigate. 
They  wore  gone  all  tin*  morning.  Shortly  Ixdore  dinner 
Henry  returned.  He  look(‘d  worritnl,  and  flung  himself 
on  the  lounge. 

“1  don’t  undei-stand  it,”  he  sjild  at  length.  “There's 
something  going  on  that  I can’t  account  for.  When  we 
ni-riviMl  the  girl  was  in  the  house*;  we  heanl  the  same 
noise  William  describeHl  to  you.  It  sounded  just  as  if 
soineom*  were  throwing  brickhats  on  the  roof,  but  we 
never  could  lumr  anything  strike  the  ground.  Kven- 
[•‘w  minutes  heavy  blows  sevnuHl  to  .strike  the  wall,  shak- 
ing the  house*.  I made  the  girl  ge)  emt ; the  noise*  stopped 
nt  eeiice*.  Then  we*  maele*  a e‘are*ful  e*xaminntie>n  of  the 
Whe)h*  j)lae*e*. 

“There  are*  no  tre<*s  ne*nr,  (*xcei)t  the  old  pine,  so  the 
noise*  e*anne)t  be  due*  to  falling  nuts  e)r  ne*e»rns.  The  walls 
nn'“  semnd,  the  fle)e>r  is  se*cur(‘.  Hedland  ged  a ladder  and 
"mde*  a the)re)ugh  e>.\aminatie)n  eef  the  e-himne*v,  but  found 
nothing  wre)ng. 

I iimlly  we*  e’alh'd  in  the*  girl.  The*  me)mi*nt  she  e*n- 
^I'ne'et  the*  noise*  startesl.  I was  amazeel  and  dunib- 
hnlf '"nit  e'emlel  it  1m*?  We*  re*maine><l  in  the  house* 

« nn  hemr,  and  the*  wheile*  time*  t.he*re  kept  up  this  fall- 
m'f  '‘*‘**^’  ^ Hedlanel  emt,  but  he  cemid  And 

to  ^ "‘‘nt  “nl  m.vse*If.  Not  anything  likely 

s*  the*  e*ause*  eif  all  this  e-oulel  be*  found  anywhere.  The 
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house  looked  as  if  nothing  wen‘  happening,  but  still  the 
sounds  continiuHl.  Unable  to  solve  the  nivstery  we  came 


home.” 

Henry  was  evidently  tronhUnl  over  the  matter. 


I re- 


mimhil  him  tliat  the  girl  was  a hypnotist,  and  possibly  a 
vontriloouist  also,  lie  sluM)k  his  head. 


thuiiij),  thumi)  on  the  nM)f  every  sectmd  or  ta 
would  T(‘ali7-e  that  tlH*r«‘  is  something  unusual, 
thing  unnatural,  alsmt  the  whole  thing.  1 don  t 
^fnnil  ti  1'ntliiir*  1 lltll1l*rKti1tHl  It- 


power.  For  an  hour  after  he  aent  to  bed  I 


I an-^‘  oit  wiHi^r  tliiiii  iM'fiin*. 

Til 
He  \ 
ran* 

Notl 

nois 

tending  t<»  the  ehirkens.  \n  she  glannsl  up  tb' 
a hnggani  hM)k  alsmt  her  fare, 

"thssl  morning,  .\nn<*,*'  1 said. 

“(hssl  morning.  Mans*  .lohn.”  she  atts» 
mighty  glad  to  s»v  you.  ('an't  you  mB»e  «. 
landin’  tonight?" 
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“What  meotiiif!:  is  that,  Anno?” 

"Why,  W(‘’s  jfwiiK*  hah  cr  nun?! in’  dawn  here  tonight  to 
sortor  talk  (‘ii  pniy  ’bout  our  trouhhti,  on  wo'd  be  glad  to 
liave  yon  coine  down,  Mars<>  John.” 

I promistMl  to  conic  if  possible,  and  walked  slowly 
home.  What  was  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble?  The 
Kiri  Mary  must  1k‘  in  some  way  conn(*cte<l  with  it;  her 
actions  wen*  peculiar,  and  she  sei'intnl  to  know  more 
than  sin*  cared  to  t<*ll.  Still  there  was  nothing  im- 
pn)|M*r,  nothing  actually  wnmg  about  her  rondiict. 
t'ould  sin*  have  some  r(*mnrkable  power  to  <'auw  this 
noise?  Was  it  nn*n*ly  a dec(*ption?  No,  it  could  not 
in*,  for  the  girl  ln*rs<*lf  appean*<l  to  U*  suffering  more 
than  anyone  els<*.  As  for  suiM*rnatuml  agencies,  I did 
not.  believe  in  them;  and  yet^-<im/  tfti — I dan*<l  not  give 
''ny  to  my  fancy. 

•inst  after  snp|s*r  ll«*nry  and  1 s(*t  out  for  the  cabin. 
walk«*il  along  in  silenn*;  neither  of  us  felt  dis|NMc<l 
tn  talk.  Then*  was  an  almost  unearthly  stillness;  the 
®ir  Was  oppn*ssive,  and  1 kin*w  a stonn  was  bn*»‘ing. 
•tnst  lM*fore  we  n*acln*<l  the  jilace  then*  came  the  first  dis- 
tnnt  n>||  of  thund(*r. 

"hen  We  enten*<l  the  hous<*  then*  wen*  alsuit  thirty 
nrkit»s  and  a f«*w  whit4*s  ass4*mbhsl.  Somismt*  was 
as  In*  tlnislnsl,  .Mary  W«hs1  eiitensl  and  sat 
^ *"n  in  a eorm*r.  Then  ciimmencisl  the  noise  I had 

ns!r*  ’**'”*’*'**’^‘^**  It  was  mon*  lik<*  ns-ks  falling  on  the 
^ * than  anything  I knew  «if,  but.  wonls  can  <xinvey  no 

gn?***”*'*  sound.  Kverv  nniment  it 

" hauler  ami  nn»n*  (‘ontinmais. 


'Illiain,  rising  slowlv,  tohl  the  storv  <»f  their  tnmhle 

'••*  IIMI-...I  ».  ...  . . 

lU'f 

their  ohi  plantatiiin  songs. 


if  mIh*  had  anything  to  say.  She  shook 
At  his  Mnggi*stion  tin*  darki(*s  Is’gan  singing 
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I looked  at  the  girl  intently.  She  sat  leaning  over  in 
one  corner,  not  uttering  a sound,  apparently  totally 
oblivious  to  her  surroundings.  As  the  singing  ceased, 
the  rain  began  falling  in  torrents;  vivid  lightning  and 
continuous  thunder  added  to  the  terror  of  the  negroes, 
but  above  all  could  be  heard  the  thump,  thump,  thump 
on  the  roof,  even  louder  than  before. 

Never  can  I forget  what  now  took  place.  A powerful, 
unse<*n  presence  was  moving  in  the  room.  Scissors,  ly- 
ing on  the  table.  Hew  up  and  stuck  in  the  wall ; tongs 
and  shovels  fell  down;  the  table  l»egan  to  rock  and  .shake. 
Many  of  the  darkies  rushed  ])ell-mell  from  the  room,  oth- 
ers fell  on  the  bed.  The  thumping  had  now  become  an 
awful  roar;  added  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder  there  arose  a strange,  weinl 
moaning,  distinctly  audible  almve  the  noise  of  the  storm. 

Mary  had  arisen  and  now  stoo<l  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor— lists  clencluMl,  muscles  tense,  eyes  glaring  wildly. 
Thos(‘  who  had  fnlhui  on  the  IkkI  were  now  nidely  dis- 
turlxHl : the  IhhI,  by  some  invisible  force,  was  jerke<l  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  men  on  it  thrown  \n<»- 
lently  on  the  floor.  I called  to  the  girl — she  did  not 
he<Hl.  Thos<‘  of  us  who  now  remained  hesitate<l  no  lon- 
g<T,  but  rusluHl  out  into  the  storm. 

.Most  of  the  darki«‘H  had  ne<l;  the  rest  congregate.! 
under  the  pine.  A fearful  struggle  was  going  on  inside; 
shri(‘ks  and  groans  iss.u*.!  from  the  house.  There  cante 
one  last,  despairing,  agonizing  cry  from  the  girl  M.'’ 
(bsl!  Have  tuercy!  Oh,  it’s  got  me,  it’s  got  me’.” 
stngg»*r(*d  to  the  d.mr : her  clothes  tom  into  shrwls,  bbss 
dripiung  from  her  hands  and  face.  She  fell  headlong 
friuu  the  steiw— <h*nd ! 

• * # • • • 

Fncle  .John  stopiMHl.  For  a long  time  he  gaxed  int''* 
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the  night,  as  if  to  find  in  the  shadows  an  explanation. 
Did  the  night  wind  know  the  swret?  Had  it  learned  it 
from  tlie  lonely  pine?  lint  the  wind  only  murmured 
tiu-ough  the  forest,  and  we  could  not  tell.  At  last  I 
broke  the  silence. 

“And  there  has  never  been  any  explanation?” 

“No;  you  have  lieard  all.  Years  afterward  some  hunt- 
ers went  in  the  house,  hut  then'  were  no  traces  left 
Kver  since  tl»e  old  place;  has  remainwl  just  as  you  saw  it, 
elesolate  and  forsaken.” 
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"COURAGE” 


C.  D.  CRKASMAS. 

Though  the  morning  calls  me  to  lalmr, 

Though  the  toil  of  the  day  makes  me  sore, 

Though  the  wearisome  strife  in  the  program  of  life 
S(‘ars  the  heart  with  its  dirth,  evermore: 

Still  1 know  that  life’s  cares  an*  its  bU^ssings, 

And  the  goal  of  the  toiler  is  iH*jice; 

For  the  struggles  I nu*<*t  make  a jMith  for  ray  feet 
Ix'ading  up  when?  the  conllict  must  c<*ase. 

Though  the  day  dawns  in  dark  t-louds  of  sorrow, 
And  hop<*  in  their  veil  is  obscure; 

Though  griefs  bitter  tears  fill  the  desolate  years 
With  anguish  1 scarce  can  endure. 

What  mntt(*rs  a brief  life  of  trials? 

When  triumphs  eternity  long 

Shall  crown  (‘very  can*,  while  each  fervent  prayer 
Shall  ring  in  (*t(*niity’s  song. 


Th(*n  h*t  the  h(*art  strongly  encounter 
Kach  ll(*av(*n-s(*nt  lMittl(*-fill<*d  day. 

No  eonlllct  is  sent  but  that  stn-ngth  may  be  lent 
To  the  soul  marching  up  lif(*’s  highway. 

T,<*t  tin*  faith  of  the  faithful  instruct  them 
That  (lod  understands  all  th(*ir  necsls. 

Lif(fs  daily  ord(*nl  is  His  t(*sl  of  the  real 
.Making  immortal  our  mortal  deeds. 
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MARK  BENFORD 

BT  JOHN  U.  NANNBY. 

The  (lark  days  whioh  followwl  the  cruel  War  of  the 
Rehellion  contain  many  stories  of  love  and  adventure,  as 
well  as  accounts  of  misery  and  desolation. 

At  this  lime,  when  all  was  sadness  and  jilooin,  there 
lived  in  (he  mountains  of  WestxTii  North  Carolina  a 
family  of  only  two.  These  were  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Albion  Conl(*ss,  one  of  thosx*  unfortunate  victim# 
of  the  war.  Tln^  two  lived  in  a small  hut,  and  wert*  very 
busy  all  the  time  in  kiH'piii};  the  “wolf  from  the  door.’ 
•Months  and  yt'am  passisl  away,  and  ajje  sxmwhI  uiK»n  the 
mother.  Hut  in  the  meantime,  (he  fjirl,  whose?  name  was 
S^ophia,  had  b(*come  a heautiful  younfj  woman,  thouj^i 
ker  iM'auty  consisted  only  of  that  which  nature*  had 
Kiven  her. 

Near  this  humble  home  was  another  cabin,  when 
livcsl  (he  family  of  .Mark  Henford.  The  ohh-st  son,  who 
^as  also  nanu'd  Mark,  had  charge  of  affairs,  as  his  father 
"as  a cripple,  having;  lost  a lej;  in  the  memorable  kettle 
“f  (Jettysbnrj;. 

Tin*  m(‘mb<*rs  of  these*  two  families  wen*  jjo<h1  friends, 
yonnjj;  .Mark  and  Sophia  bein^;  esjx'cially  fond  of  each 
<»th(*r.  Tln‘y  fn’(*w  up  tx»};(*tlH*r;  and,  e*V(*n  wln*n  very 
,v«»unj;,  (ln*y  could  s<*(*  in  «*ach  other  an  id<*al  life  enem- 
kniioii,  n(*ither  om*  doubt(*d  that  some  day  they  would 
livinj;  happily  lofi:(*tln*r.  Hut  wln*n  .Mark  was  aleout 
^'v<*nt.y  y«*arsof  ajje*.  In*  decid(*d  tliat  then*  was  sonietiiinp 
J'>Kln*r  in  life  for  him,  so  with  Sophia’s  cons<*nt  he  went 
**do  another  cotinty  and  «*nt(*nsl  sclnsd.  He  n*maine<l 
Mien*  about  thnr  years.  Hut  durinfi  his  stay,  pride 
^'**'Pt  Into  his  ln*art,  and  eaus<‘d  his  (<*nder  n*panl  for 
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Sophia  to  wane.  He  tried  to  forget  her,  but  the  love  of 
his  youth  still  burned  in  his  heart. 

When  ^lark  had  finished  his  school  career,  he  received 
a lucrative  ]M)sition  with  a husine.ss  firm  of  one  of  the 
western  towns;  and  very  soon  he  had  accumulated  a 
handsome  sum  of  money.  Rut  the  thought  of  Sophia 
was  ever  on  his  mind.  Finally  pride  conquered  his 
heart,  and  he  married  a wealthy  lady  of  his  town. 

His  house  was  the  most  beautiful  in  town,  and  wanted 
nothing  in  furnishings.  He  lived  like  a prince,  but 
soon  found  that  his  surroundings  only  senecl  to  vex  his 
already  troubled  mind.  When  sitting  by  his  fireside,  he 
would  often  close  his  ey(‘s  on  the  garnishe<l  walls  to 
dream  of  the  lowly  hut  among  the  hills.  He  would  for- 
get his  wife,  iMMleckcnl  with  jewels,  and  proud  of  her  rank 
and  wealth,  to  think  of  the  comely  maiden,  whose  image 
had  he(‘n  indelibly  stamiMHl  uixm  his  mind.  He  would 
Imagine  himstdf  walking  by  the  mountain  stream  with 
the  love  of  his  youfli,  while  the  birtls  sang  their  sweet 
songs,  and  the  h*av<*s  danml  in  the  breezt*.  When  his 
ctij)  was  filled  with  the  most  delicious  drinks,  he  longe<l 
for  the  huhhiing  spring  in  the  mountain  side. 

Wluui  Sojdiia  heard  that  Mark  had  proved  false,  her 
l)oor  lu'ort  almost  broke  with  grief,  .\bout  this  time 
her  mother  die<l,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  world 
with  none*  to  comfort  or  help  her.  She  joincnl  herself  to 
a family  of  her  acqtiaintance;  but,  realizing  her  helph’S**' 
nt'ss,  she  scmui  accept<*<l  a pnqH>snl  of  marriage  from  ^ 
mountaincM'r,  name<l  .Tosh  Reiver.  Though  she  had  ac* 
eept«*<l  another,  she  still  n*nH*ml)ere<l  her  lover  of  bv-gone 
days.  Klie  Iive<l  with  IN'lver  mon*  for  protection  than  far 
love,  and  was  all  the  time  wondering  if  it  were  possible 
that  sin*  should  ever  lx*  happy  with  her  first  lover. 

During  tln‘se  years,  .Mark  ITenford  had  lost  his 
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tion,  but  had  boon  elocted  sborifT  of  bis  county.  His  for- 
tune had  bo}>:un  to  doclino,  and  be  felt  that  his  pride 
mnst  sooner  or  later  be  huinbUHi. 

Soon  after  lie  became  sheriff,  there  wa.s  a horrible 
mnrder  committcHl  in  the  vicinity  where  Josh  Pelver 
lived.  l’(‘lver  and  two  other  men  of  the  community,  be- 
in*;  suspectiHl,  were  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  They 
were  tried  before  the  court,  found  };tiilty,  and  s<‘ntenced 
to  be  han};(‘d.  They  were  sent  to  the  county  of  which 
Mark  Benford  was  slierifT  for  safe  keepinj;.  On  the  day 
tM‘fore  the  execution  was  to  take  jilace,  Sojihia  came  and 
d<*sired  to  have  a jiartiii};  talk  with  her  husliand.  She 
was  admitbKl  to  his  cell ; and  the  jailer  went  out,  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  Just  then  a last  ray  of  hojie  burst 
upon  the  condemiu'd  prisoner,  and  very  soon  he  wa.*- 
drt‘ss(>d  in  his  wife’s  aiiparel.  When  the  cell  door  was 
opened  again,  he  walked  slowly  out,  and  vei^  soon  dis 
api)ear(*d.  It  was  some*  time  befon*  it  was  learned  that 
the  prisoiK'r  had  (‘scajMHl.  The  alarm  was  soon  spread 
over  tin*  <'ountry,  and  ofllcers  w<>r(‘  s(*arching  everywhere. 
But  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  11  is  wife  was  released 
from  the  prison;  and,  in  a short  while,  she  also  myste- 
riously ilisajipeared.  For  a long  time  the  search  was 
kept  up,  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  either  of  them. 

By  this  tiim^  the  fortum*  of  .Mark  Benforxl  had  greatly 
<b‘<*Iin«'<l.  In  the  midst  of  other  misfortunes,  his  wife 
dicMl,  and  In*  was  h'ft  friendless  and  alone.  He  verv 
WMUi  gathered  \ip  the  fragments  of  his  <*state,  and  Uf^an 
Ids  journey  toward  the  west,  .\fter  tnivelling  for  nearly 
n year,  he  found  himself  in  the  Stati*  of  Texas;  but  his 
•Homy  was  all  gone,  lie  could  g<*t.  no  employment  of 
flny  kind,  so  In*  was  forccsl  to  lM*g  from  hous<‘  to  house. 
^>ne  «lay,  as  he  was  travelling  along  a country-  road,  he 
•*uw  a small  cabin  in  the  <listan(*(\  N»*ar  it  was  a lieau- 
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tiful  {?r()ve  of  tri'cs.  He  approached  the  house,  which 
he  found  to  be  in  a verj'  desolate  place;  but  its  looks  cor- 
responded with  his  inner  fwlinp*.  He  was  met  at  the 
door  by  a iK)orly  clad  woman,  whose  face  showed  traces 
of  much  care  and  anxiety.  Hut  lK*ing  charmed  by  the 
beautiful  }?rove  of  trees  nearby,  almost  tlie  first  question 
he  asked  was  why  it  was  there.  Tears  began  to  flow 
down  the  woman’s  cluH'ks  as  she  told  him  that  her  hus- 
band’s grave  was  among  the  trees.  Mark,  wishing  to  con- 
sole the  woman,  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  spot, 
that  he  might  sck*  the  last  resting  place  of  her  dei>artetl 
husband.  She  consentwl,  and  schui  they  wen*  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  gnm*.  She  pointed  to  a mound  near- 
by, which  was  covered  with  lK‘autiful  vines;  and  told 
him  that  that  was  her  huslnind’s  grave,  ^lark  came 
near,  and,  parting  the  vines,  read  on  an  undres8<-d  stone 
the.se  words,  “Josh  I’elver.”  He  sprang  up  and  uttered 
a shout  mingled  with  joy  and  sorn»w,  “Is  it  p<M<sible  that 
.Alark  Henford  has  a friend  yet?  Sophia,  can  you  ever 
forgive  im*?  Will  you  y(*t  Ik*  my  own?"  At  a glance 
six*  saw  b(‘neath  the  marks  <»f  can*  and  misfortune,  the 
countenance  of  the  lover  of  lu*r  youth.  In  an  instant 
her  mind  n*tlect(*d  hack  uism  the  liajqjy  days  gone  by , 
and,  although  Mark  had  tn*at<sl  her  shamefully,  “he 
found  that  the  l(»ve  of  votithful  days  still  bumcHl  in  her 
heart. 

.Mark  had  tru*d  all  the  j)leasun*s  that  the  world  ctuihl 
alTord,  Imt  he  found  that  Sophia’s  pn*s»*nce  was  mon* 
pleasant  than  all.  ,\fter  a few  years  they  <'anie  1k»<*** 
to  tin*  ohl  honn‘st(‘ad  in  tin*  nnuintains  of  wi'stern 
N«)rth  ('arolina  to  s]K*nd  their  det'lining  days.  Mark 
trie<l  to  forget  the  bitt4*r  h*ssons  he  had  leam«l,  but  he 
could  nev(*r  fnn*  himH4>lf  fn>m  the  remorse  of  his  folly. 
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LITTLE  BOY 


BY  ABTIIUR  BANES. 


I. 


When  northoni  winds  lK‘gin  to  blow, 

Littlo  boy,  I 

Th(*n  will  fall  the  tlakos  of  snow, 

Littlo  l>oy! 

Hosos  now  in  ricliost  bloom, 

Waftinj;  fm*  thoir  sw(*ot  ixTfurao, 

Whispor  not  of  winter’s  <;l(H)ni,  li 


Littlo  lM)y! 


11. 

Trc'os  now  orownod  in  blos.soins  white, 
Littlo  boy. 

Then  will  shine  in  crystals  bripbt, 
Littlo  boy! 

Lilacs  will  bo  calmly  shH^pinj:, 

Twinkling  stars  on  vales  1m*  iMH*ping, 

Slo<ls  the  billHldos  will  1h*  keeping, 
Littlo  lM)y! 

III. 

Autnmn’s  bon*;  Winter’s  near, 

Littlo  boy, 

Wimls  an*  brisk,  l(*avos  an*  crisp, 
Littlo  lM>y! 

Birds  to  South(*rn  clinu*s  now  w»nr. 

Balmy  SumnH*r  is  no  mon*; 

List!  Tin*  wintry  winds  do  nwjr, 
Litth*  boy! 
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IV. 

Tlie  smiles  of  Heaven  are  in  your  face, 
Little  boy, 

Angels  for  your  kiss(*s  race, 

Little  boy! 

With  golden  slippers  on  their  feet. 
Lightly  tripping  you  they  greet. 
Smiling,  whispering:  “You  are  sweet,” 
Little  l)oy! 
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"RED-HEAD  BILL” 

BY  R.  L.  m’hILLAN. 

The  time  of  this  story  was  in  the  fall  of  1285,  five  years 
before  Scotland  was  finally  suImIiuhI,  and  one  month 
after  Lord  Douglas  made  his  stvoud  historical  raid  into 
England  against  Sir  Henry  Percy,  the  Hotspur  of  the 
North,  lA)rd  Douglas,  Is'tter  known  as  the  Black  Doug- 
las, had  up  until  this  time  won  every  victory  against  his 
staunch  English  foe.  The  innyards  of  southern  Scot- 
land and  upiM‘r  England  wen'  filliHl  with  men  of  everj- 
cla.ss  discussing  the  encounters  lHdwt*eu  these  two  brave 
warriors.  This  was  a time  of  strifi*  iH'twet'n  the  great 
lords  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  each  one  bearing 
hate  toward  some  other  l>ord  or  Prince  and  trying  with 
all  his  might  to  gain  a better  f(M>thold. 

Hut  to  our  story.  In  the  Isiwlands,  alsnit  five  miles 
from  the  border  line  betwivn  England  and  S(*otland,  was 
a little  village,  .Mlddleburg,  containing,  I Hup]K>se,  about 
six  hundred  iidiabitants.  This  village,  like  the  neigh- 
boring ones  at  that  time,  had  its  seimnite  Isxly  of  men 
dividwl  into  four  divisions,  with  a division  place<l  on 
t'ach  of  the  four  public  roads  which  It'd  info  the  burg. 
Thes<?  divisions  cam]M‘d  in  their  resjiective  plai'es,  as  the 
<*n«>my  was  liable  to  rush  upon  them  at  any  lime. 

In  this  village  tlu're  dw<*ll(Hl  a very  conspicuous  cliar- 
act<>r,  who  was  commonly  known  by  the  town  folk  as 
“Ib'tl-IIead  Hill.”  No  one  knew  definitely  when  or  fnmi 
''here  he  had  come,  but,  like  a roving  sjurit,  he  had 
'''»n(>  to  and  occupied  the  little  wpian'  cabin  a few  hun- 
del'll  yards  south  of  fhe  village.  Hill  was  exceedingly 
I“ad  of  strong  drinks,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  often 
Jntoxicnteil.  When  lu'  was  in  this  condition  he  would 
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shut  himself  indoors  and  not  even  be  seen  by  the  passers- 
by.  Hill  was  of  a very  obscure  and  strange  nature  and 
it  was  reported  through  the  village  that  S<iuire  Mctad- 
geon  had  with  his  own  eyes  se<>n  Bill  commanding  trees 
as  if  they  were  armtHl  men.  ('hildren  reported  that  as 
they  passwl  by  his  cabin,  coming  from  school  they  heard 
him  stamping  the  floor  and  yelling  out  how  he  could  have 
overcome  Percy,  much  more  successfully  than  Douglas 
had.  The  good  old  Dame  Smith  said  tlmt  one  morning 
when  she  had  taken  Bill  some  iMuhnl  milk  to  help  his 
piuMimonia,  she  found  him  digging  up  his  ht*arth.  So 
many  weird  tab's  were  told  almut  Bill  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  was  that  he  was  is>ss(*sse«l  with  an 
evil  spirit.  Especially  after  the  last  Imttle  l>etween 
Douglas  and  Percy,  Bill  had  Imh'II  so  disturlH*d  that  he 
could  hardly  sleep  at  night. 

It  was  a raw,  misty  night,  unusually  cold  for  October, 
when  Bill  was  sitting  on  his  thn><*-b*gg»><l  stool  l)efore  the 
dying  embers  and  lifting  uj)  his  head,  wventl  with 
dishevelled  hair,  he  listemsl  to  what  he  thought  was  the 
sound  of  horse's’  hoofs.  Sun'  e'nough  the  sound  of  gal* 
loping  horses  could  1m'  lu'anl  a few  hundml  yanls  south 
of  the  hut.  “By  St.  Mary!  it’s  Henry,”  exclaimwl  Bill, 
as  he  sjerang  through  the  d«M»r  without  hat  or  coat,  and 
went  hurrying  through  the  tall  wmls  up  the  jiath  which 
I(h1  to  the'  village'. 

As  it  was  se)  e'e)Iel  and  sb'e'ly.  Bill  femnd  the  s«'ntlne'l>* 
anel  tre)e)])s  asb'e'p  in  their  te'nts.  lie  hiirriwl  to  the 
first  Issly  of  me'n,  weike  the'in,  tlu'n  to  the  se-conel,  thinl? 
anel  fe)urth,  until  the'  e'lifin'  Issly,  alsiut  two  hundrc<l 
men,  iineb'r  the'  ceunmand  of  ’Sepiin'  McFadp'on. 
Htntie)ne'el  em  the*  remel  when'  the  ene'Uiy  a'cn*  suppo<*cd  te> 
('liter  the'  village'.  Only  a fe'w  minutes  did  they  have 
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to  wait  before  the  enemy  was  ujKm  them  and  the  two 
sides  were  in  close  conllict.  The  brave  burghers  were 
oi)iM)sed  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  well-discip- 
lined horsemen,  under  the  direct  command  of  Hotspur. 
The  Scotch,  with  their  long  lances,  gouged  to  death 
either  liorse  or  horseman,  while  the  English  wen;  cut- 
ting right  and  left  with  their  sharp  two-tnlged  sjibn's. 
After  tlu*  fight  rag(‘d  for  about  thirty  minutes,  over  half 
the  men  wen;  slain  on  each  side.  The  burghers  were 
driven  back  by  a det(*rmined  rush,  knl  by  the  fiery  Hot- 
spur himself. 

.\t  this  critical  moment  Bill  was  seen  dashing  on  a 
fine  black  charger  into  the  midst  of  the  fin*,  without  hat 
or  coat.  Wliile  lunging  into  the  enemy  he  yelhtl  out : 
“If  ye  be  of  (ladic  blood,  follow  me!”  Thes«*  piendng 
tones  rang  through  the  broken  lines  as  the  Scots,  with 
new  vig»)r,  respomh'd  : “Neh*r  did  Scot  think  of  life  when 
liis  coiintry  was  in  iuhmI.”  Bill  shrieke<I  Avith  delight 
as  he  ruslunl  uim>u  Sir  Henry.  They  fought  hard  for  a 
few  minute.s,  while  tludr  swords  wen*  clanging  together, 
longing  for  ll(‘.sh,  until  botli,  s(*riously  stablMd,  m*led 
and  fell  tog(‘ther.  l-'or  a few  minutes,  while  they  were 
lying  sid«‘  by  side  gasping  for  bn^ath.  Bill  was  talking. 
“Ah,  ll»*nry,  my  life,  wrecked  by  you,  is  now  avengi*<l. 
I swore  to  (lod  many  years  ago  that  if  we  should  ever 
•a«*et,  ou(‘  of  us  should  die.  Now  W(*  an*  Isdh  dying 
fogetlu*r.”  Whih*  Bill  was  sjM’aking  thm*  last  wonls  he 
"as  (‘arri(Ml  by  t wo  men  into  a hous<*  near  by.  Sir  Henrj' 
"'as  lifte<l  up  by  t wo  horsemen  and  ls»rne<l<twn  the  street 
a swift  gallo]),  pursutil  a short  <listance  by  the  virto- 
HotiN  burghers. 

As  for  Bill,  his  wound,  a d«><*p  gash  als>ve  his  heart, 
"’as  nursiHl  with  the  temlerest  can*,  but  the  doctor  an- 
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nounced  that  he  was  mortally  hurt  Bill  told  those 
around  him  that  he  had  stored  away  under  his  hearth 
the  sum  of  two  thoustind  pounds,  English  money,  with 
which  he  wished  them  to  erwt  a school  to  train  young 
men  for  the  army.  As  he  was  dying,  the  crowd  caught 
a few  broken  expn'ssions.  “Henry,  you — you — my  best 
friend,  should  not  lie.”  Then  he  would  sit  up  in  the  bed 
and  gaze  around  the  room  as  a man  who  has  just  awaketl 
from  a horrible  dream.  “Where  am  I?”  he  exclaimetl. 
“I  am  in  no  battle.  There  are  no  soldiers  in  here.” 
They  could  not  understand  all  he  said,  but  as  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  wound  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and 
uttered:  “(Sod  understands  how  much  I have  sufTertHl 
by  your  robbing  me  of  my  life,  my  love.  I die  Is'aring 
you  hate,  hate,  ctvrnal  hate!” 

Tliere  was  a stilliu'ss  like  death  throughout  the  room 
as  the  soul  of  this  unhappy  man  spe<l  onward  to  its  des- 
tiny. 

Aft<*r  searching  his  po<’kets  they  found  a few  records, 
stating  that  he  was  a meml)er  of  the  H<iuse  of  I^incaster 
and  once  HvcmI  in  l^indon,  but  was  exile<l  by  Sir  Henry 
Percy  on  the  pretence  of  a crime,  but  really  becaiiw  they 
were  in  love  with  the  sjune  woman,  and  after  his  exile 
Hir  Henry  marrie<l  her. 

They  tist^l  the  two  thousand  pounds  to  ere<*t  a school, 
which  is  today  one  of  the  Ik's!  equip|>ed  military  sch«mls 
in  southern  Scotland. 

Sir  Henry’s  wound  was  not  fatal,  and  after  he  recov- 
en^l,  his  love  for  his  old  friend  “Bill”  came  l»ark. 
placed  a tliousjind  pounds  in  a monument,  which  to^®y 
marks  the  s|)ot  where  fell  jioor  “He<l-Hend  Bill.”  to  atone 
for  his  past  inhuman  treatment  to  a true  friend. 
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CARRY  ME  BACK 


nV  8ANTK0KU  MAOTIN. 


Carry  me  hack  to  the  dear  old  home 
That  stands  on  the  hill ; 

Carry  me  hack  to  the  dwp  old  spring 
And  the  sparkling  rill. 

Carry  me  back  wh(*re  I \ised  to  play 
Beneath  the  old  trw; 

Carry  me  hack  where,  the  livelong  day, 

1 was  happy  and  frix*. 

Carry  me  haek  where  the  song  of  the  bird 
May  give  me  new  life; 

Carry  me  haek  where,  away  from  the  world, 
1 may  rt*st  from  the  strife. 

Carry  im*  haek  where  is  re.st  for  the  mind — 
L(‘t  ambition  <lepart; 

Carry  me  haek  when*  enough  is  to  find 
A loving  heart. 
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A COSTLY  SACRIFICE 

BY  J.  B.  TURKKR. 

The  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Virginia  had  never  before 
been  so  sondy  presstnl  for  food  and  money.  The  en)ps 
had  faihnl.  Tlie  luinl>er  hnsiiu'ss  was  on  the  decline, 
ami  the  grim  monster,  Starvation,  was  staring  the  peo- 
ple in  the  face. 

To  appease  their  pangs  of  hHng<*r,  and  in  hope  of 
strengthening  tiiemselves  financially,  the  jieople  iK'gan 
moving  to  other  States.  Some  came  to  North  Carolina, 
otli(‘rs  mov(Hl  to  Tennesscn*  and  (i(H)rgia,  while  still  others 
cast  their  lot  among  the  miners  and  lumlM'niien  of  the 
far  W(‘st. 

Tom  Mason  and  his  yonng  wife,  Anna,  were  among 
tin*  imml)er  to  m«)ve  West.  Ami  fn>m  the  moment  he 
s<>enred  a job  in  a big  InmlH*r  plant  in  Montana,  Tom 
l)egan  to  maki?  money,  lie  was  honest,  industrious  ami 
capahh*,  and  tin*  manag«*rs.  n*cognizing  his  ability, 
steadily  promoted  him,  until  now  he  was  foreman  of  the 
entire  i)lanl. 

The  first  year  Tom  did  not  save  much,  for  he  had  left 
all  liis  worldly  |H)ss<*Nsions  at  his  Virginia  home,  exi'ept 
a beautiful  l>ay  horse  which  he  priu**!  veiy  highly,  and 
his  earnings  were  s|)ent  in  Imying  stock  and  building- 

.Vnna,  who  was  left  at  Inmu*  alone  the  entire  day,  aas 
of  »’o)irs<*  lonesome.  She  <»ften  longi^l  for  the  xicre*! 
haunts  of  her  ehildluNHl  and  her  ng<'«l  jiarenis  in  far- 
away Virginia.  Hut  she  Istn-  her  bunlens  with  a brare 
h(‘nrt  and  n(‘ver  iiuule  her  <lesin*s  known  to  her  has 
hand. 

She  was  forc(*<l  to  ris4*  (•v<‘ry  morning  at  5 oVIoek  ami 
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propuri'  bivakfast  for  Tom,  in  order  that  he  might  leave 
for  his  work  at  (i. 

Til  is  mode  of  living  was  altogether  different  from 
wliat  she  was  ac'enstomed  to,  hnt  she  was  content,  for 
her  little  home  was  radiant  with  the  sunshine  of  love, 
and  she  lahori'd  hard  and  long  to  make  the  work  of  her 
hnshand  ])Ieasant  as  w(*ll  as  profitable. 

Tom  had  always  b(M>n  an  ideal  husband.  He  was 
kind,  generous  and  affectionate;  bnt  unfortunately  he 
was  of  a stubborn  and  testy  disposition,  and  though  he 
was  seldom  mov(‘d  to  ang(>r,  yet  (wcasionally  he  had  fits 
of  fmnper,  without,  however,  disturbing  to  any  marked 
d(*gr(*e  flu*  chwrfulness  of  home  life. 

Hut  one  morning  he  arose  later  than  his  usual  hour, 
and,  finding  that  he  was  late  for  his  work,  rusluHl  in  the 
<Iining-room  and  gave*  v<*nt  to  his  anger  by  abusing  his 
wife  for  not  waking  him. 

Anna  immediately  burst  in  a tlcMal  of  fears,  and,  amid 
noIks,  assured  him  she  was  nmlly  sorry  of  her  in*glip*nc<‘, 
and  asked  forgiveness;  but  the  irate  husband  listeiuHl 
not  to  her  pleadings,  for  his  heart,  it  se«*m«*d,  had  turnetl 
to  stone*. 

He*  hastily  finished  his  meal,  cast  an  angry  hsik  at  his 
'vife*,  ])nd  boundi'd  out  of  the  door. 

Tin*  litth*  woman  was  hi'side  herself  with  grh'f.  In 
tin*  wilds  of  the  We.sf,  with  no  one  to  love  her,  slie  was 
ind(*<*<l  a d(*jecl<*d  iK*rson,  and  sin*  f(*lt  that  ln*r  sacrifices 
to  make*  happy  the*  eun*  she*  leiveel  we*re*  all  in  vain. 

This  was  inele*e*el  a sael  hleiw  fe»  Anna.  It  made  her 
long  nnire*  than  (*ve*r  te>  be*  with  he*r  leivesl  e)ne*s  in  “dear 
olel  Virginia.” 

t^ln*  |)<*rfe)rnn*el  he*r  usual  he)Use*he)Iel  elutie>K.  and  wait(*<] 
'•»  inte*nse*  e*x]M*<*tani*y  feir  he*r  Imsbaners  re*fum,  thinking 
•l>at  he*  woulel  re*gre*f  his  angry  weirels  ainl  ask  InT  for- 
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giveness ; but  the  poor  woman  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment— the  worse  was  yet  to  come. 

Tom  to  a certain  degi’ee  did  regn*t  his  action  of  the 
morning,  and  wlien  he  left  the  mill  that  night  he  fully 
intended  to  come  home,  throw  him.self  at  the  feet  of  his 
wife  and  ask  her  forgiveness;  hut  as  he  came  by  the  sta- 
bles and  found  his  horse  gone,  he  forgot  his  good  inten- 
tions and  was  filUnl  with  anger. 

“If  she  has  turiuKl  my  horse  out  to  spite  me,”  he  ex- 
claime<l  in  an  angry  voice,  “there  will  be  trouble  here 
to-night.” 

lie  ruslunl  into  the  house,  and,  instead  of  greeting  his 
wife  with  ai  kiss,  as  usual,  he  asked  her  in  a harsh  voice 
if  she  had  seam  his  horsa*.  Receiving  a negative  reply, 
he  flatly  told  her  she  was  lying,  and  if  his  horse  was  not 
standing  in  her  stall  to-morrow  when  he  retumwl  from 
work,  soiiudhing  s<*rious  would  happ<*n. 

Anna  could  stand  the  trying  ordeal  no  longer,  but  fell 
on  the  ImmI  in  a sw(M)n.  She  hiy  there  in  an  unconscious 
state  for  nearly  an  hour.  Hut  after  Tom  had  restored 
her  to  a-onsciousness  he  slammaHl  the  alamr  and  was  gone. 

lie  returna*al  alMUit  10  a>’claK*k  and  retireal  without 
naaticing  his  wifa‘. 

Tom  araasa*  next  morning  a*arly,  thinking  he  aould  sta*al 
in  the  alining- raaaam  anal  gef  his  meal  without  waking  his 
wife;  but.  .\nna  haal  alsaa  risa*n  aorly,  and  whi*n  heenten'd 
the  raaaam  she  was  sitting  at  the  table  waiting, 
gra‘a‘ta>al  him  with  a smile  anal  a pleasant  “Oaaaad  morn- 
ing,” but  raTeivasl  no  greading  in  return. 

The  hanrth'ss  man  ate  his  ma*al  in  silamre,  and  after 
finishing,  ahanna‘al  his  hat,  anst  a glana^*  at  his  »'ife,  and 
was  gaana*. 

As  he  walka^l  thraaugh  the  faannat  that  heauliful  spring 
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morniii}?  ho  voaliztHl  more  than  over  how  foolishly  and 
unwisely  ho  had  acted. 

Tlie  birds  in  their  soiifj^  .seenuHl  to  scoff  at  him,  and 
lie  was  teini)t(Hl  several  tinu^s  to  turn  back  and  seek  his 
wife’s  forffiveness  before  beginning  his  day's  work;  but 
he  was  of  a proud  and  haughty  disposition,  and  his 
pride  would  not  allow  him  to  fake  such  an  action. 

.\nna  ha<l  alr(*ady  re.solvcHl  to  juit  forth  her  every 
(‘ITort  to  find  her  husband’s  horse;  and  after  washing 
the  dishes  and  doing  her  other  duties,  she  started  on  her 
mission. 

She  prayiMl  that  she  might  be  successful  in  her  search; 
for,  notwithstanding  her  husband’s  harsh  wonls,  she 
loved  liim  still,  and  trusted  that  this  difliculty  might 
incrt'asi^  his  love  for  her. 

Sin*  roamed  the  wooils,  and  lookinl  hen*  and  there, 
until  about  l»  o’clock,  and  was  about  to  give  up  in  de- 
sjmir,  when  she  heard  the  familiar  neigh  of  the  b»st 
animal.  Slie  calleil,  and,  much  to  her  snrpris<*,  the 
hors<>  came  running  toward  her. 

She  went  honn*,  scarcely  able  to  jiut  one  foot  liefore 
the  other,  s(*curely  fastened  the  horse  in  her  stall,  and 
^v^•nt  to  the  house,  dust  as  she  enlereil  the  door  she  fell 
in  a faint  fnun  exhaustion.  Tinnl  and  foot -son*,  the 
unfortunate  woman  rc'stinl  in  unconsciousness. 

.Meanwliile  Tom  had  left  the  mill  and  was  coming 
home  with  a smile  b(*aming  on  his  fact*,  for  he  had  deter- 
mined to  come  honu*,  throw  hinwlf  at  the  fcvt  of  his 
^'ife  and  ask  forgiveness  for  all  his  wrongs. 

Approaching  tin*  house,  lie  was  gr<*ally  surprise<l  to 
liml  flint  the  accustonuHl  light  in  the  dining-room  was 
burning,  lie  thought  strange*  «*f  this,  and,  up«»n 
entering  the  darkeni'd  home,  n*<’alh*<l  the  harsh  words  he 
*m<l  spoken  in  n'ganl  to  his  horse*,  and  was  convinced 
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tliat  Anna  was  in  tlie  woods  alone  searching  for  the  lost 
animal. 

Without  hesitating  for  a moment,  the  terrified  huslwind 
bounded  into  the  forest  in  search  of  his  wife.  He  con- 
tiniK'd  the  .search  until  4 o’clock  next  morning,  and  was 
loth  to  give  it  up  then,  but,  thinking  that  ^\iina  had 
retiirned,  he,  foot-sore  and  worn  out,  came  in  sight  of 
his  home.  When  he  pas.se<l  the  stables  and  found  his 
horse  safely  stablinl,  his  heart  gave  a glad  leap,  for  now 
he  was  sure  Anna  was  mife,  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten 
hours  he  breatlusl  a sigh  of  relief. 

^^’ith  a quick  and  steady  step  he  api)roache<l  the  house, 
and,  opening  the  door,  entensl  the  dining-room.  He 
had  scarcely  ent(*n‘d  the  d(H)r,  when  he  l>eheld  his  wife 
lying  prostrate  on  the  Hoor,  cold  in  deatth. 

“Oh!  Lord,”  he  waiUsl,  in  an  agonizing  tone;  ”I  have 
killed  her.  Why  did  I act  so  cruelly  to  her?  I can 
stand  it  no  longer.  Her  iMS)ple  shall  never  know  I 
cause<l  her  death.  I will  die  with  her.” 

Th(‘  grief-stricken  man,  with  a detemiinetl  b»ok  on  his 
face,  watk«*<l  to  the  bureau,  ojxmed  the  top  drawer,  and 
took  therefrom  a revolver.  Heads  (»f  p«*rspiration  shkkI 
c(dd  upon  his  face.  His  ImmI.v  slnxik  like  an  asp«'n  leaf. 
He  (‘xamine<l  the  pistol,  and,  coming  Imck  to  his  dwul 
wife?  h(‘  lay  elown  by  h<*r  side.  For  a few  minute's  he 
was  lost  in  thought.  Suddenly,  with  a wild  look  in  his 
ey«*s,  he  arou.seel  himsedf  anel,  grasping  the  haml  of  his 

wife*,  he*  tlre*el  the*  sheet  that  se*nt  his  semi  to  its  Maker. 

• *••••• 

The*  he*art-bre)ke>n  pare*nts  have  wnit<*<l  in  ^•ain  f»>r  tb‘* 
re*turn  e>f  their  e'hilelre*n.  The*y  have  writlem  ll•tl^•rs  an«l 
maele*  inquirie*s  as  tee  the*ir  whe*re*alHents,  but  to  this  elay 
they  are*  igneerant  eef  the  circumstance's  attending  their 
de‘ath. 
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^ It  IS  doubtful  wliptlipr  then*  is  a lietter 

Change  at  , , . . , . 

Wake  Foreat  uuirk  of  real  };rowth  than  change.  A place 

that  never  eliaii}::es  is  in  a rut  and  very 
soon  will  be  dt'iid.  If  this  Ik*  a mark,  Wake  Fon*st 
surely  is  alive  and  firowiu};  rajiidly.  Our  faces  an* 
turiK'd  ttiward  the  iiiorniii^.  Onwanl!  and  upwanl!  is 
tilt*  cry.  Tilt*  best  is  y(*t  to  1m*.  ("ban};!*  has  staiuiM*tl 

it.self  upon  tin*  fact*  of  everythin;;.  The  campus  has 
iH*(>n  cl(‘ar(*d  of  thost*  unsi;;htly  elunips  of  bush(*s  and 
trt't's,  under  the  suiM*rvision  of  the  (*nerg(*tic  Proft*sst»r 
tiorrt'll.  It  no  lon;;i*r  iniprt*.sses  one  that  the  spirit  of 
RorIi'cI  prevails  hen*.  It  n*ally  has  on  a new  dn*s.s  and 
this  tlress  has  been  adorn(*<l  by  two  lM*autifuI  p*ins  the 
iNist  year — fin*  .\lunmi  and  IiiHnnary  buildinpt.  ("ntlit 
tor  this  is  lar;;ely  tine  to  tin*  nev(*r-tirin;;  but  ever  pn>- 
;;rt>ssivt*  spirit  of  Professor  ('arlyh*.  His  cani]»ai;;n  in 
taisin^  tin*  nioni*y  for  tln*s(*  two  buildinpt  was  like  a 
whirl  wind  in  Its  t*lT(*etiven(*ss.  Tln*se  biiildinp*  are 
*Ronnnn'nts  crt*<litabl(*  to  tin*  (’oll(*m*  and  the  p^nt  Ha|e 
tist  hosts  ov(*r  North  t'arolina. 

'I'hen  a spirit  of  prti;;ress  is  st*en  in  the  advanc<*<l  curric- 
"luiii  of  tin*  ('ollep*.  The  standani  is  ralsisl  hipher 
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each  year,  and  it  means  more  to  be  a graduate  of  Wake 
Forest  to-day  than  ev(‘r  before.  Another  sign  of  prog- 
ress is  the  abolishing  of  the  old,  threadbare  custom  of 
mid-term  (‘xaminations.  Thank.s  to  Professor  &itraan. 

Womler  if  we  can’t  change  just  a little  more  and  have 
a new  dormitory  Iiere  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
hoys  who  are  turning  their  faces  this  way,  and  who  can 
now  scarcely  l)e  canKl  for.  I>et  some  man  who  wishes 
to  build  himself  a monument  more  lasting  than  marble 
put  in  a new  collegt*  dormitory,  and  in  this  way  he 
will  he  investing  it  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Wouldn’t  it  h(*  glorious  if  those  dear  old  saints  “who 
toil(*<l  in  the  night  for  Wnk«*  Forrst,  and  went  to  heaven 
while  it  was  yet  dark,”  could  only  step  l>ack  and  see  the 
results  of  their  latM)rs?  Hut  they  do  see  and  under- 
stand. Their  spirits  an*  hsiking  down  upon  us  like  so 
many  stars  in -the  night. 


A great  dc*al  of  unn<*ceiwarj’  stir  has  Ix'en 
newsiiapers  of  the  country 
ov«*r  the  pn>jM>sed  s]M‘Iling  n*fonn,  onlered 
by  President  I{«H>sev«‘lt.  This  n*form  s<vms  to  us  but  a 
logical  outcome  of  the  grinding  yi'ars  and  the  busy  Uf® 
we  live.  “The  history  of  the  languages  of  all  nations 
sh<»ws  that  th(*n*  is  a gradual  chanp*  in  many  of  its 
words.  N(*w  om*s  coming  in,  old  onn«  jwissing  away, 
time  rubbing  olT  the  nmgh  <Hlg«*s  of  others,  just  as  the 
winds  and  the  waves  w«*nr  away  the  ntcks  with  all  their 
harshiu'ss.”  This  n*form  is  inen*ly  one  «*f  the  counties** 
wav«*s  of  time  making  a stnmg  sww'p  at  some  of  the 
rough  nlges  in  our  system  of  s|s‘lliDg. 

It  is  ratluT  amusing  to  n'ad  the  reasons  alleged  by 
some  of  the  inlitors  for  op]MM«ing  it.  One  in  this  State 
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opposes  it  with  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  us  older  ones  to  }?ive  up  our  old  way  of  spelling 
and  master  a new,  meaning  in  every-day  language  that 
“he  was  set  in  his  ways,”  forgidting  how  much  easier  it 
would  make  it  for  “the  unborn  millions  who  are  hasten- 
ing to  us  thro’  the  mists  of  eternity.”  Surely  the  little 
extiii  trouble  it  would  give  us  should  not  defeat  this 
rc'foriu  and  east  a stuiuhling-hlock,  in  the  form  of  these 
ineongruiti(>s  in  our  spelling,  in  the  pathway  of  the  un- 
numbered millions  of  the  future. 

lie  is  old  who  lives  in  the  past  and  hugs  tightly  to  old 
conditions,  fearing  reform,  lie  is  young  who  lives  in 
the  future,  with  his  face  ever  turne<l  towanl  the  morn- 
ing of  changt*.  What  earthly  reason  then*  can  1k‘  for 
spelling  this  wonl  “centre”  instead  of  “center”  we  cannot 
s(>e,  or  “programm(‘”  instead  of  “jirogram,”  “(piartette” 
for  “(juarlet,”  “rhyme”  for  “rime,”  and  “judgment” 
without  the  “e”  and  “engagement’’  with  it. 

We  are  too  busy  and  our  time  is  t<M»  preidous  to  spt>nd 
it  in  writing  long  wonls  when  a word  with  half  as  many 
letters  means  and  sounds  tin*  same.  Out  of  the  300 
Words  pro])os<Ml  for  <‘hang(*,  nearly  100  art*  alntady  use<i 
largt'Iv,  and  the  otlu'rs  will  conn*  later,  in  spite  of  the 
ein*mies  to  progr«*ss,  who  worshiji  th*voutly  the  idol, 
Tiim*  will  work  tin*  change.  This  pn*s<*nt  move- 
Dient  is  merely  om*  of  the  counth*ss  cogs  in  the  mighty 
''■ln*el  of  tinn*. 


The  word  “legging”  se<*ms  t<i  Is*  peculiar  to 

“lMM»t  licking,”  or,  to  us<*  a dignifletl  term, 
’■innpaigning.  That  wonl  gn*w  out  «»f  an  over-tlesire  of 
f,)r  hoimrs,  wlio  felt  that  tln*y  wt*n*  incapable  of 
ttlliug  the  place  they  sought,  and,  t»»  iMilanct*  things  with 
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a hotter  man  who  was  capahlo,  they  hefjan  going  around 
p(*rsua(ling  and  hogging  inoii  to  vote  for  them.  To  make 
his  “logging”  tour  more  snooe.ssful,  the  aspirant  would 
suddenly  hooome  especially  friendly,  pat  the  new  men 
on  the  hack  and  he  a go<Ml-nattm*d  fellow  in  every  way 
to  atone  for  his  past ; hut  when  the  coveted  honor  is  won, 
into  his  shell  again  he  g<H*s,  until  some  new  opportunity, 
then  he  emerg(‘s  again. 

Hy  and  hy,  as  the  years  pa.s.s(‘d  on,  this  custom  gjiined 
such  strength  that  a man  who  would  risk  his  election 
upon  merit  would  smhhuily  find  that  he  wa.s  out  of  the 
race  altogeth(*r.  This  has  fornsl  into  the  “lej^ng”  field 
many  a good  man  whose  very  soul  loathed  this  custom, 
in  self-defence.  The  n-sult  of  it  all  is.  that  now  a man 
can  get  almost  any  honor  in  colh'ge,  r<*ganlh‘ss  of  his 
fitne.ss,  providnl  he  will  “l(‘g”  hard  enougli  for  it  and 
that  his  opponent  is  not  a strongt*r  “h^ggi'r”  than  him* 
s(*lf.  Such  imdhods  havt*  rohlx'd  tlu'se  covete<l  positions 
of  th(‘ir  honor,  for  they  expr(*ss  n<»w  a man's  ability  to 
“leg”  rather  than  his  ability  to  fill  the  plaw.  This  we 
declare,  should  not  1m*.  The  whole  custom  is  rotten  to 
tin*  cor«».  So  long  as  m<*n  covet  and  s<*heme  for  honors 
and  ]M)sitions  of  trust,  so  long  will  tlicM*  plnc«‘s  Is*  filhsl 
with  unworthy  men.  Our  contention  is  that  s«K*iety 
honors  an*  r(*wards  for  tin*  fltt«*d  and  faithful,  and  not 
an  opiHtrtunity  for  tin*  covetous  <tnic<*-s»*<*ki*r  to  ilispla.t^ 
his  ability  to  “h*g”  and  air  hinis<*lf,  who  mendy  wants 
the  (*mpty  honor  without  ever  tlie  id«*a  «)f  n*n«h*ring 
faithful  st*rvic(*  crossing  his  s(*lfish  wnil.  I*osi!i«»ns  of 
trust  sluMild,  primarily.  Is*  op|>ortuniti(*s  fi>r  a man  to 
1m*  an  honor  to  his  society  and  the  |M»sition  he  fills.  nith«*r 
than  to  Im*  consider(*<l  as  so  many  priww  to  li<Mli*ck  hi* 
person. 
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The  remedy— we  muftt  have  oiu^ — is  for  each  society 
and  (ivery  man  to  place  the  stamp  of  disapproval  upon 
the  man  who  will  he<?  for  your  vote  against  your  best 
judgment.  No  wonder  we  have  demagogues  in  civic  life. 
They  are  trained  for  that  pernicious  work  here  in  al- 
lege. .Men,  you  who  believe  in  fitness  rather  than  stand- 
ing for  the  first  one  who  asks  j’ou,  rise  in  your  might  and 
stamp  it  out!  Tlie  task  is  before  you. 


Talk  of  darkness!  Why,  you  have  never 
s(>(*n  old-fashioned  stygian  darkness  unless 
you  have  he<m  forced  to  climb  the  numer- 
ous stairs  of  the  old  college  dormitory  when  the  moon 
had  hid  her  face.  In  the  hails  of  both  ends  of  the  dor- 
mitory there  is  not  a single  light. 

For  a numh(*r  of  years  the  dormitory  has  l»een  the 
H«'(‘ne  of  many  a night  (‘si-apade.  Thoughtful  ones,  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  disturh(*d  by  this  floating  crowd — the 
mi.schief  in  the  dormifory  is  largely  done  by  outsiders — 
iuivi*  sfoppiHl  to  imiuin*  the  n'ason  why  this  building 
should  he  the  haunts  of  these*  nightly  deprenlalieuis  mon* 
Ilian  otlu'r  huilding.s.  Of  course*  we*  are*  we*ll  aware  that 
llie  feetal  abse*ne*e*  eef  laelie*s  re*me)Ve*s  n*straint.  This  is  e»ne 
*‘«‘Rsou,  hut  by  lie)  me*ans  a sutlle'ieiit  eene*.  The  re*al  reii- 
”on  is  that  elarkne*sH  re*igus  sui)re*uie*  in  the*se*  leeng  halls. 
Hoys  ste*a!  the*ir  way  in,  shie*Iele*el  by  the*  ele*nse*  darkiu-ss, 
‘'•id  take*  the*  aelvantage*  e)f  the*  abNe*ne'e  e)f  light  tee  jelay 
tlie*lr  pranks  upon  the*  ele*fe*ue*e*le'SH,  whe)  have*  e)the*r  waw 
spending  the*ir  time*  than  with  a wanele*ring.  leiatlng 
•'•'owel  whe)  have*  no  ele*sire*  te)  weerk.  This  elarkne*ss  in- 
yite*H  ami  e*ne*e)urage*s  things  that  weeulel  not  dare*  Is*  deene 
"I  the*  glare*  e)f  a light. 

T'lie*  (>e)st  we)ulel  e*e*rtainlv  be*  small  te)  have  lights — olel- 
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fiishioned  oil  lamps,  if  nothing  else — put  in  these  halls. 
The  good  results  would  surely  pay  for  the  cost  But 
the  suggestion  may  be  advanced  that  liglits  were  once 
put  in  here  and  they  wert;  broken.  Yes,  and  window- 
panes  have  been  put  in  the  windows  of  the  halls  and 
they  were  broken,  but  I notice  that  each  new  year  they 
are  put  hack.  Put  the  lamps  in,  and  when  broken  let 
the  students  ])ay  for  them  out  of  the  contingent  deposit, 
as  they  do  the  window-panes  or  any  other  hrt'akage. 

But  even  th(‘se  lights  should  onh’  Ik*  temporary.  The 
real  and  paramount  nml  at  Wake  Forest  is  an  electric 
plant.  We  have  oftcui  wondensl  if  it  is  an  idle  dn^am  to 
imagine  the  time  when  Wake  Forest,  under  the  glare  of 
the  electric  lights,  will  look  like  day.  It  is  with  the 
Baj)tists  of  North  Farolina  whether  this  dream  shall  be 
real,  and  whether  ‘ihe  last  ndic  of  Imrimrism,”  haring, 
shall  he  hanisluKl  hy  lighting  up  these  dark  halls  and 
corn(!rs.  L(?t  us  have  light  I 


,,  F<*w  reforms  have  Issm  lK‘gun  at  Wake 

The  Honor  ,,  , V . 

System  rori‘st  that  im*an  more  for  the  lieltermeiu 

of  college  life  than  the  adoption  of  the 
Honor  System.  This  means  that  the  students  them* 
selv«*s  will  try  their  own  evil-<l<K*rs,  dj^l  out  justice  and 
punishment  impartially,  and  take  a positive  stand  for 
the  right,  llendofon*  it  has  lMH*n  hard  for  the  Faculty 
to  seeun;  positive*  (•videiu'e*  against  the  hreakers  of  the 
Folh'ge  re'gulations,  lH*cnus(‘  of  a silly  patriotism  anionjl 
stud(*nts  that  pr(*V(*ntiHl  th«*m  giving  evidence  to  the  Fac- 
ulty. This  Honor  System,  to  a certain  extent,  over* 
cojm*s  that  dilllculty.  It  puts  every  man  upi»n  his  honor 
to  do  the*  right,  hut  should  one  break  over,  he  c»*rlainly 
e'ould  not  justly  Is*  ofTcndesl  at  «»ne  of  the  Honor  t'’on>- 
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mittee  for  cjirryiiifj;  in  evidence  against  him,  for  they 
elect  this  coininittee  for  that  pnriwse,  and  to  search  up 
all  evidence  against  a man  in  reach.  Then  the  students 
who  stand  for  the  right  can  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving 
to  the  committee  what  evidence  they  have  to  be  investi- 
gated, the  name  of  the  giver  being  withheld  if  it  is  so 
desinxl. 

We  know  that  it  is  nnjdea.sjuit  to  do  this,  and  one 
hesitates,  hut  we  must,  for  the  sjike  of  the  honor  of  the 
('ollegi*  and  s(‘lf-prot<!ction.  Is  it  not  letter  that  one — 
a gnity  om; — should  sulTer  than  that  all  should?  Surely 
the  n*put4ition  of  the  ('ollege,  the  student  Inxly,  and  all 
conc(‘rn(Hl  have  snITered  enough  at  the  hands  of  the 
FKw  who  continue  to  im)ve  false  to  their  ])roinise,  and 
resolve  fheniselv(*s  into  a jK'rfect  menace  to  the  In-st  in- 
terests of  th(‘  ('olh'ge,  to  sjiy  nothing  of  their  tn»atment 
of  new  men.  The  object  of  the  Honor  System  primarily 
is  to  make  conditions  more  bearable  for  new  men  who 
are  taking  their  tirst  plunge  into  the  stn*am  of  colU*ge 
life,  away  from  their  homes  and  fri»*nds,  or  tbos<*  who 
are  yet  shivering  after  their  tirst  plunge. 

Tin*  trouble  is  that  tlu'n*  is  a class  of  men  in  college 
who  try  to  cov<‘r  tludr  criminal  assaults  uimui  new  men 
with  a cloak  of  ])hilanthroi)y,  claiming  that  this  ntiJA- 
>N(}  helps  tluMU.  Jockeys,  with  their  hors<‘s,  have  leamo<l 
lo  b<>  wiser.  A groom  of  theirs  who  would  try  to  cure 
a shying  horse  by  roughm^ss  and  violence  would  Is*  dis- 
rluirgiMl  as  a brute  and  a f(s»l.  A man  who  would  regu- 
late his  watch  with  a crowbar  would  Is*  considerol  an 
.\lso  a p(>rson  who  thinks  that  a young  man  of  deli- 
’’ate  and  iutvous  organism  can  Is*  made  IsMter  by  bully- 
lag,  is  of  the  sjime  calilsT.  The  tnith  is,  that  haxing 
’l*a>s  n«)t  cure  men  of  fr»*shness.  but  rather  fills  them  with 
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the  determination  to  return  to  eolh'ge  as  Ia\v-I)rejikers 
and  seek  revmij^e  uiM)n  the  new-comers,  Itecaiiso  they 
were  hlackHl.  There  is  no  cure  in  it.  It  is  luejely  the 
nioh  spirit,  pure  and  simple,  e.\prvssin}r  itself  in  college 
life.  Something  must  he  done  to  enable  Imys  to  go  to 
bed  in  quietness  and  peace  without  IwiTing  their  dtmrs 
and  sl(*<‘ping  in  dread,  with  pistols  by  their  lu'ads. 

The  comlition  of  new  men  without  tliis  system  is  one 
of  hardshi]).  He  is  entiivly  at  the  mercy  of  the  roughs 
of  the  colh‘ge  and  villagi*.  He  is  deprivctl  of  the  pro- 
tection which  tin*  weak  have  in  cirilizinl  s<M‘iety,  for  he 
may  not  n'port ; if  he  do<*s,  he  is  an  outlaw.  lie  has  no 
protection  hut  public  o]tinion,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  of  a sne<*ring,  whistling  mob. 

e ask,  why  should  the  laws  of  civilization  lie  su-s- 
pend(*d  for  school  lK>ys?  Why  should  Is»ys  1m*  alh>wed  to 
herd  together  with  no  law  but  b.rw?  What  would  lH^ 
come  of  society  if  it  were  constructe<l  on  thessiine  princi- 
pl<*s.'  It  would  1m*  ]>Iunge<I  into  anarchy  in  a w«*i*k.  At 
your  home,  if  you  should  br(*aik  in  a man’s  n»om  and 
commit  an  ass;uil(  uiM>n  him,  you  would  wake  up  in 
(In*  ]M>nitentiary ; but  in  <*<dlegx*  you  may  break  in  n 
b'llow-student’s  r«M)m  and  commit  an  assault,  and  ynu 
are  mer<*ly  wink»*«l  at. 

We  ar«‘  glad  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the  (’«>llege, 
well  as  the  patrons,  that  an  Honor  t’«inimitte«*  has  ls*t*n 
ai)iMdnted,  comiM.si**!  of  men  who  stand  for  the  right, 
who  will  fearlessly  do  their  duty,  im-sis-ctlve  of  who  the 
guilty  jNtrfy  is.  Hut,  uh'U,  unb'ss  you  stand  by  this  «‘oni- 
niitti***,  which  you  have  el(*<'t(sl,  they  will  Is*  |s»w«*rb'^ 
They  intend  to  do  their  duty  as  they  ms*  it.  Now. 
you  can’t  help  them,  just  gi-t  out  of  the  way  and  not  turn 
your  guns  of  criticism  up<in  them.  Home  fe»-  men  haW 
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insido  j)l(‘(l}i(‘s  to  s\i])i)()rt,  this  Honor  System  ami  to  re- 
port any  (lisor<l(*r.  Let  every  man  who  wants  right  to 
prevail  in  this  College  oast  his  inllueuce  for  it  by  taking 
this  pledge*:  To  refrain  from  Imzing  or  in  any  way  break- 
ing tlie  College  regjilations,  and  to  n‘iK)rt  all  such  offend- 
ers to  tills  Honor  Committee,  that  justice  may  In*  ren- 
dercKl  to  all. 


It  shall  not  lx*  our  jnirjiose*  to  devote  tlu*8e 
Our  Platform  pag(‘s  to  political  (|uestions.  The  newa- 
pap(>rs  can  do  that.  Hut  our  pur|x»se  .shall 
Im*  to  prt'ach  reform  in  this  Collage,  in  the  student  life, 
and  to  deal  with  (piestions  that  vitally  concern  you. 
Surely  the  iumhI  Is  great  enough.  Many  Itoys  an*  living 
ruiiKMl  and  wasted  liv(>s  now  Is'caust*  of  evils  that  c«m- 
fronttsl  them  that  w(*re  unchalhuigtHl  hert*  in  college  life. 


.Men,  Tiik  W.vkk  Kout><T  Sti  ukxt  is  yours! 
^ You  i)ay  for  it.  Nttw,  tlo  you  wish  it  to  be 

a cnnlit  to  you  and  your  College?  It  can- 
not he  without  your  support,  \Ve  want  you  to  write  for 
it.  \Ve  editors  havi*  determimsl  that  no  lalxir  on  our 
part  shall  be  sparcsl  to  make*  it  a jHTfiH’t  sucix'ss,  but  our 
lalM)rs  will  be  in  vain  without  yoti.  H«*gin  writing  some- 
• liiiig  for  it.  You  may  fail  some,  but  if  succ<*ws  is  so 
easily  bought,  it  is  not  worth  having. 

We  olTer  as  an  inducement  six  copies  of  Thk  STt'i*E\T 
to  every  man  who  will  contributi*  a story,  I'ssay  or  jssun. 
'i’l'en  the  two  soci(‘ti(>s  olTer  two  nu'dals  to  the  ('ontribu- 
tors — om*  for  the  Is'st  essiiy,  ami  om*  for  the  ls«st  story, 
^’ow,  men,  our  plea  Is,  help  us! 
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This  being  the  first  issue  of  The  Stude.\t  for  this  session,  we  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  first  to  review  the  graduating  Hass  of  last 
May.  This  class  numbers  forty-three  and  brings  the  total  number  of 
graduates  from  982  to  1,025.  The  former  graduates  have  been  distrib- 
uted among  almost  all  professions  and  callings.  More  than  sixty  have 
been  editors  of  influential  papers.  One  hundred  and  three  have  been 
professors  in  degree  conferring  colleges,  and  of  these  men  twenty-live 
have  been  college  presidents.  They  have  filled  important  pastorates  in 
thirty  States.  A constantly  increasing  number  hare  achieved  success 
in  law  and  politics.  We  feel  sure  that  this  class  of  1900  will  swHI  this 
list  of  eminent  professional  men  and  illustrious  citizens  in  the  different 
walks  of  life. 

There  is  a distinction  between  the  students  who  go  to  Wake  Forest 
for  a term  or  so  and  those  who  go  until  they  graduate.  Sometimra 
prominent  and  s\iceessful  men  come  from  the  under-graduates  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  complete  their  course,  but  the  old  College  can 
put  more  confidence  in  her  sons  who  drink  of  her  fountain  of  knowledge 
four  years  or  more. 

These  graduates  arc  “Wake  Forest  Men." — men  who  hare  spent  four 
years  of  their  life  to  obtain  a diploma,  and  we  think  by  to  winning  it 
they  have  been  taught  in  such  a way  they  will  win  rwspecl  and  confi- 
dence everywhere  as  r<lueated  men.  In  this  particular  data  of  190* 
alrea<ly  we  find  some  teaching,  some  praaching.  tone  practicing  1**> 
some  in  journalism,  and  others  studying  for  some  particular  profession. 
We  wish  them  all  success  possible  and  the  good  wishes  of  thair  -tlina 
Mater  is  always  with  them  wheravrr  they  ara. 

The  review  of  Class  of  190(1  is  aa  follows: 

— J.  O.  Anderson  is  practicing  law  at  Halifax,  Halifax  Cosiniy- 

— T.  n.  Ashcraft  la  aMistant  to  Profoasor  Dry,  principal  of  " ingat* 
High  School.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  BaptiM  schools  of  the  SuW. 
and  sends  a good  delegation  to  Wake  Forest  narh  nasninn 

— O.  W.  Baynni  is  teaching  in  the  liingham  School  at  Mefcnne.  S- 

— K.  H.  Curtis  is  leaching  this  year  at  Serem.  X«rthattp*«>* 

He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Tnc  HrtmwT  last  year  and  filM  th#  !>•*** 
well. 

— .M.  Is  Daria  went  before  th#  Supreme  Oourt  la  Angw* 
a creditable  examination.  He  haa  located  at  Beaufort,  hia  horn*  toW*- 
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— E.  B.  Knrnfdiaw  1ms  returned  to  college  and  is  assistant  in  Matlie- 
niatics.  Ho  is  doing  some  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  to- 
gether with  keeping  books  in  the  Bursar's  ofliee. 

— O.  B.  Edwards  was  clocte»l  during  the  summer  as  assistant  in  His- 
tory, and  while  Ailing  this  position  he  is  working  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree*. 

— Uufus  Ford  has  returnetl  to  college  and  is  assistant  in  Chemistry. 
He  also  will  take  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

— B.  P.  Gentry  is  principal  of  the  Kinston  Graded  Schools. 

— C.  T.  Goode  has  l)een  elected  the  second  time  Principal  of  the 
Oxford  Graded  School,  and  is  located  there  for  another  year. 

— Earle  Gore  is  in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  father  at  Clarkton. 

— G.  T.  Goo<lwyn  has  rettirned  to  college  and  will  take  the  Bachelor 
of  laiw  d«gree  at  next  Commencement. 

— J.  K.  Greason  is  on  the  staff  of  the  B’ecIrJ.v  Tar  Hrrl,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  GrccnslM>ro. 

— Donald  Gulley  is  taking  a business  course  in  King's  BusioMs  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

— K.  M.  Hairfleld  is  at  his  home  at  Axton,  Virginia.  In  a few  days 
he  goes  on  the  road  to  travel  for  a Philadelphia  Arm. 

— W.  O.  Hamrick  was  clectc<i  assistant  cashier  of  the  Shelby  National 
Bank  ns  soon  ns  he  graduated,  and  is  making  a Ane  record  at  Sbelbr, 
N.  C. 

— M.  F,  Halchor  has  formeil  a partnership  with  Mr.  Hunnicut  and  is 
practicing  law  at  Allieniarhs  N.  C. 

*— B.  T,  Holding  intcnde<l  returning  to  Wake  Forest  and  c<ioUaue  his 
«)urse  in  law,  hut  unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
'Ve  are  grievwl  to  learn  “Fatty”  is  in  a critical  condition,  but  trust  a 
ehangi*  for  the  lx*ttcr  will  soon  come. 

— >1.  I).  Ives  has  Ismi  eh'ctcd  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Biol<^ 
in  this  institution.  He  has  taken  all  the  biological  courses  given  here, 
•nd  during  the  stfmmer  tis»k  a st>ecial  course  at  the  Marine  laiboratory. 
•'^Mfort.  N.  C. 

"-Liston  Jackson  is  taking  a course  in  law  at  Columbia  University. 

— llerlMwl  Jenkins  is  teaching  school  at  Ia<aksville,  N.  C. 

M.  Ji>hnson  is  pursuing  his  course  in  medicine  in  the  Jefferson 
‘Mical  College,  Phila.letphia. 

~"L.  11.  .lisiey  has  returned  to  college  to  complete  his  counw  in  law. 

, Kendriek  haa  a rea|M)nsihle  )Kstition  as  teardter  in  the  CImt- 

'“tte  Orailed  School. 
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— A.  H.  Olive  has  received  appointment  as  assutant  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Cornell  University.  Last  year  Mr.  Burton  J.  Ray  (’04) 
received  a similar  appointment.  To  step  immediately  from  the  Wake 
Forest  laboratory  into  the  Cornell  laboratory  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
these  gentlemen  and  the  Wake  Forest  I>epartment  of  Chemistry  as  well. 

— L.  A.  Parker  has  been  confined  to  his  room  at  home  during  the 
summer  with  a severe  case  of  typhoid  fever.  He  has  been  confined  for 
three  weeks,  but  the  last  report  says  he  has  greatly  improved. 

— J.  M.  Pieot  is  practieing  law  in  his  home  town.  Littleton,  N.  C. 

— W.  D.  Poo  is  teaching  school  at  Bunn.  Franklin  County. 

— H.  M.  Poteat  is  in  college  again  this  year  and  is  candidate  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree-.  He  is  again  assistant  in  Latin,  and  proves  an 
excellent  instructor. 

— A.’  K.  Powers  is  attending  Columbia  University,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  department  he  entered.  He  passed  the  Supreme  Court 
examination  in  August  and  has  license  to  practice  law. 

— V'.  C.  Ray  is  teaching  at  Beulahville,  Duplin  County. 

— O.  P.  Richardson  has  secured  a position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Mer- 
chants and  Farmers  Bank,  OalTney,  8.  C. 

— W.  U Royall  is  in  the  cotton  mill  busineas  with  his  father  at  Wake 
P’orest. 

— R.  I*  Sigmon  is  practicing  law  at  Wake  Forest.  He  U also  inter- 
esteil  in  the  insurance  business. 

— C.  H.  Smith  is  studying  law  in  the  South  Carolina  College. 

— .1.  I.  Smith  is  interesteil  in  the  mercantile  businoM  with  his  father 
at  (Ireenville,  N.  C. 

— ().  J,  Sja-nee  is  practieing  law  in  Klicabeth  City.  “Reddy”  i*  **’ 
tending  to  .liidge  Ward's  practice  while  he  is  on  the  fa««rh.  and  is  mak- 
ing an  unusually  gtssl  success. 

— K.  A.  Turner  is  teaching  in  the  Warrenton  High  SchooL 

— W.  Ij.  Vaughan  has  lieen  elected  Assistant  Professor  of  fUigl**^ 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  lack  with  us  again. 

— V.  O.  Weathers  is  interested  in  a surveying  cswps  working  <*•  ^ 
South  and  Western  R.  R.,  and  is  locatsd  at  Hagy.  N.  C. 

— J.  B.  Wenthers|Ksm  has  returned  to  college  to  take  the  Master 
Arts  degree. 

— H.  Ia  Wiggs  is  with  the  boys  again  pursuing  his  stadias  ia  ^ 
Department  of  law. 

— »f.  H.  Vernon  ia  practieing  law  at  Burlington.  N.  C. 
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— '03.  J.  H.  HufT  is  principal  of  a high  school  in  Wilmington. 

— '01.  Walter  M.  Gilmore  is  pastor  of  tho  First  Itaptist  Church.  East' 
man,  On. 

— '00.  Willis  Q.  Rriggs  has  received  an  appointment  as  postmaster 
in  Raleigh. 

— ’87-8.  .1.  Ilirnin  Grant  has  received  an  appointment  to  the  post* 
mastership  at  Ooldslmro,  N.  C. 

— '04.  .ludson  Willis,  who  studied  law  here  during  the  summer,  is  at 
home  with  tyj)hoid  fever,  Rol)eson  County. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  R.  Savage,  of  Chnrchland,  Va..  was  the  recipient  of 
the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Richmond  College  at  its  late  commence- 
ment. 

— '02.  Mr.  F.  O.  Ilainriek,  who  was  the  assistant  manager  of  “The 
Clansman’’  Inst  year,  will  ho  Mr.  Dixon's  Rusiness  Manager  for  “The 
One  Woman.” 

— '80.  W.  C.  Dowd,  cilitor  of  the  Cfuirlottr  .Vetee  and  candidate  for 
tho  S|>eakership  of  tho  next  House  of  Representatives,  was  moderator 
of  the  late  Mi>eklonhurg  and  Cnltarrus  Association. 

— '02-4.  A.  M.  Rurleson,  recently  of  Relgrade,  Montana,  has  entered 
the  Seminary  in  Roston,  Mass.  His  old  friends  here  will  he  interested 
to  know  that  he  was  mnrrie<l  on  .\ngust  20lh  to  Miss  Sue  Watson  of 
Roston. 

— '00.  Mr.  .Fohn  Charles  McNeill,  North  Carolina’s  poH  laureate, 
has  recently  Issnisl  a l>ook  entitled  ".Songs  Merry  and  Sad."  It  is  made 
up  of  a nunil)er  of  his  liest  jswnis,  which  have  appeared  in  Thr  Crnluty, 
Thr  Youth'll  ComiMnion,  The  Chorhttr  Ohaerrer,  and  elsewhere. 

—’83.  Tom  Dixon  is  a successful  financier  as  well  as  lecturer  and 
novelist.  Refore  leaving  New  York  he  made  quite  a sum  in  a real 
estate  speculation.  .'\nd  now  he  has  sold  his  magnifteent  home  at 
Dixondale,  Va.,  “Klmlngton,”  for  $45,000.  ’That  man  Is  heading  toward 
being  rich  enough  to  l>e  a plutocrat. 

— ’80,  .VsMociate  rrof«*ssor  R.  K.  K Yates,  of  the  DeparUneot  of 
.Mathematics  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  North 
Carolina,  was  at  their  last  annual  meeting  promoted  hy  the  Trustees 
I*)  the  full  professorship  of  Mathematics  in  that  institntioa.  This  well- 
dessrved  honor  is  a matter  of  great  pleasure  to  Professor  Yates’  aumer- 
on*  friends. 

—’70-83.  A.  C.  Dixon,  for  a numlwr  of  years  pastor  of  Huggiss 
Fltreet  llaptisl  Church,  itoston,  has  Iteeome  (uistor  of  the  Moody  Kraa- 
gelical  (Tiurch,  Chieago.  Hr  has  IsN^n  sevttrely  criliciced  for  this  change, 
•a  it  seems  that  ha  has  surrendered  his  Raptist  faith.  This  ctitkiam  is 
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without  foundation,  as  we  understand.  The  new  pastorate  was  accepted 
on  the  explicit  understanding?,  not  only  with  the  church  to  which  he 
goes,  but  also  with  certain  Baptist  organisations  with  which  he  was 
associated  in  Boston,  that  be  would  remain  loyal  to  his  Baptist  faith, 
and  insisted  on  the  privilege  of  preaching  it  when  he  chose  to  do  so. 

— ’00.  Rev.  Hight  C.  Moore,  Field  Secretary  for  Sunday  Schools  in 
North  Carolina,  is  the  author  of  a little  treatise  entitled,  “The  Country 
Sunday  School,”  published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
It  is  written  in  a charming,  graphic  style,  which  will  itself  repay  one 
for  the  reading  of  it,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  the 
subject-matter. 

— '02.  Mr.  Gilbert  T.  Stephenson,  who  took  post-graduate  studies  in 
the  Department  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  late  commencement.  His  subject 
was  “Race  Distinctions."  A gentleman  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion informs  us  that  Mr.  Stephenson's  address  was  the  best  made.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

— '75-70.  Rev.  O.  T.  Edwards  died  on  Wednesday,  .\ngust  21Hh.  at  hb 
home  near  Ore  Hill,  N.  C.  He  was  widely  known  as  a teacher  and 
preacher  in  the  Sandy  Creek  Association.  For  many  years  he  had 
served  the  strongest  ehurehes  in  the  Asaocialion  as  pastor,  and  his 
inlluence  was  very  great.  Altogether  he  was  the  strongest  preacher  in 
the  .Association.  He  had  also  taught  in  the  seventies  at  Plaasant  Lodge 
Acmlemy  in  Alamance  County.  In  18R0  he  organised  a strong  school 
at  .Mt.  Vernon  Springs,  and  for  tho  past  year  he  has  been  principal  of 
the  Associationnl  School  at  Mt.  Vernon  Springs,  and  has  door  much 
work  towanls  raising  money  for  its  equipment.  He  was  also  a very 
successful  farmer,  and  introduceil  many  improvements  to  the  farmer* 
of  his  vicinity. 

— '87.  Rev.  W.  S.  Olive,  of  Apex.  N.  C,  I*  chosen  by  Mr.  Moore  a« 
the  example  of  the  country  pastor  in  hi*  “The  Conntry  Snaday  School." 
Here  follows  the  description  of  him:  “Spend  a Saturday  night  in  June 
with  him  and  get  a guest's  glimpse  of  this  hoosehold  of  faith— the  head 
a Wake  Formt  graduate,  his  wife  with  an  Oxford  diploma,  and  their 
two  bright  little  daughters  maturing  in  an  atmosphere  of  cniinre  and 
devotion.  Of  ctmrse  there  are  evideneea  of  thrift  on  every  hand: 
in  the  crib,  rattle  in  the  meadow,  chicken*  in  the  yard,  vegetahlea  i* 
the  garden,  a miniature  grocery  in  the  esflar,  cold  water  in  the  rock- 
|ienctrating  well.  There  are  a hundred  and  Bfty  brand  acre*  ar*"**^ 
him  with  fertile  Held*  and  heavy  woodlands,  the  spot  of  hia  nativity 
and  the  arena  of  hi*  activiUee.  Croquet  for  divetaion;  the  hollow* 
resonant  with  the  evening  chorus  of  whippnr wills;  the  grvnt.  rowml 
moon  coming  up  as  cheerful,  unsleepiiqr  ssniinsl  ihmw^Wml  tho  nigk*- 
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You  feci  that  hero  is  a man  of  God  who  loves  his  people  and  is  as 
heartily  loved  by  them;  visits  them  in  their  homes;  responds  day  or 
night,  in  heat  or  cold,  to  the  call  for  his  presence  and  counsel;  a vigor- 
ous mind,  n sturdy  common  sense,  tho  leader’s  hand,  the  shepherd’s 
heart,  the  consecrated  life  has  this  shepherd  of  a rural  flock.” 

— ’Tho  Ilaptist  Tabernacle  Church  of  Atlanta,  of  which  Dr.  Len.  G. 
Broughton  is  pastor,  lias  purchased  loU  at  the  comer  of  Spring  and 
Luekin  streets,  for  which,  together  with  tho  houses  upon  them,  the  sum 
of  >.')‘2,000  was  paid.  Upon  this  site  they  intend  erecting  a building, 
to  lie  a combination  of  church  and  business  building.  It  is  expected 
to  contain  an  auditorium  eapablo  of  holding  seven  thousand  praple.  to 
lie  useil  for  the  Sunday  services  of  the  Tabernacle  church,  and  whidi 
will  bo  let  for  any  conventions  and  public  gatherings,  not  of  an  im- 
moral character,  which  may  come  to  the  city.  It  is  expected  to  cost 
aliout  $2*10,000,  will  lio  eight  or  ten  stories  high,  and  will  contain 
apartment  dormitories,  olTlces,  and  have  a restaurant  and  cafe  attached. 
Besidon  this  transaction,  another  lot,  adjoining  that  of  the  auditorium, 
has  lieen  purchased  as  a site  for  the  erection  of  the  Baptist  TabemacU 
infirmary.  Tho  final  cost  of  the  infirmary  and  lot  will  be  about  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Broughton  has  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Campbell 
.Morgan’s  church  in  Ixmdon  during  the  last  summer. 

— ’8.1.  Thomas  Dixon,  ,Ir's.,  new  comedy-drama,  “The  One  Woman." 
foundeil  on  his  novel  of  tho  same  name,  will  lie  produced  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Octob»>r  1st,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  his  other  famous  play, 
"TTui  Clansman,”  made  its  reconl-breaking  opening  nearly  a year  ago. 
.\fter  a week  in  Norfolk  and  Bichmond,  Va.,  "The  One  Woman"  will 
begin  a tour  of  the  Houth,  playing  the  same  territory  as  that  covered 
by  “The  Clansman”  last  year.  Tho  play  is  a more  beautiful  treatment 
of  tho  theme  than  tho  ronlism  of  the  book.  ’The  setting  is  entirely 
changed.  Tho  first  act  n{>ens  in  a garden  overlooking  the  bay  and  city 
of  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  rush  to  the  Klondike.  The  three 
other  acts  are  sot  In  the  frozen  wilds  of  Alaska,  showing  its  glaciers 
rrownetl  with  tho  aurora  iKirealis.  Frank  Gordon,  the  hero,  is  a eol- 
lego  professor  Instead  of  a preacher,  and  Buth  Spottswnod,  the  heroine, 
is  unmarrirtl  until  finally  uniletl  to  the  man  she  loves.  ’This  play, 
foundoil  on  tho  most  dramatic  and  powerful  of  all  Mr.  Dixon’s  novela, 
of  the  Influence  of  socialism  on  love  and  character.  It  is  a 
passionate  defence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  a plea  for  the  glory 
and  freedom  of  individual  manhiKNl.  lU  tragic  momenta  are  reliered 
hy  irresistible  humor. 
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In  assuming  tlie  duties  of  this  dejMirtment,  it  is  meet 
tliat  we  should  state,  by  way  of  formal  introduction,  the 
plan  and  purpose*  of  such  criticism  as  we  shall  offer  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  our  plan  stHlulously  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  so 
l)n5val(‘nt  in  our  college  magsixines,  vis.,  that  of  the  flat- 
terc'r  with  his  jK*n  of  praise*,  whe»  ne*ver  sees  anything  out 
of  place,  anel  hence  never  e)ffe*rs  a suggestion  for  the  im- 
j)re»ve*me*nt  of  the*  magazine;  anel  that  of  the  neve*r-tiring 
grumbler,  whee  sne*e*rs  at  everything  anel  neve*r  give's  any 
ence)urage*me*nt  te)  the  we*aker  mageizine*.  'Our  purjeose  is 
te>  steer  cle*ar  e)f  the*se  twe>  extre*nu*s  and  award  praise  to 
whom  praise*  is  due. 

We  do  ne)t  intenel  tei  1m*  harsh  with  any,  hut  we  shall 
re*ad  all  magazine*M  that  e*e»me  tee  our  table — the  we*aker 
as  we*Il  as  tlie*  stre)nge*r — anel  give  e»ur  humble,  unreservcel 
critie-.ism,  and  shall  exiM*e*t  enir  hn)the*r  exchange  eelitors 
te>  e*riticize*  withemt  he*sitatie)n  anything  they  see  amiss  in 
e>ur  magazine. 

Owing  fee  the*  fact  that  we*  issue  this  numlter  so  e*nrly, 
we*  are*  fe>re*e*el  to  say  that  we*  have*  rveviveel  no  exebangr** 
fe»r  tiiis  meenth. 


CLIPPINGS 


RTItANnELY  MIXED. 

Oh!  woman,  in  one  hour  of  caae, 

Uncortnin,  coy,  and  hard  to  pleaae. 

Yet  aeon  too  oft  familiar  with  her  face. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. — Er. 

lie  writeth  lieat  wlio  atcaleth  beat 
Ideas,  threat  and  small; 

For  tlie  ijrent  soul  who  wrote  them  first 
From  Nature  stole  them  all. — Ex. 

A man  and  a maid  in  a hammock  are  sitting. 

And  close  up  In-hind  them  a billy-goat  strolls; 

Their  motion  excites  him,  the  hammock  hard  hitting, 
lie  s<K)n  fills  their  garments  with  large  buttin’  holes, — Ex. 

A eimipany  selling  salve  sent  a quantity  to  a man.  requiring  him  to 
write  a pulT.  lie  wridc  that  he  had  a dog  that  got  about  two  inches 
of  his  Uil  cut  otT.  He  npplie<l  the  salve  to  the  wound  ai^  the  Uil 
grew  out  to  natural  length.  He  ajtplied  the  salve  to  the  piece  of  tail 
and  a whole  now  dog  grew  on.— H’omoa’a  Home  Compattio*. 

J* 

A memlier  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wiseonsin  tells  of  some 
amusing  replies  made  by  a pupil  undergoing  an  examination  in  Knglish. 

*The  eandidate  had  lieen  instructed  to  write  out  examples  of  the  indica- 
tive, the  suhjunetive.  the  jsdential.  and  the  exclamatory  moods.  His 
efforts  were  as  follows i ”1  am  endeavoring  to  pass  an  Knglish  exami- 
ballnn.  If  I answer  twenty  questions  I shall  pass.  If  I answer  twelve 
questions  I may  pass,  flod  help  me  I" — Harper' t tVerWy. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


CAREY  B TAYLOR.  Editor 

— Football ! (’an’t  we  have  a jjaine? 

— Colley*  opoiKMl  with  a big  crop  of  Newish. 

— The  piiK?  organ  underwent  repairs  the  first  week  in 
September. 

— .Mr.  .T.  II.  Townsend  visitotl  the  boys  recently. 

— Mr.  A.  II.  Perry  was  on  the  ••Ilill”  in  Septemlier,  on 
his  way  to  the  University  of  Mainland. 

— Dr.  .1.  Ilendren  (lorrtdl  has  l)oen  electetl  Faculty 
Editor  of  Tiik  STfhKNT. 

— .Mr.  Henry  lainnmu,  after  visiting  his  jMuents,  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Ijuineau,  t)n  Faculty  avenue,  has  returned  to 
Savannah,  (la. 

— .Miss  Dozier  Scott  visitwl  the  family  of  Mr.  (Jeorge 
Dili  during  the  month  of  SeptenilH*r. 

— .Miss  .I(‘ssie  Hn*wer,  of  Franklin,  Va.,  was  a visitor 
at  the  home  of  .1.  M.  Hrewer  nnvntly. 

— .Mrs.  N.  Y.  (lulley  has  retumetl  from  an  extended 
trij)  to  Wilmington. 

.Mrs.  Uox,  of  ('iillowhee,  N.  ('.,  is  visiting  her  sister, 
.Mrs.  .1.  F.  Isuineau,  on  Faculty  avenue. 

.Miss  .Mice  De  Vane,  of  Ibsl  Springs,  is  the  ginut  of 
•Mrs.  .1.  M.  Mrt'wer,  .Ir. 

.Miss  I<la  (Iwinn,  of  Ueidsville,  is  visiting  MiA<** 
.Mary  and  Lizzie  Uaddell. 

Mrs.  William  Dunn  has  returned  from  a visit  to  her 
pan>nts  at  Harrisonburg,  Va, 
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— MisH  Laura  Win{;ate  has  ontered  Peace  Institute, 
and  Misses  llallie  Pow(‘rs,  Kent  Hodmitt  and  Ix)ui8e 
Pml,  Oxford  Seminary. 

—Mr.  John  Taylor  and  Miss  Moore  were  married  at 
the  cotton  mill  Wednesday  ni};ht,  Sei>teml)er  12th;  Kev. 
T.  C.  Sin}^leton  onieiatinjj. 

— .Mr.  .\.  .M.  Pnrleson  was  married  daring  the  summer 
to  .Miss  Watson  at  Poston,  Mass. 

— .Miss  Lizzie  Allen  is  visiting  .Miss  Ithett  Ix?ach.  of 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

— The  holel  changcsl  hands  during  the  summer.  It  is 
now  conducted  hy  tin*  .Misst's  Tanner. 

— .Mr.  C.  T.  (loode  spent  several  days  on  the  Hill  at 
tilt'  opening  of  College.  He  is  princi])al  of  the  Oxfonl 
gradt'd  schools. 

— .Misses  Louie  Potent,  Lulie  Dickson  and  Ixiuise  Ij»n- 
tit'au  have  entered  the  lta]>tist  Pniversity  for  Women  at 
Ualeigh. 

—.Miss  Anna  Kitchen,  of  Scotland  Nts-k,  visite<l  Miss 
Louie  Potent  and  ht'r  uncle,  licland  Kitchen,  who  is  in 
Ptillege. 

— Mr.  Hurton  J.  Hay,  of  the  ("lass  of  ’04,  was  on  the 
Hill  a few  days  in  Sejitemher  on  his  way  to  Cornell  I’ni- 
versity. 

— Mr.  ICarle  Howler  spent  sevt'ral  days  recently  with 
his  friends  on  the  Hill,  lie  will  continue  his  studies  at 
tlu'  rniversity  of  Chicago. 

— Mr.  Fort  Houthwick,  mother  and  wsters.  of  Hcn- 
•h'rson,  visitetl  Mr.  W.  It.  Dunn’s  family  recently. 

— .Mr.  (laston  Ftiote  spent  a few  daw  at  the  opening  of 
f’olh'gi'  with  friends,  lie  left  for  Shorter  College,  where 
he  was  formerly  registrar. 
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Th(?  friends  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Vernon,  Jr.,  were  glad  to 
s(H*  him  on  the  Hill  in  Septeinl)er.  He  is  practicing  law 
at  Hurlington. 

—Wake  Forest  lost  the  family  of  .Mr.  Pritchard  dur- 
ing the  summer.  They  moved  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

^Ir.  L.  L.  .Mclx'ndoii  paid  his  friends  a brief  visit 
recently.  He  is  in  school  at  & .M.  College  this  year. 

— Mis.ses  Hessie  Dunn  and  .Margaret  .\llen  have  been 
visiting  .Airs.  Walter  Ke<*ner,  of  Lincolnton.  N.  C. 

-Mr.  K.  H.  Fr(*eman  was  here  in  September  on  his 
way  to  JefTerson  CoIh‘ge  of  .MHicine,  Philadelphia.  Ho 
will  continue  tlie  study  of  me<licine  there. 

Mr.  Wingate  Johnson  s|)<‘nt  wveral  days  with  the 
Im.vs  at  tiie  opening  of  Colh^r,.,  Hp  left  Jefferson 

t olh'ge  of  .MiMlieim*,  Philadelphia,  to  continue  his  mwli* 
I’al  course. 

-Mr.  Sam  C.  Howard,  of  Oxford,  was  on  the  ••Hill” 
a few  days  visiting  friends.  Sam  is  a gn«t  Iwlierer  in 
tlie  theory  that  the  farmer  should  be  educated. 

Mr.  James  Thomas  dnive  out  from  Italeigh  in  his 
niitomohih*  during  the  first  wis-k  of  school.  Ilis  machine 
creatnl  some  little  excitement  among  the  Neaish  who 
had  never  s«s>n  one  Inffore. 

—During  the  summer  the  (^uartrrlv  Itultrtim  appeared 
again.  Tlie  Fm  ulty  will  publish  it  regularly  after  tbiit 

10  next  issue  will  contain  a pictim*  of  our  im*w  in- 
11  rmary. 

—The  infirmary  is  nearing  completion.  When  c«»m- 
p « t<‘<l  it  w'ill  Ik*  one  of  the  prettU'st  buildings 
ndorns  our  campus.  The  .Mothers*  WanI  will  contain  « 
'•rgi  plate  with  one  hundnsi  names  engraveil  u|s>o  il* 
om  h name  Is-ing  that  of  a mother  who  has  contributed 
ton  dolhrs  to  the  fund. 
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— ilissos  ^linnio  Ilrouftlifon,  ll(‘l)cr  Binlsonp,  of  Ila- 
loigh,  and  Murpirot  Spoars,  of  Lillin^^on,  were  jjuosts  of 
Miss  Julia  Harris  a w(H*k  in  S(*i)UMnlK*r.  Miss  Harris 
is  a monilK^r  of  tlio  Faculty  of  Oxford  Seminary. 

— The  entire  student  IsMly  pave  a reception  to  Prs. 
Hankin  and  Oaines  on  Friday  night,  Angiist  31st  Tin 
pans,  cow  hells,  dinner  hells,  rattlers  and  everj’  conceiv- 
able noise-making  inslrnineut  were  nsetl  to  swell  the 
volume.  Siich  receptions  no  doubt  art*  inspirations  to 
nt'wl}'  marrit'd  ])rof(*ssors.  lloth  the  prof(*ssors  re- 
spombnl  to  the  call  for  sixHHdies  and  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  the  boys. 

— Tin*  St'uior  (Mass  met  in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall 
Ttiestlay  morning,  St*])tember  Ith,  and  (*lectc<l  the  follow- 
ing ttdlcers:  Jessie  (lanlner,  Prt*sident ; T.  H.  ("aldwell, 
\’ict*-I*resident;  T.  11.  Heverly,  S<*cretary;  Knfns  Pear- 
son, Tn‘asnrt>r;  ().  It  Mangnm,  Historian;  O.  J.  Sikes, 
Prophet;  Woodii*  Lennon,  P(H*t ; .lames  It  Turner,  Ora- 
tor. N«>  action  was  taken  towards  the  wearing  of  caps 
atnl  gtiwns  m*xt  comnn*nceinent, 

—The  I^nv  (Mass  met  and  j)erf(*cte<l  its  organiiaition  by 
the  election  of  llerls'rt  L.  Wiggs,  President ; J.  W.  Hunn, 
Vici*.presid(*nt ; W.  (\  Hrewer,  S<*cretary;  (1.  T.  Homer, 
l'^»pln*t;  Fdwartl  L.  ('onn,  Hist«»rian;  Wtsslic  lx*nnon. 
J*<s>t.  Tin*  next  tlay  tin*  biw  (Mass  organiwtl  the  moot 
‘■’Mirt  and  ehH*tt*<l  T.  A.  Lytm,  Jtnlge;  HerlH*rt  Wtathcr- 
"hstn,  Solicitor;  Mc.Millan,  (Merk;  Os<*nr  J.  Sikes. 
^herltT;  Kdwin  Josey,  .Inst ice  of  the  lNac<*. 

—Fin* I The  alarm  of  tin*  was  soninb*«l  .Monday,  Sep- 
t'‘ndM>r  loth,  and  It  was  found  that  Prof«*ss<»r  Cariyle's 
^^tchen  was  on  tin*.  V«*ry  little  damage  was  done,  as 
Wii8  very  quickly  extinpilshnl.  Wake  Fonat  cannot 
of  having  the  lM*st  and  fast<‘st  tin*  nunpany  in  (be 
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State,  but  ean  lay  claim  to  haring  the  largest.  The 
company  numbers  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred, 
and  it  is  a verj’  peculiar  organization.  There  is  no  cap- 
tain, not  even  a mascot  Every  man  is  his  own  boss, 
and  it  is  composcnl  almost  entirely  of  students. 

orest  College  ha.s  one  of  the  lx>st  law  schools 
in  the  South,  and  this  statement  is  supported  by  its 
record.  On  account  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  its  dean, 
I rofe.ssor  Oulley,  then*  have  lHH*n  only  three  to  fail 
iM^fore  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  live  years.  Nine 
men  fac(*d  the  SupnuiK*  Court,  this  last  August  from 
Uak(>  I' orest,  and  ns  a nwilt  there  are  nine  new  limbs 
of  the  l,n\.  The  following  men  recidved  their  license: 
.M.  L.  Davis,  now  prau  ticing  at  Ih-aufort;  .1.  S.  Duncan, 
also  at  Ihwifort ; S.  R Wilson,  continuing  work  at  Wake 
For(‘8t;  W.  II.  W»*athersiMKm,  will  receive  his  H.A.  »le- 
gr(H‘  n(>xt  May;  A.  K.  Powers,  at  pn<sent  at  Wallace; 
Charles  Scarlette,  teaching  at  E<Ienton;  E.  C.  Hobbs, 
practicing  at  Oatesville;  Donald  Oullev,  studving  at 
Wake  For.‘st;  C.  A.  Hall,  sick  at  Roxbom. 

E>ery  class  in  Collegi*  has  met  and  organized  except 
the  Fn‘shman.  The  .luniaars  eh*ct«l  H.  .V.  .Tones,  Pp>«i* 
dent;  ().  Fcsde,  Vice-President;  R.  nriffin.  Secre- 
tary; \\.  L.  Ourtis,  Tn-aisurer;  .1.  F.  .luslice.  Historian; 
F.  F.  Brown,  P.sd;  H.  H.  .Mc.Millan,  Pn.phel.  The 
Hophonmres  el(*ct<d  E.  E.  White,  I»n*i.lenl ; .1.  Ct.  Car- 
mil,  Vice-President;  .1.  A.  Watw.n,  Sertvlarr;  W.  B- 
lA'ster,  Treasun*r;  L.  E.  Dailey,  R^-t ; R.  McMillan. 
Historian;  L.  R.  Tilley,  Pntphet.  The  liroe-honon'<l 
custom  of  giving  the  Frt'shnien  some  trnnhle  in  meeting 
will  Is*  enforcHl  this  year.  Thev  w-em  to  have  no  hope 

of  imvtingatnll. 
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— S(!Voral  students  attended  the  inaugural  concert  and 
dtMlieation  of  the  new  organ  at  tho  Baptist  University 
for  Women,  at  Haleigh,  Monday  night,  September  10th. 
Prof.  Wade  It.  Brown  was  assistini  by  Mrs.  llenri  Appy, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Ashby  Baker,  sopnino;  Miss  Jennie 
E.  Blinn,  contralto;  Mr.  (Justav  Hogedorn,  violinist; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burtt,  aeeomimnist,  and  a chonis  of 
si.vty  voiee.s,  with  Miss  Sadie  Duncan  at  the  organ,  .Mrs. 
Worth  Hanks  at  the  ])iano.  After  the  nvital  a nwption 
of  atiout  half  an  hour  was  given  the  lM)ys,  and  it  is  n<*e<l- 
less  to  sjiy  they  thoroughly  enjoycnl  it. 

— No  one  doubts  but  that  a goo<l  ghr  club  and  orches- 
tra is  om*  of  the  Iw'st  advertis«*ments  a college  can  have. 
Wake  Fon'st  for  tlu!  jmst.  three  years  has  Inuisted  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  and  the  pros|>ects  for 
the  coming  y(‘ar  an*  brighter  than  ever.  Professor  Kat- 
man,  the  director,  began  earlier  than  ever  to  work,  and 
the  hoys  Imvt*  ralli(*d  to  him  as  never  Is'fon*.  It  has 
Ix'i'u  e.xtn'mely  hanl  to  |)ick  out  the  tH*ys  for  the  dif- 
fen*nt  parts,  but  after  hanl,  skillful  work,  Professor 
Eatman  has  H<*lecl(*<l  the  following  men:  First  tenors. 
Collier,  Earnshaw,  C.  B.  .McBrayer,  E.  While;  second 
tenors,  J.  .M.  Adams,  Curtis,  Kay,  T.  C.  White;  first  Imss, 
Hardy,  L(‘nnon,  Pope,  StringlleM;  s<*<n»nd  bass.  Kitchen, 
I'oteat,  W.  Withers|M)on,  E.  White;  first  violin,  Pot<*at, 
tMiver;  s«*<*ond  violin,  Kitchen;  first  cornet,  Clodfelter; 
"♦“cond  coriu't,  Curtis;  l'n*nch  horn,  Stringfield;  flute, 
^'<*nnon;  clarim>t.  Pope;  tromlsine,  Ilanly;  Imss,  J.  K. 
.Ir. ; drum,  C.  B.  .McBrayer;  piano,  D.  Ihitinan. 

— (iuite  a crowd  of  the  boys  went  out  to  Kaleigh  Mon- 
Septemls'r  17th,  to  hear  William  Jennings  Biyan. 
T'hey  n>|Nirt  (piile  a crowd  in  Kaleigh  and  a fine  s|svch. 

'—•Mr.  E.  li.  C<»nn  s|M>nt  two  wjs'ks  in  Kaleigh  in  S<*p- 
*‘'GdN>r  working  with  Thr  SnvK  and  (Kiscn-rr. 
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THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 


UY  W.  LENNON. 

At  the  fros.s  of  the  road,  where  the  old  oaks  spread, 
Stands  a country  seat,  the  old  honu‘sU‘ad ; 

Its  (|uaint  ohl  style,  tlie  ivy-covensi  wall. 

Throws  a lingering  slilliK'ss  o’er  it  all; 

And  the  shadowinl  paths  and  walks  once  clean. 
Now  vaK>ic  hy  ros(*  and  e};lantine; 

Tln‘n‘’s  no  one  left  who  nH*^!  to  roam 

’Hound  that  quaint,  old-fashione<]  countrj*  home. 

Wanderinj!;  hack  with  tear  and  pain, 

I gn*et  the  «)ld  tnn!  down  the  lane — 

What  a tale  is  told  with  a single  sigh, 

Hy  the  leaves  in  the  hr(H‘z<*s  ])aKsing  hy; 

How  many  a lover  met  his  fate. 

And  wandering  from  the  old  farm  gate, 

I.<<‘aving  the  homestt'ud,  one  hy  one, 

Did  home-ties  hroken  and  in‘w  lM*gun, 

The  father,  touchcsl  hy  g(*ntJe  lime, 

Hids  fair  to  join  tlu'  calmer  clime. 

The  mother,  old  ami  1*011!  and  gray, 

Hassi's  fnnn  home  the  same  sail  way — 
told  as  the  wind  swesqm  thnmgh  in  pain. 

The  iKuighs  of  the  ohl  tns'  down  the  lane. 
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“Years  have  come  and  years  have  gone;” 
The  silent  stars  now  watch  alone, 

And  cast  through  the  leafless  boughs  a chill, 
Watching  and  waiting  and  yearning  still. 
Waiting  and  wondering  whj’  all’s  so  dead; 
And  lone  and  forsjiken  the  old  homestead. 
I’d  give  this  world  a thousand  t inn's 
Onc(?  more  to  hear  those  old-fleld  chimes. 

To  climb  upon  the  (»ld  barn  d<M»r, 

And  prattle  o’er  the  big  h.all  floor; 

That  the  time  would  come  to  play  again 
Ileneath  the  old  tre<?  down  the  lane: 

Hill,  sjid,  the  stars  still  watch  alone 
O’er  my  dear  old  country’  home. 
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CHARLES  DUNCAN  McIVER 


liy  l■R0rl«80R  J.  B.  CARLYLX. 


l'\nv  men  Imve  exortivl  a or  inort?  enduring  in- 

fluence on'tlie  life  of  North  Carolina  that  Dr.  C.  D.  Me- 
Iver,  whose  us(>fnl  cariH'r  was  eiuhnl  by  sudden  death  on 
the  17(h  of  September,  last.  Horn  of  sturtly  Scotch  pa- 
rentage, amid  the  hills  of  Moore  County,  prepare*!  for 
college  in  the  famous  Kelly  school  near  Sanford,  gradu- 
ating with  <lislinction  from  tln^  University  in  the  middle 
eighties,  h(‘  Ix'gan  his  care(*r,  as  many  another  country 
yotith  has  done,  in  the  humbb*  work  (»f  a t**ncher.  Hut  to 
him  th(“  tasks  of  the  teacher  w**n‘  radiant  with  (he  |)ower 
«>f  a transforming  vision.  The  right  «»f  the  child  to  the 
lM*st  po.ssible  training  was  burne<l  into  his  soul  with  the 
urgi'iicy  of  a heavenly  *’all.  Canvassing  (he  State,  Indding 
county  institute's,  In*  urgeel  tlu'  |R*o])b*  1*)  me«'(  their  duty 
in  th(>  ('ducat ion  of  their  children.  Helieving  the  su]»renie 
educational  need  of  tlu'  Slat**  t<*  lx*  Is'tter  fac’ilities  for  the 
(raining  of  women,  he  directc'd  his  etTorts  to  the  estalv 
lishment  of  an  iuslituli<»n  to  uu'et  (his  defect.  The  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Colb'g*'  for  Women  at  (Jnvnslioro 
was  tlu'  re's)!!!  of  (h('.se  efforts.  In  tin*  Ix'm'flcent  work 
and  high  ideals  of  this  nobh*  institution  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
.Mclvc'r  is  (Ittingly  (‘luhodit'd.  Hut  no  one  institution 
roiild  limit  the  inten'sts  and  activities  of  n life  on  fin* 
with  a passion  for  the  (>du(’ation  of  all  the  childn'n.  IVr- 
ha|)s  to  him,  as  to  no  olh(*r,  is  due  cn*di(  for  the  adoption 
uf  tlu*  principle  of  tlu'  local  tax  in  North  Candina's  pub- 
lic (>du(’ational  systi'in — n priucipb*  whic'h  has  Uvn  the 
keynote  in  the  forward  (‘ducational  movement  of  recent 
,V('ars. 
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With  the  vision  of  a seer  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crusad(?rs  of  old,  and  yet  with  the  cool,  calculating  wis- 
dom of  a sUitesinanship  that  laid  foundations  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  planned  and  agitated  and  iwrsevered  toward  the 
goal  of  a commonwealth  upliftwl,  broadened  and  bright- 
ened by  the  general  dilTusion  of  knowledge.  He  was  in 
the  best  sense  an  eilucational  statesman. 

Loyal  fri(‘nd.s  ■<>  ill  rear  a bronze  statue  in  his  niem«*ry 
at  the  institution  which  he  builded  and  loved,  but  his 
real  monument  will  stand  perennial  in  the  grateful 
hearts  of  little  children  whose*  lives  will  l>e  enriched  and 
brightenHl  through  ngcnci«*s  originating  in  his  fertile 
brain  and  iM'nevolent  heart. 

The  historian  of  the  futun*,  recording  the  names  of 
men  who  have  giv(*n  lustre  to  Carolina’s  fame  and  made 
large  contributions  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  her 
people,  will  place  in  the  front  rank  the  name  of  Charles 
Duncan  Mclver. 


Uknuv  Timbod 
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HENRY  TIMROD 


IIT  W.  D.  CRKASMAN. 

Henry  Timrod  was  born  in  the  South,  and  that  fact 
alone  solves  many  (piestions  which  might  be  raised  con- 
n'rning  his  life  and  work.  Furthermore,  he  was  Iwm 
out  of  time,  and  that  answers  mor(»  questions.  The  South 
has  nev(*r  nTogniziMl  her  poets  or  literary  men  and  wo- 
num  of  any  branch  as  she  ought.  I’oe,  a Southern  i)oet 
“by  courtesy,’’  if  you  please*,  hut  the  Poet  Virffinian — as 
In*  chose*  to  style  himself — had  to  s<*<*k  re*cognition  in  the 
* North.  I^inier,  Simms  and  others  would  have  stan-ed 
if  tln'ir  liteniry  work  had  Ihvu  their  sole  means  of  sup- 
]K)rt  in  the  South. 

The  .Mari]M)Ha  lily  of  the  We*stern  prairies  illustrates 
the  life  of  many  a man  of  genius  who  sprang  up  in  the 
South  in  the  iM*ri(Ml  pn*<*(*<ling  the  ('ivil  War,  and  whose 
lalM)rH  extend(*<l  into  and  nfl4*r  the  war.  The  Mariposa 
Illy  springs  up  often  fn>m  the  most  lmn>*n  and  unpromis- 
ing soil,  and  will  hl(M)m  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  yet  its 
blooming  g04*s  often  unhe<*<h*<l  and  it  withers  aa*ay  into 
oblivion.  Thesi*  men  of  the  South  sj>rang  up  and  sang 
with  all  the  ]s)wer  they  had  and  some  of  them  died  in 
ohsi’urlty,  mon*  than  om*  even  for  want  of  foo4l. 

Tlmnxl  was  one  of  thes4*  sweet  singers,  whose  moaic 
Was  little  can**!  for  in  his  day,  except  in  the  locality  of 
his  home,  rharl»*ston,  S.  C.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
American  iMa*ts  of  the  South,  and  his  story,  like  that  of 
I-nnier,  makes  grim  n*ading. 

He  was  horn  at  Charleston,  8.  C.,  I><*eember  8.  1829. 
ills  father  was  something  of  a poet,  and  sent  his  hoy  to 
"4’hool  in  his  native  town.  Henry’  entered  the  Cniversity 
^f  Oeorgia,  hut  lack  of  funds  kept  him  fiMm  gradnating. 
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He  was  an  eager  reader,  and  grounded  himself  in  good 
literature  while  at  college,  llis  was  a dreamy  and  im- 
aginative mind,  and  in  his  colk*ge  days  he  indited  many 
love  verses  to  real  or  imaginary  girls.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  finish  his  course;  at  college  he  the  study 

of  law,  but  soon  found  it  uncongenial  and  gave  it  up. 
His  calling  was  to  literature,  and- he  could  not  l)e  satis- 
fied with  anything  else.  Aft<*r  leaving  colh*ge  and  giving 
up  tlie  law  he  (‘nt(*r(Hl  a ('arolina  i)lanters  home  as  tutor. 
Wlien  the  Civil  War  lK*gan  he  <*nU*re<l  the  service  of  the 
Charlcxton  Mercury  as  war  eorresjxjndent,  but  his  wmsi- 
tive  nature*  wees  harre)we*el  by  the*  scene's  and  reports  of 
the  eeenfliets.  In  18(54  he  lH*gnn  te)  lemk  up  and  e*xpei*t 
an  e*asie*r  life,  fe»r  in  that  ye*ar  he*  was  maele  assistant  exli- 
te)r  of  the  Columbia  South  ('arolinian. 

He  hael  marrie*el  fe>r  pure  lem*  the  woman  of  his  choiere, 
and  into  their  me)ele*st  heune*  chilelre*n  we*re  bom  to  make 
be)th  live*s  happy.  The*se*  jeeys  we*re  sliort-lired — in  fact 
tex)  sheert — fe»r  sexen  his  life*  Ix'gan  to  fade  and  the  lamp 
seeon  we*nt  e»nt.  .\  darling  child  was  taken,  and  Sher- 
nmn’s  march  tee  the  se*a  niinenl  his  business  and  li*ft  him 
a bre)ke*n  man  in  finance's  and  spirits.  For  alxint  threx? 
years  he*  live*el  fmm  hand  to  nieiuth,  oft<*n  in  actual  want 
of  fexxl.  (le)ve*rnme*nt  ap]x>intnie*nts  sometimes  tideel  him 
ove*r  crise's,  Imt  his  he*a!th  ste‘nelily  gre*w  worse.  Such  a 
life*  emiilel  Tied  Inst  leuig,  anel  finally  seweral  siwere  hem- 
orrhage's warne*el  him  that  the  <*nel  was  near;  and  on  the 
nnnive'rsarv  e>f  l*ex*’s  ele*nth,  Octolx-r  7,  ISfiT,  he  die'd.  He 
was  neit  yet  feirty  ye*ars  eilel,  nnel  the  enel  seemed  to  mark 
the*  e neling  of  a life  of  failure.  His  «as  a melanchedy 
nnel  snel  llfe*-struggle*. 

(TtITK’ISM  AND  COMMENT. 

TImreMi  sang  in  an  untoward  elay,  he  was  houndwl 
down  by  ixiverty  nnel  misfetrtune,  yet  his  singioi* 
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breathed  the  fervid  beauty  of  his  land.  Although  his 
(Southland  recognized  him  not,  he  sang  of  the  beauty  of 
her  hills,  her  (lowers,  her  strcjuns  and  her  women.  His 
personal  record  inak(‘s  a brief  and  pathetic  storj*,  but  his 
life  could  not  have  Ixien  in  vain.  In  his  day  he  received 
so  little  encouragement  as  to  widden  and  embitter  him. 

In  18(;0  a small  volume  of  his  verse  was  publishcHl,  but 
coming  as  it  did  in  a time  when  men’s  minds  were  turned 
to  other  thoughts  than  po(‘try,  it  receivwl  scant  recogni- 
tion. An  occasional  critic  sjiw  merit  in  his  work,  but 
their  encouragement  could  not  rais<*  the  work  into  gen- 
t*ral  iM)pularity.  INu*  carried  his  work  to  the  North  for 
an  audience,  Imt  the  Northern  magazines  would  not  re- 
ceive' Timrod’s  works,  lie'  was  entin*ly  out  of  Uie  cur- 
n'Ht  of  literary  activity,  ami  had  not  Uie  im'ans  to  civate 
a current  for  hims<*lf.  Home  of  his  frie'nds,  indet'd,  trieel 
to  help  him  out.  They  i)roi)os(Hl  a handsome  illustrateel 
edition  of  his  jMS'ins  for  circulation  in  Kngland,  but  the 
war  IdasleHl  his  fomlest  h(»pes.  Not  until  six  ye*ars  after 
his  death  was  a eletlnite*  (nlition  «)f  his  isx'nis  publisht'd. 
I’atil  Hamilton  Hayin',  his  dear  friend  and  brtither  intet., 
wrote  tin'  nn'inoir. 

Timnnl  worki'd  in  no  slijishod  style.  A peTusal  of  his 
|SM'ms  n've'als  an  ineompletem'ss  and  inndeepiateness 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  disjidvantages  under 
which  he  labore'el,  and  y«'t.  then'  is  a subtleness  of  touch 
which  se'e'ins  to  say,  “What  would  he  have  done  under 
less  a«lv«'rse  clreninslanee's?”  His  was  true  and  beauti- 
ful Hinging,  ami  as  we  n'ad  “Hi>ring,”  the  touch  of  his 
rpven'iit  love  of  natun'  conn's  out  ch'nr  and  distinct,  lie 
was  a disciple  of  Wonlswiirth,  but  did  not  imitate  that 
high  pell's!  of  natun'. 

While  n'ading  the  Spring,  w'cond  stansa — 
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“ Out  in  thf  lonely  woods  the  jassamine  barns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a royal  court  with  green  festoons, 

The  banks  of  dark  lagoons.” 

* * # 

“ Ah  I who  could  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 
With  such  a blessed  time  I 
Who  in  the  west  winds  aromatic  breath 
Could  hear  the  call  of  death  ? " 

one  can  almost  set;  tin;  two  j)oets  sitting  side  by  side, 
while  Wordsworth  exclaims  in  his  “Lines  Written  in 
Early  Spring” — liis  first  really  gnat  poem: 

“ I heard  a thousand  blended  notes. 

While  in  a grove  I sat  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  wood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

“ To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran. 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man.” 

Timnsl  was  a l)n>ad-mind(Hl  man.  In  his  '^Carolina" 
he  voicetl  the  stvtional  fading,  and  yet  in  the  "Cotton 
/toll,  and  some  of  his  oUht  hymns,  he  prophesied  the 
p<ace  and  proH|K*rity  which  now  n*ign  in  oar  country. 
1 1 is  style  was  not  erratic,  his  diction,  while  simple,  was 
chaste  and  felicitous,  and  his  simlh's  were  unforced  and 
pleasing.  He  was  the  |sK*t  of  promise  of  his  day,  rather 
than  the  p<M*t  of  isTformance.  We  have  every  reason  to 
Isdievt*  that  had  fortune  smiled  more  brightly  upon  him 
he  would  have  fully  ri'paid  her  in  his  great  gifts  to  the 
world.  II is  Ik's!  sount't  is  prolinbly— 

" .Must  men  know  love  but  as  a part  of  life. 

They  hide  it  in  some  comer  of  the  lirnMt, 

Kven  from  themselves;  and  only  when  they  rwsi 
In  brief  (uiuBes  of  that  daily  stnfe,— 

\\  herewith  the  world  might  else  be  no!  no  rtfe,— 
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They  draw  it  forth,  (as  one  draws  forth  a toy 
To  sooth&Home  anient,  kiss-exacting  ijoy,) 

And  hold  it  up  to  sister,  child  or  wife. 

Ah  me!  why  may  not  love  and  life  l>e  one. 

Why  walk  we  then  alone,  when  by  our  side, 

I-ove,  like  a visible  (io<i,  might  l>e  our  guide? 
How  would  the  marts  grow  noble,  and  the  street. 
Worn  like  a dungeon  door  by  weary  feet, 

Seem  then  a golden  courtway  of  the  sunl” 
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RETURNING  LEADERSHIP 


BY  KDWABD  L.  OOMH. 


Feeling  nij  subject  an  unutterable  inspiration  and  an 
adiuiratiun  inexpri‘Hsible  for  it,  but  realizing  mr  inabil- 
ity to  trejit  it  adwiuately,  I offer  the  frank  apology  of 
Shakesp(‘an*  in  the  beginning  of  his  Henry  the  Fifth — 

“ranlon,  gentles  all 

The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dared. 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object” 

Forty  years  jigo  the  South  was  a land  of  widows  and 
orplfans,  devastatfnl  by  the  most  terrible  fratricidal 
strife  in  the  histor}*  of  the  nations.  She  had  lost  her 
prestige  on  s<*a  and  land,  and  the  section  which  ga''C 
birth  to  the  architects  of  the  mighty  American  rapublic 
was  mofirning  its  dead.  A crow,  winging  from  Virginia 
to  (b'orgia,  must  iuhsIs  have  carrietl  a sack  of  pnivisionfl 
ujM)!!  its  back.  The  Civil  War  was  an  event  enlightening 
thf^  world  as  to  the  affect i(m  of  a people  for  a cause,  but 
its  end  was  not  yet,  for  tho'  in  war  the  South  had  l>e»*n 
van(|uish(Hl,  and  it  was  diflicult  for  her  to  see  far  in  the 
gloaming,  yet  the  glorj’  of  their  fathers’  part  in  the  gv»‘®* 
conflict  awakemsl  something  like  exultation  in  the 
fn*m!>Iing  souls  of  the  Southeni  youth.  With  wit  that 
wns(|uick,  instinct  that  was  ready,  and  hearts  that  were 
noble,  educattHl  by  war  and  cultureil  as  nature  made 
them,  they  t(M)k  hold  of  the  strength  of  God,  urged  on 
wanl  by  that  impulse  which  almost  unconscious  y 

pronipts  men  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  thrroselvca  an 
their  country  by  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  A 
mighty. 
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No  pagos  of  Aiiiericaii  Iiistory  are  brighter  than  those 
illuinlntHl  by  the  valor,  virtue  and  statesmanship  of  il- 
lustrious Soutlierners.  The  transcendental  genius  of  our 
revolutionary  and  constructive  periods  Isdonged  to  the 
men  of  this  section,  and  we  ceased  to  lead  in  the  nation 
only  when  the  eliimera  of  slavery,  Insleckeil  in  jaundiced 
literatun*  and  AmI  by  the  enemies  of  the  South,  had 
stirml  Northern  sentiment  to  an  attitude  of  imminent 
p<*ril  to  tlie  South’s  largest  and  most  valuable  economic 
institution.  The  arbitmment  of  the  sword  placed  the 
South  under  an  eelip.se  from  which  she  is  just  emerging. 

The  South  is  not  a laud  of  geniuses  but  of  honest  men. 
Tlieir  exp<‘ctnnt  ey(*8  have  beheld  the  laml>ent  gleam  of 
tlie  luminary  of  a new  age,  and  its  light  nweals  with  re- 
splendent iM'auty  the  maguincent  institutions  which  have 
ristni  from  the  soil  fertilizes!  by  the  patriotic  blood  of 
tl»‘ir  martynsl  ancestors.  The  n*8urr<*ct<><l  South  is 
pesephsl  by  a nice  of  men  who  have  tasted  of  death.  It 
has  IxM'n  lift(*d  from  the  valley  of  de^spair  to  the  mount  of 
inspiration.  Our  old  men  have  visions  and  our  young 
nuui  elnmin  dreams.  The  slrtuigth  of  the  South  to^lay, 
latent  but  puissant,  is  in  the  integrity  and  intelligent 
of  its  citizenship,  and  its  leadership  must  soon  n‘-assert 
its<*lf  in  stat4>crj>ft  and  commerce,  ami  also  h-are  its 
potent  impn*ss  eipon  the  literary  and  scientific  thought 
of  AnuTica.  Tin*  success  of  Southern  leadership  will 
be  assunsl  so  long  as  tin*  charact<>r  of  the  p<H»i)le  is  un- 
p<*llut«*<l  by  th(*  dangerous  elements  which  thrcat«-n  t4*  be 
Injjvttsl  into  onr  social  life*  by  inf«*rie»r  and  diwaswl 
*>bM)d  and  by  fallacies  and  foolish  fancies.  We  cherish 
**  patriotism  that  is  nnim|H>achable,  for  w<*  love  the 
^‘Mitli  for  what  it  is  and  may  Im*.  The  land  and  the  p<s>- 
Ph*  and  even  the  air  an*  re'sponsive  to  <*very  call  of  the 
•*dnd  and  of  tin*  nation.  Instead  of  an  amn><l  host  wag- 
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ing  fierce  battles  for  State’s  rights,  the  men  of  the  South 
to-day  are  an  army  of  voters  which  quadrennially  strikes 
a silent  blow,  felt  throughout  the  world,  and  which  often 
makes  the  remotest  nations  tremble,  for  it  means  life 
and  freedom  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  is  the 
hope  of  emancipation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
The  patriotism  of  the  Southerner  is  not  retrospective, 
but  proplu'tic.  This  is  what  makes  Southerners  differ- 
ent from,  and  not  like,  other  people.  Their  politics  i.s 
healthy  and  growing.  The  man  who  is  the  greatest 
l(*ader  is  not  he  who  succe(*ds  in  effecting  a perfwt  con- 
centration of  jK)wer  in  himself,  but  who  efifectually 
directs  its  machinations  for  the  l»otterment  of  the  public 
weal  and  the  uplift  of  the  average  intelligence. 

There  is  a iXM'uliar  nml  in  Ameriran  |Mditic8  to-day 
for  leaders  of  heroic  sincerity.  Mr.  Ilryan  stands  alone 
in  national  democracy,  and  there  is  no  rival  to  the  |>opu- 
larity  of  Pn'sident  H(H)s<*velt  in  the  republican  party. 
Only  two  men  are  distinctly  defined  against  the  political 
sky.  The  appointed  time  has  come;  the  opportunity  of 
the  South  is  at  hand.  The  X(»rth  seems  to  be  liattling 
with  intellect  against  intellect,  neglecting  and  forget- 
ting the  heart,  and  the  great  mass  of  Northern  pt^ople, 
machinc'-like,  apjK^ar  only  to  act,  and  not  to  think.  1* 
is  high  time  for  the  South  to  1m»  awake  to  its  grand  fsissi- 
bi]iti(>s  and  f<*nrful  r(‘si>onsibilities.  The  fatal  octopns 
of  trade  d(K‘s  not  hold  its  institutions  in  his  deadly  grasp, 
and  tin*  Southern  man  of  mart  has  not  forgotten  that  he 
is  also  the  son  (»f  the  living  tbxl.  The  churches  of  the 
South  an*  neither  houses  of  hypocrites  nor  dens  ef 
devils;  flu*  pn*ss  is  incorruptible,  and  its  omnipn'sent 
\'oic<>  is  li(><>d(Hl  ns  the  defender  of  fn-cdom  and  promoter 
of  high  ideals  in  government,  and  the  scarchligh*  ^ 
s<M'iety;  nn«l  the  colleges  are  still  the  surest  saf**}n** 
against  evil  and  despotism. 
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.Evoiy  democratic  institution  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  average  intelligence  for  the  degnnis  of  its  effi- 
ciency and  worth,  and  (Hlucatioii,  therefore,  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  leadership,  and  the  only  possible  way 
to  have  the  best  leadership  is  to  give  every  person  an 
(Hpial  chance.  Then  the  ultimate  test  of  individual  abil- 
ity and  lionesty  will  determine  who  is  Itest  to  kiad. 
What  can  lx*  a nobler  (*nd  of  education  than  to  train  men 
for  leadershij)?  and  wliat  is  more  iMuieficial  to  mankind 
than  lenders?  With  a system  of  education  that  limits 
to  no  privilegc'd  class  is  the  only  one  broad  enough  for 
democracy  to  n'sl-  upon. 

Enmi  this  new  system  of  (Hlucntion  the  South  will  pro- 
duce the  new  national  leaders,  llefore  the  Civil  War 
there  were  four  class(‘s  in  the  South:  the  wealthy  slaves- 
owners,  forming  an  aristocracy;  the  small  but  indei»en- 
dent  farnu'rs;  tlie  poor  and  dejsMident  whit<*s;  and.  lastly, 
tJie  .slaves.  From  one  class  almost  exclusively,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  large*  plante>rs,  eliel  the  leade*rship  come.  lint 
in  this  elay  the*  Seuilhern  le*ade*rs  nn'.  che*se*n  from  every 
class  of  the*  white  pe*o])le*,  none  exclusive*ly,  anel  the  lines 
of  caste  are*  le*s.s  cle*arly  drawn  in  the  Semth  now  th.m 
ever  l)e*fe)re*.  ICvery  be>y  anel  girl  has  an  opportunity  to 
be*ce>me*  e*eleie'nte‘el,  and  this  is  the  sign  of  the  times.  In 
his  FooI’h  AVroae/,  Albieen  W.  Te)urge*(*  declares  that 
le*nele*rship  is  innate  in  the  Remth,  and  all  that  this  Intent 
quality  ne*e*els  tee  make  it.  an  efTe'ct.ive  feirce*  is  eslucation. 

The  South  is  on  the  e*ve  e)f  a gre*nt  awakening,  (toil 
Ue've*r  inte*nele*el  this  sple*ndie]  re*gion  for  a commemplace 
uiissieen;  It  is  alre*ady  assuming  the  le*ndership  in  many 
iuelustrial  f1e*lels;  its  comme*re*e*  Is  expanding,  and  its 
*cliot)ls  are*  ine're*asing  and  enlarging.  Its  natural  re- 
"<'nre’e*s  anel  e*e'e)ne)mic  aelvan(age*s  are  not  snrpasseil  by 
lhe)ie«>  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ami 
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from  the  inevitable  conjunction  of  educational  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  South  will  come  the  new  Ameri- 
can leaders. 

There  are  two  phases  of  the  subject  I have  not  dis- 
cussed. The  first  is  that  of  women  as  leaders,  and  I 
dismiss  it  with  the  following  quotation  from  a minor 
author:  “Whim  do  men  forgive  power  in  the  woman? 
and  when  do  women  ever  forgive  a woman’s  greatness?” 

The  otluT  phas(?  is  in  n‘gard  to  the  negroes  as  leaders. 
There  never  have  Imhju  such  and  never  will  be  in  any  part 
of  tliis  country.  Since  the  nlmlilion  of  slavery  the  negro 
has  b(H;n  hardly  more  than  a ])ublic  parasite,  bleeding 
the  prosperity  of  the  South  and  kwping  in  constant 
jeopanly  our  civilisation.  The  m^troeji  of  to-<lay  are 
but  the  dark  shadows  of  their  black  ancestors.  As  a 
race  they  have  prov<*d  their  unfitness  for  sufTrage  ami 
have  faibnl  to  prove  their  worth  as  workmen.  I can  see 
for  them  no  hojK?  in  America.  Their  highest  ambition 
can  only  1k‘  to  die;  they  can  lie  candidates  bat  for  the 
grave.  H(*twi>«‘n  the  negro,  upon  whom  the  ages  have 
left  their  weight  of  inferiority,  and  the  uncompromising 
and  unconquerable  white  man,  the  cenUiries  of  antiquity 
have  plactHl  for  eternity  tlie  inexorable  gulf  of  di^tb. 
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THE  AFTERLUDE 

BY  U.  r.  I'AOE. 

Vnj^ie,  vainishlii};  trills, 

That  woo  some  slumlKTing  symphony 
From  lagorous  hills 
Of  (In^am — TIkmi  waking  thrills 
Of  rapture — half-gJiiiUHl  ecstasy! 

Long  crescendos, 

Unresting,  sw(*(*i)  dim,  har^-hung  helglits 
Of  sojind,  s(*(‘king  rei>ose 
Midst  tremulous  glows 
Of  far-glimps<‘d,  purpun‘nl  liglits. 

Diaphanous  bars — 

A wild  multitudinous  tide — 

Hush  on  the  (juivering  stars — 

Now  nears,  now  fars, 
lint  finds  !>(»  i)lace  where  to  abide. 

Ibdluent  swells, 

Whos«‘  fore-spent  passion  swooning  falls, 
Like  Orpheus’  sptdls 
On  A»*onian  dells 
When  he  lost  Eurydice  calls. 

One  last,  low  strain, 

UimleiMMl  with  all  n*gn*lfJng,  dii*s; 

Then  wid,  swjvt  jialn, 
llenrt  yenrningH  vain 
And  stnuigi*,  tttferl(*KS,  soul-deep  sighs! 
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IN  VAIN 


BY  C.  DIXON  CRKASMAN. 

Sev'eral  years  ago,  when  JacksonWIIe,  Fla.,  was  d«i- 
stroyed  by  fire,  1 joined  the  throng  of  men  who  went 
from  everywhere  to  that  unfortunate  town  to  aid  in  re- 
building it.  The  story  which  I am  aliout  to  relate  has  to 
do  with  about  four  months  of  my  life  there,  and  is  fixed 
in  my  mind  in  such  a way  that  the  passing  of  the  years 
does  not  dim  my  recollection  of  it. 

One  Sunday  morning,  shortly  after  I arrived  in  Jack- 
sonville, I went  to  a certain  church.  I had  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  church  at  home,  ami  there  was 
nothing  exceptional  or  unusual  in  my  going  on  that  Sun- 
day morning.  Hut  what  hapiKmed  at  that  fiarticular 
church  was  diffcrvnt  from  anything  I had  ever  eiperi- 
enceil  at  church  and  was  d(‘8tine<l  to  affect  my  life  no 
little.  Kven  now  I look  back  upon  It  and  live  it  over 
again  and  lun  glad  tliat  I was  there  on  that  Sunday 
morning. 

I was  on  tinu?  for  Sunday  school,  and  when  the  supcr- 
intiuident  announceil  the  first  song,  a lady  came  forward 
to  b*ad  tlie  singing.  She  was  dressid  in  white,  hut  I had 
s(H‘n  ladii*s  drt'ssid  in  white  all  my  life,  and  her  dn'sa 
scarcely  siTunNl  notice  from  me.  I don’t  know  whether 
she  was  IsMiutifuI  or  not,  for  I was  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing. I notictd  aflerwartls,  very  particularly,  that  she 
was  a p<*rfect  model,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking* 
of  the  iK'autiful  S|)anish  type  which  thronged  Jackson- 
ville and  made  it  the  home  of  the  prettiest  girls  I have 
ever  sinm : tall,  erect,  face  ns  regtilar  as  that  of  a flrecian 
statue,  and  ns  fair  ns  the  thousands  of  lilies  that  bloomed 
In  profusion  in  that  land  of  lakes  and  flowers;  teeth 
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exquisitely  white  and  ev’en,  and  placed  just  in  the  right 
place,  in  the  right  inuuth,  below  the  right  nose,  and 
under  the  right  sparkling  brown  eyes,  to  form  one  of  the 
prettiest  countenances  I ever  looked  uiion,  crowned  with 
an  abundance  of 

" Hair  so  black  'twould  put  to  shame 
The  plumage  of  a raven’s  wing.” 

Hut  on  that  Sunday  morning,  if  she  was  beautiful,  I 
knew  it  not,  and  the  fact  that  l>eautiful  girls  are  com- 
mon not  only  in  Jacksonville  but  everj-where  else  would 
have  kept  me  from  paying  any  special  attention  to  her 
beauty  even  if  it  had  been  apparent  to  me.  She  came 
forward  to  sing;  and  tla^rein  is  my  story. 

Now,  I do  not  want  to  lM)ast  that  1 was  a judge  of 
music,  but  I will  admit  that  up  to  that  time  I had  never 
hejml  a woman  sing  a solo  or  even  lead  a chonis  with- 
out fet?lings  of  disgust  and  pity  striving  with  one  another 
for  recognition  in  my  bosom,  showing  that  my  prejudice 
against  that  kind  of  thing  had  kept  me  from  enjoying  it 
and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  entertain  an  unbiiised 
opinion  of  it.  (’ons(‘<|uentIy  1 was  not  well  pleased  when 
this  Indy  came  forward  to  lead  the  singing. 

Hut  iM'fore  we  were  through  singing  the  first  stanui 
of  the  hymn  tin*  superintendent  had  annoant'tnl,  some- 
thing attractiHl  my  attcuition.  I stop]MHl  singing  and 
listeiuMl.  If  was  this  woman’s  voice.  I had  never 
h«‘jjrd  anything  so  iM'autiful.  It  was  my  favorite  hymn 
she  was  singing,  and  I had  never  heard  it  without  want- 
ing to  sing  it.  Itnt  thiMi  I liad  no  desire  to  sing.  I just 
nf«sHl  and  gar.e<l  at  the  w«)man  and  liKt<'n«><l.  and  when  the 
••ntig  was  finishes]  I still  listem*<l,  and  heanl,  not  the  song, 
hut  her  voice  singing  it.  They  sjuig  again,  "I/'aning  on 
the  Kverlasting  Anns,”  and  her  voice  was  sweeter  to  me 
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th.an  that  of  all  the  congregation  which  joined  heartily 
with  her.  I always  loved  to  sing,  but  from  that  morning 
till  the  sad  one  which  closes  my  story  I never  sang  a note 
at  church.  I was  too  busy  listening  to  this  sweet  singer 
I had  found.  At  the  church  service  that  morning  she 
sang  “Kc*st,  rest  for  the  wc-ary”  so  sweetly  that  I wept 
That  night  I was  early  at  church,  waiting  for  her  to  sing. 
It  was  my  favorite  again,  and  this  time  she  sang  it 
alone.  Those  sacrwl  words  never  meant  half  so  much 
to  me  before,  and  ever  since  then  I have  had  a new  con- 
solation in  tli(*m.  It  s(vme<l  that  a great  peace  came 
to  me  as  she  closed  with  those  familiar  words: 

" Rock  of  Agp«  cleft  for  me, 

me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 


All  the  next  week  us  I went  about  my  work  that  song, 
in  her  voice,  rang  in  my  mind  and  I thought  of  it  almost 
consUiiitly.  It  is  useh'ss  to  say  that  I went  to  that 
church  every  Sunday  at  all  services  and  every  Wednesday 
evtuiing  to  j)ruyer-meeting.  I was  usually  rewarded  by 
hearing  the  lady  sing. 

That  is,  until  one  morning  in  Febniary.  On  this  day 
they  had  M|K>cial  stTvices.  The  pastor  was  away  and  the 
choir  had  arrange<l  to  have  chargi*  of  all  services  oFtbe 
day.  S|H*ciul  music  was  the  program,  and  I anticipated 
a day  of  didight.  The  whole  wrvicc  of  the  rooming  was 
on«*  tl>at  I shall  never  forg«*t,  but  it  reached  its  cliroax 
when  the  lady  of  my  narrative  sang  “The  Holy  City.” 
It  was  something  which  n«)  one  could  describe,  ^^be 
was  <lress<*<l  in  white  that  morning,  and  this  time  the 
fact  apiiealcMl  to  me.  She  was  the  same  lady  aboro  I bad 
h<‘ard  sing  “I{o<’k  of  Ag*^’  on  that  memorable  Sun«lay 
morning,  the  first  I spent  in  Florida;  but  how  different 
she  seeiiKHl ! Now  1 knew  that  she  was  beanlifni.  ^ 
knew  that  there  was  something  about  her  which  other 
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women  didn’t  have,  and  which  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  a woman.  It  trans- 
fornu'd  her  Jind  made  her  beautiful,  yes,  almost  divine. 
It  was  that  rich,  heavenly  voice  which  was  so  peculiarly 
her’s.  As  she  sang  that  great  masterpiece  of  music  I 
could  almost  8(H!  the  gjites  of  the  City  above  her.  She 
stood  when*  the  light  of  a window  fell  upon  her  and  just 
as  h(*r  swcHit,  malchl(*ss  voice  swelled  out  in  Uiat  grand 
couplet, 

" JeruNalem,  JeniHalcm,  sing;  for  Uie  night  is  o’er. 

Hosannah  to  the  Highest,  Hosannah  forevermore,” 

the  sun  came  from  behind  a passing  cloud  and,  shining 
throngli  the  stained  glass  of  the  window,  fell  upon  her 
like  a my  of  glory  from  heaven,  and  to  my  imagination 
she  wjis  transformed  into  an  angel. 

That  evening  I waifxHl  impatiently  for  the  service  to 
l)egin.  The  church  was  crowdinl  to  the  doors  soon  after 
they  were  opened.  The  service,  of  course,  was  grand, 
but  it  did  not  concern  me.  T was  waiting  to  hear  this 
wonderful  woman  sing.  .\nd  she  did  sing.  How  well 
I rememlMT  the  song!  1 w«t  and  wept,  So  did  almost 
everyboxly  else.  Kv(*ry  word  sexunexl  a burning  thought 
and  lieaven  wn'minl  among  us.  She  closed, 

” Nrarer  iny  fathrr’i  honor  to-day 
I*rrha|is  than  now  I think,” 

and  I went  home  thinking;  yet  not  thinking,  not  dream- 
ing, just  musing. 

The  next  day  1 <li<l  not  go  to  work.  I could  not.  I 
was  rt*Hth*sH,  and  soimditiw  a great  Imnlcn  was  upon  me. 
I left  my  Istarding-honse  alxmt  .1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
nnd  wandensl  almh'ssly  tip  the  river.  And  yet  not  aim- 
lessly, {S'rhnps,  for  I think  1 ninst  have  Isien  gtiided.  I 
fnun«l  rnystdf  after  a while  at  a juirk  about  six  mile* 
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above  the  city.  There  the  river  spreads  out  and  forms 
a lake  about  fifteen  miles  across  and  perhaps  twice  as 
long.  It  is  a favorite  place  for  pleasure  seekers,  and  I 
had  never  been  there  before  without  seeing  a number  of 
boats  on  the  lake  and  a throng  of  people  on  the  shore. 
But  on  this  afternoon  the  park  was  <le«erted  and  I saw 
only  one  boat  on  the  lake  with  a solitary  couple  in  it,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  sat  down  on  a rustic,  occu- 
pied with  my  own  thoughts  and  tlie  dread  which  pos- 
sessed me.  While  1 sat  there  that  boat  started  to  the 
shore  it  was  (h.'stined  never  to  rtaich  in  safety.  I was 
arouswl  by  a scream  and  looktnl  up  just  in  time  to  sec 
the  boat  cai^izi*,  and — C)  horror!  1 recognised  the  woman 
who  had  sung  Ikt  way  to  the  depths  of  niy  soul!  I run 
to  the  edgt!  of  the  water,  pulling  off  my  coat  as  I nin. 
The  boats  wcTi;  all  lockiil  and  I saw  no  war  to  get  one 
loos(>.  I JumiHMl  into  the  water  and  swam  toward  the 
dn)wning  couple.  The  man  couldn't  swim,  and  yet  he 
was  making  a heroic  effort  to  h<»ld  the  woman  up  with 
one  hand  an»l  kwp  himself  and  her  from  drowning  with 
tin*  other.  Of  coursi?  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  when 
1 n*ache<l  him  In*  wjis  strangled  and  almost  Iifel»*ss  ami 
woman  was  s(*ns<*l(‘ss.  1 UM>k  her  from  him  and  ptit  her 

arms  arouinl  ni}’  waist.  She  still  had  enough  life  alsmt 
In*r  f(t  hold  on  to  me  and  I starter!  for  the  shore. 

It  was  a battle  with  <I«*ath  for  life,  and  I shall  never 
forget  tin?  f(*<*Iing  which  that  fateful  moment  brought 
over  me.  It  s<*<*nn*<I  as  though  the  desUnv  of  the  uni- 
vers<*  was  in  my  hands  and  dept'ndcd  on  my  reaching  the 
short*.  The  im{M)rtnnce  of  the  moment  and  my  excite- 
ment inspin*<l  me  with  the  strt*ngth  of  a giant.  I fought 
the  waves  like  mn*  poss<*sse<l,  and  each  stroke  brought 
me  new  counigi*,  for  I was  making  headway  and  the 
shore  was  not  twenty-five  fe<*t  away.  And  as  I laborwh 
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a uew  and  strange  feeling  came  over  me.  My  joy  was 
full.  The  H»in  shone  especially  bright  and  I was  about 
to  be  victorious,  and  on  Uie  shore  1 thought  I saw  a mul- 
titude clu^rring  me  on.  Then  1 became  confident,  and 
thought  the  victory  would  be  won  witliout  my  liattling  to 
the  (Uid.  And  then — Well,  I seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  ev(*rything.  I thought  I was  at  the  church,  and  I 
h(*ard  the  words, 

“Nearer  my  father’s  house  to-<tay 
i*erhai>s  than  now  I think,’’ 

but  they  did  not  interest  me  much.  I thought  the  night 
was  (“oming  on,  and  then  I forgot  whore  I was.  Rut  it 
made  no  ditTenmce,  and  when  the  shadows  were  gather- 
ing I fell  asl(‘ep. 

• ••••••• 

I awoke  in  ji  hospital,  .\round  me  were  the  doctors 
and  nurs(>s.  I nunembenMl  the  lady  on  my  lack  and 
th(‘ir  fac<*s  schmiumI  to  rebuke  me.  I starl4*d  to  swim 
again,  but  my  elTorts  brought  me  t4*  more  i>4Tf4*ct  4-4*n- 
scioustu'ss,  and  I lookt'd  at  tlx*  whit4*  wall  overh4*a4l  an4l 
triiMl  to  think.  TImn  I lookisl  about  the  nsmi  to  S4V  if 
I could  s(*4*  the  singer.  She  was  not  in  the  ro4>m.  I 
lu’sitattHl  to  ask  f4)r  her;  1 4*ould  not  ask,  f4>r  1 had  never 
h'ariuMl  her  name.  I thought  she  might  l>e  in  anoth4T 
nsun.  .\t  any  rat4‘  1 would  sen*  her  at  churrh  n4*x(  Sun- 
4lay  ami  six*  W4)uld  sing  for  me.  The  thought  4'ons4d4>d 
me.  ami  I went  to  sle4>p. 

Days  pass4‘d,  and  1 lM*gan  t4)  recov4*r.  1 hn4l  thought 
of  tlx*  slngi'r  oft(*n,  ami  the  ho|M*s  4)f  S4*4*ing  her  ami  hear- 
ing lx*r  sing  did  nnx'b  to  lx*lp  me  g<*t  W4*n.  I h<*sitafe4l 
to  ask  about  lx*r,  and  no  one  t4dd  me  anything.  On  the 
nx*rning  that  1 was  to  lx*  taken  to  mv  IsMiixlinghouse  a 
d4>ctor  hnmle4l  me  an  4»bl  newspnisT  and  ]minled  out  an 
article  whli'h  n*ad,  in  part,  ns  follows: 
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“One  of  the  saddest  accidents  since  the  fire,  happened 
yesterday  at  the  lake.  Mr.  II — , a wealthy  merchant  of 
New  York,  was  out  rowing  with  Miss  Carrie  L — , a wo- 
man who  counts  her  friends  here  by  the  hundreds  and 

whose  wonderful  voice  has  moved  thousands  at  the 

church,  when  their  boat  capsized  and  both  were  drowned. 
An  unknown  man  made  a heroic  effort  to  save  Miss  Car- 
rie and  succeeded  in  getting  her  within  ten  feet  of  the 
shore  when  his  strength  failed  and  Iwth  sank.  A man 
who  was  fishing  n(*arby,  and  had  started  to  the  rescue 
when  the  boat  capsized,  n?aehe<l  them  just  at  this  time 
and  with  great  danger  and  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting 
l)oth  out  of  the  water  and  into  his  boat  All  efforts 
were  made?  to  revive  Miss  Carrie,  but  they  were  fruitless, 
and  within  an  hour  she  was  dead.  • • • The  man  who 
triwl  to  save  .Miss  Carrie  is  now  in  St  John's  Elospital, 
where  it  is  thought  he  will  recover.” 
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BRYANT,  AND  PIONEER  AMERICAN  POETRY 

BY  W.  O.  JOHNSON. 

Just  US  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  recover- 
ing from  the  disasters  of  (he  Bevolutionarj-  War  and 
were  beginning  to  take  on  new  life  and  awake  to  the 
realization  (hat  in  (hem  lay  (he  pos.sil)ilitu>8  of  a nation, 
there  was  horn  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  one 
who  was  to  he  their  leader  in  national  song.  The  {leople 
realiziHl  (hat  in  order  for  a nation  to  lie  gn-at,  it  must 
create  a lasting  literatim*.  Therefore  they  hailoil  any- 
thing which  tmided  to  inm‘ase  their  literaiy  reputation. 

This  leader  of  American  song,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
was  horn  at  Cummington,  Massjichu setts,  on  the  third 
day  of  Nov<*mher,  17JM.  He  entered  the  sophomon*  class 
at  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hen*  he 
spent  one  year,  and  intendiHl  to  enter  Yale  the  next,  hut 
his  father  was  unnhle  to  s(‘nd  him,  so  in  I)e<'<*mls*r  he 
ent(‘n*<l  the  law  ofllce  of  Mr.  Howe,  of  Worthington,  a 
quiet  village  four  or  tlve  mil(*s  from  Cummington.  He 
was  conm*<*t(><l  with  the  legal  jmifession  until  when 
he  wi'iit  to  New  York  and  i*nt4‘n*<l  journalism.  He  was 
for  over  a half  century  the  nli tor-in -chief  and  manag<*r 
of  tin*  Hrrnituf  Post.  He  di(*<l  in  New  York  on  (he  ll*th 
of  .lum*,  lS7iS,  (he  n*sult  of  a sunstmke  suffered  while 
di'Iivering  an  onition  at  (he  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Alnzzinl  at  Central  Park  on  the  2!»th  of  April  ls*fon*. 

It  is  impossihle  for  us  to  appnviate  Briants  inflii- 
etm*  u|H)n  American  iss-try  unless  we  know  mtmcthfng 
<»f  Its  status  lM*for<'  Bryant's  work  came  to  Is-ar  upon  it, 
Beftin*  the  Itevolution  our  attj'iupts  at  po<*try  had  been 
^’w  ami  gi*nenilly  local  In  their  character.  The  cIo«? 
f‘f  tin*  Revolution  found  the  lH*ginning  of  a change.  Oor 
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po(,‘try  seenuHl  to  tsike  on  new  life.  Verse  became  more 
abundant  in  (luantity  and  ambitious  in  design  and  was 
distended  in  its  tlieine  by  patriotism.  But  there  is  little 
in  our  early  poetry,  poinimus  and  crude  in  its  style, 
which  appeals  to  us  to-day,  and  yet  some  of  our  most 
patriotic  poems  were  coin|M>sed  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Ke])ublie.  Among  these  may  Ik*  noted  Hail  Co- 
lumbia, com]M)S(‘d  by  Jos<q)h  Ilopkinson  in  1798,  and 
The  titar  Spangled  Itanner,  comi)osed  in  1814  by  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key.  Tlies<!  ejirly  jKKits  generally  imiUited 
I’ope,  l)eeause  his  style  was  easy,  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
(‘d  to  a ernd(!  and  simple  sch<K>l  of  writerK 

Thus  we  s(H‘  that  Aim*rieu  was  waiting  and  longing 
for  a r(*al  poet.  Its  desires  were  realizetl  in  1817  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Sepfemb<*r  nuiiilK*r  of  the  Sorth 
Ameriran  lievietr,  which  contained  Thanatopnh  and  the 
Inxeriptinn  for  the  lint  ranee  of  a Hood.  The  impres- 
sion cr(‘4it(‘d  hy  Thanatopxm  was  strengthene«l  by  the  ap- 
IM'araiUH*  six  months  later  of  the  lines  To  a Waterfotcl, 
and  th<*  I erttion  of  a Fragment  o/  Si'inonidr^t. 

1 hanatopHtH,  although  written  when  Bryant  was  not 
,tet  eight(H>n  years  old,  was  never  siirfiaswil  by  him, 
though  Ik*  com|s>s<‘d  vers**  until  his  d<*nth.  It  gives  to 
Us  that  Is'uuty  of  nature  which  only  a true  ikk*!  is  able  to 
jMirtray.  Bryant  r<>ali7.4‘d  as  no  other  .Vmeriran  |>oet 
has  Is'eii  aide  to  do,  that : 

'*  To  him  who  in  thr  lov**  of  nstoir  hoM* 

Communion  with  hw  viHlilti  fotin*.  ah* 

A varioiin  Uniriuiirr:  for  hi*  boor* 

Shi*  liM  • voiev  of  gUilnow,  lusl  a amita 
And  Ho.|m-n(*<*  of  limutjr,  and  «h«-  ftido* 

Into  hi*  darkmt  rnuninr*.  with  a niM 
And  hmlinit  Rvmtiathjr,  that  ■unia  uny 
Thi*ir  «har|inr*a  wr  hi*  i*  awarr." 

lie  lovi*<l  to  commune  with  nature  and  Imm  the 
sons  which  shi*  has  to  ti*nch.  lie  liMikrd  to  naluir  for 
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rest,  and  sought  lier  wlien  wearie<l  by  his  duties  and  the 
hum  of  city  life.  Hear  him  in  A Winter  Piece: 

“ When  the  ills  of  life 

lind  chafed  my  spirit— when  the  unsteady  pulae 
Beat  with  stranRO  (iutterings— I would  winder  forth 
And  seek  the  wood.” 

In  The  Death  of  the  Flowers  he  shows  us  that  he  does 
not  forget  (hat  allhough  natun?  is  iMmutifuI,  s(ill  decay 
must  come.  Listim  to  Iiis  moan: 

” Where  are  the  llowers,  the  fair  younR  (lowers,  that  latdy  sprang  and 
stoo<l 

In  brighter  light,  and  softer  airs,  a l>eauteous  sisterhood? 

Alas!  Uiey  all  art^  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race  of  (lowers 
Arc  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  witli  the  fair  and  goo<l  of  ours. 

‘‘  The  south  wind  searclu's  for  the  (lowers  whose  fragrance  late  he  bore, 
An<l  sighs  to  (Ind  them  in  the  wooil  and  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I think  of  one  who  in  her  youtliful  Iwauty  died. 

The  fair  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  side,” 

Ho  miliztMl  that  dcatli  conics  not  only  (o  the  llowers, 
hut  that  wc  too  must  share  in  this  decay: 

” Yet  a few  <lays,  and  Uiee 
The  nil  Udiolding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course. 

#•*•••«  • 

” Karth,  that  nourished  Uiee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  l>e  resolvoi  to  eartli  again.” 

Ill*  did  not  look  on  death  wiUi  dmid  or  fear,  hut  as 
the  iMuiriT  of  comfort  to  him  who  uses  this  life  well.  He 
JudgnI  (hmth  s frituid  and  not.  an  enemy,  and  is  pleased 
to  think  that  all  tin*  itowers  of  Naturi*  se<*k  to  make  l»eau- 
tiful  the  last  rt'sting  phict*  of  man.  In  writing  of  the 
death  of  his  sistiT  he  says: 

" Yet  not  unmeet  It  was  (hat  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  oars, 
tk)  gentle  and  so  IteauUful,  should  t>erish  with  U>e  flowers.” 
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We  must  judge  Bryant’s  poetical  genius  not  by  the 
quantity,  but  by  the  quality  of  his  verse.  .\J1  of  his 
verse  that  he  considered  wortli  saving  did  not  exceed 
thirteen  thousand  line's,  and  yet  he  justly  deserves  the 
honor  of  being  calle<l  the  “Father  of  American  Song,” 
lie  did  not  follow  the  style  of  any  English  poet,  but 
with  the  theme  of  Wordsworth,  and  a style  of  his  own, 
he  was  able  to  place  America  among  the  litcrarr  nations 
of  the  world  and  make  for  himself  a reputation  which 
cannot  be  forgotten  so  long  as  American  pride  continues 
to  exist. 

Bryant  was  noble  ns  a man,  honorable  as  a citizen,  and 
zealous  ns  a poet.  It  sc<*ms  that  his  whole  life  was 
sbnpe<l  by  this  tbeme  which  (“omes  from  his  earliest  and 
best  poem : 

" So  live,  that  when  thv  auniniona  oooifM  to  join 
The  inniimenihle  caravan,  which  move* 

To  that  mysterioiM  realm,  where  each  «San  uke 
Ilia  chamt>er  in  the  ailent  halla  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-alave  at  nizbl. 

Scourged  to  hia  dungeon,  hut.  anstained  and  aooUxd 
Hy  an  unralU>rin|{  truat,  approach  thy  itrare 
Ijke  one  who  wrapa  the  drapery  of  hia  coach 
AI>out  him,  and  lira  down  to  pleaaant  dmuna.” 
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THE  LAST  STAND  OF  THE  DELAWARES. 

BY  R.  L.  m’mILLAN. 


The  wonderful  orb  of  light  as  it  seemed  to  sink  into 
I.rfike  Superior,  shining  with  all  its  mighty  splendor, 
casting  its  rays  over  the  glittering  surface  of  water,  made 
a lovely  autumn  sunset,  as  the  Inxiuois  Indians  l»egan 
to  luiild  fires  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  scene  in  the  camp  was  one  of  peace,  as  the  hatred 
lM‘tw(H‘n  the  Irocjuois  and  Delawan's,  which  had  l>eeD 
kept  alive  from  genemtion  to  generation  hy  continual 
strife,  was  ende<l  and  now  the  old  chief  sat  smoking  his 
is‘aee-pipe.  Seated  u])on  a log  in  fn>nt  of  a hlasing  fire, 
made  from  dead  pine  limhs,  were  the  hunters,  smoking 
and  gazing  down  upon  the  IsMly  of  a lately  slain  d«*er; 
the  scpiaws  wert'  building  the  fire  dost*  around  the  large 
clay  jK)t,  and  the  youths  and  maids  wen*  fetching  water 
fnun  the  spring  ahotit  thirty  yanls  fnun  the  ramp. 

Two  among  this  latter  list  we  must  notice  cIos<*ly,  who 
had  lingl'ml  long  at  the  spring.  This  delay  was  noticed 
hy  the  scowling  old  s(piaw  as  slu*  w<*dg(*<l  a deer  ham  into 
tin*  poL  One  of  these  was  Simla,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  Delawan's,  a maid  of  sixteen  autumns, 
win*  was  kept  hy  tin*  Inxjuois  as  a hostap*  to  preaen'c 
ix'ace.  The  other  was  a youth,  N<*ola,  a brave  and  daring 
young  chief,  the  only  son  of  Sawn-woh,  chief  of  the  Iro- 
fpiols.  Neoln  had  told  the  maid  of  his  love,  and  t»Tis 
pleading  for  her  cons<>nt  to  marry  him,  while  they  m-ere 
*lPoIllng  hand  in  hand  toward  the  wigwams  where  the 
sipmw  was  calling  them  at  the  fop  of  her  coarse 
'^oice.  \»»oIn  was  s|M‘nking  to  the  maid  in  a low  sweet 
'■'dn*,  which  wotild  Is*  trnnslnt<'d  in  the  folloa-ing  char- 
''‘'terlntic  manner,  “Neoln  love  Delaware  maid  much. 
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Her  voice  to  Neola  like  bird-song.  Her  laugh  like  a 
brook.  Young  chief  die  if  Shula  love  him  not  some.” 

Tlien  the  maid  answennl,  “Shula  think  joung  Iroquois 
chief  not  brave.  Young  chief  must  get  manv  Erie  scal|)s, 
then  Shula  marry  chief.” 

Neola  kept  up  his  Indian  style  of  wooing  until  he  and 
his  love  caiiK!  to  the  fin's,  where  their  uncivilized  com- 
panions were  ('agerly  devouring  the  half-cooked  venison. 

The}’  kept  in  each  other's  eom|)any  until  it  was  thor- 
oughly noticeable  by  the  grutT-nafun*d  old  chief,  Sawn- 
woh.  This  sight  stung  him  the  heart,  thougli  it  st'eins 
that  he  shotild  have*  been  pleas<Hl  with  the  match,  as  it 
A\ouId  hav(‘  tli(*n  and  for('v<*r  t<»rii  to  (alters  the  existing 
enmity  iM'tweeii  tin*  lr(M|uois  and  Ikdawares,  but  he  was 
t(M)  proud  of  his  trils'  to  s('<'  its  bl(HNl  mix  with  that  of 
his  enemy.  Sawu-woh  Is'i'ame  mort*  and  nion*  enragetl 
at  tiu'  cougi'iiiality  of  the  lov«*rs  until  one  day,  in  one  *)f 
his  frantic  s|m‘IIs,  he  onion'd  his  men  to  |)aint,  raise  their 
war-whoop,  and  pn'pan'  to  make  a raid  against  their 
old  ('nemi('s,  tin'  Dc'la wan's. 

(If  cours<'  this  nu'ant  that  Simla,  who  was  kept  as  a 
hostag»',  should  1m'  s<'nt  Isick  t<»  her  ix'ople.  The  night 
Is'fon'  ln'r  (h'parlun'  Shula  and  her  lover  n’ere  again 
<Iown  by  tin'  spring  Is'wailing  their  fate  logi-lher.  They 
knew  that  tiu'y  w«'n'  the  eaust*  of  (his  rising  disturbance 
lM'tw«'<'n  tlu'ir  is'ople.  They  trie«l  t(»  plan  some  way  I'* 
I)ut  down  this  n'bellion,  but  all  was  ho|M*lewi  unlcs*s  they 
failcfl  to  show  towanl  »>ne  another  any  sign  of  frieiulship> 
which  was  im|M>ssible. 

Th('  iK'xt  day  Simla  start<'<l  for  the  home  of  the  ivla- 
Wan'S,  guid('«|  by  one  of  the  warriors.  »-ho  bore  the  dee- 
lamtion  <tf  war.  They  were  alsmt  three  days  on  their 
journey,  and  during  this  time  the  unhappy  maid  sp‘>he 
not  a single  w(»nl  to  her  guide  unleas  it  s'as  concerning 
their  route  or  distance. 
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^Vs  soon  as  they  arrival  at  the  Delawares’  camp  the 
guide  told  them  the  object  of  his  mission: 

“Iro<iuois  warriors  much  angry.  Want  Delaware 
8cali>s.  Sawn-woh  waint  not  his  son  marry  Shula.” 

Those  few  words  made  plain  the  whole  love  story  of 
Shula  and  Neola  and  its  outcome.  It  caused  all  glee  and 
war-whoops  iimoug  the  youths  who  had  never  trod  the 
war-path,  hut  the  countenances  of  Shuhi’s  father  and  the 
older  warriors,  who  ku(;w  the  nature  of  the  unciviliw'd 
Inxpiois  wen;  said  aiud  trouhliHl.  Kveri'one  lookeil  uisan 
her  as  the  cause  of  the  coming  conllict  and  we  cannot  say 
thait  slu;  wais  receivaxl  with  h(*r  accustomed  welcome. 

.Vt  night  this  poor,  hroken-heartal  maid  would  pray 
to  the  (Ireait  Spirit: 

‘'(}lt4*he  .Manito,  O,  father!  Shula  die  if  Xeola  die. 
He  much  innocent.  Help  Delawan*s  kill  all  Irociouis, 
hut  young  chief,” 

In  alsuit  ai  was'k  the  warriors  wen*  [laintal,  and  with 
their  tomaihaiwks,  hows  and  airniws  n*auly  for  u«*,  nlNUit 
one  humln**!  of  them  en*pt  Into  the  f«in*st,  like  so  many 
liungry  wolv<*8,  lista'iiiug  for  the  hn*nking  of  a twig  and 
looking  behind  every  conspicuous  hush  <»r  tn*e  for  the 
fl<*n-e  glare  of  an  ln><|uois’  faice.  This  guerilla  warfare 
Was  kept  up  for  a few  months  until  one  morning  the  full 
foriM*  of  both  tribes  caime  toga*llH*r  on  «*nch  side  of  a small 
'»tn*aim  ahamt  six  miles  from  the  home  of  th<*  Ih'lawarcK. 

Ktir  a fa*w  hours  a man  would  spring  fmni  Is'hind  a 
li'a't*,  shoot,  and  tlu'U  l(*ap  hack  to  his  place  of  n*fiip*  to 
nrrauga*  anotlu>r  arrow.  After  this  was  k«*pt  up  fair  a 
''Idla*,  tha*  rhia'fs  am  a*aa’h  side  niisasl  their  war  whrmps 
***>d  rusha>al  taiwanl  a*a(’h  a»tha*r  with  drawn  tomahaivka, 
lika*  Hiving  hulls,  fa*nrla*ss  aif  what  miglit  ensue,  snr- 
•^‘•inaleal  anal  raillowa*a]  oIa>sa*ly  by  tha*ir  faithful  men.  In 
**  ^'*w  minutf's  the  cla*ar,  simrkling  Michigan  hrook. 
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which  was  usually  disturbed  only  by  the  dart  of  a pike 
or  plunge  of  a frog,  was  reddening  with  warriors’  blood; 
some  were  groaning  under  the  merciless  blows  of  stone 
axes,  and  others  were  drinking  the  bloody  water  to 
quench  their  thirst,  causcnl  by  the  loss  of  blood  from 
a belt-knife  wound.  About  an  equal  number  bad  fallen 
on  each  side.  Neola  was  lying  unconscious  upon  a stone 
in  the  stream,  gasping  for  breath,  and  Shula,  who  had 
stolen  to  his  side  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  was  giving 
him  water  to  drink  and  Itathing  his  mangled  shoulder. 
The  two  chiefs  were  fighting  desperately  over  Shula, 
iKuiding  over  her  wounded  lover.  The  handle  of  the  Dela- 
ware’s tomahawk  was  covere<l  with  blood,  and  as  he 
lift<*<l  his  w(*apon  to  d(*nl  a fatal  blow  upon  his  despised 
enemy,  it  slipped  from  his  hand  and  crushed  through  his 
daughter’s  sktill.  The  old  man  had  seen  his  sons  and 
comrade's  fall  around  him,  but  this  last  bloody  act  was 
more  than  even  his  hard  heart  could  endure.  With  a pit- 
iful moan  he  swooned  over  the  body  of  bis  child  and  was 
l>eaten  to  death  by  the  quick,  heavy  blo»-8  of  his  enemy. 

Tin*  few  ri'maining  Delawares,  on  seeing  their  chief 
^ slain,  took  flight  through  the  thickly-tangled  umler- 
growth. 

^^hiIe  the  Iroquois  warriors  were  pursuing  the  IVla- 
wart's,  old  Rawn-woh,  to  still  further  satiate  his  hellish 
thirst  for  human  gore,  scalped  the  chief  of  the  IVla- 
wares  and  then  came  to  Shula,  intending  to  take  hers  ns 
a special  trophy.  lie  seised  the  dying  maid  hy  her  hair 
and  raised  his  knife  to  scalp  her,  hut  the  blow  fell  upon 
Neoln  s head,  for  he  had  thrown  himself  over  the  body 
of  his  love,  that  she  should  not  be  thus  disgraced  io 
death. 

White  Neola  was  dying  he  pleaded  with  his  father  to 
east  aside  the  hatre<l  he  bore  toward  the  Delawares.  The 
heartless  old  chief  was  overcome  by  the  sight  and  con- 
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seuted  to  the  request  of  his  only  child,  who  was  dying 
by  the  hand  of  his  father.  With  a heavy  heart  the  old 
chief  buricHl  the  lovers  in  one  grave  in  a little  nook  by 
tlie  clear,  running  stream. 

The  few  remaining  Iroquois  trudged  homeward,  but 
whon  in  sight  of  their  wigwams  they  were  too  weary  and 
dishcartenwl  to  give  their  victorious  war-whoop. 

This  was  the  last  stand  tlie  Delawart*8  made,  and  we 
h(>ar  no  more  of  them  until  about  twenty-five  years  later, 
in  “Dcerslayer’s”  time,  wlum  they  joined  the  Mohicans, 
led  by  (he  immor(ali7.<‘d  Chingachook,  Dig  Sarpent 
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"MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC" 


BV  BUFC8  PEARSON. 


The  possibility  of  u coiubination  between  Japan  and 
China,  followwl  by  the  awakening  of  China  from  her 
sleep  of  centurit's;  the  e.xtension  of  French  dominion  in 
Indo-China,  Siam  and  Madagascar;  the  i>artitioning  of 
Africa  and  tin;  islands  (»f  the  Paicific  among  FIuroiMnin 
I)owerH;  the  indnstrial  growth  of  Jai>an  and  her  entrance 
into  the  family  of  nations  ns  a great  sea-power;  the  rapid 
p(H)pling  of  Itritish  Columbia  and  our  own  north  Pacific 
Staites,  and  of  the  Amur,  Korea  and  Manchuria;  the  con- 
struction of  th<*  Paiuima  ('ainail — all  t<*nd  to  change  the 
front  of  the  world  and  to  transfer  to  the  placid  Pacific 
the  nntioinil  activities  which  for  three  ('onturiefi  past  have 
rendenMl  the  Atlantic  the  tln-atre  of  stirring  events. 

The  imst  eight  y<‘ars  have  s<*<‘n  two  nations,  Spain  and 
Russia,  iwsH  from  the  stage  so  far  ns  controlling  the 
Pacific  is  conceriKHl;  while  the  I’nitwl  States  and  Jn{Hin 
have  c(um*  forward  to  take  tludr  placi-s.  A fern*  years  ago 
(ho.  W.  Neville,  in  the  .Vorth  .lifirnean  Rrririr,  said: 
“Mright  on  the  banner  of  lily  and  r(»s<*  lol  the  last  .sun 
«)f  our  country  wts.”  “And.”  he  continues,  "shall  ita 
puriH)s«‘  hold  to  follow  the  pathway  of  the  stars,  to  sail 
Isyond  the  sunset,  and  ficMiting  over  Hawaii,  in  mid-I’a- 
citlc,  to  guard  the  golden  short*  of  the  republic,  and  to 
win  a new  glory  on  that  side  the  sea?”  Time  has  an- 
swensl  his  i|uestion  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  cle««e  of 
the  century  we  ptirchaw-d  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
Spain.  A little  later  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  largest 
of  which  is  Hawaii,  wen*  nnnexetl  to  the  Tolted  Stall's. 
And  since  that  time  we  have  M*cun*d  a(*rrral  other  strate- 
gic |M)inta  in  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  finest  harlsirs  in 
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the  South  Pacific,  Pango-Pjingo,  is  now  under  the  stars 
and  striiK‘8;  so  is  auani;  so  is  part  of  Samoa,  A recent 
number  of  Review  of  Reviews”  makes  the  assertion  that 
“the  Pacific  is  fast  becoming  an  American  lake.” 

•Japan  also  lias  come  to  liave  a voice  in  the  mastery  of 
the  Ihicific.  Py  tlie  trinity  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, last  yejir,  Itussia  cetiwi  to  her  control  of  the  far 
1 acific,  practical  occu]>ation  of  Korea  and  domination 
in  lower  Manchuria.  Ilofh  these  countries  lM)rdcr  on  the 
far  Pacific,  and,  with  their  harlmrs  and  fortresses,  con- 
stitute one  of  tlie  keys  to  its  control. 

Knglaml,  France  and  (lennany  also  have  iKtssj-ssions 
in  the  Pacific.  So  that  at  i)res(uit  we  may  say  that  the 
Pacific  is  practically  controllwl  by  the  rnit/nl  Stati-s, 
Japan,  Fngland,  France  and  (lennany.  Hut  what  of  the 
futuri*?  A glance  at  the  map  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Philippines  are  in  vei^*  close  proximity  to  Japan.  Hence 
th(>  question  natunilly  arises.  Will  .Japan  wage  a »ar 
with  the  UnitcMl  States  for  (In*  possession  of  thtt^  is- 
lands at  some  futim*  time?  Hanlly  so.  For  the  reason 
that  such  a movement  on  the  part  of  .Japan  would  o|»en 
tlu'  way  for  her  to  fight  (he  Kurojieans  f(.r  their  ismwcs- 
sions  in  Australia.  A glance  at  (he  map  shows  that  the 
iMiillppines  would  only  serve  ns  a stepping  stone  for 
Japan  to  advance  on  Australia,  New  Z<«nland  and  the 
outlying  islands.  Hence  diplomacy  would  cause  Kng- 
land  and  Fnince  to  side  with  the  rnite<l  States  in  case 
of  a war  with  Japan  over  the  Philippines. 

Of  the  five  nations  nientlom*d  France  and  Hermany 
nr«*  the  weakest  so  far  as  their  influence  in  the  Pacific  is 
concernfHl.  Ind»>e<l,  they  have  strong  navies,  which  are 
ntvsolutely  essential  to  si«n  control.  Hut  they  stand 
"lone,  and  are  even  hostile  in  their  f(«elings  towants  each 
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other,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  Moroccan  conference. 
The  other  three  controlling  powers  are  united.  Eng- 
land and  Japan  have  even  entered  into  a binding  alli- 
ance, while  the  UniUnl  States  is  liound  to  Uieiu  both  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  friendship.  However,  commerce 
acts,  passisl  at  different  times,  enable  these  countries 
to  control  their  rc*si)ective  spheres  harmoniously. 

Hut  in  spite  of  Imities  it  costs  a gn>at  deal  to  keep  in 
a position  to  control  so  vast  a IkmI.v  of  water.  It  necessi- 
Uit(*s  the  maintenance  of  large  navies  and  standing 
armies.  Then  the  (pn^stion  arises,  “Is  it  worth  the  while?” 
W(!  have  already  seen  that  the  front  of  the  world  has 
turn(*<l  to  the  1‘acifle.  The  Faeifie  now  fumishi's  an  out- 
let for  the  coniineree  of  over  800,000  square  miles  of  our 
own  territory.  Mon?  than  one-half  the  fiopulation  of  the 
world  is  in  count ri«*s  fnmting  the  FaciOc  and  Indian 
Oceans.  The  fondgn  eommeree  of  the  countries  Ismler- 
ing  t.hes<*  oeejtns — exclusive  of  North  .\merica — already 
amounts  to  over  tw<»  and  one-quarter  billions  of  didlars 
a year.  The  time  is  approaching  wln-n  the  cotton  grow- 
ers of  tlie  South,  the  wheat  gttiwers  of  the  West,  the  meat 
produe«‘rs  of  the  plains  and  iminnfartun^rs  and  w.nge- 
earn(*rs  all  overmir  land,  will  realixi'that  exclusion  fn>m 
Oriental  markids  will  not  Is*  to  their  best  interests.  Not 
only  this,  but  in  cas4*  of  war  with  a foreign  foe,  our  ad- 
vance piwts  in  the  Fa<-inc  will  l»e  of  gn-at  service  to  us. 
Hawaii  is  prolinbly  the  intsM  im|xirtant.  It  is  the  only 
coaling  station  on  tin-  mall  route  from  .\acland  to  San 
!•  rancisco.  Having  If  under  our  contnd.  we  have  the  key 
to  the  mastery  on  this  side  the  Pacific.  The  oiitlyinit 
stations  contndle<l  in  the  Pacific  by  the  other  nations  are 
of  e«pml  imimrtnnce  to  them.  They  all  tend  to  insure 
the  protiH-tion  of  the  commercial  Interesia  of  the  nation* 
which  contnd  them. 
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There  is  one  oilier  i>oint  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  nations  which  are  to  hold  successful  dominion 
in  tlie  I’ttcilic,  and  that  is  their  attitude  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  their  possessions.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
good  will  of  even  the  lower  animals;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  jicople  an;  rational  beings,  capable  of 
rendering  either  gr(!at  aid  or  great  injury  to  tlie  coun- 
tries which  control  them,  all  the  nion*  then  do  we  realize 
the  m‘cessity  of  securing  their  good  will.  In  time  of  war 
tiny  would  1m‘  a mighiy  bulwark  of  defence*  against  the 
einmiy.  And  right  hen*  we  have  signally  failed  in  the 
I’hilippim*  Islands.  England  has  the  gooel  will  of  her 
Hnl)j«>cts  in  Australia  and  India;  Fnuice  has  won  the 
confld(*m-e  of  her  subjects  in  Indo-China,  Siam  and  Mad- 
agascar; Japan  and  (lermany  have  the  love  of  their  de- 
lH*nd(*ncies;  but  the  Ilnitnl  States  has  sucnH^lid  in  win- 
uing  the  hatrc'd  of  the  Filipinos.  The  conditions,  how- 


ev(*r,  an*  much  mon*  favorable  in  the  Samlwich  Islands. 
If  we  must  be  a world-power,  and  if  it  is  nm*ssary  for 
us  to  have  a voice  in  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  let  us 
strive  to  exercise  our  contndling  influence  in  the  future 
in  such  a way  as  to  win  the  good  will  and  confid<*nce  of 
Ihe  inhabitants  of  our  possessions. 
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THE  MODERN  GREAT  STONE  FACE  OF 
COLORADO 

BY  GUY  T.  IIURNEB. 

In  the  Sun  Juan  section  of  picturesque  Colorado  there 
is  a lofty  p(*ak  which  rises  majestically  above  the  vt^*ta- 
tion  line  and,  with  basic  form,  clotht'd  in  the  gay  gjir- 
nients  of  nature’s  artistic  creation,  it  reaches  out  toward 
the  empyrean  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  us  tho’  pbad- 
ing  for  admission  into  the  realms  of  eternal  blisiu 

On  the  west  sitle  of  this  rugp*d  and  gray  |N.ak  mar  the 
summit,  nature,  by  the  blending  of  light  and  shade,  has 
is)rtray(*d  the  features  of  a human  fare*  which  stands  out 
in  l)ol(l  relief  against  the  gray  nM-k  ribbc*d  liuckground, 
and  like  a monareh  u]Min  a throne  it  looks  down  with 
calm,  yet  stern  face,  uimn  a rich  and  fertile  valley  with 
char  mountain  streams  lining  the  green,  velvety  surface 
like  silken  tJmads  woven  into  a garment. 

As  the  morning  sun  illustriously  ascends  the  eastern 
heaveuis  nn«l  Imtlua  the  face  in  mellow  golden  rays  on  its 
eveuiing  journey,  the  fiatuna  that  were  clear  and  elistinct 
fade  away  as  tho’  retiring  modeatJy  before  the  glorious 
sun,  hut  e'le  the  conflict  of  cohinsl  reflections  of  the  re- 
treating sun  are*  brusheel  fremi  the  weatern  horisnn  by  the 
shadows  of  night  the  faee  renp|Mars  to  keep  night  watch 
ov«T  the  lienls  of  the  tinsl  sheqthenl  «'ho  makes  his  N’d 
uiM)n  the  lM)som  of  nature  ami  finds  shelter  beneath  the 
starry  skiea. 

No  wolf  ean  steal  away  the  innocent  lambs  withont  the 
notice  anel  sili>nt  censure  of  the  shadowy  stone  god,  and 
even  the  mountain  lion,  with  the  silent  step  of  a thief 
at  night,  as  it  getes  about  in  sewreh  of  prey,  is  beneath  the 
se>nrehlng  gn7,e‘  of  the  calm,  commanding  face. 
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Tile  settlci-8  of  tliis  valloy  came  to  recognize  this  face 
as  that  of  tlicir  king  ami  ruler,  enthroned  and  created 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  Tlu*y  got  from  the  noble  expres- 
sion and  well-delined  clmracter  of  the  face  an  idea  of 
manline.ss  and  i)ui’i«)S(^  which  was  traceable  to  the  lives 
of  the  individual  settlers,  and  as  they  went  about  their 
daily  work  tlu'y  carried  in  their  minds  a vision  of  this 
a^\  fill  face  and  a cousciousni'ss'of  their  ail(*giance,  recog- 
nizing (heir  claims  to  prosperity  and  (heir  gratuitouslv 
aciiuiriMl  homes  as  b(>ing  subject  to  (be  prior  location  of 
their  unapproacbabb*,  immovable  and  inanimate  ruler. 

The  setdmuent  developed  rajudly,  and  as  (he  isipula- 
(ion  inci*(‘ased  ni‘w  forms  of  local  government  were  in- 
(risluciHl,  a school  was  organizisl  for  the  instruction  of 
(he  childrmi,  and  soon  a meiding-housi*  was  completed 
where  servici's  were  held  on  Sunday,  and  which  was  pn- 
sidnl  ov(>r  by  some  devout  nuuuiMT  of  the  sidUemeiit.  The 
country  gr<*w  and  pros]M‘r<Hl.  The  few  young  men  who 
went  away  and  achii'visl  eminemn*  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor,  ndurning  on  pilgrimages  to  their  old  home, 
would  Im*  hailiMl  their  ruler,  avowing  that  the  fa<v  u|N>n 
the  peak  was  his  own  likeness,  but'  u|sin  closi*  4'xaniina- 
tion  they  would  always  find  some  featun*  which  w«»uld 
Mot  exactly  cotupar(‘. 

The  first  sidtlers  were  Isroming  st(M)]Ns]  with  ap*,  and 
with  long  white  locks  they  relirisl  from  the  strenuous ac- 
tUlty  of  (Ik*  settlement  life,  and  with  si'rene  rontentment 
viewi><l  with  pridi*  the  p(>ace  and  prosiM*rity  attending 
»beir  childr«*n,  and  thus  the  evening  of  tlu-ir  1iv«-s  was 
•‘Is'iit  in  ri'i’iting  thi*  thrilling  and  <Ianp*rous  ndv«‘nlur(*s 
^ith  the  Indians  and  wihl  ls*asts  (hat  prowhd  through 
the  primeval  (ilain  and  valley  Is'fon*  they  wen*  trans- 
toriiKsI  by  the  advent  of  (he  white  man. 
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During  all  this  time  there  wan  one  man  in  the  settle- 
ment who  had  always  taken  the  initiative  in  every  move- 
ment affecting  the  upbuilding  and  intellectual  uplifting 
of  the  settlement  and  whose  sagacious  counsel  wiis  free 
from  prejudice,  and  he  was  recognized  by  all  as  a pious, 
philanthropic,  just-minded  man,  and  enjoyed  the  confl- 
deuce  and  esteem  of  all  (he  jx'ople.  lie  was  the  first  to 
penetRite  the  dense  forest  and  locate  the  settlement,  aud 
when  he  came  to  the  Imw;  of  the  great  i>eak  in  the  t‘arly 
dawn  of  a new  day  he  mist'd  his  head  to  heaven  and  met 
the  calm  gaze  of  the  stony  countenjince  alwve.  Youthful 
energy  and  ambition  dominated  his  being,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  n(‘W  life  with  enthusiasm — with  ideas  and 
thoughts  liftetl  up  by  the  prophetic  vision  he  caught  on 
that  bright  morning.  Everj*  day  he  looked  upon  that 
fnc«*,  and  as  he  advancetl  in  years  he  grew  more  like  the 
face  he  carried  in  his  mind. 

The  occasion  of  (he  fiftieth  anniventarr  of  the  settle- 
ment was  ji  memorable  one,  and  as  he  arose  feebly  to 
reply  to  the  elo<]uent  tribute  paid  him.  (he  great  crowd 
that  was  ass4‘nibl(Hl  an)se,  and,  as  a single  person, 
shoute<l,  “Ilehold,  ’tis  the  face  of  our  king  and  ruler.” 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  instinct  plays  a 
much  larger  part  in  the  life  of  lower  animals  than  in  the 
life  of  man.  In  fact  (here  are  some  animals  whoso  ac- 
tivities in  life  are  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  in- 
stinct. Surely  it  is  instinct  that  caust^  a bird  to  build 
her  nest,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  nost 
she  builds  is  as  good  as  any  built  later  in  life.  There  is 
no  imiirovement  in  her  archiUicture.  Likewise  hive-bees, 
in  constructing  t heir  combs,  s<“em  comiK'Ihd  to  follow  an 
invariable  order  of  work.  Also,  instinctive  action  is  sivn 
in  birds  which  go  South  in  winter  and  North  in  summer. 
If  the  bird  has  never  Immui  South,  it  can  have  no  idea  of 
the  purpose*  of  its  flight,  and  yet  its  action  is  directed 
towards  an  intelligent  end. 

This  action  from  instinct  may  Is*  sesm  in  the  early  life 
of  animals.  A young  duck  can  swim  as  soon  ns  it  can 
walk,  and  will  catch  lll(*s  as  sism  as  it  can  hold  up  its 
head.  If  kept  away  from  water  a few  days  after  it  is 
hal<-heil  and  then  bnuight  to  water,  it  will  <ln'ad  it  as 
much  as  a young  chicken.  Young  chickens  may  Is*  seen 
trying  to  scrjitch  or  to  pe<’k  at  some  siH*<'k  or  in^'ct  m-sir 
by.  They  s<*<‘m  to  have  some  perception  of  distance,  for 
they  do  not  atti'iupt  to  seiw*  things  Is-yond  their  n*ach. 
"hih*  a young  chihl  will  att(‘mpt  to  grasp  the  moon. 

A p*utleman  on  one  occasion,  after  handling  his  dog 
put  his  hand  into  a basket  ('ontaining  four  blind  kitten)^ 
thns*  <1ays  old.  The  smell  which  his  hand  had  carried 
with  it  H(‘nt  the  ki(t(>ns  puffing  and  s]>itfing  in  every  dl- 
faction. 
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It  is  through  instinct  that  young  birds  fly;  and  they 
would  lly  whether  or  not  instructed  by  their  parents, 
llowever,  this  parental  instruction  is  of  some  use  in  de- 
veloping the  powers  of  flight  more  rapidly  than  they 
would  develop  if  not  thus  insisted-  Hawks  train  their 
young  and  perfcKit  their  natural  instincts.  They  drop 
•lead  mice,  sparrows  and  the  like,  and  train  their  young 
to  catch  them.  Then  they  bring  live  binbi  and  let  them 
lo().se.  This  alTonls  the  young  hawk  suflicient  gj-mnas- 
ties,  so  that  hy  the  time  it  is  gn>wn  it  is  a splendid 
chicken-hawk. 

Prof.  llalltTk  writes:  “It  is  well  known  that  some 
ants  k(H*p  a certain  sjM*ci(*s  of  instvt  calle<l  aphides.  TlH**«e 
stand  in  precisely  the  sjune  ndation  to  ants  that  ••ows  do 
to  human  IsMiigs.  The  aphides  an*  regularly  niilknl  by 
the  ants,  and  a sw«‘<*t,  nutritious  liquid,  somewhat  re- 
s«‘mbling  hon(‘y,  is  scTimsl.  The  ants  sometimes  build 
stables  for  their  cows,  allowing  them  to  posture  on  c<*r- 
tain  plants,  and  fencing  the  stalk  of  these  plants  in  such 
a way  that  the  cows  cannot  esca|)e.  Naturalists  have  re- 
IM^jitcsIly  sien  ants  milk  their  cows.” 

“Three  s|M*ci«*s  of  ants,”  says  Professor  Ilallerk.  “keep 
other  ants  as  slave's.  The  slaves  tend  the  aphides,  milk 
them,  and  oft<*n  climb  tr<s*s  and  plants  in  onler  to  find 
more  aphidc's  and  thus  incn'as**  the  dairy.” 

.\nts  also  show  a great  deal  of  «-isdom  in  hriilging 
pails  «)f  water  with  light  straw  in  pn-ferenee  |o  some- 
thing heavier,  in  s<*i7.ing  and  protecting  their  young 
when  disturlMsl,  and  in  having  fun<*ral  processions  and 
burials  over  their  dnni. 

The  H<*ns4>  of  smell  plays  a very  important  part  in  the 
life  of  lower  animals.  l>ogs  have  lieen  known  to  trace 
out  their  masters  along  aig-uig  ste|)s  among  thonsamla 
of  other  people.  The  k<*en  sense  of  smell  is  the  secret 
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of  the  bird-dog’s  worth.  It  is  also  of  great  imporUince 
to  rattle  in  the  choice  of  food  and  in  (inding  their  mates 
when  lost.  When  a cow  is  lost  she  may  he  seen  smelling 
the  ground  just  aus  a dog  in  traickiug  ai  nihbit  The  simse 
of  smell  doaihtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a partridge 
will  (juit  her  nest  if  you  put  your  hand  into  it 

The  lower  animals  often  disjalay  (‘onsiderahle  n*a.son- 
ing  faculties.  Milton  says,  “They  aalso  know  and  rt^soit 
not  conlauuptihly.”  If  you  imnish  or  frighten  a dog  and 
th(*n  try  to  call  him  to  you  for  a pien*  of  hrt'aid  he  will 
come  ai  few  steps,  stoj)  aind  wag  his  tail,  half  fraring  and 
hailf  hoping.  If  you  claja  your  hands  he  will  lie  gone  in 
a minute.  Hut  if  yoti  continue  to  call  him  gimtly  he  will 
prohaihly  coma*  to  you. 

The  lower  aininmls  gaiin  iinich  of  th<*ir  know]eaIgi>  hy 
aissociation.  The*  hog  ruks  its<*lf  apiinst  the  apple  tnv 
and  tin*  aipples  fall.  Hence,  hy  assaMuatiiig  the  jar  of  the 
tra*<*  with  the  failling  of  the  apple's,  the  h«>g  sasin  learns 
tai  shake  the  trea*  with  its  mouth. 

A cralhha'al  aild  gentlaunan  aif  Wake  Caiunty  once 
ownasl  sa'Va'rail  alaigs.  Wha'U  ha*  wisha'a]  a hunt  ha*  woulal 
a'all  his  alaigs  tai  him.  If  tha>y  alia!  nait  ails'y  praimptly  he 
waiulal  thraiw  Stalin'S  at  tha>m.  It  was  nait  long  lia*fain‘  his 
alaigs  woulal  run  fnim  him  a*va*ry  tima*  he  ralla*al  them. 

The  lowa>r  animals,  a*s|s*cially  hirals,  suah  as  iiarrots, 
jays  anal  maicking-hirals,  ara'  gra'nt  imitatairs.  They  aT»n 
imitate  aitha'r  animals  sai  jia'rfavtly  as  to  faml  Isith  man 
nml  animals. 

Aside*  from  instinct^  animals  can  Is*  taught  a grvat 
many  things.  Tha'y  Ia*nrn  largi'ly  hy  sea'ing  and  imitating 
others.  .Mainki'ys  have  h(*a*n  taught  to  pirk  oitton,  imr- 
rots  h>arn  tai  talk  anal  alaigs  have  lK*<'n  taught  to  umler- 
••lanal  nml  aiha*y  win'll  tailal  tai  riaise  dasirs,  rarry  maia- 
•mm's  and  (he  like. 
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AN  ANTE-BELLUM  STORY 


BV  ARTBUR  RA.\B«. 


J^ast  fall  while  in  Clt'orgia  I was  one  day  returning 
from  a fox  chase,  and  my  horse  being  jaded  from  a four 
hours’  run  of  one  of  those  big  red  foxes  which  inhabit 
those  parts,  I allowe<l  her  to  walk  at  will  along  the  beau- 
tiful macadamized  road. 

On  eith(*r  side  the  lields  wert?  snowy  white  with  cotton. 
Alternating  with  these  were  fields  of  corn  with  an  under- 
growth of  clover,  making  a rich  velvet  carpet  of  green. 

Far  down  the  valley  I eojild  see  the  lop  of  the  old  mill 
hous<*  and  hear  distinctly  the  clatter  of  the  big  wheel 
that  has  Immui  turning  for  fifty  years  or  more.  The 
stream,  like  a silver  tlm^ad,  wound  its  way  towanls  the 
river  and  completiHl  the  lnndsrap<*  in  this  garden-spot  of 
nattin*. 

I follow(Ml  the  road  up  the  ^Tilley  and  came  to  a little 
hill.  Fine  old  mansions  with  their  marble  minnins 
glentiHMl  whitely  through  the  brown  foliage  of  the  tali 
Inn'S.  Far  down  the  river  towanls  .\lahama  I heani  the 
deep  chiming  not«*a  of  a stiomtsiat  whistle,  echoing  and 
re-echoing;  tlu>n  all  was  peaceful  and  still  beyond  ex- 
pn*ssion. 

Suddenly  I henni  n heavy  Itnsso  voice  not  more  than 
two  hundnni  ynnis  away.  Pome  one  n*as  singing: 

*'  SiBtrr  tson't  be  Ion*. 

We’ll  be  RRahetl  in  de  lilood  of  de  ka.*' 


The  singer  wouhl  give  out  two  lines  to  hinu«*if  *nd 
then  go  on  again.  I halle<|  and  waitcl  fur  him.  When 
he  came  up  he  lifitnl  his  liailemi  hat  that  loitkrd  far 
m«»n*  ancient  than  liims«‘lf,  and  thus  he  Is-gan: 

“K’ls  n’  l*T  yo’.  .Marslerl  ’INtirs  lac  de  IIT  crecter 
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been  in  do  race.  Dat  sorter  ’minds  me  de  day  fo’  de 
8 i*ender,  when  Marse  Jake  en  me’d  gjo  coon-hunting. 
You’s  heard  uv  Mars  Jake  Ix*onard,  I know  you  hez, 
’case  he  wuz  som’  er  de  blood,  he  wuz. 

“If  you’s  gwine  dis  way,  boss.  I’ll  comp'ny  you  ter  de 
ferry. 

“Yes,  sirre,  lu^  wuz  my  young  .Marster  en  de  yunges  uv 
Mars  S(|uire  ]^(‘onard’s  chilluns. 

“I  ’members  one  night,  twnz  d(‘8  oz  dark  ez  pitch  you 
8e<'n  on  lightanl  knols,  we  wuz  huntin’  longside  dis  creek 
whar  1 gwinter  sho’  yo’,  when  Ole  Dribo  treed  down  close 
ter  de  Big  Bock,  en  I wuz  so  much  co’t'emed  ’Imut  gittin’ 
dar  fo  he  leave  de  trw,  I s<^z  (er  Mars  Jake:  ‘Es  gallop 
’cross  dis  big  rock.’ 

.“He  ’spondiHl:  ‘l)«>s  ez  you  sey.’  I (<»ok  en  galln{)e«l 
eriToss  en  bust’d  niy  woodim-bottom  shex*.  Mars  Jake  he 
’low  r<le  b(‘l  t<‘r  laki*  off  t ut  her,  lK*ing  1 gwin  clanih  «le 
tree  anyhow.  Den  he  laugh  at  me  en  wy:  ‘Oat's  er 
nigger  trick  Unc  Aaron.’ 

“Den  1 ’spomhsl : ‘.MaylM*,  but  I wants  dat  coon  fer 
ter  sho’  de  puppies.’ 

“Hen  he  hold  Oh*  Hribe  en  I ’scemhd  de  tree.  IV  pup- 
pies, <ley  play<‘<l  ernnin’  lack  yotj  wH*n  uni  in  de  yard. 
’Bout  time  I Htrack  de  fust  limb  .Mr.  ('oon  he  tixik  en 
jum|Msl  out.  Den  he  en  Oh;  Drilie  dey  had  it  from  dar 
slab  ter  .Moccasin  ('nrk. 

“Next  liny  .Manx*  Hquin*  en  all  uf  um  went  ter  dsliing. 
Home  his  fur’way  kin  wnz  wid  um.  I toP  uni  dey  »on*( 
gwin  git  no  bit«*s,  tM*ing  dat  de  win  wnz  wrong.  Mans' 
Jake  ’low,  ‘l)(*’ll  bile  fer  me  any  time.'  Well.  I ment  on 
er  sidi*  de  river  <la(  ino'nilig'  f(*r  to  shuck  s<*nie  co'ne. 
Adder  h*  while*  1 ax  um  : ‘Is  you’  gifting  eny  bit***  ober 
dar?’ 

“H(*n  lie  ’s|>onih**l  back  : ‘No;  is  you?'  I sey,  ‘Ye*,  sir. 
Imt  de’s  ’ski*«*h*r  bih*M  do.’  lie  si*y  1 Iry  hack  him. 
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Juke  got  in  de  wrung  path  when  he  went  ter 
de  college,  lie  sey  he  wuz  gwin  fer  ter  git  de  high  cul- 
ture so  he  could  marry  Miss  Cad.  I 'members  ’stinctly 
one  <le  adventure  he  tole  us  ’bout,  lie  sey  de  put  i’on 
dus’  in  er  bottle  den  jM/rd  sumptm  nuther  on  top  uf  dat 
Dat  makes  it  bile,  en  it  out-stink  er  pole  cat.  De  put 
<lat  in  tuther  boys  nmms.  When  de  didn't  do  dat  de’d 
black  um. 

“A(hler  he  e.xjK‘ll(Hl  hiss(‘lf  fum  de  coIIj^  he  went  fer 
Miss  Cad.  He  talk  one  time  ’bout  tightin'  a juel  wid 
some  g(‘uermans  fum  Virginiiy  dat  went  ter  sec  her  too. 
Hut  soim^lutw  nuttier  dey  didn’t  ne'er  git  tergether.  It’s 
er  l>l(‘Hsin’  Marst(*r  didn’t  ne’er  git  erfowl  uf  him.  If  he 
had  he’d  er  look  wukwt  <len  er  chicken  rooster  when  er 
hawk  come  mighfer  nigh  ketchin  him,  en  he  lose  'bout 
haf  his  tail  feathers. 

“Sometime  .Miss  Cnd  en  what  Marw*  Jake  called  he 
ribals  ud  Imj  riding’  long,  en  dey  see  some  li’l’  niggers  on 
side  «le  roail,  en  she  axum : ‘Who  you  ’longster?*  En 
dey  ’spomt  back : 

“ ‘Mars  .Major  lAHinard.’ 

“I)(>n  dey’d  cote  her  de  harder,  but  t won’t  no  use.  8he 
done  had  her  min’  H<‘t  on  Mars  Jake  right  den.  De*  soon 
i'T.  h(‘’d  hear  nf  his  ribals  ls*ing  gone  be  tell  me  ter  hitch 
oh*  Honey  en  ole  Home  ter  de  phaeton  fer  him  en  ter  dim’ 
olT  <le  top,  I’d  know  ’medinteir  whar  he  g«'ine. 

One  night  .Miirs<*  Jake  carrii>d  Miss  Cad  ter  er  ’reption 
olM>r  ter  Capum  (Hen’s.  I had  starte<l  fer  ter  see  one  nf 
her  niggers  dat  her  dady  gin  her,  en  I seed  de  two  hosnr* 
coinin’  bustin’  ’man’  de  curb  up  dar  at  lUtUmnake  Hot- 
tom.  I S4*y  to  myself: 

“‘Dat’s  patlerrollers  sho.’  I steped  out  ter  one  side 
de  road  en  squatted  down  hin’  er  stump.  Per  come 
dribln’  ’long  right  slow  en  talking  de*  e*  aor,  en  by  eo  by 
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he  tell  her  he  lubed  de  very  grouu’  she  walk  on;  den  he 
forget  hisef  eu  take  her  ban’  eu  kiss  it 
“I  sey  ter  mysef:  ‘Dat’s  er  pint  fer  Ole  Aaron.  I 
gwine  ’sprise  dat  nigger  gjd  teruight’  ” 

.lust  at  this  point  we  reaelu*d  the  ferrj%  I gave  him 
some  money  and  thanked  him  for  his  stoi^.  He  lifteil 
his  haltered  hat  again  and  said: 

“T’ank  ye,  sir;  t’ank  ye,  sir.” 
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"LUMBEE  RIVER" 

BY  R.  L.  m’mILLAX. 

Flow  on,  lovel}’,  placid  river, 

Gently  must  thou  How  forever. 

If  thou  eould’st  only  tell  thy  life: 

Of  Indian  Irnttles,  wars  and  strife, 

Of  Indian  youths  in  hirch  canoe, 

Telling  the  maid  of  his  love  so  true, 

Thou  wouldst  Ik*  wisc^  l)eyond  degree, 

Breathing  your  words  to  the  cypr<*s8  tree. 

“What  is  thy  agi*?”  the  North  wind  sighs, 

“As  old  as  time,”  the  stream,  n^plies. 

“Where  is  thy  goal,  O hurried  run?” 

“In  the  d(H;p,  <le<>p  8(*a,  home  of  the  Sun.” 

It  flows  on  smoothly,  around  the  curve, 

^yith  many  a ripple,  (><ldy  and  swerve. 

It  tells  not  the  angler  when*  the  fniut  are  lying. 
Nor  the  wary  hunter  where  the  ducks  are  flying. 
Many  its  se<*n*ts  lo<'k(Hi  in  a lake, 

('lamp<*<l  with  a bar  which  man  cannot  break. 
Flow  on  fair  stream.  I would  fain  «ith  thee 
Find  my  nwt  in  the  de<*p  blue  sen. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 

BY  T.  n.  CAI.IWKLL. 

The  followiii}'  nigiiifioant  words  were  written  bv  Dr. 
Loeb  in  the  preface  U>  one  of  his  works:  “The  object  of 
eleetro-clK'inistry  is,  anionjj  others,  that  of  iKwfonning, 
with  the  jiid  of  tin*  electric  current,  r(‘actions  which  have 
up  to  the  present  Imhmi  carri(‘d  out  by  the  enipinvnient  of 
other  forms  of  energy.”  Electricity  Ims  now  c<mie  to  Ik; 
an  important  factor  in  thwretical,  analytical  and  indus- 
trial chemistry,  and  is  replacing  methods  which  were 
once  thought  t(»  be  iMwfect,  but  are  now  bmkwl  uimn  as 
being  eriide.  M Niagjira  Falls  alone  electricity  has  U*- 
come  the  fundament4d  element  of  a world  of  wealth  and 
promises  to  Imtoiuo  <>ven  Is'tter.  The  niark<-d  progress 
electricity  made*  during  the  ninettvnth  centurj*  will  ever 
1m‘  nMnembere«l  in  the  history  of  scieiu'c. 

Probably  the  first  industrial  application  of  this  gn*at 
power  was  in  connection  with  el(*ctrofype  and  ebvtro- 
plating.  ,\bout  the  same  time  then*  was  a decidiHl  in- 
cn«ase  of  tidegniph  lines,  most  notably,  the  submarine 
cabh*s.  This  demnmhMl  a lurgi*  amount  of  cop|HT,  which 
was  at  that  lime  very  costly,  and  if  was  from  this  that 
ehvtrolytic  copper  n'tlning  soon  grew,  and  this  industry 
has  nwolutioniwMl  the  copp(*r  pHsIucfion  of  (he  world. 
.More  than  eighty  per  cent  «.f  the  world’s  production  of 
this  metal  is  now  refined  by  eb'ctrolytic  methesis.  and 
the  copiM«r  pn)dm«e<l  is  of  a nnich  higher  grade;  U-nides 
then'  is  an  almost  complete  nvovery  of  (he  precious 
nietals  commonly  nssoclat»Ml  with  copjsT.  Similar  pro- 
‘^•ssi'M  have  Imm'ii  advantagismsly  applirsl  to  the  sepam- 
tlon  and  purification  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  the 
fining  «>f  the  basi*  bullion. 
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Sepimitiou  of  iiietalH  from  their  ores  has  been  success- 
ful only  siuce  the  inveutiou  of  the  dynamo.  Sodium  and 
aluminium  had  been  for  man^-  years  produced  only  by 
chemical  means  and  were  not  cheap  enough  to  be  used 
economically.  Since  the  invention  of  this  process  alumi- 
nium has  tilled  the  lung-sought  needs  which  were  never 
lilleil  satisfactorily  by  any  other  substance^  It  has  be- 
come a rival  of  eopjier  as  a conductor  of  electricity.  More 
than  twenty  tons  are  now  eousuiiK'd  |K*r  day  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cooking-i»ans,  drinking-euiis,  scientific  instru- 
ments, innumerable  Kiiiall  articles  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  its  alloys.  The  extraction  of  sodium  is  closely 
relatwl  U)  that  of  aluminium.  Ilundretls  of  tons  are 
now  inanufacturt'd  by  tin*  Castner  process  bv  the  elec- 
trolysis of  sodium  hydrate. 

The  tendency  of  the  ele<  tro-chemical  arts  is  to  reduce 
cost  of  products,  and  unless  a plant  is  successful  it  can- 
not survive.  Hy  the  ehrtndysis  of  brine  solutions 
bleaching  |M>wder  and  caustic  stsla  are  pnsluced. 
Illejiching  |M>wder  can  now  Ik*  iKiiight  for  iwenty-firc 
dollars  per  ton,  whenas  in  I!M>2  It  sold  for  forty-five, 
('anstic  wsla,  which  was  s«dd  then  for  fifty  dollaiw  |kt 
ton,  can  Is*  Isnight  n«»w  for  thirty-five.  This  bleaching 
IM»wder  contains  ;i.-  is  r «*nt  of  available  chlorine,  which 
a few  years  ago  was  an  ex|K*nsive  pnMliict.  .\t  the  pn**- 
ent  chlorine  is  pnKlucc*^!  in  such  qiiantitjea  that  It  has 
.be<onn*  a by-pHsluct  of  caustic  stMla  manafacture  that 
cannot  Is*  ns<>d  completely  with  i»roflt;  still  it  cannot  Ik? 
thrown  away  on  account  of  its  ofTensive  pmpertim.  The 
electndytic  prtM<*ss  has  timateneil  the  Kolvav  proceM  in 
the  inanufactnn*  of  wsln,  but  each  has  its 'adranlagen 
and  disadvantages.  The  electixdvllr  method  is  direct 
cb*nn,  (‘cononiical  of  labor  and  free  from  worthlesa  by- 
products; yet.  its  units  of  plant  an*  small.  tn>ablc«oae> 
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expensive  and  rapidly  deteriorate  in  use.  The  chemical 
method  provides  a large  output  with  comparatively  few 
units  of  plant;  the  construction  of  the  plant  is  simple, 
and,  although  of  large  size,  tlie  reiwiirs,  though  heavy, 
are  not  numerous,  nor  do  they  have  to  be  applied  to  a 
vast  number  of  small  pieces  of  apparatus.  To  the  dis- 
advantage of  this  process  it  may  1m*  said  that  aniuous 
and  fairly  skilknl  labor  is  r<‘<iuinHl  for  its  oiieration,  and 
a number  of  hy.pr<Mlucls,  invariably  troublesome  ami  of 
litth*  or  no  value,  an*  pnMluced.  This  is  imux*  or  less  the 
main  diffen'iice  throughout  the  two  industriw. 

Mon*  rec(*nlly  (*h*ctricily  has  found  anoUier  use  in 
elect ro  ('h(*mislry  other  than  its  analytical  and  svntheti- 
cal  pow(*r,  its  thermic  power.  The  elwtric  fuman*  has 
not  only  n*i)lac«*<l  oth(*r  forms  when*  high  tempenitures 
an*  sought,  but  has  develoiM*<l  entirely  new  industries. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  thm*  new  industries  an*  can 
iiorundum,  calcium  carbide  and  artificial  graphite 
These  d«*mand  the  high(*st  attainable  teniiM-nitures,  and 
can  only  Im*  jinMlucnl  !)y  the  electric  fiirnan*.  The  i»n>- 
duction  of  <>alcium  carbide  is  s(‘i‘on(l  only  to  the  electro- 
b’tic  copiM^r  n*lining  in  tin*  eb‘ctn> chemical  industriea. 
This  substanci*  is  of  gn*at  inten*st  ns  n convenient  m.*nns 
of  g.*nernting  nn*tyb*ne,  for  not  only  illuminating  pun 
Ih>s,*h  but  for  industrial  puriMis<*H.  rnrlM.nindum  is 
mmb*  by  the  fusion  of  silica  and  cnriMin.  at  a lemperafiin* 
unattainable  but  by  the  ehvtric  furnace*.  The  tempen 
ntun*  at  which  cnborumlum  is  fonuenl  is  rHaUrelv  low 
for  the  ele<*fric  furna.*«*.  ami  if  the  silica  and  ciirhon 
nnxtun>s  1m*  heaf4*<I  to  a higher  tem|M>mfun*.  the  silica  is 
'nisirlznl  and  the  artificial  gmphife  is  left  liehind  as  a 
jM'autlfuI  ps4*udomorph  of  the  cnriMirundum  ctrstals.  A 
urge  plant  has  Im*!*!!  en*ct(*<l  at  Niagara  Falls  for  ibe 
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purpose  of  producing  this  valuable  substance.  Some 
cyanides,  also,  have  Ikh;!!  profitably  made  by  this  process. 

In  the  chemical  lal)onitor3'  electricitj*  finds  uses  which 
have  provcHl  surpassing  to  older  methods.  In  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  lead,  an- 
timony, bismuth,  iron,  zinc,  cadunium,  manganese,  sil- 
ver, mercurj-,  tin,  gold,  platinum  and  palladium  are 
more  conveniently  and  more  quickly  determined  than  by 
th(*  ordinary  gravimethic  or  volumetric  methods  of  analy- 
sis. At  the  pn*sent  chemical  lab<jratori<*s,  in  ortler  to 
Ik?  fully  ciiuipiKKl,  must  1m?  pn)vide<l  with  the  fittings  jind 
apparatus  r(*(iuir(?<l  f(»r  electrolytic  work. 

The  electro-chemical  industriw  ha%*e  no  brighter  pros- 
perts  than  they  have  in  the  United  States  with  its  un- 
limitfHl  wnter-|K)wer,  billions  of  horse-power,  of  which 
an*  yet  unbridle<l.  Countries  dep<*nding  on  coal  as  their 
form  of  power  cannot  profitably  compete  »ith  those  in 
which  water-power  is  so  easily  turned  to  an  industrial 
purpose. 
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ALASKA  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES 

UY  KKNKHT  B.  IIOWAKU. 

lu  the  extreme  Northwestern  corner  of  North  America 
lies  u vast,  unexplored  territory,  larger  in  extent  than 
the  whole  of  New  England,  caiMible  of  the  highest  state 
of  development,  yet  a possession  of  the  United  iStates 
practically  unknown.  The  immense  territor}*  of  Alaska 
has  l)een  in  our  possession  ever  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  until  recently  its  large  wealtli  and  abun- 
dant resources  remained  untouched  and  unknown.  On 
hstking  into  the  possibilities  of  the  country',  one  ciinnot 
but  1h‘  impn‘ss(Hl  at  its  immenst*  size.  The  total  area 
compris(>s  live  hundrcHl  and  eighty-one  thousand  stiuarc 
inih*s — an  expanse  of  country  largiT  tlian  Uie  area  cov- 
en'll by  the  Southern  States  in  the  War  of  18G0. 

Abmka  was  purehaseil  fnuu  Kussia  in  the  year  eigh- 
liM'ii  hundriHl  and  sixty-siwen,  the  price  i«id  for  it  Uung 
|!7,tH)0,0l)t).  It  was  bought  largidy  for  its  fur  trade,  and 
the  siM'iningly  high  price  was  given  as  a rewanl  to  Hiiasia 
who  had  IicIimhI  the  Uniteil  Stati's  in  the  late  war.  The 
territory  was  generally  considered  of  little  value,  and 
for  many  years  no  etTort.  was  made  toward  its  develop- 
ment. Since  the  time  of  its  purchaw,  however,  nmny 
valuable  resources  have  Imhui  found.  The  year  ISIC*  ia 
an  imiMirtant  one  to  the  Unitinl  Stati's  and  to  the  history 
of  Alaska,  for  In  this  year  the  Unitisl  States  government 
orgunlwMl  an  exiMslltlon  to  make  a thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  minenil  pnijs'dies  of  the  conntrv'.  The  re- 
"nlf  of  this  exploration  was  the  discovery  of  large  quan- 
tites  of  gold,  eopiMT,  inm,  coal  and  many  other  valuahle 
•ninenil  deposits.  .\t  pn'simt  gold  mining  ia  the  prind- 
pnl  mineral  Industry,  and  the  laregat.  fields  are  in  the 
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Klondike  and  Yukon  regions.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
these  places  attractcnl  thousands  of  miners  and  explorers. 
The  cry  of  1897  wsis  “On  to  the  Klondike.”  Thousands 
of  settlers  went  into  the  new  territory  and  openixl  the 
way  for  tlie  further  development  of  tlie  land.  While  the 
valuahle  minerals  are  abundant  and  of  a high  degree  of 
finene.s.s,  tliis  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  its  wealth-producing  jM)wers. 

The  lislH*ries  of  Alaska  are  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  .More  than  half  the  entire  salmon  prtKluct  I'omes 
from  i^laskan  waters.  Tlie  market  value  of  tlie  output 
on  Kalmon  for  last  year  was  $7, 000, 000.  a sum  equal  to 
tlie  amount  wc*  paid  for  Alaska  forty  y<*ars  ago. 

K.x'cept  on  the  coast  on  the  Hering  Sea  all  of  the  hardv 
vegetal)l(«  are  grown  with  marked  success  throughout 
Alaska.  Potatoes,  cahlmge,  kale,  js-as  and  lettuce  are 
grown  to  an  advantage.  With  proper  cultivation  this 
industry  may  he  made  a source  of  great  proHU 

Another  very  gn^at  wealth  of  Alaska  is  her  forests. 
The  fori'sts  of  spruce,  pine  ami  jioplnr  have  not  yet  be«‘n 
\isit<*<l  by  the  wisKlmen.  Suflicient  water-power  is  fur- 
nislnsl  by  the  many  stn^anis  to  turn  the  wheels  of  thou- 
sands of  factori(*s  and  to  drive  innumerable  saws.  The 
small  stri'anis  are  o|M‘n  enough,  tmi,  to  lie  used  in  trans- 
IMirting  the  sawn  logs  to  the  railroad. 

In  Southenst4*rn  Alaska  the  climate  is  very  mo<lerate, 
the  lbermomef<T  randy  ever  falling  Ndow  xem.  In  the 
interior  tin*  climate  is  more  severe,  but  it  is  not  so  severe 
ns  is  commonly  supiHis<*d.  If  you  go  into  the  northern 
pJirt  of  .Alaska  you  will  find  the  climate  verr  mid.  the 
s«*a  flllnl  with  iceliergs  ami  the  land  made  sterile  by 
glaciers. 

Stock-mising  |h  also  liemming  an  impnrUnt  .\lsskan 
industiy.  Within  a v«Ty  few  years  it  is  probable  that 
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ret,nihvr  sliipnieuts  of  cattle  for  export  will  be  made.  The 
great  supply  of  grass  and  the  absence  of  storms  in  winter 
make  many  sections  ideal  places  for  ranching. 

h'rom  1892  to  1!)()3  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Alaska  in- 
cH'ascHl  from  ^28,000  to  $35,000,000,  yet  the  development 
of  til  is  territory  has  only  begun.  Its  immense  weiilth  of 
fisheries  ami  of  timber  has  luHin  touchwl  but  slightly,  and 
its  i)ossil)iliti(‘s  for  agriculture  have  not  even  lHH*n  at- 
tempted. The  only  industric's  which  have  receivotl  rec- 
ognition ar(‘  the  fur  trade  and  gold  mining.  When  the 
cod  ll.sh(*ri(>s  of  the  coast  shall  have  be(*n  develoixMl.  the 
.salmon  industry  plac(>d  on  a mon‘  systematic  liasis,  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  brought  under  cultivation,  the  de- 
posits of  gold,  iron  and  coal  workisl  by  adtsjuate  nMsh'm 
machiiK'ry,  (he  North  will  no  longer  1h‘  the  lone,  un- 
known laud  of  the  past,  hut  will  throb  with  an  active 

and  productive  civilization. 

Dawson,  the  hauling  city  of  the  territory,  enjoys  as 
manv  advantages  as  any  place*  of  its  size*  in  the  I nited 
States.  It  has  water-works,  telephone  system,  teh- 
graphic  communications,  churches  of  evi*r>*  denomina- 
tion, largi*  and  handsome  buildings  and  gexHl  se-hmds. 

The  developmmit  of  Alaskan  old  fields  promis«-s  to 
establish  an  industry,  (he  meaning  of  which  cannot  yet 
b(‘  fore'tedd.  In  1903  the  first  oil  pisher  was  struck  at 
(’ote'lla.  The  Standard  Oil  ('ompany  at  once  sent  ma- 
chiiu'ry  ami  other  suiiplies  to  the  place  amounting  to 
$.500, 000,  which  is  a proof  that  tlu*n*  an*  pnwjsrts  of  a 
great  (pmntity  of  oil  in  the  territ«)ry. 

The  sp«‘clai  features  of  Alaska— its  fur  trade.  fisherh*s 
and  gold  mining-have  lM*en  so  fr<s,u.*ntly  and  exclu- 
sively diwuswil  by  writers  that  an  entin*ly  eirom-ous 
idea  has  IssMi  conv<'y<Ml  as  to  the  numenms  resoun'os  of 
the  c<iunt.ry.  Tlu'.v  have  overlookisl  (he  fact  that  wheat 
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has  been  grown  and  harvested  as  far  north  as  Fort 
■i  ukon,  and  rye  and  barley  grow  regularly  in  these  sec- 
tions, for  the  winters  of  a large  part  of  Alaska  are  much 
warmer  than  those  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

Ihe  new  North  which  has  arisen  may  not  again  domi- 
nate the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  has  attained 
an  imj)ortance  of  which  the  liussian  owners  .never 
dreamed.  This  was  not  merely  through  its  wealth  in 
***”**»  told  and  fisheries,  but  in  considerable  measure 
througli  its  pnHlucts  in  agriculture. 

While  addressing  an  audience  at  Seattle  on  the  future 
of  the  new  North,  President  Poosevelt  made  the  signifi- 
cant prophecy  that  the  men  of  his  age  in  that  audience 
would  not  1k‘  old  before  they  saw  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  States  of  the  entire  Union  in  Alaska.  lie 
wild  tliat  within  the  next  oenturj-  Alaska  will  support  as 
large  a population  as  does  the  entire  Scandinavian 
peninsula  of  Euroiie,  and  that  Alaska  with  her  enormous 
resources  will  pro<luoe  ns  hardy  and  rigorous  a race  as 
any  port  of  America. 
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BV  8ANTFORl>  MABTIS. 

Those  who  have  visitxid  the  hill-lands  of  estern  North 
Carolina  will  bear  witness  with  me  to  the  purity  of  the 
cold  spring-water  with  which  this  section  is  so  abund- 
antly hU^t.  Whatever  else  the  people  of  the  hills  may 
or  may  not  i)osh(‘ss,  no  one  can  deny  them  the  right  to 
“lu'alth  gushing  from  a thousjind  springs.”  Their  farms 
are  typical,  and  their  old-fashioncHl  country  homes  are 
1ov(h1  aind  di'sired  by  all  who  8('ck  for  quiet  and  content- 
ment, but,  above  all,  the  old  spring,  gushing  fn»m  the 
rocks,  surrounded  and  shaded  by  the  tall  oaks,  lends  the 
gn^atest  enehantim'nt  to  the  eye  of  the  strangi-r.  And 
many  are  they,  who,  tasting  their  waters,  have  gone  away 
casting  wistful  looks  behind,  and  holding  tender  nwl- 
lections  of  but  a few  transient  moments  spent  in  dipping 
h(*alth  fnuu  the  earth  with  a long-handle  gourd. 

Many  of  th(*se  springs  are  verj'  ancient  and  have  his- 
tories, which,  if  told,  would  no  doubt  Ih‘  veiy  inten-sting. 
Tlie  grandfatht'rs  of  mor<>  than  a centurj-  ago  drank  their 
llrst  <lraught  from  the  same  spring  which  their  grrat- 
gn>at-grandehildren  drink  from  totlay.  If  this  spring 
were  endowinl  with  the  power  of  speech,  what  a tale  it 
might  tell. 

There  is  a spring  near  the  villagi*  of  11 — that  has  been 
in  constant  us<*  since  befon*  the  American  resolution.  It 
tlows  from  an  ajeiiarently  solid  rock  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  is  snrroumh'el  by  a huge  rock  wall.  The  large 
oaks  growing  around,  ])n)t4*cting  its  deep,  clear  water 
from  tlm  heat  of  the  sun,  an‘  fine  siKvimens  of  the  “for- 
•‘st  primeval,”  and  render  the  si>ot  always  cool  and  beau- 
tiful. 
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Thither  on  a hot  day  in  August  I betook  myself  to  rest 
and  read.  Itut  my  hook  proved  rather  uuiuterestiiig  and, 
u ed  by  the  buhliliug  brook  at  my  feet,  a comfortable 
eeliug  very  akin  to  slwp  soon  possessed  me,  I know 
not  how  long  I slept,  but  I awoke  verv  thirsiv  and  at 
onf.|  arosi.  to  reach  for  the  gounl.  I had  alm.«t*  grasped 

; it  disap, s.an.l,  and  a man,  rUing  from 

tlie  sjinng,  stiMsl  Iwfore  me.  His  hair  was  long  and 
" H but  his  ,>iercing  eyi^  sifineil  to  ]M*netraU>  me.  It 
was  strange,  -iiassing  strange,”  that  a man  should  make 
•«>«  apiiearance  so  «„,hh.«ly  and  in  such  a plac-.  He 

I 7 , "s  if  prevent  my  approach- 

ing.  However,  this  was  entindy  unnisi-ssan-  for  I sUssI 
an.a..l,  s<.„rcely  able  to  utter  an  audible  .’.und 
I.a  doyou  want?”  1 n.aiiagid  to  sav. 

musical  an  ! **'’*  '‘’ice  sounding  rerr 

m usual  and  ,deasant.  “I  am  the  master  of  this  spring. 

■-  -“rf-  »- 

KiinilH  Hint  I " '"•'■“•If 'Iiln'm-n  li.r  anv  of  iIh- (hod- 

'I-  I...  -•«  lifn  in  all 

^■lvJl^n,'!j^''l'''  """ 

fliinr  wli.i  "’■'■I  " ■''“'"'••""'I  '•»  an  llnlian 

••vi  rvl  nn,,"  'I'""  ' laLon  nn.,  of 

“'"'-ir  „ I i ■»  "fi'' 

Itmnnn  f„„,  •'  and  I «,  no 

nmrnlnif  n>  Hi,.  ,,.v,.ln|.  fnim  Miinrf  Iko 
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hill  the  fiice  of  the  first  white  man  that  1 ever  beheld  ap- 
IR'aned  above  the  water.  Daniel  Boone  knelt  down  and 
drank  witli  all  the  eagernejw  of  a thirsty  hunter.  I yet 
renu'inber  his  k«‘n,  pienjing  eyes,  which  seemed  never  to 
rest,  but  all  the  time  to  Is?  searching  witli  penetrating 
glance,  llis  stay  was  short.  Ills  searching  eyes  were 
turned  westward;  and  he  departs!  never  to  return. 
Again  I was  left  in  solitude,  hut  not  so  h»ng  as  ls*fore. 

"One  day  a nnl  man  came  and,  taking  one  long 
draught  and  fart'well  hmk,  lenpe<l  westward  into  the 
f<»rest  ni'ver  to  ndrace  his  steps.  Thus  juissed  the  Indian. 

"The  white  man  came.  Tin*  forfst  around  me  liet'ame 
Ih'lds.  TIh*si*  oaks  which  now  prot4*<*t  me  from  the  sun 
W(>n‘  left  standing  alone.  Tact's  glowing  with  health 
gre«*lt*il  me  t*very  tlay.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  happy 
ami  the  sad  came  to  tlrink  fnaii  the  hitig-handle  goiinl 
which  now  hail  iMM’ome  my  companion.  The  l*oy  and  the 
girl,  the  latl  ami  tlii>  lassie,  and  the  man  and  the  woman. 
•MMight  tin*  s|M»t  iH'Ucath  the  trees  near  the  spring  as  a 
placi'  for  play,  lovt*-making  and  nvt.  The  British  sol- 
dier hnlli*tl  in  his  march  to  rest  IsMieath  the  trees.  One 
day  a few  years  later  the  slap*-c<»ach  came  rumbling  by. 
It  halted  and  I sttw  tin*  tall  flgurt'  of  Tresident  Wash- 
ington n|>pr«tactilng.  lie  eapTly  gmsjssl  the  long- 
l•«ndletl  gounl,  ami  tlipping  It  far  Ismenth  the  surface 
mist'll  It  to  Ills  Ups  with  an  appreciation  that  1 had  never 
’"'’•n  Is'fon*. 

"Hlncf*  that  «lay  thousands  have  come  and  gione,  and  I 
liave  taki'i)  nott*  «»f  them  all,  The  stdditT  has  ci»me  with 
b^uid,  hravi*  smile,  and  again  with  a hs»k  <*f  pain  and 
J*  ’’•''ttch.  One  morning  a maiden  came  « lth  laughter  in 
•T  Voice,  the  next  her  tears  mlnglcil  with  the  water  of 
*•'  "prlng.  The  teors  and  the  smiles  hax-e  Isen  reflcricd 
**  ‘^lual  numlier;  ft»r  through  the  lirHi  of  morlnls  here 
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joy  and  sorrow  follow  each  other.  To-day  there  is  hope, 
to-uiorrow  despondency.  The  great  and  the  small,  the 
strong  and  the  weak  experience  the  changes  alike. 

“\oung  man,  1 have  finished.  Go  thou  and  be  content. 
Change  not  the  old  ways  for  a new,  for  all  have  the  same 
tennination.  You  are  in  one  grand  procession  moving 
on  to  the  grave.  Then  come  and  drink  from  my  long- 
handle  gourd  as  those  have  done  who  have  preceded  you. 
And  I siiall  watch  in  the  future  as  I have  in  the  iKist.” 

He  was  gone.  The  spring  and  the  gourd  were  there 
and  my  hook  lay  by  me.  Had  I be<*n  dreaming?  Were 
all  these  things  true?  If  so,  why  work  and  strive  and 
asi)ire?  A voice  seemed  to  whisper  that  it  is  all  Heaven’s 
will. 

I came  away  to  enter  again  into  life's  battle.  Rut 
sometimes  I long  to  lay  aside  ambitinn,  to  cea;«  from  toil 
and  care  and  to  go  and  drink  from  the  old  gourd  once 
niort?  and  lie  l)eneath  the  spreading  oaks  and  rest.  That 
would  1m‘  pf^ace.  And  who  could  wish  for  more? 


DEW 

•nr  j.  D.  ivw. 

Kach  bhmm,  each  h*nf,  each  blade  of  gnu*. 

With  i)r(vious  jewels  shine, 

A js'arly  gem  on  everj*  st<*m, 

Rwms  earth  Itself  divine. 
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MRS.  JAMES  L.  LAKE 

OT  W.  R.  CULLOM. 

Lula  Austin  Caldwell  was  born  in  Kussellville,  Ky., 
where  the  family  livt*d  until  after  her  father's  death  three 
years  aj'o.  She  was  converted  and  joined  the  il.  E. 
Churcli  of  her  native  town  at  the  tender  age  of  nine 
y(‘ars.  Miss  Caldwell  was  inarricHl  to  Prof.  James  L. 
Lak(“,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Carolina,  on  June 
IS,  ISJ)!).  She  died  on  Octx)ber  5,  1900.  Thi'se  few  sim- 
ple facts  mark  the  great  turning  points  in  a career  which 
was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  one.. 

Mrs.  Lake  came  from  one  of  Kentucky’s  l>est  families — 
a family  whose  name  has  for  a long  time  l>een  a synon>Tn 
for  charactx'r  and  genuine  worth.  Tier  parents  were  Col. 
John  W.  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Harclay  Caldwell,  of  Russell- 
ville, TiOgJin  Cojinty,  Kentucky.  For  twenty-five  years 
Col.  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  long  as  his  health  jx'rmittexl  was  always  at 
the  service  of  his  country'.  Furing  the  Civil  War  he  was 
colonel  of  the  9th  lumtucky  in  the  famous  Orphans 
brigade.  lie  was  wounded  severely  and  was  granted  an 
honorable  discharge  from  duty,  but  reftisxNl  to  accept  it 
nn<l  was  soon  found  at  his  post  of  duty  with  his  arm  in 
a sling.  During  the  more  trying  days  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion he  sen'cxl  his  home  county  most  usefully  ns  Judge 
of  the  local  court.  For  thn'c  successive  terms  (ISTfi- 
lfW2)  he  n'pnwntxMl  his  district  in  Congress,  at  which 
time  failing  health  cntisxNl  him  to  retire  from  public  life. 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  while  very  incMb'stnnd  somewhat  reserved 
in  manner,  is  a woman  of  great  strength  of  character, 
and  comes  from  a family  uot<Hl  for  the  things  that  are 
Idghest  and  liest.  To  this  honored  couple  were  hom  three 
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children,  of  whom  Mrs.  I^ake  was  the  second.  The  home 
in  wliich  these  children  grew  to  niaturitj  was  permeated 
with  an  atmosphere  that  was  idi«l  for  producing  the 
highest  type  of  life.  It  was  the  fre(iuent  resort  of  the 
nation’s  most  distinguisluHl  and  lionortHl  men.  Such  pt‘r- 
sonag(*s  as  Proctor  Knott,  Senator  Hlackburn,  Senator 
Ih'ck  and  others,  wert*  Ismn  companions  in  this  lK‘lored 
circle.  Some  iMH)ple  of  Ims  S4‘nse  and  of  less  lofty  ideals 
of  life  might  have  h<H*n  swept  from  their  moorings  by 
such  privileg(*s,  and  might  have  lK*en  drawn  into  a whirl 
of  uorhlliiH'ss  and  vanity  that  would  soon  have  resulto<l 
in  the  coIlaps(‘  of  nil  that  contributes  towards  things 
that  ar(‘  noble  and  true.  Hut  not  so  in  this  home:  Here 
first  things  were  given  the  first  place,  and  were  hebl  in 
that  place  and  emphasizHl  in  that  place  with  a consist- 
e?icv  that  gave  forth  no  uncertain  sound.  In  other 
words,  that  home  was  a Thristian  home.  There  was  no 
cant  or  tone  of  apologv;  it  was  simply,  genuinely,  richly 
Fhristian.  Such  a home  is  a fountain  whenc«>  flow 
str<‘ams  of  living  and  life-giving  wafer.  The  town  also 
in  which  tluw  childnui  grew  uji  gave  them  venr  superior 
advantages.  Hussellville  is  the  seat  of  two  of  Ken- 
tuck;  s iM'st  riiristian  colleges — one  for  girls  and  one  for 
Ih)\n.  Th(‘s<*  institutions,  of  cotirse,  creat'sl  and  f»wter»Hl 
an  atmosphere  of  r«-finemeiit  and  culture  that  would  I*e 
hard  to  n*sist.  Such  a home  and  such  a community 
furnish  the  very  b(*st  opjs.rtunity  for  drawing  out  anil 
cultivating  in  the  Is^st  way  all  the  caiwcities  for  grssl 
of  which  one  might  Is*  isissessis]. 

It  was  only  necessaiy-  to  know  .Mrs.  Uke  in  a casual 
way  to  S4>e  at  once  that  she  had  nl»s«irlie«l  richly  ami  ml- 
ti;nt«‘<l  studiously  the  opisirt unities  that  had  been 
throw  n ^around  her.  She  came  into  our  midst  hen*  at 
''nke  Forest  ns  a bride  In  the  summer  of  1S99.  Her 
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husband  was  then  just  entering  on  his  work  in  the  college 
as  Profiwsor  of  Physics.  Together  they  took  their  stand 
in  our  midst,  and  every  day  of  their  stay  among  us  since 
has  added  to  the  esteem  iu  which  they  have  been  held  by- 
all  our  iMH)i>le.  As  we  look  back  upon  it  now,  it  is  on 
first  thought  n^ally  hard  for  us  to  stn;  how  such  a pro- 
found impression  could  have  Ikhui  made  on  a whole  com- 
munity in  so  short  a lime.  t)n  a wk-oiuI  thought,  how- 
ev«*r,  it  is  not  hard  to  see.  She  did  not  put  forth  any 
special  elTort  to  make  an  imprt'ssion.  Her  life  was  no 
stag*!  action ; it  was  a simple,  g(‘iniine  life.  She  was  is>s- 
se.s.se<l  of  the  good  sense  and  the  heroic  faith  to  recognire 
cleairly  and  to  accept  joyfully  the  place  that  God  from 
eternity  had  assigned  to  her.  She  Indievetl  with  all  her 
heart  that  it  was  her  privilege  to  make  a home  that 
would  honor  God  ami  bless  the  world,  and  it  was  her 
amhition,  her  pray«“r,  her  puriM)se  and  her  daily  task  to 
labor  toward  the  realization  of  that  high  and  holy  end. 
To  h(*  the  mother  of  h(>r  own  children  was  to  her  the 
highest  of  all  diHlincli«>ns;  and  the  thought  of  s**eing 
them  grow  up  to  make  imui  and  wom<*n  after  (iml's  own 
idnil  gav(‘  to  her  an  inspiration  that  tninsfornu'd  what 
might  otherwise  have  be»>n  <lrudgery  into  a glory  that 
was  jM)sitiv»*ly  heavenly. 

To  such  a mother  lamding  over  her  little  on«*K.  im- 
planting a goo<l-nigh(  kiss  ui>on  their  brows  and  sending 
tip  a f»*rv<*nt  prayt*r  to  Goil  on  their  liehnlf,  cnniteR  a 
scene  wlu're  that  which  is  heavenly  and  that  which  is 
••nrlhly  come  very  I'lose  together. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  just  such  a scene  ns  this  that  the 
fateful  strok«>  came  on  the  evening  of  OctolsT  4.  She 
snggestnl  to  ln'r  husband  that  her  h(*nd  hurt  her  and  that 
she  must  lie  down,  when  he  saw  that  she  was  sinking  and 
easisl  her  down  to  find  that  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
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severe  convulsion,  ller  sister,  Miss  Virginia  Caldwell, 
was  in  the  house  and  was  summoned  to  her  side  at  once. 
Two  physicians  were  brought  in,  and  everything  that 
could  be  done  fur  her  wiuj  done,  but  she  never  regained 
consciousnc‘S8,  and  pas.sed  away  at  four  o’clock  ne.vt 
morning. 

She  leaves  behind  her  a devoted  husltand,  five  sweet 
little  children,  a mother,  one  sister,  one  brother  and  a 
circle  of  friends  commensurate  with  her  acquaintances. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Ui)pen  ille,  Virginia,  and  laid 

to  r(*st  in  the  cemetery  at  Uie  old  home  of  her  beloved 
husband. 


Such  a spontam^ous  outburst  of  tender  and  loving 
sympathy  has  seldom  l)een  seen  in  Wake  Forest  ns  has 
been  calle<l  out  by  the  death  of  this  noble  woman.  Our 
hearts  have  all  l>een  melted  and  have  flowe<l  together  as 
one  great  heart,  sharing  together  and  «>eking  to  comfort 
one  another  in  one  gn*at  common  sorrow.  To  sar  that 
we  have  been  stunned  tinder  the  blow  expresses  it  mildly. 
What  shall  we  say?  What  can  we  say?  ^Tmt  does  it 
nil  mean?  Our  first  impulse  is  to  brtiod  on  such  ques- 
tions as  these  and  sing  with  Tennyson  as  he  passed 
through  a similar  struggle: 


I "treteh  lame  liamia  of  faith,  and  frope. 

And  s«Uier  dn*t  ami  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I feel  i*  I.oni  of  atl. 

And  fainUr  tnwt  the  lancer  hope,” 

Hut  this  attitude  of  mind  can  hold  for  only  a moment 
n the  Pawnee  of  the  living  Christ— the  Uni  of  life  and 
< eath  To  him  we  turn  in  the  assurance  of  faith,  and 
^oar  him  whisjter  gently,  ‘'\>T,«t  I do  thou  knowest  not 
ow  , but  thou  Shalt  know  hereafter.  not  voor  heart 
1^  trotdiletl : ye  believe  in  Cod.  believe  also  In’ me."  We 
to  these  words  as  they  fall  like  the  gentle  dew  of 
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heaven  on  the  soul;  we  look  back  over  the  tangled  past 
and  see  how  our  Lord  has  over  and  over  again  brought 
light  out  of  darkness;  how  lie  has  given  comfort  to  them 
that  mourn,  a garland  for  ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning.  With  such  assurances  as  these  we  turn  to 
Him  now,  plant  ourselves  once  more  on  His  eternal  prom- 
ise, take  up  again  the  task  that  He  has  given  us,  singing 
through  our  tears 

" Not  now,  but  in  the  coming  years, 

It  may  bo  in  the  better  land. 

We’ll  read  the  meaning  of  our  tears. 

And  there,  sometime,  we’ll  understand.” 
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A FUNERAL  KNELL 


[The  following  lines  were  written  by  a student  as  the  corpse  was  borne 
away,  while  the  bell  was  tolling.] 


Yon  bell  tells  the  sorrow  of  a home 
\\nuch  yestertlny  was  bright; 

Death  eaine  with  visage  dark  and  grim, 
And  bore  away  its  light 

No  more  the  gt*ntle  face  we'll  see 
Of  one  we  1ov(m1  so  well; 

Her  d<‘ath,  which  came  s«>  suddenly. 

Is  tdled  by  y<»nder  1h*II. 

Each  str«)ke  reminds  ns  of  some  good 
This  gentle  life  has  done; 

We  think  of  all  the  noble  deeds 
That  greet  ns  one  by  one. 

We  know  her  spirit  lives  above, 

Adormnl  with  jewels  bright. 

Tokens  of  its  fervent  love 
And  lalstrs  for  the  right 

Ami  now  I think  «*f  so  many  lives. 

(lay  as  a marriage-bell. 

Forgetting  that  once  for  eveiy  one 
There  comcH  a fiinemi  knell. 
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THE  COLLEGE  INFIRMARY- 

IIY  I'ROPIMHOK  L.  R.  MILU. 


During  the  first  part  of  August,  1881,  Mr.  James  S. 
Purefoy  curried  me  in  his  buggy  on  a two  weeks’  trip  to 
the  Beulah  and  Flat  River  Associations.  \Ve  went  by 
easy  stages  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a day,  stopping  for 
dinner  at  some  brother’s  house  and  tlien  going  to  some 
other  brother’s  in  tlie  afternoon  for  supiier  and  a night’s 
lodging.  The  Beulah  Association  met  first  at  Clement 
church,  about  ten  miles  southwest  of  Boxboro.  On  our 
ndurn  we  attende<l  the  Flat  River  Association  which  met 
at  Corinth  churcli,  seven  miles  south  of  Oxford.  While 
riding  h'isurely  from  one  point  to  juiother  we  spent  the 
time  discussing  the  college  in  almost  every  aspect;  its 
nwHl  of  more  endowment,  the  nml  of  Iwtter  facilities  for 
teaching  chemistry  ami  Ihc!  m‘t><l  of  an  infirmary  to  en- 
able  us  to  Like  better  care  of  our  students  when  sick. 
The  last  matter  was  first  suggesUHl  by  him.  lie  had 
cansl  for  st.mlents  in  his  own  homo  so  long  that  he  was 
lmpr(‘ss(‘<l  with  the  importance  of  tlie  college  providing 
ndH|unteIy  for  its  students  when  overtaken  by  sickness. 
Just  liefore  he  reached  home  he  said  to  me:  “I  am  going 
to  win  the  college  ^1,000  to  Is'gin  a fund  for  the  building 
of  an  infirmary  for  our  students.”  1 often  think  of  him 
ns  the  prophet  of  the  college.  By  an  eye  of  faith  he  fore- 
nnw  much  of  its  future  and  spoke  and  worked  to  that 
ond.  Many  years  befon*  shrubbery  and  evergreens  were 
pInntiMl  in  the  campus  he  urg»*<i  that  it  should  be  done, 
hut  the  bn't,hn*n  laugheil  at  him. 

However,  the  building  of  the  infirmary  had  to  give 
^ny  to  mori'  pressing  nmls  of  the  college.  During  18.83 
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Dr,  C.  E.  Taylor  and  ^Ir.  I’urefoy  directed  all  their 
energies  to  raising  the  endowment  fund  to  $100,000,  Dr. 
Taylor  managing  the  canvass  of  the  State  and  Mr.  Pure* 
foy  making  collections  in  the  Nortli.  Next  came  the 
erecting  of  the  lAihoratory  for  Chemistrj*  in  1886 
and  1887. 

Mr.  IMirefoy  died  in  1889,  and  as  our  people  were  en- 
gaged in  founding  the  Itnptist  University  for  Women  the 
time  did  not  yet  s<H*m  auspicious  for  presenting  tlie 
claijus  of  our  inlirmary,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to 
rest. 

To  Dr.  John  Mitchell  is  due  Uie  credit  of  renewing 
practical  interest  in  the  inflnnary.  While  living  in 
Wake  Forest  and  acting  as  S<HTftary  and  Treasurer  of 
th(*  Hoard  of  Education  he  bought  some  of  the  arrears 
of  the  wilaries  of  s<>veral  of  tlie  oflicerg,  interest  on  which 
was  promptly  paid  every  year.  July  16,  1904,  he  came 
into  my  ofllce  and  sjiid,  ‘ Ilrother  Mills,  I beliere  I will 
give  i.h(*s<*  nm*ars  to  the  Hoard  of  Eilucation."  I said  to 
him,  “I  would  not  do  that : I Isdie^-e  the  l>oard  ought  to 
de]N‘nd  on  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  denomination.” 
He  asktsl,  '‘What  would  3’ou  do  with  them?*’  I said. 
“The  gn*nt  immkI  of  the  colI<*gi*  is  an  inrtrmaiT.’’  lie 
mis4‘<l  Isdli  hands  alsive  bis  lii'ad  and  said  with  empha- 
sis, “The  very  thing!  Kit  right  down  and  prepare  the 
|Mi|M>rs  and  let  me  sign  them,  giving  the  arrears  for  an 
inflnnnrj’.”  In  a few  minutes  the  papers  were  pre^red 
and  he  slgntnl  them,  giving  $1,116.60  for  the  inOrmarr. 

The  contmet  for  the  infirmary-,  on  (he  plans  of  T.  O, 
Pomeroy,  architect,  was  awarded  to  Nicholwtn  k Ijuih- 
Icy,  of  Omham,  N.  U.,  December  1.’’i.  IDO.”.,  .\rllre  work 
ui>on  it  was  liegun  in  March  of  (he  preaeni  year.  The 
building  was  acceptiHl  by  the  HuHding  Committee  8ep- 
teml>er  10th.  A portion  of  the  funds  neceanarr  for  ita 
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coiuplotioii  was  raised  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Professor  Carlyle.  The  building  is  two 
stories  lugh  with  upper  aud  lower  verandas  on  two  sides. 
The  lirst  lloor  has,  besides  one  bath-room  and  one  linen- 
eloset,  seven  rooms,  including  a general  ward;  the  sec- 
ond, two  bath-rooms  and  two  linen-closets  and  eight 
rooms,  including  an  operating  room  and  a wartl  for  con- 
tagious diseases  without  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  building.  Huilt  of  concrete  blocks  and  costing, 
with  plumbing  and  electric  wiring,  |7,500,  it  is  a distinct 
ornament  to  the  college  grminds  and  a manifest  improve- 
ment in  the  npiipment  of  the  college  in  the  noble  work 
which  it  is  undiu’taking  to  do.  llesides  tlie  gentlemen 
mentione<l  above,  the  largest  contributors  to  the  building 
fund  were:  .Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  Mr.  11.  C.  Ferguson,  .Mr. 
II.  (,'.  llridger,  .Mr.  H.  L.  llridgi'r,  .Mrs.  W.  D.  .Mien,  Mrs. 
A.  V.  Purefoy,  .Mrs.  M’.  11.  M’iggs  and  .Mrs.  .1.  .M.  Elliott 
The  following  gcuitlemen  compri8e<l  tlie  Iliiilding  Com- 
mitt('o:  C.  E.  Taylor,  Chairman;  W.  S.  Rankin,  L.  M. 
(Inines,  C.  E.  HriMver,  \V.  L.  Potent  and  .1.  R.  Carlyle. 
The  Infirmary  .Managing  Committee,  appointed  by  the 
truHf«*<‘8  .^^ny,  IflOn,  an*:  ^V.  L.  Potent,  R.  E.  Royall.  E 
\V.  TinUierlnke,  J.  \V.  Ti.ynch  and  E.  R.  Mills.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  infirmary  is  Dr.  liowis  M.  Oaines, 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 
law  class. 


\\  HEREAH,  (jo<l  in  Ills  infinite  wiwlon),  hoA  received 
Into  lliH  everlasting  reward  our  l>eloved  and  highiv  re- 

spected  class-nmte,  Judson  Willis,  of  Kolic«on  County; 
and, 

Whereas,  in  his  death  the  Wake  Fort*t  Uw  Clasa 
lins  susUiinMl  the  loss  of  one  of  its  ablest  members;  Wake 
I’ori'st  College  one  of  its  most  earucwt  and  faithful  stu- 
<b.nts;  his  companions  a friend  whose  exemplarv  cbarac* 
ter  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him  well,  and 
whost*  luiirt  was  without  guile;  and  his  State  one  of  her 
»righ(<*st,  most  loyal  an<l  pnimising  souls:  therefore,  be  it 
oioltrd,  first,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Wake  For" 
cst  I.aw  Class,  d«'sire  t«i  express  our  sincere  sorrow  in 
the  death  of  our  former  class  mate  and  friend,  and  ex- 
tend our  profi.un.l  sympathy  to  the  parents  and  relatives 
or  the  dternsrsl. 

Rrnnhul,  sei'ond,  that  a copy  of  these  resolnlioiui  be 
to  the  panmts  of  the  drer^scl.  and  a copy  he  sub- 

Th  It'/r  *‘“*’*®‘^‘*'*"  T'hk  Wakb  Foanrr  Stuobxt, 
/h,  Itibhral  Itrrordrr,  nn<l  Thr  Rohr^omiam. 

(Hlngisl)  w.  H.  nanr. 

KnwAai.  I*  Cbxx. 
w.  I.EXXOX, 
r.  A.  Hau, 

Committ**, 


Oct  30,  1900. 
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Why  a Special  'PhcrD  Ih  iiii  opinion  prevalent  in  the  col- 
Codr  of  tihici  i)f  onr  couutry  that  there  ia  and  muat 

forColUtr  Mrn  Hpeeiitl  einle  of  eUiicit  for  coII<*jie  men 

and  tlial  an  oflleer  of  the  law  liaa  no  ripht  ui>on  the  col- 
lep«  ^ronndH.  The  RtndenlH  ina.v  en*ate  a little  pande- 
nioninin  of  their  own,  and  rtwdve  theniRelveR  into  a per- 
firt  menace  to  the  piople  of  the  txiwh,  yet  they  feel  that 
they  nniHt  Im*  proteetiMl  from  the  hand  of  the  law.  We 
can  trace  thiH  HKHnniption  hack  to  ita  oripin  in  the  medh 
r.eval  nniverRitlcH  which  had  jaila  attachetl,  and  each 
nienilMT  of  the  facnlty  wan  an  otHcer  of  the  lam-.  They 
trii-il  all  caw‘M,  in  place  of  the  State,  and  puniahed  the 
evi|.doern  themwdvin.  KviTy  nniveraity  maa  a little  em- 
pire, inde|)«>ndenl  to  itwlf.  The  lam-  had  no  pom-er  over 
any  atndent.  He  waa  entindy  in  the  handa  of  the  nnl- 
veralty  anthoritiea. 

•liiHf  imif  of  tiila  ayatein  hna  lavn  tranaplanted  to  onr 
count  rv,  Stndenta  chihn  fn'eilom  from  the  Urn-,  that  the 
‘'Jvil  anthoritiea  have  no  ]a>mer  over  them,  ami  yet  the 
eidlepea  have  no  jnlla,  and  jmnlah  only  the  proaneai  mia- 
**chavlonr.  Stndenta  have  rarri«««l  thla  principle  farther 
’’••d  Horn-  think  they  have  lleimae,  la*canae  they  are  «tu- 
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dents,  to  do  as  they  please.  This  assumption  has  gone 
so  far  that  now  tlia  general  public  make  excuses  for  their 
disgraceful  conduct  by  merely  remarking:  “Well,  they 
are  college  boys,” 

Kight  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong,  wherever  it  is 
found.  Why  is  it  less  a wrong  when  committed  by  a 
student  instead  of  a tramp?  Why  is  it  more  excusable 
for  a student  to  be  dishonest  than  for  an  outsider?  Why 
is  the  stealing  of  college  boys  laughed  at  and  called 
merely  fun,  when  if  they  were  elscwheie  they  would  be 
jailed?  The  reason  of  it  all  is  that  the  collt^es  have  a 
false  standard  of  ethics.  It  is  not  that  the  men  are 
rogues,  dishonest  or  criminal,  but  this  false  staindard 
excu8t?s  Jis  fun  such  things  without  a protest.  This  we 
declare  is  radically  wrong  and  should  not  be.  Men  come 
to  college  to  get  right  views  of  life,  and  to  preiwrv  them- 
8<‘lv(*s  for  that  life  they  intend  to  live.  Now  we  ask  in 
all  8<!riousn(?ss,  what  kind  of  views  of  ones  duty  to  his 
fellowman  and  the  Staite  such  training  as  this  will  give? 
It  means  ultimately  that  eoll(*gi*  honesty  will  almost 
ceas<«  b)  Is*  unl(>ss  the  stan»lnnl  of  col leg»*  ethic*  is  raisiHl. 
Thes4*  lK»ys  wouhl  not  even  dream  of  being  guilty  of  the 
dishonesty  at  home  that  Uiey  an*  at  college.  The  stand- 
ami  Hun*Iy  should  Is*  as  high,  y<-s  higher,  at  college  than 
at  home,  for  hen*  men  an*  moulde<l  into  the  kind  of  men 
that  they  an*  going  to  Is*. 

N(.  w..mler  o,ir  lami  is  full  of  graft  and  corruption. 
It  was  insfillHl  and  bn*<l  to  a large  extent  into  men  by 
the  falw*  standanis  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  cdlege* 
nml  universlti..s  of  our  land.  .\nd  not  until  men  are 
aught  strict  honesty  both  at  home  and  at  college  will 
our  land  Ik*  rl,l  o,  these  Hitical  giuften.  and  mscals. 

orruptlon  and  dlshon<*sty  at  ro||,.ge  lends  to  romip- 
tiun  and  dishonesty  only  to  a larp-r  degree  in  after  life. 
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Wako  Forest  cannot  boast  of  money,  niag- 
nilicent  buildings,  or  a fine  equipment,  but 
h(‘r  jewels  are  her  men,  and  the  distin* 
guishing  chn  met  eristic  of  her  men  is  that  Uiey  can 
speak.  That  is  not  merely  a legend  of  the  past,  but  it  is 
a reality  of  the  preJ^eut.  Time  and  again  in  recent  years 
have  her  men  gone  against  colleges  and  universities  in 
various  States  and  in  all  thos(?  debates  only  once  has  she 
failed  to  keep  Old  Oold  and  Plack  ever  waving  high. 
She  defeats  Ikt  o])|M)nent  so  well  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  about  it  In  the  list  of  her  recent 
victims  am  Hichmond  College,  l)est  two  out  of  three, 
Furman  University  and  Mercer  University.  Hut  Mer- 
cer is  not  a victim  discanlcMl  and  laid  aside,  but  on 
Thanksgiving,  in  Macon,  On.,  she  is  to  stniggle  once 
mon?  to  wn‘st  victory  from  Wake  Fon*st  The  question 
to  be  discussed  is,  "Itesolred,  That  the  Monns*  Iloctrine 
should  be  enforcinl  in  South  America.” 

Therti  is  a plan  on  foot  to  charter  a car  to  carry  some 
of  our  hoys  along  with  the  speakers  to  chwr  them  on  to 
victory.  We  hope  this  plan  will  materinlire.  for  our 
Isns  will  f(M‘l  lonely  on  the  (*nemy's  ground  to  fight  the 
battle  alone.  Hoys,  this  must  1h‘  one  more  laund  that 
W(*  shall  have  the  phmsun'  of  jdneing  upon  our  dear 
Alma  Mab'r’s  brow  Ix'fon'  we  leave  her  shrine  to  take 
up  the  busy  life  awaiting  us. 


Autumn,  the  b<‘nutiful  Indian  summer,  i* 
Autumn  hen*.  Evidences  <if  its  pres(*nce  is  sis-n  in 

(he  tn*es  that  have  had  <»n  (heir  gns-n  gar 
ments  for  so  long,  which  now  an*  changing  to  a pdden 
line.  The  sun,  as  it.  st'ts,  its  rays,  bmth  to  leave,  playing 
in  the  foliagi*  as  If  giving  a pssl-bye  cnn*ss,  makes  for 
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the  moment  a dazzling  vision  of  splendor.  The  earth 
seems  to  be  afire  for  miles  and  miles  in  the  west.  But 
soon  the  vision  fades — then  dies,  and  the  dreamer  is  left 
alone. 

I’oets  have  immortal izt*d  the  spring,  but  to  me  the 
autumn  is  tlie  time  of  all  times.  It  is  the  time  for 
dr(*amei*s  and  dreams,  th<*  time  for  lovers  and  love 
There  is  a note  of  sadness  in  the  sighing  trees,  the  fall- 
ing leavt^  the  IhHiing  birds,  that  tinds  an  echo  in  one’s 
soul.  It  is  iHitlietic  to  hear  the  winds  breathe  sighs  over 
summer’s  swift  decay,  and  at  each  breath  fling  showers 
of  g()ld(Mi  leaves  across  j'our  pathway. 

There  steals  over  my  life  a peace*  I know  not  how  or 
whence  it  comes,  as  I wander  forth  among  the  woods, 
hearing  the  moans  of  the  lioughs  as  the  Choir  Invisible 
plays  them;  and  as  I sit  by  the  little  brook  listening  to 
its  babbling  song,  knowing  that  soon  it  will  be  hushed, 
lockMl  and  rihbeil  with  ice,  1 cry,  “LiUle  brook,  you  have 
HI  ng  your  way  into  my  soul.  Don’t  cease,  sing  for  eter- 
nity!” But  1 lu«nr  Uie  sighs  of  the  trees  overhead,  and 
know  that  it  soon  must  hush  and  I too  fall  asleep. 

.\nd  yet  when  all  is  said,  these  apparent  ^’melancholy 
days”  should  bring  no  sadness  to  our  hearts,  for  thev 
mean  not  a funeral  of  Xatim-’s  dead,  but  rather  the  jov- 
ous  preparation  for  spring’s  glad  burst  of  life  and  beantj. 


Again  Tom  Dixon  bursts  forth  into  the 
'*®"  public  gnw.  ,Vnd  again  it  has  become  pop- 
ular for  the  little  editors  over  the  South, 
«bo  us<>  mon.  ink  Uinn  they  do  brain^  to  raiae  « howl 
npiinst  Dixonism,  intimating  that  he  is  a srouDdrol.  jug- 
Kling  with  the  fair  name  of  the  S«iuih  for  the  mke  of 
wealth.  \>e  womler  when  the  people  of  the  Sooth  will 
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cease  to  form  their  estimates  of  great  men  from  these 
demagogue  editors  and  cheap  newspapers,  who  make  a 
saint  or  a devil  out  of  men  ns  it  suits  their  fancy.  The 
South  as  well  as  the  North  is  beginning  to  open  its  eyes, 
to  judge  for  itself,  and  by  and  by  when  they  are  fully 
op(‘n,  they  will  see  the  true  Tom  Dixon,  the  defender  and 
fri(*nd  of  his  own  South  and  its  silent  people. 

In  the  North  they  have  made  a little  g<Hl  of  Winston 
('hurchill,  and  if  you  secretly  inquirt^  the  n*ason  for  their 
devout  worshi|)  of  him  they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  because 
h(j  has  written  a successf\il  novel  showing  in  bright  col- 
ors the  Nort.h(*rn  side  of  the  fierce  struggle.  Ilut  in  the 
n(‘xt  breath  they  cry:  “You  i>eople  of  the  South  ought 
not  to  stir  up  swtional  j)rejudice,  you  ought  to  suppress 
Dixon.”  Why?  Men^ly  Invause  he  has  sucawfully, 
convincingly,  and  thrillingly  fold  the  story  of  his  silent 
js'ople,  and  their  struggles. 

Through  ignorance,  some  of  our  people  in  the  South 
have  taken  np  that  empty  wail  from  (he  North:  “Sup- 
press his  books  becaus(>  they  stir  up  ill-f«'eling,”  forget- 
ting the  fact  that  if  tlu‘  lK>oks  that  stir  your  soul  to  in- 
dignation shouhl  b«‘  suppn*sH(Hl  the  world  would  lie 
roblMHl  of  some  of  its  choicest  litemfun*.  Should  Scott's 
“Wmslstm'k”  Im*  suppn'sstNl  IsTaus**  it  inak<*s  you  hate 
Cnunwell  and  his  nugn?  Should  the  “Si-ottish  Chiefs*’ 
Im*  suppr(*ss(Hl  iMvnusj*  it  luaki's  your  blood  Isul  at  Eng- 
land's tyranny  ov«*r  Scotland  and  the  unjust  «nrs  she 
wnge«l  against  her  fnH*dom?  Should  Watson's  “Na|K>- 
leon”  Im*  suppn*ss<*<l  tM*cnttH<*  it  makes  you  hate  Englaml 
nnd  France  f«»r  their  inhuman  tn-ntment  to  that  genius 
of  tin*  ag«*s?  Should  the  stori<*s  of  the  struggles  of  Wash- 
ington nnd  his  starving  soldiers  Im*  suppresse«l  because 
it  nrousi>H  ill  f«*<*ling  in  your  h<*nrt  against  the  mother 
country?  To  all  lln*se  qm’stions  we  ansmer,  Nol  a thou- 
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sand  times,  no!  Then  should  Dixon’s  record  of  the  re- 
construction daj's,  the  most  brutal  conduct  in  the  history 
of  the  ages,  be  supprt'sstd  because  it  stirs  Uie  righteous 
indignation  of  the  world?  Shall  the  children  of  the 
SouUi  iKi  taught  lies,  that  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  was  a bjind 
of  desperadoes,  organized  for  treachery  and  theft?  No! 
I>ot  Dixon  tell  the  plain  truth.  It  is  treacherous  and 
infamous  to  hide  it,  for  weaklings  and  scoundrels  alone 
are  afniid  of  it. 

Thes<!  howlers  forgjd  one  of  the  tniths  of  history,  that 
literature  favors  a lost  cause  and  the  vanquished  war- 
riors. The  literature  of  America  for  the  future  will  be 
foimd  hovering  around  those  defeahtl  knigiits. 

Dixon  will  have  an  audience  wherever  he  goes,  liecause 
bo  has  a message  for  the  world.  The  reason  that  his 
Imoks  are  so  pow<*rful  and  move  a whole  naUon,  as  one 
man,  is  that  they  are  everlastingly  true.  Were  they  false 
the  world  would  pass  them  by  merely  with  a glance  as 
flelion,  as  they  do  the  niimereus  other  novels  of  the  day. 
Listen  to  Dixf.n  himmdf:  “If  my  Ins.ks  are  worth  anr- 
tbing,  it  is  lH*<aus<>  they  have  tbeir  deep  n»ots  in  the  nd 
bills  of  my  own  native  State.  If  they  have  any  vitalilr  it 
IS  lici  ause  then-  is  in  them  the  nd  blood  of  mr  heart.  They 
are  living  pagi>s  torn  out  of  my  own  life,  * It  does  not 
matter  what  critics  say  alsmt  my  ItookK  The  world 
will  hear  my  messag,..  for  it  is  from  my  inmost  sonl.” 

IJixoii  is  critJcizid  for  making  a fortune  out  «f  his 
^s)ks  and  plays,  but  that  cann«it  be  called  ignoble 
Rbak.-s,s.are,  the  king  in  the  literary  realm,  made  his 
fortune  in  the  snim>  manner,  and  the  world  worships  him. 

o are,  after  so  long,  liecoming  to  realize  that  Dixon 
N nil  y sincere.  Mis  leaving  the  ministrr  when  he 
nirmd  that  be  was  not  in  his  right  sphere 'prerrs  the 
lomuty  of  his  convictions  and  the  strength  of  a rharac- 
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ter  that  will  dare  to  face  the  criticism  of  the  world  for 
what  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  do.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
News  and  Observer  struck  the  keynote  when  they  said 
that  to  understand  Dixon  one  must  have  regard  for  a 
peculiarly  tense  and  a peculiarly  sincere  character. 
Dixon,  from  Imyhood,  has  been  a bundle  of  activities 
seeking  expression.  In  his  verj’  early  manhood  he  felt 
an  ambition  towards  tlie  stage  as  an  actor,  which  would 
not  iMi  <lenie<l.  The  following  of  that  impulse  brought  , 
its  dLsillusionment.  lie  met  the  mistake  frankly  and 
quit  the  lM)ards  without  a pang,  llis  mind  turned  to 
law.  lie  followed  that  prof(*ssion  with  eagi'mess  and 
with  fire.  Hut  the  law  was  a thing  of  pri'cedents,  and 
Dixon  hims(‘lf  was  a i)rec(Hlent.  So  he  and  the  law  «lid 
not  aigr<H\  It  wais  tlnm  that  he  went  inf<»  the  pulpit,  |>«‘r- 
Imps  because  i)n‘nching,  as  a moans  of  impressing  p<T- 
sonality  on  other  minds  for  goo<l,  wHumxl  to  hold  the 
broaih'st  aiv(*na(*s  for  tin*  tnNiding  hvt  tlmf  n‘<x*gnito«l 
no  gaildanc(*  save  tln*ir  own.  l''or  a while  preaching  sat* 
isfl«‘d  the  man  and  his  call  to  work.  \\  ithin  him  he  felt 
the  ne«xl  to  exert  his  inflnence.  Alsmt  him  he  saw  the 
things  which  s<H>nnMl  to  him  to  nml  the  impress  of 
thought,  so  he  pnxiclnxl.  lie  ])n*ach(xl  eloquently.  Mon*, 
he  pr<*ache<l  originally.  His  metho<l  was  practical,  of 
the  <hiy  and  tinu*.  His  was  a ndigion  which  found  its 
ri'ady  a|)plicntion  in  the  things  which  iie<*ple  wen*  think- 
ing alsmt  at  the  moment.  Nntnnilly  he  <*anuxl  the  n*pn* 
tation  of  sensationalism.  Perhaps  if  was  a tnie  reputa- 
tion, in  so  far  ns  sensation  is  de|s*ndent  on  novelty.  He 
''•ns  novel.  He  is  y«'h  He  will  die  unplaced  in  a class 
'•nrntnlogmxl  jis  a tyin*.  Hut  his  i»n*aching,  if  it  sen* 
•'•'Usational,  was  true  in  that  it  was  Dixon.  He  did  not 
''ait  for  gnidanc(>  hy  pnxxxlent  or  lo<»k  for  it.  He  «as 
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in  the  pulpit,  as  in  his  books  and  in  his  plays,  an  inresti- 
gator  at  first  hand. 

When  he  gave  up  the  ministry  because  of  his  undtness 
as  a pastor,  and  launched  into  the  realm  of  literature,  he 
did  so  because  bred  in  his  bone  was  the  cause  of  the 
South.  The  spirit  of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice 
abroad  in  the  land  again.st  the  motives  and  the  character 
of  his  own  people  had  made  his  heart  sore.  With  the 
audacious  confidence  of  a genius  ho  determined  to  right 
this  wrong  or  to  fake  away  the  excuse  for  its  continu- 
ance. He  wrote  the  “IxMijianrs  Spots”  in  tears  and  fire 
Th(*n  came  the  “Clansninn,”  a note  of  thunder.  .\nd 
now  that  the  storm  has  cleared  away,  the  figure  of  Dixon, 
the  living  genius,  hwims  large  in  the  public  gaze  with  a 
burning  message  which  the  world  will  hear. 


Chjrifi  Duncan  another  page  Professor  Carlyle  has  a 
Mclver.  very  timely  article  in  appreciation  of  Dr. 

Mclver.  Hut  we  cannot  refrain  from  the 
temptation  of  adding  just  anotlier  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  great  host  of  young  women  over  the  State  who  had 
Inirmil  to  love  him,  for  what  he  was  and  n'hat  he  had 
<lone  for  them,  but  who  an*  now  saddennl  because,  in 
tin*  midst  of  a nioinentous  life,  their  firm  friend  was 
smitten  with  ileath,  and  is  no  mon*.  No!  Sot  that,  for 
he  still  llv«*s,  and  long  will  his  memoiy  be  cherishoil  in 
North  C'andina.  The  work  that  he  did  so  well  cannot 
die,  neither  can  he,  for  he  has  n'nn*d  his  monument  in 
the  hearts  and  out  of  the  liv<*  of  the  mothent  of  the 
State,  and  the  childn'n  of  gi'iierations  ye!  to  come  will 
Is*  taught  to  n*ven*  and  love  Dr.  Charh*  Duncan  Mclver, 
their  mothers’  ls*sf  friend. 

He  can  ill  Is*  spnn*d  in  our  State  just  now,  for  there 
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is  so  much  yet  to  be  done  by  these  mighty  educational 
statesmen,  but  during  his  life  he  builded  so  broadly  and 
so  firmly  that  what  he  has  done  will  remain  to  influence 
others  to  devote  themselves  to  this  great  field  of  activity 
and  to  take  up  the  work  that  our  great  educational 
leader  has  laid  down. 
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LEE  B.  WEATHERS.  Editor 

— '02.  E.  R.  Harris,  of  Durham,  was  married  a few  dajw  ago  to  Miss 
Nora  Styron. 

— '01-2.  C.  Almon  Upchurch  is  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Churdi 
at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

—'03.  Isaac  Home  is  taking  a special  course  io  English  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

— '01.  R.  K.  Major  is  acting  president  and  head  of  the  department  of 
Latin  in  Aucheta  College,  Arkansas. 

— '0-t.  Qllbert  T.  Htephenson  returns  to  Harvard  Unirarsity  this  fall 
to  pursue  his  course  in  history  and  politioa. 

— '04.  William  I.,.  Koushee.  one  of  the  M.A.  students  of  the  class  of 
1804,  is  Professor  of  Greek  in  Richmond  Collegn. 

— '00.  Harry  Heck,  an  M.A.  student  of  the  clasa  of  *00,  is  head  of  the 
department  of  education  in  University  of  Virginia. 

— '02.  "Rob"  Camp  is  pursuing  the  coarse  of  law  In  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  took  the  M.A.  degree  there  last  spring. 

—'03.  K.  n.  Fowler  is  studying  in  the  University  of  Chknipx  Ha  is 
taking  a special  course  in  the  department  of  Engliah. 

— '03-'00.  John  M.  Gardner  baa  entared  the  University  Collgp  of 
Medicine,  Richmond,  and  takes  a special  course  in  dentistry. 

— '00.  G.  V.  Kanderlin  is  a student  in  the  department  ed  English  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Sanderlin  lakse  his  degree  this  year. 

— '00,  Richard  Whitehead  has  been  elevteid  t«  the  high  and  rvspsmsl 
hie  position  of  dasn  of  the  Medical  I>ppartmesrt  la  the  Uaivsrsity  of 
Virginia. 

— '02.  (Hiarlea  P.  Weaver  has  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
is  Uking  a special  course  in  Fmglish.  ImM  fall  he  tanghi  la  the  depasrt- 
ment  of  English  in  this  Collsgvt. 

—'01.  Joe  Q.  Adams  is  Assistant  Profasscw  «f  English  la  Oamell 
University.  Mr.  Adams  is  teaching  two  graduate  mnrsss  la  English 
and  bis  work  is  praised  very  highly. 

— '02.  David  Bland  is  superintendMit  sf  the  Oatard  Gradsd  IWhsiaL 
This  school  Is  fortunate  in  havii^;  two  Wake  FWaat  msat  the  priMspal 
being  C.  T.  Goode  of  the  aaas  of  lOOt. 
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— '00- ’00.  W.  M.  Houshall  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busineM  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 

— ’01.  .T.  Ij.  Jackson  has  recently  been  elected  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Wintervillc. 

—’1)5.  John  II.  Kerr,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C.,  has  been  nominated  to 
succcnl  non.  Waller  E.  Daniel  as  Solicitor  of  his  district.  His  election 
is  asKured. 

— 'OO-'Ol.  J.  0.  Newell,  who  studied  two  years  in  Wake  Forest,  goes 
this  year  to  l)ogin  his  niodieal  studies  in  tho  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Baltimore. 

— ’02.  William  B.  Benfrow,  who  has  l»ecn  teaching  at  Matthews,  N.  C, 
for  some  yeors  past,  lakes  charge  of  the  High  School  at  East  Bend,  N.  (X, 
for  the  present  session. 

—’DO.  Bev.  night  C.  Moore  was  in  Biehmond  the  other  day.  where 
he  went  to  deliver  four  biblical  lectures  in  a training  school  held  thart 
for  Sunday  school  workers. 

—'04.  Gaston  8.  Foote  cntere«l  the  graduate  department  of  Eagliah 
in  Columbia  University  this  fall,  l^ast  j-ear  Mr.  Foote  held  a professor- 
ship in  Shorter  College.  Borne,  Georgia. 

—’02.  Bev.  J.  G.  Blalock  has  called  to  the  laimber  Bridge 

Church  in  Bolswon  County.  Mr.  Blalock  is  a fine  pastor  and  the  church 
will  do  well  to  secure  his  valuable  ssrriees. 

—’00.  James  K.  Boyster  is  instn«rtor  in  the  depaHment  of  Kagfish 
language  at  University  «if  Chicago.  Mr.  Boj  ster  cooducta  the  daaaca  in 
old  English  during  the  regular  Professor’s  ahscnca. 

—’DO.  Thomas  11.  Briggs  Is  professor  of  English  in  Charlswtnn  Noc' 
mal  College,  Illinois,  This  is  an  excellent  school,  and  Mr.  Briggs  b 
winning  much  success  as  an  Instructor  In  the  department  of  English. 

—’02.  J.  C.  ClIITord.  of  Dunn,  N.  C.,  has  licm  nnmiaalnd  for  tha 
House  of  Bepresentatlvea  in  the  next  General  Aaaemhly.  His  alectiow 
is  so  Well  assureil  that  he  has  already  picked  out  his  seat  in  tha  haJL 

—’05.  Wingate  Johnson  left  a few  days  ago  to  begin  his  medical 
stuilies  In  Philadelphia — .IcITcrson  C/oHege.  Mr.  Johnson  tm<4i  the  M.A. 
degfiw  here  last  year  and  the  B.S.  degree  in  1004.  He  will  make  an 
axrrllrnl  physician. 

~-‘H4.  Dr.  Charles  Ix«e  Smith,  formerly  Professor  in  the  William 
•*'’'*e||  Collpg„  Uip,.  President  of  Mercer  University,  will  moos  hb 
family  III  Baleigh  very  soon.  He  liecomes  a member  of  the  Edwards  and 
®f«'«»ghl.m  Printing  Company,  which  has  recently  berw  orgsnisnd  aa  a 
*^^l»«'rall.,n.  This  old  concern,  which  has  had  such  wnndraful  swoosas  in 
publishing  huslncss,  has  a greal  future  before  It.  Ik*  wsIom*  Df. 
*th  home  again  lo  North  Carolina. 
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— '03.  S.  A.  Newril  Hm  e»Ublub«d  hioiMlf  in  Um  I«c»1  pracik*  at 
\Villiam«ton,  N.  C. 

— '00.  F.  C.  Nye  continue  aa  aMiatant  in  lAa  Wiatcrrilk  Hi(li 
School,  of  which  Mr.  0.  K.  Linabcrry  l»  prIncipaJ. 

— '02-'04.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nawell,  after  rrewiving  hia  prtrfaation  Aagran. 
acceptnl  an  important  poaition  in  tba  Baltimore  iloapiul  for  Um 
year  lOOO  'OT. 

— '02  '03.  Jarom  Coppodge,  aince  hia  gradnation  in  U»  School  o4 
Pharmacy  in  Columbia  Univeraily,  haa  located  lor  Uw  praetko  of  Ua 
profeaaion  at  Orronaboro,  N.  C. 

—'02.  F.  I).  Hamrick.  adiUir  of  tbo  AAr/bg  Aorwra.  ia  acting  «*>■«*• 
tuto  for  the  Itepublican  nominee  for  the  Ilona*  of  RrpraaantaUroa  and 
ia  canvaaaing  Clrreiand  County  in  behalf  of  hia  party. 

— 'W-'Ol.  Thomaa  J.  (Sold  baa  racantly  lonalod  at  High  l^a*at  to  pm^ 
tic*  hia  prnfeaabiii  of  law,  (j^  partner  of  Maior  Stiii  Iman  in 
hia  branch  office,  and  ia  making  An*  autcaoa  aa  an  allermy. 

—'02.  J.  A.  Maann  haa  raaigned  thr  NkhoU  Ghnrth.  Marian  Connty. 
He  haa  a«rreil  thia  church  four  yeara.  Mr.  ha*  nat  nHntaonnl 

any  plana  for  th*  future,  but  we  hop*  earn*  M4  in  Sanlh  Oamlina  will 
••cure  hia  aervice*  aa  paalor,— ffapltal  Cmarwr. 

—'00-2.  Hobart  U Nunn  haa  bean  apfotntad  to  the  raafnnaakbe  poaf- 
Uon  of  treaaurer  for  th*  Hmboard  Air  Une  Railroad-  H*  haa  bran 
with  thia  company  aoveral  ynara,  and  hia  appoint mani  to  anih  a pmitUan 
•howa  the  conAdenc*  th*  railroad  antlmritim  ha**  In  him  and  hm  «*p*»’ 
ity  aa  a buaineaa  man. 


— Frod.  N.  Ikay  haa  bean  eondneting  a mmting  at  th*  Ntnih  At* 
Church  ia  CharMt*.  He  haa  grown  ia  the  aflaatkma  of  th*  pewfh* 

•ach  time  had  a Urg*  aodiene*  la  hear  him.  There  o«*e  many 
•iona  of  faith  and  anma  nia*  or  Ian  awnimiiini  to  th*  ihnrith  Mr.  Itoy 
ia  a buaInMM  man,  but  h*  haa  won  mnriy  on*  T--t-i~T  oa^ 

W.  I>.  HuriM  i*  Principal  of  th*  nadamnd  Ukgh  iwhmi, 
Uw^ale,  N.  C.  ThU  U on*  of  Ih*  hm*  pmparatery  athmli  In  W#***m 
Caroliaa,  and  **od*  a good  4*l*galian  to  tftah*  Ptomc  Mr  Roma  ha* 
d^  m^h  toward  hnllding  «p  that  mhmd  to  th*  h%h  mnnhaH  R ho* 
atUliml.  and  la  conaiderwd  on*  of  th*  hndiagr  -fi  n - at  to*  danriaC 

— M.  O.  M.  Mull  waa  nnminalad  a tow  day*  •#* 

^anch  of  iha  l^alatnre.  and  to  mneamtow  to*  eonMy 

1 JT!?  nmd*  an  annnnally  to.  r*-.*  

Uad  (ouaijr  aim*  ha  Ualad  there  aniy  tww  yware  t^n.  and  hto  kmti-n 
aaaurM.  Ha  U auparintang^  iU|aa^  ftonhay  whoa 

Haka  Pofoit  man.  " 
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—•02.  Ron.  W.  Pnrham  h»«  rnt4>n<d  upon  poat-f^oaU  ttadiM  for 
the  prcaont  trMion  in  Harvard  Univcraity. 

— '04.  Samual  H.  Yokclcy  haa  rrturnod  to  tb«  Unirrraity  Ooll((c  of 
Mrdirinr,  iUrhmond,  to  puraue  hia  atudioa  in  that  drparUaMit. 

— ’78.  Waller  K.  DaniaU  ha*  mnnenlod  to  rrprr«Mit  hi*  coaraty  of 
Halifax  'in  tho  next  Slate  Senate.  There  will  be  M abler  or  »ort 
patriot ie  nervant  of  the  people  in  that  body. 

— •Oft-’Oll.  Frank  IJmeriek  i*  railroad  a<tet>t  and  UOepaph  operator 
at  Montmorenri,  S.  C.  Mr.  Limerirk  wa*  nurriod  dnrinc  tho  early 
Rumnier  to  Mi*a  IVlla  Patteraon,  an  aUraeiire  and  aoeooipiiahod  yowaR 
lady  of  .Shelby,  N.  C. 

—'80.  W.  H.  UajpMlale,  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Inatraelioa  for  Pttt 
Dninty,  wa*  elialrman  of  the  late  Toxt-Hook  Commiaaion  whieh  waa  ap- 
pointeil  by  the  SUto  Hoard  of  K<lucaUon  to  adopt  a »e«  IM  of  pahUt 
aehiad  book*  for  the  next  five  j-ear*.  Their  report  waa  aahauttad 
Augual  7th. 

— ’W.  A New  .laraey  paper  any*  Rev.  Mr.  (ieo.  A.  Sow*4l  preaehnd 
hi*  Anal  aermon*  a*  pa»tor  of  the  Mat  lion  lUptiiA  tliareh  a few  day* 
*jp>.  He  had  iieen  paator  for  thi*  ehureh  neatly  tfi  yaar*.  and  leavaa 
It  In  a very  healthy  condition,  bi*th  apiiitually  **M  •aaneialty.  H* 
ROC*  into  a new  Aeld  of  labor  at  Palmyra. 

—“Hf  A.  Mr.  .1.  F.  latve  heroine*  editor  of  the  lloaw  Paatd  * papM — 
the  ffome  FieW.  He  haa  ehanfed  it*  forw-U  I*  now  a MRanan  af 
thirty  two  |ta«e*.  Mr.  Uve  ha*  excellent  lltrrary  and  editenal  ftfU 
and  we  expert  him  to  Rive  Sonihem  lUpU*ta  what  they  have  nexar  had— 
a miMlonary  Journal  of  the  Aret  rank.  The  aaberrliAitm  yrtee  4*  tw<«ty> 
Ave  cent*— not  ten  cent*  a*  heretrdorw.— ft*H«eal  Rerweder. 

~*04.  P,  t'..  McDuAWi  made  hi*  debut  on  the  pnlitioal  ifaMf  a few 
•»*Rhl.  *«.,  for  Tammany  Hall.  Now  York  nty.  "Mat*"  ha*  hnRwn  a 
practiea  In  that  city,  ami  t*  an  eloquent  apeak**.  While  In  mIHr* 
•‘•to  he  repreaenle.1  the  Kurclian  Society  in  an  intern«mRi*l#  d*ha»* 
'•••h  Furman  fnlveralty,  in  which  Wake  Forw<4  t«*  the  enp  IkwxnR 
Mm  warmeal  pert  of  the  eempaiRn  In  New  York  b#  will  wake  three 
■peerhea  » ,b,|  ^ ,„BAdent  he  wdll  wake  f<«  btwwff  an 

•nviahl*  reputation  a*  a apeaker  and  p<dltician 

Rev,  Dr.  M.  V.  Mclhime.  of  lUlUmora.  Md,  ha*  h*en  aalkad 
the  paatorau  of  the  rhutrh  at  Aahury  Path,  N.  4,  anf  eill  (VihiMy 
«|-m  the  work  Noiwmber  M Thi.  i*  an  lw.pe*i*wt  held,  and 
MeDuAW  Bill  1,,^  , ^1,  before  kim  to  aecnre  tW  RRM**  «w 

••hnj  nwaiatl  lo  lawnplete  the  Innia*  "f  woraklp  that  I*  now  hwftdWf. 

'•  ••  a man  of  tea.iurcea  and  enerty,  hownwr,  and  aboaU  hare  the 
^•‘pernlbw,  of  ih,  Ibiptiala  ev*rywh**e  In  bilnRint  thta  ewte^yeow  ha  a 

’****^f«il  rnniplsibin.— R«w«a4*MW,  Anr  Fork 

« 
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—’01.  Chan.  E.  McDrayer,  after  taking  two  year*  in  the  medical 
department  of  University  of  North  Carolina,  ha*  entered  the  third- 
year  class  in  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

—’83.  On  the  night  of  October  1st,  in  Norfolk.  Virginia,  “The  One 
Woman,”  a dramatization  of  the  novel  of  our  distinguished  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  had  its  premiere  j>erformanoe.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ia  not 
a dramatization  of  the  novel  of  the  same  name,  but  a study  of  lore  and 
socialism.  In  swift  and  powerful  dramatic  action  we  see  socialism,  a 
demlly  j)oison,  in  the  hour  of  the  eclipse  of  faith,  destroying  the  fibre  of 
Anglo-Saxon  character. 

Tlie  drama  Is  in  four  act*  and  deal*  with  the  greatest  modern  themes, 
the  |)ower  of  love  a*  alTectetl  by  the  movement  toward  aorialism,  which 
marks  our  new  century. 

■”rhe  One  Woman”  is  sup|M>rt«l  by  an  all-star  east,  headad  ky  Gret- 
chen  Dale  in  the  title  role.  Some  of  the  other  characters  ate  Ijawrenea 
Oriflith  as  Frank  Gordon,  Austin  WeWi  who  was  the  mulatto  Silas  Lynch 
in  "The  (Mansman"  cast  a*  Mark  (herman.  attd  Laora  Von  Oilinger  as 
Kate  Kansom  the  socialist  lecturer. 

The  ilrama  is  a lieautiful  plot  of  lore,  full  of  enough  laughter  to 
lighten  the  set*  and  interwoven  with  socialism,  one  of  the  coming  ques- 
tions that  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  for  the  people  to  deride. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  insight  to  this  powerful  production  ws  gir* 
Im>Iow  a synopsis  of  the  plot: 

'The  first  scene  is  the  garden  of  Kuth  SjaitUwood’s  home  on  the  enmpaa 
of  the  I’acifie  University  overbsdting  the  city  and  hny  of  San  Francisen 
«)n  Coniinenceim'nt  day,  spring  of  1000.  Prof.  Frank  Gordon,  the  hcil- 
liant  son  of  the  president  of  the  university  baa  hem  expelled  from  hla 
profrsM>rship  on  account  of  his  radiml  teaching  of  socialism.  He  haa 
gone  to  the  Klondike  regions  ami  diseoverrd  a rich  gold  minn.  .tfter 
this  discovery  he  return*  to  the  university  more  powerfnl  than  ever, 
and  hi*  father  ha«l  IndueecI  the  trustee*  to  siert  him  president  in  hi* 
stead.  They  consent  to  elect  Frank  to  this  position  on  ronditsnn  that 
he  cease  to  agitate  socialism.  The  father  and  Ruth,  the  one  to  whom 
Frank  is  la-trothed,  have  arranged  a dinner  in  Frank’s  henor  Ih*  night 
of  hi*  election,  hut  he  does  not  su>|>ect  their  rml  mmning. 

Kate  Hansom,  a soeialist  l<«-turer,  !■  amither  In  whose  |ev«*r  Frank 
has  iMstmic  entangled.  She  fear*  Frank  nill  deaerl  her  and  eessses  apon 
the  scene  and  arranges  a soeisUstic  mass  meeting  larfore  which  she  an- 
nounces she  will  *|ie*k  and  lie  intnsluersi  by  Flank  GordaaL  Just  aa 
the  dinner  I*  alstut  lo  Im  served  she  ask*  Frank  to  aooanpany  hsv  to  tha 
hall.  He  derides  that  duly  compels  him  to  tear*  and  he  agr***  to  g**- 
The  rhairnmn  of  the  Roard  of  Trustew*  fnrhid*  him  to  go  and  irrilat** 
him  to  tearing  off  hi*  Oxford  rap  and  gown  and  hraaking  with  tW  ntsl- 
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vcrsitj.  Knte,  tho  fiocialist  lecturer,  lends  him  U>  the  meeting  in  tri- 
umph, and  Inter  Frank  ueparts  to  Alaska. 

The  scene  is  shifte«l  in  Act  II  to  the  Klondike  gold  fields  where  Frank 
has  gone  and  l>ecoinc  chief  of  tho  “Brotherhood  of  Man.”  an  organisa- 
tion which  owns  a mine.  He  announces  publicly  his  marriage  engage- 
ment to  Kat(‘  Hansom.  Frank  turns  the  deoils  to  the  mine  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  elan.  Kate  Hansom  covets  the  mine  and  joint  the 
brotherhood.  She  tries  to  persuade  Frank  to  appoint  her  treasurer  of 
the  organirntion  so  she  can  get  hands  on  the  deeds.  Frank  refuMsi.  how- 
ever, and  then  Kate  tries  to  win  Mark  Overman,  the  treasurer  of  the 
clan,  who  holds  the  doeils.  To  carry  this  out  she  deserts  Frank  for  Mark 
Overman.  Frank  realises  too  late  his  heart  is  still  Ruth's,  but  honor 
eoin|H>ls  him  to  go  on  with  his  publicly  announced  marriage  to  Kate. 

Act  111  shows  Frank  and  Kate  aliout  to  marry.  Kate,  however,  fails 
to  g<>t  ]M)ssession  of  the  deeds  to  the  mine  and  at  the  altar,  liefore  the  aa- 
senddisl  crowd  and  after  the  weilding  march  had  started,  offers  to  desert 
frank  for  Overman  if  he  (Overman)  would  show  his  faith  by  mtru*tii^ 
her  with  the  deisls.  He  consents  and  embraces  her  as  Frank  eaters.  A 
duel  follows  Is-tween  Frank  and  Mark  Overman.  Kate  watc^Mw  her 
chance,  stalm  Overman  and  snatches  the  deeds  from  him.  The  crowd 
rushes  in  and  Kate  (siints  out  Frank  as  the  murderer,  b<it  Ruth  springs 
l>etwi>en  thinn  and  holding  the  knife  Kate  dropped  exclaims,  “I  killed 
him  to  save  the  man  I lovo" 

In  Act  IV  the  scene  is  tha  same.  The  marshal  attempts  to  arrest 
Jluth.  but  Frank  with  his  friends  defend  her.  Kate  incenses  the  mob 
'•.V  telling  tliat  Frank  is  alsmt  to  l>etray  them  and  sell  the  mines.  The 
mob  liecomes  angry  and  declare  that  unless  the  deeds  are  pmdneed  they 
"111  l.vnch  the  liiadcr  of  the  brotherhood.  The  deeds  cannot  he  boind. 
Huth  offers  to  surrender  and  go  to  jail,  but  Frank  refuses  to  let  her.  and 
reallf,,s  the  fact  that  she  Is  the  one  woman  he  has  always  loved.  Kat* 
tries  to  prove  that  Frank  killeil  Owrman,  lait  the  crisis  comes  whs«  an 
mlian  guide  who  saw  the  fight  from  a window  turn*  up  and  identifisn 

ate  as  the  murderer.  She  is  arresteil  while  Frank  and  Ruth  sre  nmr- 
riwl. 

fb”^"  *’*^**^*’*‘**'  *'1*  •!'•*  pla.V  and  suit  It  for  all  classes  several  cnoiedy 
rends  are  artfully  woven  In.  Two  Oerman  comedians  and  a giggling 
"onian  are  introilureil.  One  of  the  Oermans  is  n miner,  the  other,  Pnd. 

tto  Schmitt,  a woman  hater,  who  has  written  a hook  to  prove  that 
"onian  has  no  soul.  Another  mo-el  character  !•  Ruth  Sjagtsaviod's  annt. 
" l">s  written  a IsMik  to  prove  that  man  Is  merely  the  missing  link  he- 
"een  Woman  and  a monkey.  These  two  author*  meet,  fall  In  |ov»  and 
|'*'ntradtet  everything  thej'  have  written.  Sex-eral  other  rharaKer*  hri^ 
r>  iin  that  rails  for  irresistihle  laughter.  Kaeh  comedy  pari  hri^r*  oat 

'"mlnmental  fart  that  all  men  fight  antcmiatieallv  and  irresiaUhiT 
tested  hy  loro,  - 7 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS  N.  HAYES,  Editor 


It  is  with  a fooling  of  reluctance  that  we  take  up  our  pen  to  begin 
the  real  work  of  criticism.  Realizing,  however,  that  it  U our  dutjr,  we 
forget  college  duties  for  a while  and  begin  to  glance  over  our  excbangca. 

The  first  to  reach  otir  table  was  the  “Red  and  White."  We  must  say 
that  this  issue  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  for  that  college,  but 
wo  believe  that  this  is  due  to  tlie  fact  that  it  was  issued  so  early,  and  the 
editors  were  pushed  for  material.  However,  this  number  oontaina  two 
fairly  goo*l  essays,  “The  Progress  of  Architecture,"  which  shows  some 
research,  and  “The  New  England  Diarist,”  which,  ww  think.  U the  best 
article  in  this  issue.  It  gives  us  a portion  of  Samuel  Sewall’s  diary, 
which  is  amusing.  The  writer  of  “Bacteria"  says  in  the  beginning  that 
it  “is  indeeil  a very  broad  and  vital  question."  We  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  a broad  subject  and  for  this  reason,  we  believe,  that  the  author 
should  not  have  undertaken  to  treat  such  a subject  in  such  a Hnall  space. 
It  may  be  practical,  but  we  doubt  if  such  an  artide  is  appropriaU  for 
the  magazine.  Two  or  three  good  stories  would  add  cowsiderahiy  to  this 
numlier. 

We  will  now  take  up  "The  University  of  Virginia  klogaiJna."  It  pre- 
sents an  attractive  appearance  and  contains  soene  excellewl  piscea  c4 
Action.  It  has  no  short,  sickening,  threadbare  love  storica.  .bsst  coataina 
a goo«l  variety  of  articles  and  is  a splendid  azompl*  of  what  a eolbg* 
magazine  should  he.  "The  Man  With  the  Green  Eye"  dssarvws  sspscial 
mention.  It  is  told  by  a master-hand,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  hoU  tha 
reader's  attention  throughout.  The  weirdness  and  style  od  the  doey 
reminds  us  of  some  of  Poe's  short  stories.  We  long  for  the  Uose  to 
come  when  our  magazines  will  contain  more  of  snrh  stories  and  l*sa  of 
trite  love  stories.  “The  Education  of  Block  Dog"  is  wsil  told,  thongh  we 
would  place  a question  mark  after  the  referesmss  of  the  two  sesnsa  at 
the  hut.  However,  the  plot  is  grasl  and  wall-developed.  "LsMvatina  and 
Tennyson"  shows  thought  and  careful  study  of  the  taro  paeto,  and  is  a 
good  essay.  "The  Coward'’  and  "The  Thirteenth*  ore  to  he  cinsisil  with 
"The  Man  With  the  Green  Eye."  though  neither  la  quite  so  good.  We 
wish  to  mention  the  Easy  Chair  and  thank  the  editor  far  entertaining 
ua  with  aomething  new.  The  poems  are  very  good.  This  nsagnrins  eaa 
read  with  pleasure,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  nuilntain  this  high  standard. 

We  next  take  up  "The  Trinity  Archive"  whkh  nanlaina  nwse 
stories,  and  a revisw  of  .lohn  Charles  McNsilPs  hoedt  ef  paemow  *^9eagrt 
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^(crry  and  Sad.”  The  review  is  timely,  and  well  done.  "A  Mountain 
Flood"  is  a good  piece  of  fiction  and  highly  interesting.  The  writer’s 
power  of  description,  along  with  the  rapidity  with  which  he  shifts  ths 
scenes,  causes  the  render  to  forget  his  own  surroundings  and  follow  ths 
writer  where  ho  lends.  The  story  is  dramatic  and  wdl-dereloped  on  an 
exceptionally  gcxxl  plot.  “A  Story  Without  a Name”  is  the  next  beat 
article.  "Ilollowe'en”  and  “Jim”  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  two 
alrcndy  mentioned.  “Hallowe’en"  is  tedious  in  some  places.  In  both 
these  stories  the  paragraphs  arc  long,  which  has  a tendency  to  make  a 
story  “boring.”  The  ]>oems  arc  not  l>ad.  Editorial  department  compares 
favorably  with  tlie  other  part  of  the  magaxine. 

The  "Colgate  Madisonensis”  is  a weekly,  and,  of  course,  different  from 
our  other  exchanges.  It  contains  “President  Merrill’s  addreas  at  the  Con- 
vocation Exercises.”  His  suhjecl  is  “The  Scholar's  Democracy”  and  is 
ably  preaentnl.  Ilesides  this  the  magaxine  is  devoted  to  foot-ball.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  notia,  etc. 

This  completes  the  list  of  exchanges  on  our  table. 


CLIPPINGS 


EthM — What  a finely  chiiteled  mouth  you  have!  It  ought  to  be  on  • 
girl's  face. 

Jack — Well,  I seldom  miss  an  opportunity. — lU^utratrd  BiU. 

A LITTLE  AMBIGUOUS. 

“How  was  your  speech  at  the  bamjuet  received?” 

“When  I sat  down  they  said  it  was  the  best  thing  I ever  did.” — Prom 
“The  Humor  of  Hull*  and  Blundtre.” 

IDKN’nFIC.tTION. 

In  a police  court  two  lawyers  ^became  very  much  excited  over  a legal 
argument.  Matters  went  to  such  a pitch  that  they  began  to  call  each 
other  names. 

"You’re  an  ass!"  said  one  to  the  other. 

“You're  a liar!”  was  the  qiiirlc  retort. 

Then  the  judge  said; 

“Now  that  the  eounsci  have  identified  each  other,  kindly  proeeod  to 
the  disputed  points.”— Tif  Hil*. 

SHE  COULD  SWIM. 

“This  is  a nice  canoe,  isn’t  it.  Maud?"  said  the  toll,  dark  voemg  man. 

“Very  nice  indeed,  Charlie,"  replied  the  pretty  girl  sitting  in  the  stem. 

“There  is  just  one  objection  to  it,”  said  the  yoang  man. 

“Indeed;  and  what  is  that?”  asked  the  girl. 

"Oh,  well,  you  see.  if  you  try  to  kiss  a girl  in  this  canoe  there  ia  a 
great  danger  of  upsetting  it,  ami  then  both  the  fallow  and  the  girl  wmtld 
be  thrown  into  the  river.” 

"Oh,  imienlt”  said  the  girl,  reflectively,  and  she  sal  silent  fee  a whilaL 
At  length  she  remarkcfl  softly,  “Charlie,  I can  swim.”— Pif  Bin. 

CAb^AR'S  (WRTSIIIP. 

A noble  young  Roman  named  Caesnr 
Once  ealleil  im  a maid — tried  to  sqneaser. 

Rut  the  girl,  with  a blush. 

Said  the  lad  in  for  "Tnshl 
You  horrid  young  thing!  me  heaaar!” 

Student. — "There  must  be  some  mistake  in  my  enaminatian  mar  king. 
I don't  think  I deserve  an  absolute  aero." 

Inspector.— "Neither  do  I;  but  it  is  the  lowost  mark  I am  aDawad  In 
give."- Tif  Bin. 
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WlUT  IS  A KISS! 

Some  j-enm  ago  the  following  definitions  of  a kiu  were  published,  and 
tlicy  are  here  reproduced,  U-ing  considered  well  worth  the  place  giren 
them. 

A kiss  is  nn  insipid  and  tasteless  morsel,  which  becomes  delicious  and 
delectable  in  pro[K>rtion  as  it  is  flavored  with  love.  The  sweetest  fruit 
is  the  one  of  love.  The  oftener  plucked  the  more  abundant  it  grosra.  A 
thing  of  tiso  to  no  one,  biit  much  prired  by  two. 

The  luihy's  right,  the  lover's  privilege,  the  parent's  benison  and  the 
hypocrite's  ninsk. 

That  which  you  cannot  give  without  taking,  and  cannot  take  without 
giving. 

Tlie  fcKsl  hy  which  the  flame  of  love  is  fed. 

The  flag  of  truce  in  the  petty  wars  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

The  acme  of  agony  to  a bashful  man. 

The  only  known  "smack"  that  will  calm  a storm. 

A telegram  to  the  heart  in  which  the  operator  uses  the  sounding  sys- 
tem. 

Nothing  dividtsi  l>etwt>en  two.  Not  enough  for  one,  just  enough  for 
two,  too  much  for  three. 

The  only  really  agreeable  two-fsced  action  under  the  sun,  or  the  moon 
either. 

The  sweetest  labial  of  the  world's  language. 

A woman's  most  elTective  argument,  whether  to  cajole  the  heart  of 
a father,  control  the  humors  of  a huslsind  or  console  the  griefs  of  child- 
htKsl. 

Something  rather  dangerous. 

Something  rather  nice. 

Something  rather  wicked, 

Tliiuigh  it  can't  l*e  called  a vice. 

Some  think  it  naughty. 

Others  think  it  wrong. 

All  agree  It’s  jolly, 

Tliough  it  doesn't  last  long. 

A kiss  from  a pretty  girl  is  like  haring  hot  treaede  poured  down  your 
bark  by  angels. 

The  thunder  clap  of  the  lips,  which  inevitably  fallows  the  lightniiM 
of  the  eyes. 

A report  at  headquarters. 

Artin^t  of  »fKl  .luIM,** 

hat  the  child  receives  free,  what  the  ,vnung  man  steals,  and  what  the 
•’•'I  man  buys. 

^e  drop  that  runneth  over  whan  the  cup  of  lore  is  full. 

•t  in  which  two  heads  are  better  than  ouei— Ke. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


CAREY  B.  TAYLOR.  Editor 

— No  midterms.  ' 

— State  Fair. — Did  3011  attend? 

— Was  your  girl  there?  Ixits  of  college  girl& 

— MiH.s  Helen  llriggs  of  Haleigh  visited  Miss  Lizzie 
Allen  the  first  wt*ek  in  OctolKjr. 

— Hon.  Edward  L.  Travis,  of  Halifax,  was  a visitor 
on  the  Hill  recently. 

— Mrs.  J.  (\  Massee,  of  Ualeigh,  visited  the  College, 
Oetoher  8th. 

— Mr.  J.  H.  Vernon,  of  Hushy  Fork,  Person  County, 
was  on  the  Hill  rt'cently  visiting  his  son,  who  is  sick  in 
the  Infirmary-. 

— Among  the  innovations  on  the  ('ampus  are  two  new 
VhrHttrrfivUln,  worn  by  Mi^ssrs.  Conn  and  Homer. 

— .Mr.  Henton  Singleton,  of  Henderson,  visited  his 
brother  in  College'  a few  <ln3's  in  October. 

— He'v.  H.  P.  Walker  sp<*nt  si'veral  <la.vs  in  October  via- 
iting  friends  and  his  Alma  Mater,  lie  was  on  his  way 
to  the  fh'minary,  TiOuisville,  Ky. 

— MIsse's  Lulle  Dickson  and  Ixmie  Poteat.  of  the  Itap- 
tist  t^nlversity,  visited  their  parents  the  second  Sunday 
In  Octolier. 

— The  friends  of  W.  I).  Poe  mere  glad  to  him  on 
the  campus  last  month.  He  is  teaching  at  Itnnn.  N.  C. 

—In  our  Inst  issue  we  wrote:  “Mr.  Hremer  was  elected 
S<‘cn‘tar3'  «>f  the  Uw  Class.”  It  should  have  been  Mr. 
A.  F.  Wilson. 
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— Mr.  Ijcslie  Hardy’s  brother,  who  is  in  school  at 
^Varrenton,  visited  him  last  mouth. 

• — Mr.  Talcott  Waite  Hrewer,  of  Kaleigh,  dropped  by 
to  pay  a visit  to  his  many  friends  last  month.  Mr. 
Ilrewer  is  in  btisiness  in  Kaleigh  now. 

— One  of  onr  old  students  and  a friend  of  tlie  College, 
Mr.  J.  ]).  Iliifliam,  dr.,  has  accepted  the  position  as 
assistant  cjisliier  of  the  Hank  of  Wake,  made  vacant  by 
•Mr.  Swann’s  going  to  lAixiugton  to  accept  a (tosition  in 
the  bank  there. 


— Mr.  L.  E.  Alfrt*<l,  of  Hoston,  Mass.,  with  his  bride, 
who  was  .Miss  Stella  llinley,  of  Chattan(K>g:i,  Tenn., 
visittnl  his  mother,  .Mi*h.  S.  H.  Turner,  recently. 

— .Mrs.  Will  H.  Oliver,  of  Florence,  8.  C.,  with  Mrs. 
T.  H.  .Mos(*ley,  of  Haleigh,  visited  her  son,  who  is  a stu- 
‘lent  in  Colleg(\ 

— Mr.  E.  11.  Hnnn,'of  Wakefield,  i>aid  a visit  to  his 
brotluT  sometime  ago. 

— .Mr.  (lay  T.  Horner  was  calle«l  to  Lynchburg,  Va., 
Iho  first  of  Oct<)b(>r  by  the  illness  of  his  brother.  He 
was  gone  a ^v(M>k. 


"~.Mr.  Donahl  (Inlley,  who  rec<*ive<l  his  law  license  in 
August,  has  enler<Hl  King’s  Husin«*ss  College  at  Italeigh. 
paid  his  par<Mils  a visit  last  month. 

I’rof.  Darius  Eat  man  has  ls'<*n  elect«l  Faculty  Edi* 
lor  of  7/ic  //o»r/cr  for  this  y(*nr.  The  edit<*rs  hare  or- 
P»ni7,«.«l  and  proporl iomsl  tJn*lr  work  and  are  no»-  strir- 
hard  to  giv««  us  tin*  Is'st  issue  yvl.  Mr.  Haiwey  Vann 
^''‘Ubir-ln-Chlef,  and  H.  Y.  Tyner,  Husiness  .Manager. 


^Ir.  U«>tM>rt  (1.  Camp,  who  is  n*memls*r(Nl  as  the  sue- 
‘'•'wful  luanagiT  of  the  Wake  Forest  l*nll  team  <»f  ltKt.1.04, 
«lso  nmnagisl  lh(»  University  of  Virginia  team  last 
•>»?.  was  a vlsil4)r  on  the  Cam])us  recently. 
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Tiik  Wake  Foeest  Student 


— Dr.  K.  Walter  Sikes  was  calk'd  to  Atlanta,  October 
lOtli  by  tlie  sickness  of  liis  little  daughter,  Ruth  Janet 
Mrs.  Sikc's  carritHl  her  there  some  time  ago. 

— .Mr.  J.  1).  Proctor  was  ai  visitor  on  the  Hill  during 
the  month  of  Oct-olwT.  He  receivwl  his  law  license  in* 
August  and  is  a sncco.ssful  practitioner  in  his  home  town, 
Lnmlx'rton. 

— .Mr.  William  Ik'ck  Pace,  a young  attorney  and  mem- 
Imt  of  the  cliKss  of  ’03,  was  hen'  during  the  first  week  of 
Octols'r,  trying  some  lawsuits  laefore  ’Squire  Purefoy. 
He  is  one  of  the  young<‘st  attorneys  in  the  service  of  the 
Sealxmnl  .Vir  Line  Railnmd. 

— Hut  what  do  you  think?  Mr.  Walter  (’ohoon,  of 
KlizalM'th  (’ity,  who  t«M)k  law  hen'  last  year  and  nwiveil 
his  licenw'  in  Febniary,  snccumlM'd  to  Cupul's  tlarts  and 
was  marriiHl  October  10th  to  .Miss  Williams,  of  Klixabeth 
('ity.  (’ongnitulatianis,  Walterl 

— Dr.  ('harh's  1C.  Taylor  sja'iit  a w«'<'k  in  Xe«-  York 
last  month  in  the  inta'n'st  of  the  Wake  Fon-sl  (’ollege 
ICndowiiK'nt  Fund.  We  an*  now  trying  hanl  to  raise 
floO.OOO  for  this  iiurfstm'.  Dr.  Taylor’s  class  mK  with 
the  enjoyiiK'iit  of  a (piiK  on  “Psy”  during  his  alwence. 

— .Mr.  Jess«'  Weath('rs]MMin  assisted  Rev.  D.  Hunter 
in  a m«><'ting  in  Fninklin  (’onnty,  a wivk  in  Octols*r. 
J('ss4'  is  one  «>f  onr  Is-st  H|M'akers  and  «-ill  Is*  n'memlierrti 
as  om>  of  onr  deluiters  against  Mercer  l*nir«Tsilr  last 
yc'nr. 

— The  ('ollegi'  band  has  Iss'n  organised,  ami  nmler  the 
leadership  of  .Mr.  Wisslie  Is'iitnin  is  developing  fast  into 
one  of  the  lM*st  c«»llege  Ininds  in  the  Slate.  They  an* 
playing  nnirly  evi-ry  other  aftermsm  ami  at  the  f«s>t- 
ball  games.  It  is  ('omissssl  of  the  folloaing  men:  Solo 
‘'«>rnet,  P.  L.  rkslfelter  and  R.  K.  Walker;  flmt  comet. 
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W.  L.  Curtis;  clarionet,  II.  Pope;  baritone,  II.  M.  Potent; 
tix)inbone,  W.  ]..(‘iiiioii  and  L.  C.  Ilardy;  alto,  P.  C. 
Striujjlb'ld  and  J.  1).  Ives;  tenor,  D.  li.  Zollicoffer;  bass, 
d.  E.  Kay,  dr.;  snare  drum,  C.  K.  McBrayer;  bass  drum, 
K.  L.  I’owers.  Witli  lhirli*eu  pieces  and  the  line  material 
we  liave,  W(‘  should  have  an  A1  baud.  Mr.  Ixninon  makes 
a go(Ml  leader  and  renders  faithful  service  to  the  band. 
A good  band  is  a great  help  towards  gaining  and  hold- 
ing college  spirit. 

— lnt<;r(“st  in  the  moot  court  is  at  high-water  mark. 
Ev(*ry  Saturday  night  the  legal  lights  have  a crowded 
house  to  hear  their  “spouts’’  of  elo<iuence  and  “opinions’’ 
of  the  law.  Tin*  llrst  Satimlay  night  in  October  a very 
int(‘resting  cast*  was  l«*fon?  dudge?  Lyon.  fashionable 
young  lady  had  met  a dashing  young  attorney  at  the 
uutding  of  the  Bar  AsscM'iation  at  .Morehead  City  and 
fallen  in  love,  lie  corresjamdinl  a year  or  so  and  tlien 
bn)ke  up  with  her,  and  she  was  suing  him  fora  bn-ach  of 
pi’omis<‘.  .Mr.  W.  11.  \Veath(‘rs])oon,  the  s4>Iicitor,  was 
assiKi(«<i  ill  (|„,  prosecution  by  .Mr.  C.  .V.  Hall,  while 
.M«*KNrN.  (J.  T.  Horner  and  K.  B.  dowy  app<'nn>l  for  the 
defeiisi*.  The  young  lady  had  nske<l  the  court  to  grant 
l“*r  fr)i)().()()^  I, (It  jifpip  nitlo  s|>o<‘ch(*s  by  the  four  laa'ycrs 
and  a rb>ar  and  stnmg  charge  by  the  judge,  the  jury 
'‘aiiclmlefl  that  she  was  a Hirt,  and  a men*  valentine  is 
Jio  h'gal  III), I liiiiiiiii^  contract,  S4»  they  decide<l  that  the 
•rilliiint  .voung  lawy«'r  should  go  uunnd****!^^!  for  break- 
ag  (he  |M>or  girl’s  heart  and  chann‘s  for  marriage. 

.\nniversary  speak<*rs  have  Iss'n  chos<*n  for  the 
^ nniviTsarv  debate.  The  <|U«‘stion  is.  "Ifrmtlrr<i,  That 
a law  should  Im*  passed  pndiibiting  (he  working  of  chil- 
!***  **  aur  cotton  faetori<*s.”  The  atTinnatlve  side  will 
apheld  by  \V.  E.  8|s*as  and  II.  T.  Stephens,  while 
nny**s  and  d.  C.  Newell  will  defend  the  negative 
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wide.  This  is  an  up-to-daU;  question  and  a live  issue, 
one  which  will  interest  the  members  of  our  Ic^slature 
during  the  winter.  Its  a question  every  North  Carolin- 
ian should  study,  as  this  is  fast  becoming  a manufactur- 
ing suite;  and  whether  or  not  we  shall  allow  the  seed  of 
our  future  citizens  to  be  ground  up  in  the  mills.  It  has 
alnnidy  struck  the  deep  nM»t  and  cut  to  the  quick  with 
some  of  our  iwople,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  our 
Anniversary  <lebater8  will  make  some  great  speeches  pro 
and  <*on.  Anniversary  conn*s  this  year  on  the  fifteenth 
of  February.  A.  II.  Nanney,  of  KutherfonI  County,  is 
omtor  from  the  Knzelian  Society,  and  .1.  W.  Vernon 
from  the  I'hiIomath(‘sian.  The  Kiiztdinn  Society  has 
el(H>t(Hl  for  its  marshals,  .1.  E.  Allen  as  chief,  and  H.  E. 
Fondiand  ami  Fnink  Kurf»*es  as  assistants.  The  mar- 
shals from  the  I‘hi.  Soci«-ty  are  ().  K.  Mangufh,  chief,  and 
Wade  Hampton  and  .1.  I).  Carroll  as  assistants. 

— In  the  I<*cture  to  his  class  in  Livy  the  other  day, 
Professor  Carlyle  usisl  the  word  optimist  and  turned  to 
a sophomon*  and  askid  the  question:  “What  is  an  op- 
timist?” He,  thinking  of  the  occulist,  n*plie«l  quickly: 
“One  who  tends  to  tin*  ey<*s.” 

The  \\ake  Forest  Faculty  QuarfHte,  compnsrtl  of 
Prof.  .1.  L.  Ijike,  first  tiuior;  Pn»f.  I).  Eatman.  second 
tenor;  Dr.  W.  L.  IN»tent,  first  Imiss;  Hr.  Chas.  H Ilrewer. 
siTond  bass.  pnrticipaf«sl  in  the  Sunday  School  Itally 
held  at  the  TalsTnacle  Haptist  Church.  lialeigh.  the  first 
Siimlay  in  ()ef»»lK‘r.  One  of  the  pn|MTs.  commenting  on 
the  music,  said:  “Yott  will  find  fes'  men  who  can  reach 
as  high  a note  as  Professor  Ijike,  or  as  low  aa  I>r.  Hrewer, 
They  make  music  worthy  of  any«me*s  attention.  This 
is  the  same  quartett*-  that  captund  the  midsummer 
UMS'tings  at  .Tackson  Springs  for  the  |Mst  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  told  that  many  fsoide  visited  the  meeting 
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this  past  suninicr  simply  to  hear  the  Wake  Forest  Quar- 
tette.” 

— Tlu‘  preliminary  for  the  selection  of  two  debaters  to 
represent  Wake  Forest  in  the  annual  inter-collegiate  de- 
bate with  Mercer  University  next  Thanksgiving  night, 
was  held  October  U5(h,  with  the  following  men  contest- 
ing for  the  covele<l  honors:  W.  H.  Wejjthersixwn,  O.  It. 
Mangum  and  F.  T.  Uollins,  representing  tlie  Phi.  So- 
ciety; while  Oscar  .1.  Sik(*s,  F.  F.  Ilrown,  A.  H.  Nanney 
and  .1.  11.  llipi)s  spoke  from  the  En.  Society.  The  ques- 
tion ovt'r  which  oiir  two  chosen  repn'sentjilives  will  grap- 
ple with  th(^  .Mercer  hoys  is:  "RcHolvcd,  That  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  shonhl  he  enforctnl  in  South  America.”  Mer- 
cer wilt  defend  the  lu'gative  side  <»f  the  <|uestion  and 
IVake  Fon'st  the  anirmative.  The  delmte  will  lie  held 
Thanksgiving  night  in  Macon,  (la.  We  <all  upon  every 
fellow  in  t'ollegi'  now  to  lend  every  aid  jKissible  to  our 
hoys  by  way  of  encoumgmnent,  material  or  anything 
that  will  help  us  win.  How  many  an*  going?  It  is  to 
Im*  hopiHl  that  a good  crowd  will  attimd.  The  “Old  (lold 
nnd  Itlack”  is  in  the  hands  of  F.  F.  Drown  and  W.  H. 
"Vatherspoon.  Help  them,  Isiys,  to  kivp  it  waving  high. 

— The  n'gular  ehTtiim  for  8»*nlor  S|>*akers  was  held 
in  both  societies  Saturday  morning,  October  fith.  In 
Enxidinn  Sisdety,  Oscar  .1.  Sik«*s,  .T.  H.  Oreene,  .1.  U 
^^‘'I^mdon,  H.  II.  Ferndl,  T.  II.  Heverley.  .1.  It.  Ilipiw 
"‘‘r**  **li><'t(‘d,  while  in  the  Philomntlu*sian  Society.  Walter 
'' •utlnTspoon.  O.  U.  Mangum,  W.  I>ennon,  W.  t>. 
dolinsoii,  ,j_  |{  Turner  were  electisl.  Tlniv  eleven  men 
'•ix'ak  Iw'fort*  a faculty  committee,  and  six  mill  lie  selected 
f ^nnniencement  orators.  The  date  of  the  first  sfirak- 
••K  is  l)(H*emher  tlth,  when  thnv  from  each  society  will 
''I’^'nk.  luid  March  1 llh,  the  rmnninder  mill  speak. 
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— 31  r .J.  Hichard  Crozier  and  family  arrivwl  October 
the  Ist  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  is  the  “star”  left- 
lieldcT  on  the  Southeni  Ixaijrne  Hum  of  that  city.  .Mr. 
Crozier  enH;ml  at  once  uiHin  his  dutii*s  as  Physical 
Director,  and  the  classes  in  the  “Gym”  are  iiieetin;;  every 
day.  Mr.  Crozier  has  the  enviable  n'putation  of  iNMng 
the  bwt  liehler  in  the  Southern  Ix^gue.  The  Atlanta 
Journal  has  the  following  to  saiy  of  him:  “On  the  At- 
lanta team  is  one  player  whos<‘  innate  modesty,  dislike 
of  anything  grandsUuidy,  and  consistent  unobtnisiveness 
often  |>r(!vent  his  achievements  from  n*<viving  their  ri‘al 
valuation  fi«*m  the  fans.  That  player  is  .1.  Itichanl 
( rozi<*r,  tin;  lM*st  left-H»*hler  in  the  Southern  lA*ague. 
Di«‘k  maki'S  no  more  fuss  than  ai  clam,  save  wham  he  is 
sent  to  tin;  coacln>r’s  lim*.  lie  is  nawer  sa-am  around 
t4>wn  tadling  the  wiale-ayaHl,  aiiM>n-niaiutha<aI  fans  of  his 
achievements.  11a*  na*ver  attraia-fs  the  atla*ntia>n  of  the 
crowal  while  going  to  or  a*oniing  fraim  his  iswiliatn  in  the 
fla*hl,  lla*  never  niga  ha*ws  with  the  liliipire.  He  neva*r 
ga*ts  hurt.  Me  ni*ver  hurts  anylsMly.  Ilis  f{a*ia|ing  is 
done  with  neaitna*ss  ami  dis|tait4  h,  anal  fair  gnainal  caiver- 
ing,  au'cnraita*  throwing  ami  fast  liaisa*  running  he  out- 
a'hisM's  any  other  h‘fl-lh*l<h*r  in  Dixia*.  (tna*  aTin  maki* 
tin*  um|ualifh>al  aissa  rlion  that  Diaks  su|s*rb  tiadaling  has 
saiva-al  im>ra*  runs  and  mora*  gann-s  than  the  «i.rk  a»f  any 
aatluT  niemlMT  aaf  Ilia*  ta*ani.  .\  40  air  ritlyanl  sprint  fair 
a shairt  My  is  a-asy  fair  him.  Wha*n  a luili  is  alriva  n over 
his  haaal  he  jmlges  if  at  the  crack  aif  the  lial,  turns  his 
Imek  am  the  ball  and  a lips  if  aifT  at  a lOsaToml  rale  nntil 
fha*  pra)|M>r  s|H>|  is  ramahas],  when  ('nixiar  sto|»*.  turns 
iinal  lets  tin*  spha*ra*  fall  in  his  hands.  .lust  as  ansy. 
Wha*n  aim*  a)bsa*rva*s  llainsholalaT  air  Ilirk.Tt  air  l»um*ll  a’lr 
nnnla*y  air  Wisa*nian  frying  to  hnnalle  similar  smita.  Pm- 
zia>rs  ra*al  ability  bsinis  up.  He  raiva*rs  anerr  Inch  of 
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ground  from  tlie  left-lield  bltaichers  south  to  Koehler- 
land,  from  tliird  bjise  ojist  to  the  fence.” 

— Two  games,  of  the  serii?s,  of  ftmt-bnil  were  played 
•Monday,  Octobiir  7th,  and  Satunlay,  October  13th,  be- 
twei'n  (lie  Tig(‘rs  and  ’Varsity,  two  ])icked  teams  of  Uie 
College.  When  taken  into  consideration  the  practice 
May  had  and  their  (‘xiM'rience  they  wen*  Isith  fjist,  snappy 
games.  They  brought  out  some  star  players  who  would 
Diak(^  any  college  team  hustle  for  a place.  In  the  first 
garni?  the  score  was  nothing-nothing.  N’ed  Harris,  the 
plucky  right  half-back  of  the  ’Varsity,  made  the  only 
«IH>etaeular  run  of  the  game.  It  was  a beauty,  and  had 
he  bemi  supporUnl  with  giMwl  interfenmee,  he  would  have 
‘♦eori'il.  .liiii  Turner  did. some  jiretty  line  bucking  and 
hurdling,  lie  hits  a line  hanl  and  heavy.  Will  Ixater, 
Hie  little  quarter-back  of  (he  Tigers,  showed  great  skill 
in  handling  a team  and  in  tackling.  He  made  three 
**<*asational  taekb's,  saving  his  team  from  defeat  twice 
*0’  a IsMiutiful  tackle.  Hardy  also  plny«l  a goixl  game 
“t  (luarter-back  for  the  ’Varsity.  Parker  prov«I  to  be 
HlsMit  the  best  man  in  the  entin*  line.  Playing  at  rights 
btekle,  h(>  n>eeive<l  the  ball  siweral  (iini-s  and  bnke 
*l'rough  his  opponent’s  line  for  substantial  gains.  Ham- 
*|^»  k at  left -end  jilayi'il  a st  rong  game  and  maile  it  hard 
‘•r  men  coming  around  his  end.  The  game  a’as  played 
•n  two  tlftiHui  minute  halves.  The  sivond  game  was  rral 
^plball.  q'li,,  ’Varsity  won,  2 to  0.  on  a touch-bark. 

for  the  siM’ond  game  was  as  follows:  TipTs — 
j'etiter,  K.  (’lark;  left-guanl,  T.  C.  White;  left-tackle.  H. 

•■own;  left-end,  11.  Powers;  right-guard,  K.  (J.  .Vnders; 
Ij'k  it-tackle,  I-',  (’ollins;  right  end,  V.  I./egge(t;  quarter- 
\\.  10.  I,i^(,ir;  |(.ft  half-back,  l.unsfonl;  right  half- 

HiT.f  " ■ ‘ full-lNu  k,  K.  K.  \Miite,  ’Var 

Itu'-up  was — ivuter,  L.  Dunn;  left-guard.  H.  S.  <lay; 
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left-tackle,  H.  G.  Parker;  left-end,  11.  Ford;  right-guard. 

P.  W.  Gay;  right-tackle,  K.  Elvington;  right-end,  Uoy 
Eloward;  quarter-back,  l>e«lie  Hardy;  left  half-back,  J. 
H.  Hill;  right  half-back,  NhI  Hairris;  full-back,  J.  B. 
Tunier.  In  this  second  game  Harris  was  the  brightest 
star.  He  was  worketi  hanl  and  too  much,  but  every 
time  making  substantial  guin»  for  his  team;  one  time  he 
escaiKHl  the  clutches  of  the  ends  and  circled  the  Tigers 
left  end  for  a run  of  20  yamls  lK*fore  he  was  downcil. 
The  enthusiasm  was  at  high  piUh  ami  the  rooting  was 
strong  and  loud.  There  is  nothing  that  will  aid  college 
spirit  mori!  than  footlnill.  These  two  games  prove  con- 
clusively that  it  is  wantiHl  and  nmle<l  here  at  Wake  For- 
est. There  is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place;  nothing 
to  stir  up  college  spirit  during  the  fall  term— ttive  us 
fmitball.  There  is  g(KMl  material  here,  and  all  we  want, 
hoiie  for,  ami  e.xisM  t,  is  a simple  little  notice  from  the 
Tntste<*s,  saying  “Piny  Iwill  1”  We  an*  Iwtind  to  have  it 
or  elw  allow  our  athletics  to  dwindle  into  oblivion. 

—Did  the  Newish  imi-t?  Well,  yin.  They  were  sum- 
moiuMl  to  nnet  in  the  old  chajs*!  one  aftemo»in  at  two 
o’clock  for  the  puriMss*  of  organising  the  class  and  elect- 
ing its  oHlcers.  At  the  d<sir  was  the  local  chief  of  police, 
who  had  Imi-u  paid  fifty  i-eiits  ti»  pn-vent  the  entrance  of, 
ami  n*jn-t  all  men  ex«M'pt  thos«*  who  had  the  pass-wonl. 
Alsint  ninety  of  the  new  men  wdemnly  assembleil,  and 
the  <hstr  lM*lng  Im-knl,  proc<’e«leil  to  biisiness.  K«l»-ard 
(’onn  was  ehn-teil  teinis»rury  chairman,  but  at  this  in- 
stant the  d(M>rs  mirarulously  flew  apart  and  an  army  of 
Hophs'in  tine  onler  lnvade«l  the  hall,  ami  at  the  point  of 
their  authority  held  up  the  Fnwhmen.  IWore  they 
could  Interfen*  with  the  ebs-tion,  the  merting  bail  been 
adjonrm**!.  .\inong  the  Newish  mere  found  many  men 
who  wen*  adepu  in  the  art  of  “tripping  the  light  fan- 
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tastlc,”  in  dancing  and  singing.  Great  promise  »-as  in- 
dicated by  them  in  excellent  material  for  oratorical  dis- 
play. Men  who  had  develoiHHl  powerful  voices  at  home 
“down  on  the  farm”  hy  calling  the  cows  and  hogs,  and 
had  uc<iuired  graceful  gtistures  hy  h(K‘ing  cotton  ami 
pulling  corn,  showed  the  {mssihility  of  magnifii'cnt 
acliieveimuits  in  the  sacnnl  halls  of  Kuzelia  and  Philoma- 
the.sia.  At  the  end  of  this  fun,  wonl  was  socivtly  trans- 
mit tinl  from  man  to  man  among  the  Newish  to  meet  at  u 
Pertain  hour  in  the  law  lecture-room.  At  the  appointed 
hour  a f<‘w  of  thest;  brave  and  valiant  Newish  congre- 
Rated  suec(*safully  without  moh^staUon  and  electe<l  the 
following  men  while  the  upjKT  classmen  were  at  tho 
•mst^hall  gjime:  President,  K.  L.  (Vmn;  Vice-President, 
'V.  K.  PcMiune;  Secretary,  W.  (\  Hn-wer;  Tn-asurer, 
H.  Hay;  Historian,  W.  S.  Hritt;  P<H*t,  .1.  P,  Harris; 
1‘rophet,  (\  L.  ()|iv,.r. 

—On  Tuesday  night,  Oetolwr  ”d,  Pol.  Kobert  Hingham, 
‘•f  Hie  famous  Hingham  School,  Asheville,  N.  deliv- 
PPeil  (he  tlrst  of  n s(>ries  of  lectun*s  to  l>e  gi\*en  liefore  the 
" ’'dent  body  from  time  to  lime.  The  earlier  portion  of 
lecture  was  eoneernnl  with  s<‘tting  forth  the  prtM-nxi- 

nee  of  Southern  men  in  the  achievenn*nts  of  the  |wisU 
^ p KIHike  of  the  far-n‘arhing  results  of  (he  public  labors 
OnroH*'*^  and  William  A.  Graham,  sons  of  North 

am?*  /***’  ««  eann-st  and  strong 

Pen/"  .v«»nng  men  of  the  S«iuth  to  conn^ 

lo  It*  * to  the  high  task  of  restoring  (he  South 

There  ***'**'*'*'  P'a*ilinn  of  fsiwer  in  the  national  life. 

^forio'i  <he  young  men 

*^ouil  * ***  " ***'  fellnwH  in  other  institutions  of  the 
first  * "'*''***  *'"'•*  Hie  n^sponsibilitv  of  settling.  The 

ntiomrr  '*"■  "f  "«• 

'■«  of  history  that  n reasonably  intelligent  roan- 
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try  like  ours  should  have  submitted  so  long  to  a policy 
dictatetl  and  maintained  by  monopolies  at  the  exjKjnse 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  radical  change  of  the 
policy  was  inevitable.  It  would  come  by  reformation, 
we  might  hope,  olherwiw!  by  revolution.  The  negro 
problem  was  next  treabnl.  The  rei>eal  of  the  Fift.«enth 
Amemlmeut,  virtually  made  by  the  South  in  iveent  y.-:in, 
with  the  aniuieseenee  of  the  North,  will  not  «*ttle  it. 
Colonizjitiou,  amalgJimation,  slaver>*  are  unthinkable. 
The  only  i-emainiug  alternative  is  sulKinlination.  in  so- 
«ial  and  industrial  relation  to  the  white  race.  There 
will  he  demand  for  tin*  largi*st  wisdom,  nuKleration,  and 
intelligenee  to  mieh  a sidution  which  will  con*‘ne  the 
higlust  intmists  of  thos<*  conc<*rn(Hl.  .V  third  problem 
for  their  solution  was  th<*  acquisition  of  all  North  .\meri- 
can  t»*rritory  by  the*  Fnitisl  States. 

—The  College  llulletin  for  October  is  out,  and  the 
following  is  the  contents:  “The  ('ollegi?  Infirmary,’  by 
Pn>fessor  Mills;  "The  I'liilosophers  Stone  and  Some 
Other  Stom*s,”  by  Dr.  (’.  K.  Taylor;  “The  Uw  >»ch'>oI  " 
with  list  of  its  students  who  Imve  obtaimsl  lieensi*  (2i  i >, 
by  I»rofess4»r  Ottlley;  Faculty  Personals  and  .Vnnounc^ 
nients.  The  scem*s  of  the  ('nmpus  and  Infirmary  add 
very  much  to  its  iH^auty. 

— Sunday  night,  S<‘ptemlsT  H(Mh.  Ib*v,  Mr.  Iloltihau- 
wn,  of  WlttenlMTg,  Oeminny,  deliwml  his  dellghtfnl 
hH-ture  on  .Martin  Luther.  It  was  b<-autifnl.  and  at 
tlnu*s  the  s|K‘aker  nsM*  to  helgfits  of  ebs]Uenre  in 
trnying  the  <»nleals  through  which  lAither  passnl  and 
came  out  sucii*ssful.  The  sjK^kiT  sakl  tlnTr  were  three 
gn*jit  emnnri|Nition  e|M>chs  in  the  world’s  history.  The 
first  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Israelite*  and  their 
fnsMlom  from  Isindage;  the  siT«*nd  «as  the  death 
Christ  dividing  the  world's  history  Into  two  distinct 
{leriisls;  tlie  thlnl  was  the  Ilebinnatlon.  IrsI  by  Luther, 
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freeing  tlie  civilized  world  from  the  bondage  of  the  Ro- 
man Cntliolic  Churc'h.  When  the  s}>eaker  referred  to 
Ijuther  tj  trial  scene  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  and  his  burn- 
ing of  the  papal  bull,  he  rt'ached  his  climax  and  showed 
h(!  was  iwrfect  master  of  his  subject  Uig  pictures  of 
Luther’s  inward  life  were  so  vivid  and  real.  He  referred 
to  Luther’s  singing  on  the  streets  when  a mere  lad  for 
money  to  pay  for  his  (nlucation,  and  told  us  how  day 
after  day  he  would  sing  in  the  OA’ening  hours;  and  when 
the  peojjle  had  faihMl  to  resjHuid  to  his  childish  calls  for 
ii«‘Ip  and  h(‘  was  fast  losing  hojH*  of  gaining  a pittance, 
one  afternoon  he  declannl  he  would  sing  just  one  more 
«onK  «ii<l  then  quit ; when  in  the  midst  of  that  musical 


app(*al  that  was  from  the  heart,  a <loor  ojK*ne<l  and  a lady 
appeared  and  invitnl  him  in.  “Ilis  midnight  gloom  was 
turncNl  suddenly  to  ini»lday  brightness.”  The  s|ieaker 
c1os<h1  by  <-alling  niton  the  Church  of  <1o<l  to  stand,  as  did 
'"tiler,  against  all  odds  and  even  crtMsls  for  the  Living 
^o<i-  ll(‘  ealhsl  tipon  the  individual  to  take  Luther  as 
<'.xutupl(>,  and  make  a (hTithnl  stand  for  Him.  Ilis 
•’ibiift'K  to  our  lilMTty  wen'  Is'yond  question  the  pret- 
<“Bt  heard  hen*  for  sonu*  lime.  The  lecture  on  the  whole 
cjilhxl  by  all  the  1m*sI  they  ever  heanl  of  its  kind. 

Co"***  "^  *"^***^'*  “over  alloweil  any  sho»-  to 

and but  they  have  ntw-indod  that  old  law 
' "ill  allow  two  to  come  this  year  pnividnl  the  (ilee 
M«'\"***  ****  •’•‘'^pidislble  for  the  financial  sucmw.  On 
^ ‘uujiy  Iiijji,,  x„veuilM*r  IL’th,  the  Rostitn  Orchestral 

Litl(*  " **  has  a national  repu- 

nnd  no  doubt  will  give  us  an  ent4>rfainmenl  m-orthr 
Rurh'**^  '*y''«"iance.  It  will  consist  nf  high-class  music, 
and  tr.  <Marlelle.  Flute.  Violin,  tvilo  sohm,  etc., 

soio  oIT**^*’  *’«t*.  This 

ance  ' ***’'  cnnuimge  by  their  altend- 

>«'t’s  ‘L 

' his  club  a eniwdnl  Iioum*. 
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CHRISTMAS 

IIY  W.  O.  JOJINWIX,  ’07. 

hail  Mi'hwmI  ('hristJiiaa  tide*, 

An«l  Hlioiit  thy  praiacH  far  and  wide, 

TIkmi  day  of  joy  ainl  mirth; 

Thou  lM>autiful  l)h‘HW‘<l  holiday 
That  l)idN  ua  east  nu-h  rare  away, 

And  hail  a Saviour'a  hiiih. 

The  eliihlreii  ajMirl.  around  the  fire. 

And  ('hriatuiaa  joya  never  tire 
Or  a<M‘iu  to  1m*  alNitial. 

Tin*  riu^  of  lau(;hler,  nh*<*,  and  mirth 
Keuda  f«»rlh  tin*  jM*al  luNtnl  round  the  earth. 
With  ehildluMMra  joya  fn*ipl>t«l. 

f'hihlrc'U,  UH<*  theai*  jdeaaun'a  well. 

Knjoy  eaeh  aouiidin;;  ('hriatniaa  ladl, 

I'or  ap*  will  mar  y<iur  pleel 
^^heu  Sjinin  t’laua  no  mon*  ia  nial 
And  you  for  feaata  no  plenauri<a  fwl. 

Then  you  will  ajiy  with  me: 

plve  me  haek  thoae  hapjty  daya 
f'hrialmaa  at4iriea,  laya  and  |4aya, 

Thoai*  <laya  «»f  Idiaaful  joy. 

Olve  me  apaiii  a Hanfa  t'laua, 

ilh  a Iwardy  fan*  and  a atately  p<»iiM\ 
Make  lue  n frolimtme  laiv! 
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“lAit  me  think  those  tales  are  true. 

Of  Santa  Claus  with  his  reindeer  crew, 
And  wondrous  magic  sled! 

How  the  reindcHTs  trip  and  l)ound  along 
To  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  Santa’s  song, 
I hear,  all  snug  in  IhhJ. 

"Ijct  me  look  with  mufllwl  breath. 

In  the  stoi'kiug  hanging  aliove  the  hearth. 
To  view  ("ach  shining  toy! 
liCt  nu?  feed  the  exultant  pride, 

Of  the  child  that  stands  close  by  my  side. 
And  this  will  Is*  my  joy.” 
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HIS  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

nv  WILLIAM  II.  VANN,  ’07. 

Amonjjc  thronjjs  hurrying  along  a strwt  in  New 
York,  crowding  and  jostling  ns  they  iMisstsl,  there  were 
few  who  look  any  thought  of  the  winther.  The  light 
snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  afternoon  had  hut 
little  (*ITect  upon  the  Christmas  shoppt'rs,  save  to  make 
a r(>dd(*r  tingi*  on  the  clu*eks  of  the  young  |)eople  and  to 
cause  th(‘  older  ones  to  draw  their  cloaks  and  mufflers 
moil'  closely  around  them.  The  Christmas  spirit  was 
in  the  air,  and  they  cansl  not  for  the  cold. 

To  Carroll  (’artwright,  however,  the  Christmas-tide 
hronght  with  it  no  note  of  joy,  no  glad  thought  of  home 
and  friends.  Drawing  his  thin  overcoat  around  his  neck, 
he  thriMuh'd  his  way  along  the  crowdeil  street,  Pnwntly 
•>e  stopiM'd  at  a restaunint;  and  after  giving  his  modest 

order  for  sup|>er,  sat  idlv  waiting  until  if  should  lie 
filhsl. 

What  a chang(>  since  last  Christmasl  In  dune  he  had 
lak(*n  his  degns*,  confident  that  a short  time  only  was 
ncTessary  to  make  himsi'lf  well  known  in  the  m-orld  of 
J<‘tt<>rs.  iinj,  Niidden  di>nth  of  his  father,  leaving  hia 
mother,  sist(>r  and  small  brother  dcjiendent  on  him.  had 
alteriNl  his  plans,  and  Carroll  was  glad  enough  to  accept 
a newspup(it.  position  in  New  York.  Now  he  was  begin- 
•••ug  to  n*ali7,(*  that  journalism  was  not  a flom-ery  bed  of 
<^se.  |„„j  |,j^  highest  nnihition  in  college  to  he 

leading  wrlt4‘r  for  some*  jirominent  magazine;  he 
auciiNl  himsi'If  hh  Is'ing  known  thmugliout  the  jonmal- 
’’1  e World  as  a strong,  fon*eful  writer;  instead,  he  was 
'in  ’nown  to  all  save  his  immediate  associates,  and  mak- 
"I?  harely  enough  t<i  support  himself  and  those  depeod- 
on  him. 
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He  finished  tlie  mwil,  rose  slowly  and  iwsseil  out, 
iniii^Iin^  with  the  crowd.  Was  there  no  gladness,  no 
hope  of  (Miristmas  joy  for  him?  No,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  “tough  it  out,”  as  he  us«l  to  say  at  col- 
leg«?.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could  rememl»er  he  had 
no  (Miristma.s  gifts  for  the  home  people.  Mother  and 
Annie  would  understand;  but  little  Frank — ^yes,  he  must 
get  something  for  the  child,  if  nothing  more  than  a 
cheap  toy. 

Hlowly  he  walked  on,  ami  presently  reached  the  news- 
pajH'r  office.  A larg<*  ismter  attracted  his  attention: 
“Illustrat<*<l  ('hristmas  h^lition.  Special  Stories.  Onler 
in  AdvaiKH*.” 

It  s<*t  Carroll  thinking.  Here  was  an  opportunity; 
why  shouhl  he  not  write  a ('hristmas  story?  It  would 
m(*an  promoticm  and  higher  salary,  besides  the  extra 
pri7.<*  money,  lie  would  ask  the  e<litor:  at  least  there 
coubl  Ik*  no  harm  in  trying. 

(’amdl  pn*s<*nt<*<l  himself  at  the  office.  The  e«lit»>r 
l(M)k(‘d  up. 

“You,  ('artwright?”  he  said.  “I  suppose  you  want 
your  assigniiH'nt?” 

“Y<*s,  sir.” 

“W«*ll,  there’s  that  ('ummins  case  down  on  the  rast 
siile;  young  man  of  g«Ksl  family  in  jail  for  stealing. 
Itather  a bad  busim*sK.  I’m  afraid,  but  see  what  you  can 
make  of  it.” 

“.VII  right,  sir;  but — is  that  all?  Will  there  not  b»»  a 
Christmas  story  f<»r  to-morroa’’s  evening  edition?” 

“Yi*s;  wi*re  you  thinking  of  a-riting  one?” 

“No,  sir,  only — if  it  has  m»l  Isvn  given  to  sooieone  els«* 
— 1 might  try.” 

“Well,  ('artwright,  lhr««**  othera  are  vriting  special 
stori«*s  and  we  sltnll  accept  the  best  handnl  in.  The  prite 
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is  a IniiKlrcHl  dollars.  You  may  try  your  hand  if  you  like, 
of  course.” 

Alas  for  his  hoiK's ! What  could  he  hope  to  accomplish 
wht*n  tlinv  other  experienciyl  men  wore  trying?  A lump 
ros(‘  in  his  throat,  hut  he  bravely  kept  it  down. 

“Well,  if  won’t  hurt  to  have  a try,”  he  muttoivd  as  he 
left  the  olllce.  “Perhaps  1 may  get  something  for  it,” 
Hut  tlu^  aKsignmeut.  must  come  first.  PnK*<H*<ling  to 
the  twenty-eighth  jsdice  station,  his  pn*s8  eanl  gaimsl 
him  admittance,  and  he  was  ushennl  into  the  office.  His 
business  was  briidly  state<l. 

“We  want  to  know  about  the  (''ummins  ca.se,” 

“Not  much  to  1h‘  known,  sir,”  replied  the  offict'r. 
“Young  man  charge<l  with  obtaining  gnnvri**  under 
fals(>  pndiMises.  11  is  wife  wouldn’t  admit  it;  said  ('uin- 
•aiiis  k(*|)t,  an  account  and  would  jmy  for  the  gissls;  but 
lie  owm^d  uj)  when  arn^ttsl,  saying  he  had  no  explana- 
to  maki*,” 


“May  1 s(v  him?” 

“Y«‘s,  if  you  like,  though  1 don't  think  ycHi’ll  pd  much 
of  him.” 


He  follownl  |lu‘  officer  to  a c<*ll. 

“Ueporter  to  s<m*  you,  ('ummins,”  (he  offic<‘r  said. 

'The  prisom*!*  sat  on  the  nide  iron  Isslsti-ad,  leaning 
forward  with  his  b(>ad  in  his  hands.  ,\s  the  officer  left 
f'limmins  bsikiMl  up. 

“\N(‘1I’»'»  ^vas  the*  sulb*n  gnvting. 

‘Mr.  ('ummins,  1 am  a ]»n*ss  n*pn*s«*nta(ive.**  said  the 
ri‘|M)rter.  “Have  you  anything  to  say  in  n*gan!  to  this 
unfortunate  oc<’urr<*nce?” 


Ill*  was  Hll(*nt  for  a moment, 

“Kup|M)S(>  1 <ion’(  cbisme  to  say  anything?  It’s  my 
roiicern  why  I got.  (be  gissls — stole  (hem,  if  you  «'iU— • 
und  a p*ntleman  does  not  like  to  have  the  public  itrring 
Inio  his  ntTnirs.” 
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Carroll  wtus  familiar  with  prisoners,  but  he  had  never 
heard  one  speak  of  hims(df  as  being  a gentleman,  lie 
looked  at  the  man  again  closely;  the  face,  though  pole 
and  haggard,  bore  the  marks  of  refinement,  and  he  knew 
instinctively  that  it  was  no  ordinary  criminal  he  was 
dealing  with.  The  word  “gentleman”  did  not  seem  at 
all  inapplicable  to  tlie  prisoner. 

“And  you  have  no  statement  to  make?” 

“No;  the  pajM'rs  will  have  enough  of  it  without  my 
saying  anything.” 

What  should  he  do  now?  Here  was  a gentleman,  as 
he  must  Isdieve,  accus*^!  of  dishonesty,  who  would  say 
nothing  in  defence  of  his  action.  Carroll  hesitated;  the 
man  had  awakennl  his  syniimthy  and  interest, 

“.Mr.  Cummins,  you  are  in  trouble;  perhaps  I can  help 
you.  Wouhl  you  mind  telling  me  the  reason  why  you 
an‘  hen*?  I promise  that  nothing  you  say  shall  be  pub- 
lish(*<l  without  your  consent.” 

The  prisoiK'r  look<*<l  up  with  a kindly  expression. 

“I  thank  you,”  he  said  simply,  “but  there’s  nothing 
you  ran  do.  I was  out  of  a job;  it  stis  a case  of  starving 
or  Mtmling,  ami  1 t<K»k  rhant’es  on  the  latter.  Luck  was 
ngiinst  me,  and  1 must  bear  the  consequences^’’ 

“Have  you  no  friends  or  relativiw  in  the  city?” 

“Helativis?  Y<*s:  I wish  1 hadn't.  If  It  were  not  for 
him  I wouhl  not  1m*  hen*.” 

“Him?  Who  is  he?” 

“.My  father.” 

“And  Ih*  will  not  help  you?*’ 

“Help  me?  I tell  you,  .Mr. — ” 

“Cartwright  is  my  name;  Carroll  Cartwright.” 

“.Mr.  Cartwright,  you  will  doubtless  hr  surprised  to 
know  who  I am.  Cummins  is  only  an  aasumed  name; 
my  father  is  Milton  Webb.” 
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Carroll  plainly  showed  his  astonishment;  Milton  Webb 
was  one  of  New  York’s  wealthiest  manufacturers. 

“I  don’t  wonder  that  you  arc  surprised.  A year  ago 
I was  in  my  father’s  oflice.  Ihicause  I would  not  do  as 
he  wislunl — heeans(*  1 inarritHl  the  girl  I loved,  instead 
of  the  one  he  wanl(Ml  me  to— he  disinherited  me.  What 
was  1 to  do?  1 ku(‘w  no  i)n)fession;  for  a while  I tried 
o<ld  jobs,  hut  for  the  last  tlm>e  weeks  I have  iKvn  without 
any  means  of  sni)port..  And  iny  wift* — Cod  help  her!  He 
alone  knows  what  will  iKH-ome  of  her  now.” 

A wave  of  symimt.hy  swept  over  Carroll.  Here  was  a 
nmn  who  like  himself  had  experienced  misfortunes,  and 
he  felt  a (lesin*  to  help  this  fellow-sufferer. 

“.Mr.  Wehh,”  he  sjiid  brokenly,  “you  have  my  «leepo8t 
nynipathy,  for  I too  know  what  it  is  to  l»e  disappointctl 
in  tif(>.  C’an  yon  think  of  nothing  1 ran  do  to  help  you?” 

“Om*  thing,  Mr.  Cartwright;  would  you  mind  explain- 
ing  to  my  wife?  1 <lid  not  have  time  to  tell  her.  She 
nuisl  g«)  hack  to  h(*r  Inune.  Tell  her  I shall  lie  fre<*  before 
very  long,  (hxi  willing,  and  then  we  will  make  a frt'sh 
Rtart.  And  may  (hsl  hh>ss  y<m  for  your  kindness,  sir.” 

Carroll  was  too  full  f(»r  wonls;  silently  he  graspe^l  the 
»>an’s  hand  and  w<>nt  out.  doing  at  once  to  the  address 
given  he  found  the  wife  atnl  exi>lnine<l  to  her  the  circum- 
Rtjineis.  lie  promis(Ml  his  lM*st  efforts  to  have  her  hus- 
band r(‘has4Hl,  and  on  (h*|sirting  left  her  a five^lollar 
hill  nil  In*  had  savisl  to  s«*nd  home. 

t^he  in't'ds  it  more  than  we  d»t,”  he  cxplainnl  to  him- 
'’’’If*  “and  moth(>r  will  understand.” 

At  the  <»nin*  hi*  n'lmrtiil  that  Cummins  wnnld  say 
nothing  for  publication,  and  simply  wrote  up  what  he 
had  learnnl  from  the  ollli’i'r. 

“All  right,  sir;  that  will  do  for  tonight,”  the  editor 
Raid,  “iiy  your  story  must  U*  in  early  to-mor 

**ow  morning.” 
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It  was  the  first  time  Carroll  had  thought  of  the  story 
since  leaving  the  office;  he  had  lost  siglit  of  it  in  his 
interest  for  the  young  man  whose  misfortunes  were 
greater  than  his  own.  When  at  length  he  reached  bis 
room,  however,  the  thought  returned.  Yes,  he  would 
write  a storj-;  hut  what  aljout?  There  was  not  a subject 
he  could  think  of  but  what  had  t»e<*n  writUm  on  time  and 
again,  ^^’hat  wais  the  use  of  trying,  anyway?  The  Christa 
mas  spirit  was  not  in  his  ln*art ; it  had  no  plai'e  with 
him.  Did  the  w»)rhl  know  of  a case  such  as  his?  Did  it 
can?  that  ev<*n  at  the*  ('hristnias-tide  a man  was  in  jail 
for  trj'ing  to  sustain  life? 

Carn)ll  st^irtcsl  up  fnuu  this  reverie,  got  out  his  |>aper, 
and  lK‘gju«  to  write.  The  worhl  ought  to  know;  it  shouhl 
know.  Me,  Catroll  Cartwriglit,  would  n'rite  a Christ* 
mas  story,  not  of  joy  and  iK?nc<*  and  gladness,  but  of  the 
sorn)w  and  ghsuu  which  filhsl  the  hearts  of  so  nianv 
in  tJiat  vast  city. 

lie  wn>te  st4‘ndily,  eann*stly  for  a long  time;  it  was 
late  at  night  when  at  length  he  Kt<»|M'*'*l-  The  title  of  his 
Ktor>-  was  an  unusual  one:  “('hristmas  in  a CHI.”  He 
luul  taken  the  story  of  young  Webh,  changetl  and  aitt'reil 
it  so  as  not  to  Is*  n'cogniMsI,  and  «-oren  into  it  all  the 
sadtu^sK  and  d(‘S|Miir  which  filhsi  the  heart  of  the  pris* 
oner,  the  anguish  of  a helpless  and  distremeil  wife,  the 
coldness  of  the  uncaring  rich,  ('arroll  |sMirer|  all  his 
own  soul  into  the  stiiry;  the  hinging  for  hons*  ami  lovisl 
OIH-S.  the  loneliness  of  a life  without  friemls.  When  at 
Inst  he  had  tlnislusl  mid  (Miphsl  the  slonr,  exhanstion 
coin|M‘ll«sl  him  to  s«s*k  n*st. 

The  next  luorning  he  hiirrhsl  to  the  newspaper  office 
iniiiuslintely  after  breakfast  to  band  in  the  story.  The 
siicnnsfiil  pim>  with  the  name  of  the  author  wonhl  md 
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he  known  until  the  evening  tnlition  }ii)i>oared.  All  day 
his  thoughts  wert^  oecnpieil  with  nothing  else.  How  fine 
his  story  would  look  on  the  first  i>age,  with  his  name 
printisl  in  large  letters!  What  a n*putation  it  would 
give  him!  Tiionsands  of  n'ad<*rs  would  notice  the  name 
of  this  sueo(*s8ful  young  author. 

At  last,  the  i)ap<*r  was  out.  (^irroll  eagi'rly  sought  the 
inagii/.ine  smdion.  Hut  “Christmas  in  a Cell”  did  not 
occupy  the  front  l>agi*;  inst(‘nd  then*  was  tin*  usual  kin«l 
of  Christmas  story,  written  hy  another  of  the  slalT.  llur- 
riiHlly  lu‘  sean-he<l  the  jiaper  thnmgh.  In  another  sec- 
tion, scarc(*Iy  noticeahle  to  the  n'Jider,  was  his  story.  The 
pri7.(‘  had  Immmi  awardisl  to  another. 

It  was  a liittiw  disni)i)ointment  to  Carroll,  lie  now 
i^*aliz(>(l  how  gn‘at  had  Immui  his  d<*sin*  to  win;  and  when 
la*  n‘ceiv«‘<l  liis  check  he  hanlly  notiml  that  it  was  ten 
ilollars  lurg(*r  than  usual. 

‘‘Your  story  was  well  written,  ('artwriglit,  but  hanlly 
anitalile  for  a t'hristma.s  story,”  the  <*<lit<»r  said,  not  un- 
kindly.  “How(*ver,  w(*  an*  glad  to  make  your  check  a 
little  larg(*r  to  show  onr  a|>i»n*<'iati<*n  of  your  eflr»*rt.  * 

^*eitlier  the  words  nor  tin*  money  bnuight  iiiuch  con* 
>*olation  to  Carroll.  H was  lM*glnning  to  dawn  u|s»n  him 
Iliat  he  had  written  mon*  for  honor  than  for  money,  and 
feinorst*  filliHl  his  soul  as  he  n’aliwxl  that  he  had  for* 
gotten  tin*  inten*sts  «»f  mother,  sister  and  little  Frank 
ii>  his  own  s«*lllHh  ambition.  ,\t  any  rate  he  would  do 
tin*  lM>at  he  could  by  s(*nding  the  ni«*ney  home. 

• • • 

Tile  same  evening  foninl  .Milt<*n  Weld*,  the  wealthy 
•»»nufactnn*r,  K<*ati*<l  alone  in  his  library.  He  was  sur- 
•*»>nmh*<l  by  ••very  comfort  and  luxurj-  that  wealth  ci*uld 
pna'un*,  yd  ||,,  fnmi  lK*ing  happy.  For  one  thing 

'sas  lacking — om>  thing  that,  money  could  not  buy — a 
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loving  family  to  Ik*  with  and  comfort  him.  Gazing  into 
the  fin*,  h(*  lapstnl  into  reverie. 

With  him  also  the  year  now  <lrawing  to  a close  had 
wrought  mail}’  change*^.  A yt*ar  ago  his  wife  and  only 
son  wen?  mited  with  him  anmnd  this  same  fireside.  Hut 
death  had  taken  the  wife,  and  the  son — well,  he  caretl 
not  wliere  tin*  son  was.  Only  that  morning  had  come 
a note  from  John’s  wife  saring  that  her  husband  was 
in  prison,  and  containing  a jutiful  plea  for  help.  This 
In*  had  not  answeml.  Why  should  he  concern  himself 
alsuit  a son  who  had  marrit'd  against  his  fathers  wishes? 

Th(*  butler  interrupb**!  his  train  of  thought. 

“n(*n*’s  the  evening  pn|K*r,  sir,”  he  said.  ‘-Will  there 
Im*  any  to  dinm*r  to-morn>w,  Mr.  Webb?” 

“No,  JelTri«*s;  no  one  exe<*pt  mywif.” 

He  t(M)k  up  the  imiM*r  and  glaneetl  at  the  first  page. 
The  (isual  ('hristmas  storj*,  of  (ourse;  that  did  not  inter- 
••St  him,  and  he  ••ast  it  asi<h*.  On  the  inside  of  another 
s«*etion  la*  notiee<1  the  following  hf*adline:  "C’hristmas 
in  a (VII.”  t'liriosity  imiM*lle<]  him  to  ivad  the  |iieee.  It 
was  tin*  story  of  a young  man  tiimnl  out  of  home  by  a 
ln*jjrth*ss  fatln*r:  left  to  fight  the  Inttle  of  life  alone  be- 
caus«*  he  luni  marrietl  against  his  (mrent's  wishiw.  He 
tri«*«|  in  vain  to  find  n*gulnr  employment,  but  was  not 
able  to  earn  •*nough  (••  supisirt  himwlf  ami  wife.  Star- 
vation stan**!  him  in  the  faiv  and  he  a-as  forerd  to  ties- 
lM*r;it«*  nietlnsls.  Going  to  lh«*  ston«  he  wonld  •>r«b*r 
things  and  have  (ln*m  ehargisl,  j'arh  time  going  to  a dif- 
f«*ri*nt  ston*  and  giving  a difTen-iit  name.  Hut  at  last 
In*  was  eaught  u|>  with  and  now  lay  in  jail  awaiting  trial, 
"hlle  his  wif«*  was  left  helpless  and  alone.  The  story 
eb.s4*«|  with  a tom  hlng  •leM  riplIon  of  the  wife’s  nnbeeilisl 

np|s*al  to  tin*  fatln*r,  and  ln*r  pltisms  err  to  heaven  for 
merry. 


Ills  CnuisTMAS  Story 
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It  dealt  with  the  lower  classes,  and  the  author  had 
put  into  it  the  very  heartbeats  of  the  lonely  and  the  for- 
8ak(‘n.  Milton  Wehh  felt  sensibly  the  iK)wer,  the  pathos 
and  the  truth  which  the  story  ('ontained.  It  affected 
him  as  nothing  had  since  the  death  of  his  wife.  lie  re- 
call(*d  now  her  dyiiifj  wonls:  “Be  good  to  our  boy,  Mil- 
ton,  he  is  all  you  have  left” 

The  words  k(*])t  rinjjing  in  his  c«,rs.  Had  he  done  his 
duty  by  the?  hoy?  The  story  had  reminde<l  him  strangely 
‘>f  dohn.  Kor  a long  while  he  kjU  thinking;  at  last  he 
arose,  his  cluH'ks  wet  with  tears. 

“I  have  waitwl  loo  long,”  he  said,  with  a choking  voice. 
“(1(m1  willing,  1 will  bring  the  ls>y  and  his  wife  home  this 
night.” 


Tlu'  riH'oiK'itiation  Isdwmi  father  and  son.  the  sul»e- 
‘piont  nuMding  lM*tw<H*n  husband  and  wife,  shall  not  be 
descrilied  h(*r(*.  Two  hotirs  later  fotind  John  Webb  and 
^>is  win»  once  nion*  in  his  father’s  home — their  home  now. 
^'Iieii  he  leariKMl  of  the  in  the  news|inper  which 
had  toiielutl  his  father  so  dcvply,  John  thought  of  the 
.voung  report, .r,  and  told  Mr.  Webb  of  the  visit. 

'' liat  di<|  yoji  miy  his  name  uns.  J,din?’’ 
f urroli  (’artwrlght,” 

< art  Wright?  I/«t  me  s,*,*;  it  s,vms  to  me — yes,  he’s 

*<*.  wrote  the  story.” 

|'ath,*r!  We  must  ,lo  som, ‘thing  for  him.” 

"ill,  my  son.”  He  rang  for  th,*  butler.  ‘•Y,’S.  we 

^^•8t  hiue  th,‘  young  man  to  dinner  t<vmorm«-,”  he  con- 

Hte*'7  ' lay  the  table  for  four  tomorrom’  in- 

lu  f ’lion't*  iw  the  best  to 

‘8*  Imd.” 


**r*'*H  < artwrlght  ha, 1 retinsl  that  night  when  he 
""  i'.v  a loud  kn,H‘k. 
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“Note  for  you,  gir;  said  it  was  very  important,”  said 
tlio  hoy  as  ho  handed  him  an  envelope. 

Wonderinfj  what  it  could  Ik*,  rarroll  tore  it  oiK?n.  A 
piece  of  paper  lluttennl  lo  the  fl<M)r.  The  note  ran  thus: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cartwrioiit:— I takr  lhi»  mHhod  of  expmutiiig  to  yoo 
the  gratitude  of  a father  who  haa  regained  hia  aon.  a wife  who  haa 
regainetl  her  hualMnd,  and  a aon  who  haa  regained  both  father  and  wife. 
1 trust  that  you  will  favor  ua  with  your  preaenee  at  dinner  to-morrow 
evening.  Also  pleaao  aeeept  the  enrloaed  aa  a token  of  my  appreriation. 
.May  OfMl'a  rieheat  hleaainga  remain  with  you,  for  I know  that  He  it  wma 
who  inspired  the  writing  of  your  atory. 

Sincerely.  MlLios  Wcm. 

He  n*ache<l  down  atnd  pickc«l  up  the  pnper.  It  was  a 
ch(*ck  for  livt!  thousand  ilollars.  He  sank  <lown  in  a 
chair.  Five  thousand  tlollarsl  His  story  after  all  had 
won  a prize  far  lM*yond  his  dreams.  Hut  a difTeri'nt  feel- 
in;;  came  t<»  him  as  he  re-read  the  last  wortls  of  the  note: 
“lie  it  was  who  inspinnl  the  writing  of  your  story.” 

Y(‘s,  that  was  it;  Farroirs  eyes  f)IIe«l  with  tears,  and 
he  dropptsl  on  his  knees  lM>side  the  lied.  The  true  sfiirit 
of  the  ('hrist-child  had  entennl  into  another  heart. 
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LYNCHING:  A PERIL  TO  CIVIL  AUTHORITY 


IIY  J.  FOY  JUBTICK,  ’08. 


Whon  wo  lift  aside  the  veil  and  I(X)k  the  inner 

life  of  our  nat  ion,  even  the  pn^atest  optimist  cannot  fail 
to  sw;  that  tlu*re  are  contliots  and  danj^t^rs  which  Uircaten 
not  only  to  iiniunle  our  ])n){rreHs  for  a time,  but  prove 
true  the  i)roi)hivy  «)f  the  Knfilish  stat<*sman  who  at  the 
time  of  our  s(*parntion  from  the  mother  wuntry  said  that 
mir  nation  would  mwe’r  fall  a prey  to  fondpi  conqui'st. 
luit  he  destroycsl  by  internal  disruption. 

Amonj;  the  evils  that  lM*set  ns,  if  there  is  any  that 
slumld  cause  an,\iety  and  which  our  |)oIiticaI  lesulers 
should  ])rot(‘st  a^iinst  as  endanj:<*rinji  our  safety  it  is 
tlu>  spirit  that  is  urowinj;  anion;;  <»nr  jssiple  which  dis- 
re;pu’ds  tlu'  laws  of  the  «*stablishe«I  government  and 
K>V(*s  approval,  thou;;h  silent,  it  may  Is*,  to  mob  violence. 
He  must  1k‘  blind  indiMnl  or  wilfully  ch*se  his  eyes  to  the 
•iitiTests  of  his  country  wlm  cannot  s<v  that  we  an*  fac- 
•••it  a crisis.  Whether  the  cotu*sion  of  our  social  orptni- 
Witiou  is  to  1m*  disinteiH’Gt(‘<l ; whether  the  American  jieiv 
pie  are  in  truth  up  t«»  the  hiph  standanl  of  civilixation 
Hmt  th(*y  claim,  or  whether  ls*n«*ath  their  white  skins 
Hu‘re  Hows  tin*  savap*  bhsMl  which  trace<l  the  veins  of 
their  anc(>stors;  whether  denuK’mcy  is  to  U*  or  not  t«  be 
that  is  the  (]U(*stion. 

Hi  the  li;r||j  ,,f  recent  outmp*s  npiinst  civil  authority 
"e  are  hrou;;ht  to  consider  the  question:  “What  is  our 
RGiernment  worth?”  (lovernment  was  once  I(M>k(*il  up«>n 
••s  somethin;;  of  divim*  apisunlment,  to  which  the  fwople 
•••'•St  adapt  both  themwlves  and  their  institutions.  To. 
’••.'»  It  is  conMiden*<l  m<*n*ly  an  instrument  to  execute 
•’  is’opln’s  will.  Its  ability  to  fulfil  the  public  trust 
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iH  its  only  excuse  for  being.  When  it  fails  to  accomplish 
the  purjwse  for  which  it  was  created,  its  existence  is  no 
longer  warranted.  It  is  a fundamental  truth  of  social 
science,  sustaiiuHl  by  the  facts  of  histoiy  that  a nation,  as 
such,  can  exist  only  through  the  obedience  of  its  citizens 
to  the  will  of  the  majority,  reprcs<*nte<l  by  government. 
I rof.  (fideliugs  in  his  lM>ok  on  Soeioloj^r  says:  “Sub* 
mission  to  the  <*stablished  authority  is  the  ahsolutelv  es- 
sential condition  of  social  cohesion.  There  is  a limit  be- 
jond  which  we  cannot  admit  alien  elements  and  pre^ 
wne  our  identity  as  a nation.”  None  but  sworn  anar 
chists  will  declan*  that  our  government  has  fallen  short 
of  its  mission;  and  yet  our  js'ople  claiming  so  much  de- 
votion to  democracy,  and  endowisl  with  sufficient  intel- 
ligence  to  fully  compndiend  the  tnith  of  Prof,  Ciidelings’ 
statement,  witness  the  outrage  of  their  law  irithont  seri* 
oils  attemiits  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  often  without  mur 
muring  a protest. 


The  lynching  mania  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
action  <»f  the  wiintry.  The  maddening  impulse  for 
veng‘  has  s<.ized  uism  the  brain  <if  the  cool,  conservative 
Northerner  as  well  as  the  hot-headed  son  of  Dixie  and 
the  Wratern  fpontieranian.  Hut,  while  in  other  sections 
l.vnchings  are  of  ran*  occurrence,  we  of  the  South  must 
111  t that  \^iih  ns  it  is  an  epiilemir  and  is  spreading 
mon*  and  nmn*.  Of  „i|  ,hc  lynchings  commitled  within 
he  I nitH  Htati-s  during  the  last  ten  ream  one-half  of 
hem  has  cKTiirn.,1  on  H«Hithern  s..il.  We  wera  just  about 
o conj^tuln,,.  oursi.lvra  that  the  evil  was  diminbhing 

oiiT'  * in  North  Tar 

ollna,  and  the  city  of  Atlanta  witnmwd  iragrdir*  that 

«oii  d have  ,l<,ne  cnnllt  to  Nem.  Within  the  last  flve 
^mths  on  the  soil  of  the  n.ns.Tnillve,  lawahWIng 
nth.  the  cruetth.s  and  injustice  of  the  Inquisition  hare 
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bwni  r(‘i)(‘al(Hl,  tho  dignity  of  the  law  has  been  trampled 
in  the  (lust,  and  honor  lies  wounded.  When  such  con- 
<litions  prevail,  we  may  well  pause  to  ask  ourselves  to- 
ward what  goal  are  we  advancing. 

Hut  the  nuin  who  knows  the  character  of  the  Southern 
lHH)pl(>,  (heir  loyalty  to  the  right,  as  they  are  given  to  see 
it,  their  prompt  resistance  to  everything  that  appears 
tyrannical,  must  know  that  inoh  violence  is  not  tolerated 
by  them  without  a caus<\  One  cause  wo  find  in  the  racial 
antagonism  hetwHMi  the  .\nglo-Saxon  and  the  Negro. 
The  white*  man  has  si*!'!!  this  black  race  taken  out  of 
Hlav(*ry  and  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  ignorant 
of  the  laws  and  responsibilities  of  indejicndent  existence, 
lie  has  s(H*n  tin*  young(T  g*‘neration  of  this  rac<‘  grow  up 
idle,  worthless,  stubborn,  and  defiant.  .Ml  this  he  has 
borm*  with  adminible  patience.  Hut,  when  he  has  se<*n 
members  of  this  raici*  turn  robls'rs  and  murderers,  taking 
the  liv(>s  of  innocent  children  to  shield  crime  and  com- 
mitting ontrag(‘s  against  wonianhootl,  whose  chastity  he 
Imids  sacnsl  and  dear  as  his  own  life,  |>a(ience  has  ceased 
to  be  a virtue  and  his  one  erj*  has  l>e<*n  “KevengeT’ 

When  the  newspa|M>rs  pictur'd  so  vividly  the  tragic 
*^<‘en(‘  of  thriH*  lU'gnH's  torn  from  the  jail  at  Ralishury 
lmng(*<l  by  the  mvk  and  their  Isslij-s  riddled  «'ilh  hul- 
iets,  sympathy  for  tlnmi  is  olMMMinsl  by  another  picture; 
nn  old  man,  his  wife  and  two  small  children  lying  in 
tbeir  ImmIs,  welt4>ring  in  blo<sl,  with  the  dent  of  an  axe 
each  innocent.  forehea<l — a glinstly  mem<'nlo  of  the 
'*ogro(‘s’  midnight  vi<d4*nc(*. 

Tin*  I'ritm*,  lmw(*ver,  that  is  giv»*n  greatest  publicity 
“tul  stirs  the  whlt4*  man's  passions  m<»sl  is  (he  negn>es’ 
‘^ntragi'H  agaiimt.  the  chastity  «»f  white  women,  although 
Ibis  olTenci*  const i(u((*s  but  (*ne third  of  the  crime  for 
"ideh  In*  payn  the  ]n*nalty  at  the  dictate  of  (he  mob. 
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“In  the  South  in  addition  to  the  defensire  attitude 
that  other  civiliml  coinninnitk's  have  towarda  their  wo- 
men, there  is  the  knigiitly  attitude  toward  them  which 
makes  the  verit*st  bully  fwl  a sort  of  sanctity  gather 
about  him  when  he  g(H*s  forth  to  avenge  or  defend  them.” 
It  is  this  f(*eling  which  mov<*s  even  a force  like  the  pulpit 
to  otT»*r  <*xcns<*s  for  moh  violence.  Yet,  in  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  writers,  who  have  made  careful  study  of 
lynch ings,  then*  is  not  one  instanrt*  where  lynching  has 
remov(><l  the  evil,  hut  it  has  demoralize*!  society  and  in- 
variably act<*<l  as  ai  fire  to  spn^id  the  terror.  .V  writer  in 
the  rorum  says:  “.\  fundamental  truth  which  certainly 
exists  and  which  ought  to  Is*  n*eognize<l  by  all  men  e\'ery- 
when*,  is,  that  aa'eonling  t«»  right  reason  ami  just  views 
of  civilizaition,  gov(*rnment,  and  morals,  prttviN-aliitn  has 
nothing  wimtever  tai  do  with  the  right  or  wmng  of  lynch- 
ing. No  kind  or  <l(*gn*<*  of  pnivocation  will  justify  or 
even  mitigate  it.  It  Is  longs  to  the  darker  and  d.*i‘i)er 
of  the  two  ehiss<*s  of  criminal  conduct.  In  this  respect 
it  is  pn*<-is**|y  on  a level  with  rap<*  and  murder,  the  two 
crimes  that  an*  most  apt  to  pniv<»ke  it.”  iWies  not  a sane 
ami  nubias***]  (‘onsidemtioii  pmve  the  Imih  of  his  stab*- 
meat?  Tin*  brief  and  bbssly  c*sle  of  lynrh-law  trans- 
lnt***l  int*t  plain  Knglisli  n-n*ls  thus:  post  crime 

Is*  nn*t  with  pn*s**nt  crime  in  order  that  future  crime 
may  Is*  pn*vi*nt*>*l.”  t'an  me  check  crime  by  the  commis- 
si*»n  «>f  crime?  (’an  any  momlist  afiprove  it  ran  any 
orgjiniz***!  s<M  ii*ty  t*>l**mt**  it  and  live?  If  the  falsity  of 
its  d.*f.*nc**  Is*  cb*arly  s****n  (h**n*  m*iul*l  be  no  public  s*'n 
timent  Is'hind  lynchers  to  encourage  them  with  moral 
»npjs>rt  nn*l  ho|M*s  of  impunity.  Indeed,  there  wonld  be 
Do  Itndiings,  f*»r  Itnd  men  imeh  others  onlv  because  it 
wtistb*s  tln*ir  savage  thirst  for  bbssl.  and  g«iod  men  will 
Dot  M*)  far  (•x*'*'***!  ihi*  m«tral  lam*  as  to  take  on  themsrir** 
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the  character  of  criminals  in  order  to  put  down  other 
criminals. 

Then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  law-abiding  citixens,  who 
love  peace  and  liberty,  to  search  out  the  cause  of  this 
evil  and  reme<ly  it  Some  would  have  it  that  our  laws 
are  not  sulTlcient;  otliers  maintain  that  tlie  fault  is 
wholly  in  the  administration  and  execution  of  the  law. 
lint  what(iver  may  be  the  defect  in  civil  authority  it  bo- 
hoover  the  demos  to  stnmgthen  that  weakness  and  prove 
to  the  world  their  own  supremacy  by  bringing  to  the  mob 
an  hour  of  retribution. 
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SLEEP 

BT  n.  K.  muc,  'OS. 

Sleoi),  thou  charnier,  I would  woo  thee, 
Thou  rnuKt  make  the  blind  to  see; 

Sleep,  lH*jniiIer,  I would  huo  thee. 

Throw  Uiy  mantle  over  me. 

Naught  to  tliec  ix  time  and  distance, 
Joyx  may  lihnun  in  WHnindH*  scope; 

Nights  may  paxH  and  Im>  hut  momenta, 
Ap?  maj’  tuHt4*  of  childhood'a  hope. 

lA)ve,  thou  lendewt  winpt  which  swifter 
Than  the  thou^rhts  of  fairies  fly; 

Woe,  thou  send<*st  winds  that  drift  her 
To  oblivion’s  distant  sky. 

SliH'p,  lM>;niiler,  I would  sue  thee. 

Thou  canstset  my  spirit  fiw; 

Sh><*p  thou  charmer,  let  me  »*oo  thee, 
Thn)w  thy  mantle  over  me. 
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DARWIN— "THE  SAINT  OF  SCIENCE" 


BY  RUFUS  TRARSON,  ’07. 


Cluirlos  I{ol)(‘r(  Darwin,  “Hie  most  in)]>ortant  p*noraI* 
un<l  one  of  llie  few  niont  KnccesKfnI  oltsen’or*  in  the 
"’hole  liintorv  of  bioloj^ical  scienci*,”  was  l»orn  at  Shrews- 
bury,  on  j-vi),  1809.  He  was  the  cnlniinatin^  product 
of  several  fjenerations  of  seientiflc  cnltnre.  His  own  im* 
iiusliate  ane(>slors  were  of  si'ientiOc  lient  His  father. 
Dr.  I{.  \v.  Darwin,  was  a physician  of  eminenc<%  who  had 
’*■  "’‘’Uderful  power  of  dia};nosin};  diseases,  Imth  bo<liIy 
and  nnuital.  His  ftrandfalher  on  his  fathers  side  was 
J^**.  Krasinns  Darwin,  a isv‘f,  a naturalist  and  a phy* 
auian  so  dise(>rnin}r  that  he  once  wrote,  “The  science  of 
aieilieine  will  some  tinn*  n'solvi*  its<*lf  into  a s»*ience  of 
pre><‘nt.ion  rather  than  a matter  of  cure,”  On  his 
anitliers  sid(>  the  ffreat  scientist  was  a direct  descendant 
a the  IN  (Mljrw<M)(ls.  Dr.  ItoIsTt  Darwin  marrie^l  Susan- 
’'all,  dan^bter  of  .Tosiah  NV<m1p»'<hs1,  and  ('harl««,  their 
marriiHl  Knima  NV«h1j;w(mm1,  a daughter  of  .Tosiah 
^^^''<Ik'vo<m1  tlu>  SiH'ond.  Tbosi*  who  can  spare  the  time 
**  "ork  out  this  orijfin  of  siandi's  in  detail  may  show  us 
a relationship  of  the  Darwins  and  NVedpwoods.  .\t 

IiIk'  that  when  Damin  first  made 

^ fN  ap|K.nn,,„.,,  in  (he  home  at  Shn*wsbury,  the  forces 

"’•irl  "*'*’’*'  **'*‘'’*  helpeil  to  make  him  one  of  the 

” >r'’’*at<>s(  scientists,  nimidv  constitutnl  an  im- 
•"‘j’Ja'd  part  of  hi,,,. 

ane*'  f'**'**  *'**  atmosphen*  Charles  Danvin  deveIop»xT  into 
aoii  p **'  ****  jx'rfect  (nmtlemen  that  ever  lired.  His 
tift4»  aaid,  “I  cannot  r»*memlsT  hearing  my  father 

ano  Hid  «)r  hasty  wonl.  If  in  his  presence  some 

'as  Udni;  harshly  criticis<*d  he  always  thou|rtiL  of 
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sometliiii};  to  wiy  iu  the  way  of  palliation  or  eicuse.” 
One  of  his  companions  on  the  Beagle,  who  saw  him 
daily  for  five  years  on  that  memorable  trip,  wrote,  “A 
protractcHl  sen  voyjige  is  a most  severe  test  of  friendship, 
and  Darwin  was  the  only  nian  on  our  ship,  or  that  1 ever 
saw,  wlio  nUmmI  the  onleal.  lie  never  lost  his  temper  or 
made  an  unkind  remark.” 

Hut  the  object  of  this  essjiy  is  to  show,  in  brief,  the 
]>r(‘{mration  and  work  which  made  Danvin  the  "Saint 
of  Scitmee.”  Yet  it  is  altsnrd  t<»  tn'  to  se|iarate  the  sci- 
entist from  the  mn^hlstr,  friend,  husliand  and  father. 
For  his  love  for  truth  as  a scientist  was  »'hat  liftiHl  him 
aimve  the  "fo^  and  whim”  of  prejudice  and  s(>t  him  a|>nrt 
as  a man.  "Only  love  is  immortal.  It  is  love  that  ani- 
mates, iM^autitles,  IsmetitK,  r(‘tines,  creates.”  So  flrraly 
was  this  tnith  lixiHl  in  the  heart  of  Danvin  that  throu}^- 
out  his  loll);  life  the  only  thinpt  he  feared  and  shunned 
wen*  pn*ju<liee  and  hate.”  They  hinder  and  blind  a man 
to  truth,”  he  said,  “A  W’ientist  must  only  lore.” 

Darwin’s  scientific  traininj;  Is'gan  with  his  friendship 
with  Hrofessor  Ilenslow,  of  ('arobridge  rnirersity,  when? 
he  went  early  in  1S2S.  Of  Ilensloa*  Darwin  later  »n>te. 
“In  intelh>ct,  ns  far  ns  I could  judge,  accurate  powers  of 
olNM>rvation,  sound  sense  and  cautious  judgment  seemeil 
pn‘4lominant.  Nothing  s('enie<l  to  give  him  so  much  eu- 
jo.vnu*nl  as  drawing  nuiclusions  fmm  minute  observa- 
tions.” Fnifeswir  Ilenslow  likn!  young  Darwin,  and  the 
latter  Is-came  known  ns  “The  man  who  walks  with  llenw 
low.” 

Ilenslow  taught  Isdany  ami  t»»ok  hisclaawwon  trami** 
afield  and  on  Imrgi*  rides  dnm  n the  river,  giving  out-of- 
dis)r  hH'tun-s  on  the  a-ay.  This  common  sense  way 
t«*nching  n|>|M*nle<l  to  Darwin  grratly.  and  although  he 
dill  not  at  rnmbridge  take  botany  aa  a study,  yet  when 
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Honslow  hud  an  out-of-door  class  he.  usually  nmnagod 
to  go  along,  lie  was  once  lie^ird  to  obsen*e  that  the  first 
time  h(!  (‘ver  saw  his  name  in  print  was  in  connection 
with  the  cajitimi  of  an  insist  in  the  fens. 

During  one  of  these  excursions  Profi'ssor  Henslow 
told  him  that  he  had  Ikhui  commissioned  to*  offer  any 
young  naturalist  the  opismtunit.v  of  accompanying  rap- 
tain  KitzKoy  as  a guest  on  the  sun-e.ving  vo^^^g^•  of  the 
Uvatjlr,  nnd  strongly  nrgisl  ('harles  to  accept  it,  Dar- 
win  alread.v  poss(*ss(*<l  a thirst  for  travel;  and  now,  too, 
I'is  hunting  ex|SMlitions  wen^  carrie<l  on  largel.v  with  a 
i>otanist’s  drum  and  a g<*ologist's  hammer.  lie  had  come 

10  love  natural  history.  (\»nse<juentl.v  Henslow’s  offer 
W've  him  a thrill  of  delight.  It  was  the' cluince  of  a life- 
lime!  So  aftiT  some  h(‘sitation  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
"ho  “feariMl  that,  tin*  exiHslition  would  unwtiJe  him  for 
D<e  church,”  Darwin  was  dul.v  Isioki"*!  ns  Volunle«*r  Xat* 
'•rulist  oil  li(ii-  Majesty’s  ship,  tin*  Hrofftr,  wluTi*  he  soon 
‘’'‘nuMl  th(>  title,  “Flycatcher.” 

1 he  lU'tujIv  saihsl  on  D(h\  27,  1S31,  and  it  was  four 
.'ears  and  ten  months  before  it  returned  to  F'nginnd.  The 
j|*'P  *l”eid(Ml  the  business  of  Darwin  for  the  rest  of  his 

S and  th(>r«>for(>  an  eisich  was  ninrkisl  in  the  upwanl 
*'"d  ••••'vard  march  of  tin*  race.  The  Hra^lr  put  a ginlle 
•*01111(1  th(>  World  via  Patagonia,  Chill.  .Vustralia  and 

Uo'-’*'*^**  islands  in  mid-ocean.  Kilx- 

s Work  on  this  surv(*ying  nnd  mapping  tour  a-as  so 

Dar^*  *****  **"'*  *'****  never  Isen  revised.  ,\t  each  stop 

nnP'i**  ^‘‘’*••*’’<1  many  sisrimens.  They  were  mrted 

11  **  nl  lelsun* — these  were  to  furnish  much  of 

or  I"****'*’*'**  '*''’•*  "’hlch  he  workisl  nnd  drea'  ronriiisiona, 
llf(*'ir  *'*^*  **'*Diral  laws  in  later  .v<ars.  Kveiy  sort  of 
Ver  ' ****  **'****  **'  aonderful  to  him. 

« arly  on  the  trip  he  Is'gan  to  work  on  Hamacles.  and 
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we  hcsir  of  Captjiiii  FitzUoy  obligingly  hailing  home- 
ward-bound shiiw  and  jK)Iitely  asking,  “Would  you  oblige 
US  witli  a few  Itarnacles  off  the  bottom  of  your  good 
ship?”  all  that  the  Volunteer,  who  was  dubbtHl  the  “Fly- 
eateher,”  might  have  something  on  which  to  work. 
When  on  sliore  a sailor  was  detailed  by  Captain  FitzUoy 
to  attend  Darwin,  with  a luig  to  carry  specimens — geo- 
logical, lM)tanical,  and  zoological.  And  it  was  only  after 
a year  that  Diirwin  discoven*»l  that  his  attendant  was 
also  ariiUHl  with  knife  and  revolver,  and  his  orders  were 
not  so  much  to  carry  the  s|»eciniens  as  to  see  that  no 
harm  Inffell  the  “Flycatcher.” 

For  Darwin  and  his  s{>ecimens  FitzHny  bad  a con- 
stantly growing  n-siSTt,  and  when  the  long  ftve-yinrs 
trip  was  ende<l  the  naturalist  nnlized  that  the  gruff  and 
grim  captain  was  indml  his  friend.  Fitzltoy  hail  trouble 
with  everylMsly  on  Iswinl  in  turn,  hut,  “nhen  parting  was 
nigh,  tears  came  to  his  ey«*s  as  he  embraced  Darw  in,  ami 
said  with  pniphetic,  yet  broken  words.  ‘The  Hrnglr'n 
voyage  nniy  Is*  r(‘meml>ere<l  more  through  you  than  me; 
I ho|M>  it  will  Is*  sol’”  “.\nd  Darwin,  too  moved  for 
s[s*<Th,  said  nothing  excepting  through  the  prenture  of 
his  hnml.” 

Now  n*nder,  hstk  l«ck  of  the  nrlenlist  for  a moment 
and  Isdiold  the  tender,  nffertioiute  htishand  and  father 
in  his  own  «|ulet  home.  8<M»n  afi<T  the  retnrn  of  the 
Itrnfflr  Darwin  mnnifsl  his  cousin.  Kmnu  Wwlgwmsl. 
This  uni(»n  tllhsl  his  hrart  with  joy,  and  secoiv'fl  to  him 
a helpmate  who  was  in  larg»*  measure  respnnsihle  for 
his  fiitun*  successes.  Twenty  yraiw  after  his  marriage 
he  wrote  thus:  “It  is  prolaihly  as  you  any— I have  done 
nil  enonnous  amount  of  work.  AikI  this  wnns  only  i»oa 
ailih*  through  the  devotion  of  my  wife.  wlwk.  ignoring 
e\ery  idea  of  (ilensure  and  comfort  to  her«e|f.  arrange*! 
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in  a thousand  ways  to  give  me  joy  and  rest,  peace  and 
most  valuable  inspinition  and  assistance.  If  I occa- 
sionally lost  faith  in  myself  she  most  certainly  never  did. 
Only  two  hotirs  a day  could  I work,  and  theae  to  her  were 
saeriHl.  She  gimnlwl  me  as  a mother  guards  her  babe; 
nnd  I lo(»k  hack  now  and  see  how  hopelessly  undone  I 
sluMild  have  lM*eii  without  her.” 

Ohildn'u  came  to  hlws  this  happy  household — stwen 
in  all.  With  them  Darwin  was  comrade  and  teacher 
Two  hours  a day  were  S4iere<l  for  science.  These  were 
Ijiiown  as  the  “holy  time,”  during  which  the  children 
dan^l  not  to  enter  the  study.  However,  at  other  times 
i'iiey  littered  its  fl(M)r  with  their  playthings  and  collec- 
tions gath(T(*<l  on  heath  and  dale.  One  daughter  has 
''i’itt4*n  in  familiar  way  «>f  entering  the  study  on  tiptoe 
fnr  a forgotten  pair  of  scissors  while  the  “holy  lime*’  was 
nn.  Darwin  was  at  work  ov<*r  his  miontscope,  but  as  she 
pass4Ml  him  he  nau'lusl  out  an  arm,  drew  her  to  him  and 
iHsisl  her.  Slu*  never  tn'spass<sl  again — how  could  she, 
''illi  the  father  that  gave  her  only  love? 

''hen  the  Urofflr  return<sl  to  Kngland.  Darwin  mas 
11  l><)ss<>ssion  of  a vast  amount  of  material  benring  on 
H‘  several  departments  of  biological  science*— on  geol- 
on  ls>(any,  on  /.csdogy,  i>sych«dogA'.  That  he  etmld 
**  '*‘**’lt  sift,  iii)(]  formnlat<>  hin  <>vidence  did  not  at  this 
Wa'**  ***'*  '’**  ***•"•  Alsmt  all  he  thought  he  could  do 

Scud  ***  ^*’*'“”''***'  ill**  noil's  and  siss-imens  to  some  scienlitic 
*"’111'  ibiil  some  of  Its  memliers  mould  go 
“'i  and  Use  tin*  mati'rinl.  Accordingly  “he  openoil  up 
'♦•■veral  of  the  universities  and  vari- 
^^^1*  prof(>HHorH  of  seienei',  and  f<»und  to  his  dismay  that 
hou'*'**'  ''***^  "'llling  to  even  n*nd  his  notes,  much  less 
j’**''l**iri*  for  pn>H«*rvation  and  index  his  thousamls 

'‘f  Hisvlmens.” 
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He  next  l)ej,Tin  to  read  paixjrs  before  different  scientific 
societies  in  lA>ndon.  And  it  gradually  daaTied  upon  the 
niinds  of  a few  thinkers  that  he  was  doing  some  thinking 
on  his  own  account.  Finally  a friend  presented  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Exchequer,  and  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  appropriated  by  the  treasury 
for  Darwin’s  us<!  in  bringing  out  a government  report 
of  th(*  voyage  «»f  the  Itraglr.  And  “Dara  in  set  to  work 
ri‘fn*slie<l,  n^joijMnl  nn<l  eneouragi*d.” 

This  was  but  the  lM*ginnitig.  The  remaining  years  of 
his  long  Iif<‘  wen*  d(‘Voled  to  producing  works  ripe  with 
scientific  truth.  I*agi*s  miglit  lie  written  on  the  excel- 
lencies of  each  Wf)rk,  luit  space  permits  only  passing  men- 
tion «)f  tliem,  with  their  dnt4*8  of  publication— of  all  ex. 
cept  two,  which  <les<*ne  sjiecial  mention  later.  Here  is 
the  list ; 


"toiirnal  of  ItrMmrrhsi.”  publintsvl  IRM. 

"ZooloKj-  of  the  (in  •rrrrnJ  parU),  paUlaM  1*30- ’4X. 

••f’oral  Il«.f«.”  puMi.hrd  1W2. 

"Work  on  Cirrippfdia"  (hanuu-lra).  poblitWd 
"Oridln  of  Sporl•l^''  pubti.Jw<d  IWtl. 

"kVrtilittHlon  of  Orchid.."  publiidiMl  ItMl 

"Movement,  and  llahil.  of  Clinbind  naM^"  pnUMk.4  IMS. 

"Variation,  of  .\nimal.  and  Plant,  nndar  TTnawHinliinL" 

IMS. 


"IWcnt  of  Man."  publi.dM.1  liiTI. 

"K»pri«.ioo  of  Emotion.."  puhiiahMi  KRt. 

••In«vtlv,Him.  Plant.."  pnhti.bod  IdTS. 

^Kfftict.  of  Cm.,  and  Sdf.pifiiliMiian."  p«Ui.M4  ItTC 
•■Oiffcrmil  Korm.  of  Flower..-  pmUIUmI  ItCJ. 

"IWcr  of  Mo.enwnt  in  Plant.."  pwUi4w4  IMS. 

"TIm.  Kormathm  of  Vcgntahlc  Monid  hjr  F.arUtaMrva.''  yVi  A il  IMI. 

Dn  nccotint  of  hin  tb-aih.  which  occurml  .\pril  19. 
the  list  ciids  hen*.  .Mnumi  «ny  one  of  Ihenr  woHUi  ’ia 
••nt.ugl,  „,H,„  whirl,  to  f.uind  a draihhMi  repoUtion.” 
**'*'*'*  Innate  ntds.  for  the  ohmi  porU  on  two. 

Drlgiti  t,f  H|n-rle«."  aOtl  “The  Hrwtpfll  of  Man." 
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Evolution  is  the  t(‘rm  generally  used  to  clmracteriie 
these  hooks.  The  idea  of  evolution  took  a firm  hold  on 
the  mind  of  Darwin  during  the  voyage  of  the  Itragte. 
It  came  about  in  (his  way:  he  had  notetl  Uiat  in  nearly 
every  locality  then?  were  groui)s  of  8pt>ci«*a  laaring  a 
clos<!  reseiuhlance  to  wich  other.  After  having  ol>t»or\'ed 
this  striking  |M‘culiarity  a nuinlmr  of  timoK  ho  Is'came 
eonvinciHl  that  "all  the  individuals  of  the  same  snocios 
JUnl  alt  th(‘  clos(‘ly  alliiHl  s|MH’ies  of  most  gimera  have; 
'vithiu  a not  v(‘ry  remoU*  p(‘ri<Ml,  d<*sc<*nd«'d  from  one 
parent.”  This  is  the  germ  of  the  Evolution  Theory,  and 
feom  that  time  the  thought  of  the  mutahility  of  species 
Was  the  controlling  im])ulsc  of  his  life. 

Du  his  ndurn  from  the  trip  around  the  world  he  found 
liiniself  in  ])ossession  of  an  immens<*  mass  of  sitet-iniens 
<md  data  h(*aring  <lir(‘ctly  uimui  the  |K*int  that  creation 
Jk  still  going  on.  lly  this  time  he  had  reachwl  the  con- 
<’lusiou  that  the  structun*  of  ««ch  j»art  of  each  species 

the*  sum  of  the  inherit<‘d  change's  through  which  that 
♦'pi'cies  has  passtsl  as  a r«*sult  <*f  changenl  habits  and  con- 
’J'tions  of  life. 

He  also  heli(>v(‘d  that  many  spivii’s  have  entirely  dis- 
‘'PlH'aml.  He  ,j  continual  struggle  for  existence 
K'*i»g  on,  and  only  the  fltt<'st.  sundving.  Th<Te  is  gran- 
* ‘‘"r  ill  this  view  of  life,  for  it  not  only  rev««ls  a living 
^tgaiiisiu  as  the  crowning  n*Kult  of  a long  series  of  tri- 
''»iphs,  hut  it  also  glv<*s  hots's  for  a still  higher  deslina 

‘listaiit  fiitim.. 

Hr  now  -decidi*!]  that  the  Iwst  way  to  develop  his 
to''****'  fi'Veal  its  truth  to  his  fellom'-nien,  s-oiild  he 
living  organisms  and  tran*  Iwck  thnuigh  their 
am**!*^  h)  the  original  anci*stor.  S«»  he  s-ent  to 

" itli  astonishing  industry,  collecting  material  from 
‘t'Rllahle  sonrn>s  until  1S42,  when  he  sketched  tbs 
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work  that  was  to  make  his  name  immortal.  The  two  en- 
suing years  were  sjMint  in  gathering  additional  proofs. 
In  1844  lie  enlargwl  the  work.  Then  for  fifteen  years 
he  (juietly  studii^l  tlie  ojtinions  of  his  contemporary 
scientists  and  their  pn^h^tissors  on  all  subjects  that 
might  he  convertwl  into  prisifs  in  support  of  the  Evolu- 
tion Theory.  Finally,  in  ISiilt  the  finished  work  ap- 
IK‘ar«‘<I,  and  was  calliHl  “The  Origin  of  Species.”  The 
pnsifs  iisi-d  in  the  pnsluctJon  were  so  unmistakably 
plain  tJiat  the  theory  could  not  lie  overthrown  by  its  ene- 
miis.  .\n<l  the  work  throws  so  much  light  on  "the 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  living  lieingK"  that  Biology 
as  a science  is  said  to  have  ls*gun  in  18r»9. 

"The  Desi-ent  of  .Man”  apis^arcvl  in  1871.  Hen?  Dar- 
win applies  evolution  to  the  human  ract?  in  particular. 
Says  the  author,  “.Man  may  lie  said  to  have  been  trying 
an  exis*riment  on  a gipuitic  s<-ale;  and  it  is  an  experi- 
ment whii  h natun*,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time,  has 
inc»*ssantly  tri«il."  It  is  np|mn>nt  that  this  nmile  of 
n*asoning  would  trim*  man  to  a very  humble  origin. 
And  thus  it  liap|N*ne<l  in  "I>esc«>nt  of  Man.”  Darwin’s 
eneniii*s  accuMiI  him  of  tracing  the  race  to  an  ape  for 
its  ancestor.  But  he  d«s*s  not  wiy  this  dirrrUy.  How- 
ever, he  does  say  that  man  and  the  monkey  are  dcs«'en<b*«l 
from  a common  anci*stor,  and  that  one  branch  look  to 
till*  plains  and  IsM-ame  men,  while  the  other  retnaitH'il  in 
the  w.MsIs  and  an*  monkeys  still. 

The  Kvoliition  dts’iriiie  was  nn-t  by  a storm  of  oppo- 
sition, Coming,  for  the  most  |ian,  frv»m  the  Ihtsdcnrians. 
This  o|>(sisition  rencli.<«l  its  climax  when  Wilberforre. 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  askisl  Huxley,  in  a ii|w«wh  before  the 
British  Assisintion  for  the  Advancement  of  Heience. 
I>»rwin  not  Is'ing  pnwnt,  if  he  really  were  de«rrn<lnl 
from  a monkey,  ami  If  so.  «as  it  on  hU  father’s  or  bl» 
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mothei-’s  side.  Huxley  silt  silent,  refusing  to  reply,  but 
the  audience  began  to  chunor,  and  be  slowly  rose  and 
calmly,  but  forcibly,  said : “1  assert  and  I repeat  that 
a man  has  no  reason  to  lie  ashamed  of  having  an  ape  for 
his  grandfather.  If  there  were  lui  ancestor  whom  I 
should  feel  sluune  in  recalling,  it  would  be  a nmn,  a man 
of  restless  and  vcirsatile  inUdlect,  who,  not  content  with 
«ucci*ss  in  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  plunges  into  scien- 
Ullc  (luestioiis  with  which  he  has  no  real  acciuaintance. 
only  to  ohsctm*  Uiem  by  an  aimh^ss  rhetoric,  and  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  real  point  at 
•ssne  by  elo(|uent  digression,  and  a skillful  apiical  to  re- 
ligious pn*judices.” 

Strong  as  was  this  opposition,  Darwin  was  prepared 
tor  it,  for  hi‘  had  exiM‘cti’<l  it.  “How  can  we  expect  them 
to  s(!e  as  W(?  ilo,”  he  wrote  to  a fellow-scientist;  it  has 
takim  im?  thirty  years  of  toil  and  rewart'h  to  come  to 
thm;  conclusions.  To  have  the  unthinking  niassi'H  ac- 
ropt  all  I ,q,y  would  be  calamity.  This  op|Htsition  is  a 
winnowing  sucei'ss,  and  all  a pJirt  of  the  Ijia'  of  Kvo- 
lotion  tlmt  works  for  gixsl.  What  is  tnie  in  my  Iswk 
''111  survive,  and  that  which  is  error  will  Is*  blown  awav 

•is  chair.” 

''hen  Darwin  diinl  in  1HS2  much  <tf  the  opisstition 
‘O'l  passtHl  away.  The  world  was  Is'ginning  to  stv  in 
'••n  tin*  truly  great  man  that  he  was,  and  nioum<*d  his 
OHS  acouilingly.  Arclnleacon  Farrar,  ({noting  Huxley, 

’ • “I  Would  rath(>r  Is*  Darwin  and  Is*  right  than  be 
^ ‘*1*  l'<tigland;  w(*  have  had  and  will  have  many 

win”*'*^’  *****  'vorld  will  nev(*r  have  another  Dar 
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SILHOUETTES 

M.  i. 

In  you^,  grace,  culture,  knowledge  and  expression 
were  his.  In  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  he  sent  his 
hook  out  into  the  world.  He  spoke  to  men  of  life  as  he 
wiw  it,  of  ainhitlon  tlmt  stunts  and  withers,  of  grace  that 
|K*riHhes,  of  love  that  pass<*s  with  it,  of  succef*s  that  makes 
iiHMi  slave's,  of  fate  tliat  tricks,  of  selfishness  that  alone 
endures.  Ami  im*n  read  for  a space  and  named  him 
Cynic. 

In  later  years,  all  things  whereof  he  spoke  s'ere  real* 
i7.<*<l  in  him.  And  again  he  sent  his  message  into  the 
world.  He  sisike  of  hois*  that  sustains  and  cheers,  of 
grace  that  adorns,  of  love  that  brings  healing,  of  succf'ss 
that  takj-s  ns»t  from  def<at,  of  rmvidence  that  overrules, 
of  character  that  comismsates.  And  men  engraved  his 
sayings  uisin  their  h<*arts  and  nameil  him  Comforter. 
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"A  CHECKERED  CAREER" 

UY  JAMIM  B.  TVKNEK,  ’07. 

Th(‘  little  town  of  IlilliHton,  n<‘stle<l  among  the  nioun- 
Uiins  of  northern  Virginia,  was  fille<l  with  consterna- 
tion and  surprise  when  c*nrl.v  one  moiming  it  was  hamwl 
that  Hen  llix,  the  frust<*<l  and  efllcient  cashier  of  the 
Merchants  and  Farmers  Hank,  a most  estimable  voting 
•Ran  in  (>verv  resiiect,  had  stolen  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  safe  and  thnl  the  town. 

Th(‘  tlireetors  of  the  iMink  were  at  a loss  to  know  what 
prompietl  the  young  man  to  commit  such  a rash  act  He 
^‘•eiued  to  Is*  iM'rfectly  content  with  his  work,  and  all  the 
ofllcers  ami  patrons  of  the  hank  had  the  utmost  conli- 
deuce  in  his  honesty  and  nhility. 

The  sym])athy  of  the  entire  community  went  out  to 
H»e  hoy’s  widowt^l  inotJier,  who,  when  she  henrtl  the  nemt, 
almost  lH‘art-hrok(>n  with  grief  and  disappointment. 
R’  dream  that  some  day  her  win  would  lie  a prominent 
'Ran,  r(>s|M>ct<Ml  and  honoriHl,  was  shattensl.  and  nom-  she 
RRK‘‘<1  to  die  and  eseaiM*  the  shame  and  disgrace  that 
Ruist  Inevitably  ftdhiw. 

Kate  Wilson,  the  girl  to  whom  Hen  was  engaged  to  he 
R>arrle<l,  when  sin*  ln*anl  the  sad  news,  was  beside  her 
VNlth  grit'f.  In  fact,  the  entire  community  was  dia- 

dt'siT*''!  ***  *^'"*^*'*  OR*’  their  m«tst  promising  and 
Ra77)*'^  JiRd  brought  disgrace  upon  his  family 
R*  >y  committing  an  almost  unimnlonahle  crime. 

tow'*  **'?*'*'**  <!e«l  the 

<’IToh  * * ' '**R‘*’*d‘  and  his  deputies  put  forth  their  ntmtwt 
but  tT  * * bis  eaptun*.  Hbsid  hounds  were  secured. 
1^,  Httle  service.  The  fugitive  could  only 

Parfu'**^!  f<ir  here  he  boaixled  a train  for 

parts  unkmiwn. 
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The  oflicere,  however,  were  ignorant  of  his  departure, 
and  continiUHl  to  w^arch  in  the  imnie<liatc  towns.  They 
advcrtise<l  a large  reward  for  his  capture,  but  all  these 
elTorti!  jjroved  futile,  for  Iten  was  so  well  disguised  that 
no  one  could  recognize  him,  and  so  schemingly  had  he 
plunn(‘d  his  route  of  <*scape  that  even  skillful  detectives 

would  have  difllculties  in  capturing  him. 

• ••••••• 

Aftr*r* taking  the  money,  lien  made  a hasty  n*treat  to 
the  <lej)ot,  and  ls>ard<>d  a southl»ound  train  for  Florida, 
for  there  he  thought  was  his  safest  refuge. 

He  got  off  the  train  at  a little  station  in  the  €‘xtreme 
southern  part  of  the  State — n stranger  among  strangenc 
The  fact  that  he  knew  no  one,  however,  serve*!  as  an 
impetus  to  the  distress<sl  and  already  homesick  hoy,  and 
after  a f<‘W  days  8<*atrch  he  secure*!  a position  with  a large 
manufacturing  plant, 

lien  workinl  diligently  and  persistently,  and  the  own- 
<‘rs  of  the  plant  n«nliw<l  at  the  beginning  that  their  new 
employe**  was  a lucky  find.  He  was  fast  gaining  their 
favor,  and  after  a few  months  sojourn  in  his  new  home 
his  {Misition  was  one  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Not 
only  was  tin*  ex-<’ashier  successful  with  his  work,  but  he 
also  was  gaining  a place  in  the  social  life  of  the  to«'n. 
Kvery  HfM'ial  function  the  young  people  had.  Tom  Owen, 
alias  lb*n  Mix,  was  among  the  inriti*d  guests.  But  tie**- 
pite  his  success  in  his  work  and  his  rapid  rise  into  the 
s«KMnl  circl«*s,  “T*»m  Owen"  i»*as  not  happy  i»r  satlstled. 

Often  would  he  think  of  his  loved  ones  at  home  and 
long  to  Is*  with  them.  “O!  that  I might  he  held  «»ni'e 
more,”  he  would  murmur,  “in  the  embrace  of  my  nH*thef, 
hH)k  into  her  face  and  si*ek  forgiveness  for  my  wayward 
ways,  and  to*>  I would  wade  through  rivem  of  Mood  al* 
niost  if  I could  see  Katherine— my  promised  wift*.  ^*hy 
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<li(l  not  I Uike  her  advice  and  shun  my  l>ad  associates? 
She  wariK'd  me  ajjainst  {^[jimbnng,  but  I was  young  and 
foolisli  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  her  counsel.  Well  do  I 
ri'memlxT  tlie  night  1 fell  so  deeply  in  debt,  and  realizing 
that  1 must  nwort  to  some  foul  moans  if  I made  a settle- 
ment, 1 roblMHl  the  bank,  and  to-<lay  I stand  a ruined 
chnra<*ter  in  tin;  eyw  of  all  who  know  me.  I am  living 
•n  constaint  drtMid  that  sometJiing  awful  anil  liefall  me 
b(‘for(«  I nm  permittwl  to  se<‘  my  htvwl  ones  again,  but  I 
»nn  wliolly  responsible  for  my  downfall,  and,  (lod  Uung 
niy  iu'lper,  1 sliall  make  the  In^st  of  my  surroundings. 

Never  again,  Ihotigh,  do  1 intend  to  sit  at  a gambler's 
tabl(>.” 

*•*••••# 


Tims*  years  have  jmss(*<l  quickly  by,  and  the  people  of 
Ilillislon  have  almost  c(‘as<Hl  to  think  of  lien  Mix  and  his 
ignonrinous  crime. 

Tin*  bank  has  n*cov(*r<><l  from  its  hiss  and  the  directors 
>a\e  given  up  all  hoix*  of  ever  capturing  the  robber. 

l’*’^!.''*  nlinost,  has  d(‘s])nire<l  of  his  ever  I'oming 
»«( k.  11  niother  and  sw«>eth(art,  however,  long  for  his 
*'**tnrn  and  still  entertain  hope  that,  some  day  he  will 

make  a ch*an  bnvist  of  the  whole  affair  and 
mjITer  the  cons(‘<|nenc(‘s. 


^n‘**'Irii-fc\niericnn  war  had  been  declared  and 

eacV  *!  * <*'»'»'"Klmut  the  countiy*  mere  m:aiting  with 

>'  ex|H'ctancy  for  a snmmons  to  nqsirt  at  the  front. 

tlioii Ti  Ihan  mu  once 

fluht^'V  ’ win  they  must 

i*™'**’  nnd  daring  and  they  were 

Ntrliw^^"  f"*^**'  **“’*’’  trample  the  8lant  and 

'••‘ix'H  Ismcath  their  f.vt* 

^ « »',T>ort,.r  of  the  AVtr  Vort  Sun  1 m^  ordef«l  to 
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San  Juan  to  rei>ort  tlie  encounter  which  wa«  expected  to 
take  place  there  at  any  hour. 

The  SpanianKs  hml  well  fortified  the  hill  and  block- 
houscH  couhl  be  seen  almost  at  eveiy  turn.  The  Iwys  in 
blue  had  a lianl  lif'ht  lM‘forc  them,  and  I was  anxious  a.s 
to  the  n*sult  of  tlie  Imttle,  for  the  enemy  were  better  sit- 
uatini  than  our  men,  and  if  we  won  we  must  do  so  not  by 
sudden  char};iw,  but  by  hard  and  constant  fighting. 

The  battle  was  on,  and,  all  in  all,  it  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  eneount4>rH  I lunl  ever  witneswd.  (troans  and 
shrii'ks  of  woumhtl  and  dying  soldiers  pierced  the  air 
and  mad(‘  my  heart  ache  in  sorroa*  for  the  wivM  and 
mothers  and  swi'etlmirts  whow*  lives  would  be  saddenetl 
wln*n  tln*y  l(‘arne<l  the  casualties  of  this  bloody  conflict 

The  Stars  and  Strijs-s  were  waving  defiantly  in  the 
air  and  from  the  enemy’s  side  cttuld  lie  set-n  the  Simnish 
Hag  proudly  flaunting  in  the  breeze,  challenging  our 
ls>ys  t«j  do  or  dij*. 

Tin*  heroic  charges  <»ur  ls»ys  made  »-ere  thinning  the 
em*my’s  ninks  and  the  tide  of  vict<inr,  it  seernwl,  was  roll- 
ing our  way. 

Our  siddiers  had  practically  won  the  flay,  but  the 
Oem*rjd  onlercfl  on4*  more  charge  and  told  his  soldiers  to 
kill  every  Simninril  they  came  in  contact  with. 

On  and  on,  up  the  steep  and  rocky  bill,  unflinchingly 
and  bravely,  our  brave  lads  climbed;  but  they  met  with 
such  a v«db*y  f»f  shot  and  shell  that  pmgrvws  sraa  slow 
and  un('i>rtnin. 

Our  Isiys  wen*  falling  on  ail  sides.  Hudflenly  I saw 
tin*  standanl  lM*an*r  fall  to  the  ground,  dead,  and  another 
lM*anlh*Ms  youth  hap  forward.  sHae  ibe  laltervd  emblem, 
hoist  it  ov«*r  his  h«ad  and  shout,  “<’nq»e  on.  boys;  the 
ey«*s  of  fnir  cfiiintry  are  flxeil  upon  na.  We  most  wlnT' 

This  wonl  of  encouragement  was  the  one  thing  need- 
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f'll,  and  on  and  np  Uh;  boya  in  blue  followwl  their  un- 
known leader,  and  victor)-,  hanl  eam«l  and  dearly 
bought,  Hoon  percluHl  niwii  our  lainner. 

There  ia  no  victory,  however,  without  aome  grief  and 
roH,  and  (he  r<‘ault  of  (hia  luittle  provt'd  no  exception. 
^ N elatcMl  witli  the  joy  of  concpuwt,  our  aoldiera  were 
a ing around  (he<learly  coiupieml  fortidcationa,  I aaw 
‘<‘in  ato(>j)iiijr  ()v,T  a proalrate  IhkI.v.  I hurried  to  the 
K ‘oip  and  found  our  unknown  afandanl-lH-ari'r  lying  on 
ground  appanaitly  falally  wound(><l.  Hia  left  thigh 
»a<  ie(*n  (orn  (o  pieeea  by  a fniginent  of  ahell,  and  a blow 

KkiiM  * .i""!*  fractnivd  hia 

) which  rend(>r(>d  him  unconacioua. 

'e  (,K>k  (he  woumbal  her*i  lo  (he  lamidlal  and  gave 

R<‘ri..„  <>>‘«<iiH-nt.  Ilia  wounda  were  of  a 

n«Hnr.r(  "‘  IT’  I»>^*I>»*Hv  canxl  for  the  aurgeon 

naanre,!  me  (hat  he  would  nn-over. 

Hhoid.I'r*  ’*  nuthml  we 

aoldie  iwtient.  None  of  the 

out  \t  m”'  * ''■«a  det4Tniine«I  to  find 

waa  r"*” 

iX'fliaiHi  •'*'*  lax-keta,  thinking 

*•'  wh  if  T *«*  «ne 

“'•er  „n  I * f«u>nd  none,  how- 

afru'b  "**'*"’  »•*'«*»» 

"“•'liora  conccid  'iT  onK^ing  a battle 

'bo^Iiatelv  tinil  1 ‘hoir  alHtea;  «>  I 

««  I (.aik  it  f 'IT 

car, In  • -".all 

^*«ind  ..  1 ' ‘he  iiaper 

'V'»  gold  Im-ket  wi(h  (he  inillala  “K. 

‘urravisl  on  one  alib*.  C>|M-n{ng  (he  locket,  I 
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found  two  portrait,  one  of  a young  girl  and  the  other 

was  in  all  probability  his  moUier. 

The  paper  in  which  Uie  locket  was  wrapped  had 
dropped  to  tlie  floor,  and  I noti«‘<l  some  writing  on  it,  I 
picknl  it  up  and  read  the  following: 

" If  I am  killed,  or  aerioualy  wounded,  *«>d  thia  k>ckei  lo  mj  oaother, 
Mra.  Ilix,  Hilliaton,  VirKinia.” 

I was  (‘siKJcially  glad  to  learn  the  home  of  my  patient, 
for  already  I felt  a dei‘p  interest  in  him  and  was  desirous 
that  be  receive  the  lH*st  possible  treatment 

Then?  were  so  many  woundwl  soldiers  in  the  hospital 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  surgeons,  that  our  hero 
could  of  counu^  rctceive  only  a limiti'd  amount  of  atten- 
tion. II is  condition  was  exr»*edingly  precarious,  and  I 
nmliwHl  that  if  be  UvinI  he  must  he  removed  from  the 
nois4‘  and  confinement  of  the  hospital.  So  I sought 
out  the  (Jeneral  of  flie  army,  told  him  that  the  young 
man,  who  encouragiil  the  boys  to  victonr  yesterday,  was 
lying  in  the  hospital  at  the  point  of  death,  and  that  I 
bad  Issm  ndvlsiil  by  the  surgeons  that  it  would  be  best 
to  carrv  him  hoim*  if  he  was  able,  after  a few  more  days 
treatment,  to  stand  the  jourm-y.  I assured  the  tleneral 
that  I wouhl  bs)k  after  the  mans  welfare  and  bear  all  the 
ex|s*ns<*  the  trip  would  incur.  .\t  first  the  ofllcer  heai* 
tatid  to  grant  my  ns|u«>sl,  Imt  finally  mnwntrd.  I hur 
riiHl  iMick  to  the  hospital,  t«ild  the  surgeon  of  my  inten- 
tion, and  ask«>«l  that  he  give  me  all  the  adrier  and  Instrnc- 
tion  |Misslble.  He  furnlslad  me  with  bairdages,  various 
kimls  of  iiudicines,  and  rautionnl  me  to  be  very  earefol 
that  no  signs  of  bbssl  |silsf*n  Is*  overlooked.  f«»r  the  jsxir 
Isiy’s  thigli  was  seriously  rrushed,  and  blood  |w>isoniog 
was  gnwtly  f«*nr«d.  I tbankeil  him  for  his  suggestions, 
and,  two  days  afliT  the  lioltle,  we  wef  nut  oo  our  trip. 

My  iHilieiit  restisl  quietly  the  first  few  flayw>  but  jns* 
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before  our  boat  rencbe<l  Tiuniwi  he  was  in  a serious  con- 
«ition.  I thought  I noticed  one  time  the  vital  spark 
going  out,  but  was  relieveti  to  find  that  I was  mistaken. 

^^e  reached  TamjKi  early  one  morning,  and  I hurried 
at  once  for  a dwtor.  With  his  aid  I bandaged  his  thigh. 

A cerhiin  kind  of  medicine  which  he  administered 
^on  revived  the  boy’s  spirits,  and  for  the  first  time  since 
aceiving  his  wounds  he  lK>cnnie  conscious.  lie  asked 
couis<‘,  Mherc  he  was  and  where  he  was  going;  but  I 
‘ouglit  it  b(!st  not  to  tell  him  just  yet,  for  f<>ar  that  the 
•t\\H  might  ejccite  him  and  cause  some  serious  results. 

'e  lM)ard(sl  flu;  train  and  were  soon  spee<ling  across 

b : ! n as  we  enteml  Virginia 

«.  olI(>wing  day,  I made  known  to  him  the  gloiw  and 

try  "' "v  '*\*'’*‘*  " " ^Killing  in  defense  of  his  coun- 

Qenerei  * «*nUnued,  “the 

cbi.i  1 far  «»«  to  bring  you  home,  and  I am 

Hiir  1^  *>!  witJlin  a few  hours  ride  be  in 

mil,.'”  **”  ^ KH'ntly  sur]irised  to  notice  that  the 

“V  .V<*"ng  man  underwent  a change. 

notVIo  nie  home.  I must 

Hudlw‘”"’’*y  «»«‘-h  and  of  a 

for  hin/""‘  r '*  nw^rk 

bis  miMwr*'*  l*ersuiision  he  n>sumed 

life  ami  ^1  7'.”“' 

•be  robberv attending 
f>*''mds  iifi f»ae  bi*  mother  and 
‘'“bl  benilJ  rommittlng  such  a crime.  I noUcnl  that 
f'treani  ii  l’<*r«pin»tlon  slmsl  prominently  on  his 
‘•“01,1  V iiff  *7  •'  aabs.  lie  was 

•b‘>'>Kbls  „7/,? ^ bim  f^>m  hia 

ton.”  ”■  P‘*rb’r  came  in  and  calhxl  out  ‘’Ililli*. 
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The  news  of  the  ex-cashiers  unexpected  arrival  spread 
like  wild-tlre.  Every  little  child  was  rager  to  see  him ; all 
the  older  iMopIe  were  anxious  to  learn  where  he  had  been 
and  why  he  came  home.  I,  however,  tried  to  e^-ade  all 
questions,  and  hiirried  tlie  “curiosity”  to  his  home.  The 
poor  mother,  when  she  Indield  her  l»oy,  was  ftlletl  with 
joy.  Blie  smoth«*red  his  face  with  kiss<-K.  and  criwl  for 
want  of  words  to  oxpiT*ss  her  emotion,  but  she  s«s)n 
learnnl  from  her  long-abs<*nt  son  the  story  of  his  braver} 
and  sacrifices,  and  once  mon*  broke  down  in  solis  and 
thanke<l  (5<k1  for  the  safe  deliverance  of  her  only  child. 

Tlie  iM*opIe  of  the  town,  who,  he  thought,  would  he 
anxious  and  n*ady  to  do  violence  to  the  robber  of  the 
iHink,  wen*  in  n*alily  much  aftachnl  to  him  and  wel- 
come<l  him  Imck  in  their  midst,  after  they  leametl  of  the 
bnive  and  gsillant  imrt  he  t<K»k  in  the  mueh  lalknl  of 
war. 

1 s4Hin  hiimnl  his  name— conraleseed  won- 
derfully fast,  and  four  days  after  his  arrival  at  home 

was  completely  «ait  of  dnnp*r. 

After  a few  wn'ks  stay  in  Ililliston  I was  forreil  to 
h*ave  and  n*sume  my  work;  but  before  departing  I was 
n*liev<’it  t«)  know  that  Ib*n  was  doing  well  ami  would 
within  a month  or  two  Is*  entirely  wt»ll.  1 was  alsi>  glad 
to  h*arn  that  tin*  laink  «lin*rt«*n«  hail  met  and  dernleil  not 
to  pn*si*ciiti*  Ib*n,  but  hs*k  ovit  the  mailer  and  give  the 
<lej«Tti*«l  ls>y  all  the  ennmragemeni  they  eooM,  for  they 
well  knew  he  had  a hanl  and  rough  hill  to  rlimh.  Ill* 
rharacter,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  was  IrTHtrierably  Inal,  but 
he  was  tllhil  with  determination,  and  with  the  pcayerw  of 
a loving  mother,  rombineil  with  the  enconragemenl  ami 
aid  he  would  n*relve  fn»m  a few  friends.  I felt  no  alarm 
about  his  fulun*. 
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“I  will  iimk(‘  niy  mark  and  soino  day  you  shall  hear 
from  me,”  h(^  wild,  as  I told  him  pood-bye.  “You  re* 
meml)(‘r,”  ho  oontinu(Hl,  ‘the  picture  of  the  voung  girl 
.vou  found  in  tho  locket?  Well,  slie  is  to  Iw  my  wife. 
Tills,  you  sw,  is  encounigement.  Sure,  I am  starting 

under  adverst^  circumstnmnv,  hut  I mean  to  succeed; 
"atch  m(‘.” 

I K^mpcMl  his  hand  for  the  last  time  and  hurried  Iwck 
Jo  my  work,  hiding  that  hy  bringing  this  woundwl,  un- 
■nown  soldi(>r  to  his  home  I had  nc'complished  one  good 
uet  <tu ring  niy  life. 

ortentiiues  in  the  many  y<«rs  that  have  {mssed  since 
le  hlcMxly  bailie  of  San  .Tuan  I have  thought  of  lien  and 
'\ondered  how  lu*  was  g«*tting  along,  but  to  this  dav  I 
•'live  not  heard  from  him. 
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STRANDED 

aktiiub  basb*,  ’OR. 

I. 

Quick,  lH)y8!  Ijiunch  the  boatj  put  out  to  sea, 
Tlio’  nnffT.v  blllowB  roll ; 

Ilnivo  men,  lx*  Htronp, 

Urp*  the  bont  nlnn]; 

To  yonder  Diamond  Shoal. 

II. 

The  nipht  ia  dark.  IIow  the  winda  do  blow! 
And  IorIi  the  Rti(Tene<l  nail. 

But  (he  boom  of  (he  sea 
Ar  in  aftony 

BidR  you  face  (he  bowlinjr  pale, 

III. 

The  Ix'nron  lipht 
Ir  plenminp  bripht : 

Rut  hark ! O’er  (he  foamy  rrrat. 

The  aipnalR  hear 
Of  diR(rem  and  fear. 

Pu(  aa’ay!  To  Him  leave  (he  reat. 

IV. 

Aa-ay,  brave  men ! Pul  out  to  aea. 

And  leave  (he  Mormy  idiorr; 

Be  not  diamayeil 
At  niphCR  dark  akade. 

Nor  howlinp  wlnda  that  mar. 
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V. 

On  tlioy  strive ; they  clash  and  din, 

And,  o’er  the  treacherous  sands, 

Tlirou}j:Ji  the  dark 
The  little  Imrk 

Is  urnwl  with  sinewy  hands. 

VI. 

Steer  for  short*,  ()!  faithful  ^lards; 

Tin*  Imrk  is  shut  from  view. 

It’s  ofT  in  the  night. 

And  out  of  sight; 

You  cannot  save  the  crt?w. 

VII. 

I’uII  away  now,  hoys,  for  the  wavc-Iashed  shore,  • 
Ihill  away  with  lH‘nd(*<l  twr: 

Tho’  the  winds  Mow  a gale, 

Ytuir  hark ’s  not  frail — 

^ ou’vt*  cleart**]  the  rt*<*fH  lM*fore. 

*••••• 

VIII. 

A cool  gray  dawn ; still  the  guard ’s  on  bis  beat. 
And  lit*  thinks  of  his  hride  s(»  true; 

Near  hy  is  atliNit 
The  staunch  little  Istat, 

Ihit  whert*’s  the  ship  wrecked  crew? 
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MIGHT  AGAINST  RIGHT 

BV  J X.  nAXKIXB,  '09. 

Nearly  eijilit  years  have  elai>se<l  since  the  roar  of  the 
Kiif'lish  cannon  and  the  nmn-li  of  w»ltlierK,  like  a miphty 
storm  from  the  hnrnin};  sjinds  of  Sahara,  struck  and 
almost  (h*stroy(Hl  the  IhK*rs  of  South  Africa. 

Tli(‘  l{(M*rs,  who  had  thxl  from  IltdIand.  where  once 
they  had  a land  of  plenty  and  wen*  <-ontenl  to  work  out 
their  own  d(‘stiny  unaided  ex<xi»t  hy  the  Divine  Hand. 
Then*  they  enjoy<Hl  the  hlessinps  of  lib»*rty  and  peace 
until  a mighty  monarchy,  the  d»-sin»yer  of  all  n*pul>- 
lies,  dn)Ve  them  from  this  their  Iwlovixl  land. 

Fnmi  Holland’s  desidatisl  shores,  still  smokin}*  with 
the  ruins  of  their  hnmhie  homes,  they  tiimf'ii  their  face* 
towanl  the  dark  and  unknown  wntinent  of  .\frica.  There 
amid  sn|M‘rstition  and  liarlmrism  they  launcbcfl  apiin 
another  nation,  namely:  the  Stmlh  .\friran  Republic. 

Then*,  far  fnun  the  rush  of  cithrs  and  the  conotunw*  of 
nu*n,  they  toilnl  ami  strut;(;le«I  for  the  land  they  htveil. 
Little  by  little,  y«*t  ns  steadily  ns  the  rising  ami  Mdtin); 
«)f  the  sun,  the  n'puhlic  >:n*w  and  j:n*w.  Rut  it  was  not 
until  IS*<ri,  wIh'Ii  pdd  was  disfxivereil  in  laiTge  quantilie* 
in  dilTen‘nt  isirts  of  the  S«iuth  .\friran  Republic,  that  a 
c<implete  change  tisik  plan*  in  the  emnomiral  ami  ptditi* 
cal  situations  of  tin*  n'public.  .Vs  if  by  maitic.  ritir*  were 
built  almost  in  a day.  One  writer  bas  nabl,  “that  when 
one  stands  hstkin};  dow  n fn»m  a hill  at  the  iprrwi  mininK 
camp  of  tlohannesbur)!  stn*trhini:  Is'iwath.  with  it*  heafia 
of  white  sand  and  liebris  mountain  hijth.  and  it*  mininft 
chimneys  iM'Irhiiif;  forth  smoke,  the  llwKiicht  arises  with- 
in us  Hull  they  an*  truly  our  forefathers.** 

When  thin  ciistly  metal  wa*  diwnnerrd,  pe«plc  fr»a» 
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ull  niiiioiiH  ll(H*k<*<l  tlu*re  simply  for  the  purpose  of  greed 
Giul  gain.  Among  this  vast  concourse  of  men  were  many 
Knglish  subjocls,  and  finally  a Hritish  colonial  office  was 
i*stahlisluHl.  The  one  aim  and  desire  of  (his  office  was 
to  see  (he  South  African  Ilepuhlic  Isn'orne  a part  of  the 
Ilritish  Kmpire;  that  their  country  might  receive  the 
lieneflt  of  this  <liscovery. 

The  first  dmnonstration  of  this  gns-dy  purjiose  took 
place  in  1S{)(),  when  I’nsident  Knig»*r  visit«l  the  city  of 
dohanneshnrg.  The  Hag  of  the  repuhlic  was  torn  from 
the  government  building  and  the  fiag  of  Itritain  plaml 
therc'on.  This  plainly  showe<l  the  base  pur|Htse  of  the 
I'^ngliHh  to  thus  insult  a nation  that  is  eight  thousand 
times  Weaker  than  herself.  It  is  no  won«ler  that  the  in- 


^^•gnation  of  the  civilir^tvl  world  was  arouse«l  and  their 
'apathies  like  a mighty  stream  were  |M*unsl  upon  a 


IK'oph*  thus  insultcsl. 

Ainoiijr  t||(.  jiiany  fortunews-kers  wen*  a class  com- 
Pa^sl  mostly  of  Knglishmen  known  ns  ritlanders.  Those 


******  had  md  gom*  to  the  African  shore»l  with  the  same 
Parpose  that.  iminiLrriintM  ilnilv  InnilitKT  oil  mit* 


»>r  citi7.(>ns,  and  conH<s|uently  the  South  African 


'»  as  any  otluT  under  like  circumstances  would 
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Tho  liritish  government  refused  to  agree  to  these  con- 
ditions. The  English  Uitlanders  wanted  the  franchise, 
not  for  the  sake  of  tho  country  which  they  claimed  as 
their  own,  hut  only  for  their  own  greedy  purposes.  Yet 
the  IhK*r  government  was  willing  to  run  the  risk,  yes, 
willing  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a dangerous  foe  the  dag- 
ger with  which  to  kill  her  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Hut  the 
mighty  monarchy  ivfuse<l. 

Now,  what  els<?  was  left  for  the  Ikiers  to  do,  except  to 
call  in  once  more  their  old  warriors  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend their  lands,  their  homes,  their  all.  This  they  did. 
The  English  hn<l  driven  them  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  the  otluT,  and  they  have  found  no  rest.  Here  again 
the  English  iN>ople  c«immenci*  to  disturb  them. 

Yes,  England  has  by  force,  and  by  no  other  reason  than 
that  might  mak<*s  right,  slnughteml  and  almnat  con- 
quensl  this  brave  {leople.  She  has  caused  fathers  to  die 
and  mothers  to  mourn.  Hut  the  time  will  come  when 
England's  pride  adll  receive  a greater  blow  than  it  re- 
ceivfsl  at  Majulm  Hill,  for  the  Ihier  cause  is  one  of  .lus 
tici*,  and  in  the  end  it  is  bound  to  conquer. 

To-day  the  worbl  has  almost  forgotten  the  Hoer  war. 
Only  the  Ibs-rs  themsidves.  as  they  toil  deepilown  in  the 
bos'els  of  mother  earth,  realite  the  truth  of  President 
KrugiT's  wonis,  iittensl  eight  years  ago:  “For  erery 
ounci*  of  that  cunMsl  metal  mimsi  in  this  land,  the  burgh 
ers  of  the  Transvaal  will  pay  with  great  drops  of  their 
and  their  childnm’s  blood." 
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PANAMA  CANAL-ITS  HISTORY  AND  MEANING 
TO  THE  SOUTH 

nv  CAKL  RAaLAMD,  ’10. 

Tho  ImiUliii}?  of  tho  Panama  Canal  is  a stupondous 
undorlaking.  Sciontiflcallj’,  it  is  tlie  problem  of  the  age. 
and  of  all  agi*s  the  greaU*st  engineering  feat  on  record, 
and  from  its  far-r«‘aehing  n*snlts  commercially  there 
is  no  question  of  greater  international  im|Kni,  The  vast 
n(*.ss  of  its  intlnence  upon  the  world  at  large  is  hardly 
coneeivabli*.  And  yet  eomprtdiensive  as  will  be  its  bene* 
tleial  elTeets  to  the  nations  in  gtmeral,  and  especially 
Uu>  Ilniti^l  States,  its  loftiest  energies  will  lie  spent  in 
U»e  upbuilding  of  the  SouUi — its  industries  and  com- 
nier«-(‘.  | f accom])IiKhed — we  say  ‘‘iT’  iHsause  yi«rs  must 

elaps«*  Is'fon*  its  possibh*  completion,  it  will  1k*  one  of 
Uu>  mile-posts  in  the  hlstxiry  of  the  world.  P<*opIe  half 
a c(>ntury  henct*  will  s]s*nk  of  the  pn'sent  time  as  “before 
the  diggiujr  ,)f  Panama  ('anal.”  just  as  we  sfieak  of 
^^'e  tinu>M  prior  to  the  sixties  ns  “Is-fore  the  «‘ar.” 

T'l<e  proj<>ct  of  uniting  the  two  great  oceans  st^meshere 
an  tlu>  1st  hums  was  thought  of  ns  early  as  the  sixU'cnth 
^’Pntury,  almost  four  hundn*<1  yiwrs  ago.  The  first  sur 
Was  made  frcun  ('hagr«*s  to  Panama.  (Jalrio,  of 
artugal,  announnsl  about  a mux*  of  years  later,  that 
aur  di(T(>rent  rout<*s  cotild  l*e  us<'d,  but  favonsl  the  Nira- 
^K'lan  by  the  Han  .luan  River.  At  one  time  the  great 
^^'UnlsjhJt  was  inien*ste4l  in  the  canal.  The  possihility 
^ 'Nater  highway  across  the  Isthmus  had  even  sug 
j "I’^l  ^**’*'lf  t<»  Washington,  Hamilton  and  .lefTerson. 
p”*  ’•‘on,  howi'ver,  t<H>k  the  first  official  step*  by  asking 
^^••tral  America  for  |M*rmission  to  construct  it.  This 
••et'ssloti  was  granted  in  a tr<iaty  with  New  Grenada 
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during:  tin*  ndiniiiistrntion  of  Polk.  Upon  this  treaty 
H<K)sevcIt  s(o(m1  when  lie  re<*o}rnize<l  the  independence  of 
Panaina.  Hut  flie  enicacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
put.  to  the  test.  In  1847,  Nicarafnia  appealed  to  the 
United  Statics  for  supjKirt  against  England,  who,  on  the 
prete.\t  of  protirting  a little  English  colony  on  the  Isth- 
mus, was  in  reality  harlioring  the  scheme  of  I'tmnecting 
the  two  oe(>ans  in  a gn'nt  water  route,  thereby  inm^iising 
her  dominion  in  America  and  obtaining  a direct  high- 
way to  Asia  and  her  ('olonies  in  the  Far  East.  The 
I’nitetl  Stati-s  promptly  res|MindeiI  to  the  appeal,  in  con- 
sifjiu'iice  of  which  she  Imn-Iy  <w*a|M^I  an  entangling  diffi- 
culty with  England.  Hut  the  matter  was  amicably  ad- 
justisl,  and  the  outcome  was  (be  famous  f'layton-Hulwer 
Treaty,  which  4*ontained  the  troubb^inie  clans*-  that  so 
long  ham|M>re<l  our  la(4*r  isthmian  relations,  namelv.  that 
m-itluT  tin-  one  nation  nor  tin*  tither  slionld  obtain  nor 
maintain  for  itsi-lf  exclusive  c«intml  over  the  ship  canal. 

The  settlement  4»f  the  Oregon  bouiMlary  dis|Htte  and 
tin*  cession  of  the  S<iulhwest  (erritorr  (»  the  Uniti-il 
Stat.-S  by  the  treaty  uf  Ouadaliipe^lliflalgo  opcm>d  the 
grint  wi-stern  c-ountn  to  settlement,  and  nmler  the  stiro 
ulus  nf  the  diw'overy  of  pdd  in  ('alifnmia.  rapkl  migm- 
ti‘»n  t«i  the  new  t*Trit«»n-  Is-gan.  Ptsipb*  Il«ickr«|  to  the 
"••St:  the  influx  is  unimralleb'd  in  •mr  history.  The 
transit  facilities,  which  wen*  imimi  had.  mabl  by  no 
means  supply  the  demands,  atwl  the  nrssi  for  an  inter 
4Heau  route  to  shorten  the  b*ng  «iistanrr  hrmate  alm‘>st 
lm|MTaliv«*.  Under  the  iia|s-tiis  the  canal  project  wa* 
advancisl.  Pn«ident  Taylor  trl«l  tnwvtirra  treaty  with 
N’iiaragua  for  the  prolivtion  of  an  .\nrrican  c«m|>ony 
Ju  the  pr«i|M»M.,|  coiistniction  of  a canal,  inviting  other 
tuitituis  to  entertaiii  the  pro|ssdtk«.  The  only  Iwrocli 
ale  reuilt  »if  tbesi-  diplomatic  maisratrrs  aa*  the  build- 
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iug  of  the  Panaiiui  Hailruad,  whirh  for  a time  supplied 
the  (leniaiulH  of  transit  to  the  West. 

At  a Connrc‘SH  held  in  Paris  in  1879,  M.  Henry  Hirome. 
secretary  of  the  French  section,  oflfenHl  six  different 
projects  for  a canal  severinj;  the  American  continents 
H>nl  Joiniii};  the  oceans.  Under  French  supen'ision  the 
I)e  Ix'sseps  Comisiny  worktsl  on  the  Panama  C'anal  from 
l‘‘<81  till  1888,  when,  on  account  of  curmption  and  brilh 
tliey  w«*r«*  ohlipvl  to  sus]M>nd  |inyments  and  the  work 
stopisMl.  Tliey  had  excavatisl  alsuit  fourt«*<*n  milt's  on 


the  first,  section,  hut  before  ojwmtions  could  lie  resumetl 
•'Knin  the  works  were  in  decay  and  the  machinery  Imdly 
dilapidated  and  rnstv.  The  commiK.Mon  under  President 


or  lock  and  dam,  decitletl  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
‘sident,  Kecretary  of  War  Taft,  and  Chief  Knirf. 
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The  conditions  at  Panama  are  exceedingly  favorable 
now,  healthful  Iwth  morally  and  physically.  They  have 
churclu*s  and  the  monil  conditions  are  not  so  bad  as 
reprt?8(‘nte<l.  There  has  not  lieen  a scourge  of  fever  re- 
cently and  sanitary  measures  are  being  enforceil.  The 
climate  is  ns  salubrious  as  that  of  many  other  sections 
of  th(i  contimuit.  The  men  have  gootl  quarters  and  f*Kxl, 
and  there  is  no  r<*ason  why  any  sound  man  will  not  Ik; 
ns  healthy  ns  els<‘when‘.  Within  ten  or  ts'elve  years  we 
exp<‘ct  to  si*e  the  waters  of  the  canal  ploughe«l  by  the 
k(*i*ls  of  commerce. 

The  iMUiellt  the  sljort  cut  at  Panama  will  be  to  the 
world  at  Inrgj;  is  almost  inconceivable.  The  ntutes  fn>m 
Calcutta,  KuroiH*  and  northern  .\rrica  to  the  a-i'stem 
coasts  of  the  Americas  will  Ik*  %*astly  shorti*ne»l.  A jour- 
ney on  Inmnl  a vess<*l  can  Ik*  made  the  way  from  eastern 
.\sia  or  .Vustralia  to  the  .\tlantic  seaboaitl  without  in- 
curring the  dangi*rH  and  the  increased  distance  of  Cape 
Horn.  The  pnssng's  from  the  alti*mate  coasts  of  the 
two  continents  will  Ik*  so  miniminsl  as  to  continue  al- 
most und<‘vinling  in  their  straight  forward  dirertm'ss. 
Whih*  the  water  route  lK*twi'en  the  eastern  and  wratem 
nwsts  of  the  I'nited  States  adll  he  «lerrraaeil  by  the  al- 
most fabulous  distam-e  of  nearly  ten  thousand  miles.  In 
fact.  It  will  Ik*  the  busiest  grrat  trade-roate  in  the  world. 
Ill  IlMtll  tlm'c  timra  ns  much  commerce  was  supporti’fl  on 
the  SiK*  Canal  as  on  the  Sura.  There  is  hardly  a ques- 
tion that  the  Panama  s*ill  b**gin  with  a trattc  in  excess 
of  the  Su«*x,  and  what  it  may  saell  into  U a task  for  the 
imagination. 

“The  nation,"  said  Hir  Walter  Italeigh.  -whiHi  control* 
the  IsthtnuK  of  Darien  is  master  of  tlw*  •orM.’*  Indis- 
putably that  nation  is  to  be  the  Tnited  Hlaleo.  t>or  os’** 
unnsMuming  Tncle  Ham"  is  to  Is*  the  prirsi  who  I*  *•> 
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wed  th(‘«o  frruy  ocwuih,  niul  the  richest  reward  will  ac- 
orue  to  him.  The  towns  of  the  east,  north,  center  and 
W(*8t  will,  niuliT  this  new  iinixitns  to  trade,  blossom  into 
oiti(*s  of  the  first  mapiitude.  While  the  ports  of  the 
South,  imrficularly  of  the  (lulf,  will  become  the  gate- 
ways of  the  commerce  of  the  West,  New  Orleans,  the 
cent(>r  of  trade  of  the  Mississip))!  valley,  is  already  sec- 
ond to  Now  York  only  in  the  value  <if  her  exports,  and 
under  the  vastly  enhance<l  iM)ssibilities  the  canal  will 
open  to  her,  she  must  become  the  em|)oriiim  of  the  world. 
ludcfMl,  it  has  Imh'ii  prcHlictiHl  that  slie  will  lie  the  Me<lina 
of  trade  of  the  nations.  Time  will  prove  the  rationality 
of  this  prophecy.  And  the  advantages  arising  to  the 
other  j)orts  in  incn‘as<><l  trade  facilities  sill  be  pn>por- 
lionately  large*. 

. ^outh  has  always  Immui  considered  a i»eculiar  sec- 
tion, H(>parat(sl  and  dilT»*n*nt  from  the  rest  of  the  cmin 
t*".'  by  i(n  <*ustoms,  occupations  and  ideas,  and  in  many 
•‘ouiK'cts  im]s>rviouH  to  chnng<*.  To  an  extent  we  devoutly 
"ish  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  works  that  made 
Us  <liHtinctly  Sotithern  we  desire  to  n>main  with  ns  al- 
u.ts;  b\it  (hx-sn’t  mean  an  aversion  to  change  «-hen 
^^u*  chaugi*  means  progn^ss.  Already  our  section  is  tak- 
her  rank  as  a manufacturing  and  industrial  center. 
’ uuiuufactun*  now  ns  much  of  our  staple  product  an 
Hie  North. 

for^lr  ii'u  Is'iietlts  of  the  canal  are  liegun.  The  tools 
provi'i  " ***  *'*^  fumishe<l  by  the  North,  hut  the 
''id  *'***'  'uippli««s  are  to  Is*  siipplhsl  by  the  South 
•leiirU  iueentive  to  advancement,  mho  knoms  what 
our  V H«e  canal  will  l.*nd  us  to?  Fnun 

’’utiiu"!  i*”'*iHon  <mr  si«ctlon  mill  be  a mistrems  of 
lx  ij^*^**  i'*  ’ Hie  Ismd  that  plies  commercial  tlominion 
••utlonx wi*av«*s  the  mondrous  destiny  f«*r  the 
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I come  from  the  mountains, 

I flow  to  the  sea; 

Ten  thousand  pure  fountains 
Are  huric<l  in  me. 

I roll  throupli  the  vallcT, 
Hnrichinj;  the  plain. 
Making  happier  the  happj, 
lAiu^liing  on  to  the  main. 

So  rush  I unceasinjr. 

I dash  o’er  the  fall. 

And  hrinp  you  my  hleasinfi: 
Wealth,  industry,— all. 
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' BY  R.  L.  m’mILLAX,  ’0». 

Nancy,  have?  ino  an  early  hrrakfjiAt  in  the  morning; 
1 «ni  goiiijr  to  wr  Henry.  I have  put  off  my  trip  long 
‘‘Bongli.  Sam,  you  fwHl  “Princt*”  alMiut  four  o’clock,  ho 
tnait  1 can  1m*  on  the  roa<l  hy  Kun-up.” 

Mi’n.  ( ainpbell’N  connlt'naiu'e  k1iow(*<1  Home  Hurprise  at 
tile  abrupt  Ktatenient  made  by  her  huKliand.  but  nhe  had 
not  livHl  with  him  for  nin<‘t(*(‘n  ynirs  and  failed  to  find 
out  that  IiIn  wonl  was  law  around  those  premiaca.  Aft«T 
n few  attemptH  at  (]ueHlioning  which  wen*  put  «lown  by 
n <|nick  Hash  of  h«*r  husband's  eye,  slie  antst*  from  her 
«<“nt  and  trndgiMl  towanl  the  kitchen  to  w*e  if  there  was 

noim  kindling  on  the  stove  and  if  the  matches  wen? 
bandy. 

tl<*«»rge  ('amplM*irs  bn)th(*r  ll<*nty  liv«*»l  in  the  southern 
of  Konth  Candina,  and  it  would  take  him  about  a 
^ ■ to  go  then*  on  horM4*ltack  fn>m  his  home  in  northern 

"’ft'nia,  but  such  he  had  detennimsl  to  do.  The  only 
co**V '”***  *'  time,  in  the  ’.Ws,  »as  the  stage 

nro*  bad  ridden  a gn*at  deal  both 

mm  his  largi*  plantation  nn<l  on  fox  chastw,  he  chose 
HJiddle  for  bis  journey. 

»Hornb!'''T  ^ ‘ big-house-  on  the 

♦but  ns  nil  the  darkb*s  had  heani 

b’r  sfs*  his  bni*  Henry.” 
''«leetl,„/i  «.'»ng  In  a snapidsh 

*‘”11  leii.  i'*i  " <bs.rge  ('amp- 

^•I'o  of  1 "b»Tes, 

^■*‘nt  wot^i  M standing  anaind. 

annwerpii  i I?  ''‘*'**‘’^*  brother.  Thev  all 

. wonis,  which  wen*; 
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“Toll  .Miirso  Honry  wo're  all  well  and  doin’  well  an’ 
hop«!  he  and  liis’n  is  <le  same,” 

As  (leorjjo  startwl  I’rincx*  off  in  a slow  pace,  iirs. 
CainplKdl  drew  up  her  apn)n  to  wiis?  the  Uwre  from  her 
ev(*8.  Wlnui  old  Sain  saw  this  ho  said  to  his  ifcife,  Sarah. 
MH?  our  Missus  w»*<*pin?  Sunipin  had  am  pwdne  tor  come 
tor  Marsi*  (h*or};i^  fo’  ho  pits  Itack,  if  he  pits  bark  den,  fur 
doiii  t«*ars  is  a sln>  token.” 

Is*t  us  now  leave  this  unhappy  woman  to  her  tears  and 
aoooiupauy  (l«*orpi*  ('amplsdl  on  his  wsx  to  his  brothers 
homo. 

lie  wound  alsuit  over  rocky  roads  which  led  thrtmph 
Virpiuia’s  Hluo  Hiilpe.  lie  then  Ism*  to  the  left,  entered 
the  old  North  State,  ami  for  nmny  days  paced  slowly 
over  tlu*  dusty  n»ads  of  the  two  Carolinas. 

On  his  last  day,  (bsirpe  rampUdl  ate  his  dinner  by  a 
clear,  simrkliup  sprinp.  Is-side  a dense  bop.  where  the 
luiphty  miks  and  jsiplars  sim-ad  forth  their  closely  fit- 
tinp  brauclu*H  to  k>i*p  Imck  the  parchinp  rays  of  the  sum* 
iiior  sun.  After  eatinp  his  lunch  be  fed  his  hor**  on  the 
imts  he  had  sackeil  to  the  tiack  of  his  saddle,  ami  lay 
ilown  to  ri'st,  only  to  Is*  Itilhsl  to  sleep  by  the  chant  of  the 
hnM)k  and  swamp  s|Mrrow. 

On  awnki‘ninp  he  found  that  It  was  3 o’clock,  two  houra 
latiT  than  he  had  ex|svt<sl  to  quit  his  qolel  alssle.  II<^ 
(|ulckly  saddleil  his  Is'ast,  saw  that  the  packapea  wen* 
IsHiiid  tlphtly  to  his  saddle,  flunp  himself  no  horse,  and 
starteil  off  in  a much  swifter  pail  than  nsoal.  as  he  no 
tln*<l  a dark  thn*ateninp  cloud  fonninp  in  the  west. 

lie  had  only  nlsiut  four  miles  to  pn  before  he  would 
arrive  at  his  brother’s  house,  but  he  felt  sore  that  he  could 
not  muki*  It  ls*fore  the  storm  caupht  hia^  as  he  heard  the 
rt»nr  of  min  far  ls*himl.  while  the  qolck  tiashew  of  lip***‘ 
iilnp  Wen*  follosisl  ebssT  and  chseT  by  Ih*  hravy  cla|’* 
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of  thunder,  which  pealed  (hronph  the  forest  until  an- 
HwercHl  by  others.  “Prince,”  white  with  f<mni,  was  soon 
overlak(‘n  by  the  torrents  of  rain,  pressed  forward  at  a 
terrific  pace  through  a liowlinf;  sunimer  cyclone.  The 
uir  was  fllle<l  with  limbs  and  binls  of  every  description. 
"h(>n  (l(H)r}j(>  ('aniplH‘11,  almost  iN'aten  to  di-ath  by  the 
ixltiii};  hail,  notic(‘d  an  old  forsaktm  lojj  church  al>out 
fifty  yartls  in  front,  lie  pri-sse^l  his  i>oor  lieast  forwnnl 
ns  best  he  could,  ami  with  the  instinctof  a rider,  while  in 
I'in  S4ubll(*  l(>()p(Hl  the  fie-n>in  over  a sycamore  limb.  thn>w 
••u>s<‘lf  to  the  firoiind  and  ruslusl  into  the  old  buildin};, 
thankful  (hat  his  life  had  Issm  spare<l  through  so  manv 
daufjers. 

lie  did  not  know  how  his  horse  would  fane  but  he  did 
'How  tioif  |)(>  could  nuuain  wluTe  he  was  until  the  storm 
"ns  over,  and  the  followint;  ninht  if  necessary.  He 
n_\(><l  in  this  old  buildint;  for  alsmt  two  hours  amusing 
nmN(>lf  ill  the  Is'st  way  he  «*<»uld.  by  gaKing  up  at  the  isld 
^ ni<  (ur»*  and  sloping  gall(>ri<‘s.  while  without  “the  storm 
'^‘•nt  on  with  wings  and  clatter.”  The  black  clouds  hid 
most  ev(*ry  gleam  of  light  and  be  iwild  see  only  when 
'»  church  was  lightisl  u|)  by  the  incessant  fla.shes  of 
lightning. 

ri*as  ”*'”*****  u|M>n  the  front  Is-nch,  for  some  unknoicn 
wit  .**  I’”*'’’  f<»"nrd  one  of  the  old  shalteml 

erei'iVi!"”  i'""*  **"’'^*  heliebl  tlie  most  frightful  hsiking 
nml  m.Ti  "‘mmn  was  stamling  without 

^‘stlii  ” ttloring  eyt^  Her  hands  were 

Nl>nis.,Mib'  I'mg  finger  nails, 

ids  Veil  * r**  eaused  a c«ild  chill  to  run  thnmgh 

I'vistiHi  **  *'"'*■  matteil  ami 

" liich  e '*Ti*I*'*  ’"**  *^’  ”1*1”*^**  aroumi  her  hoilv. 

^’orn-on't  mil.  • ragg^sl. 

m»nl  with  its  sbswiw  t itsl  in  front  of  her  hnwst. 
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She  (lid  not  wrm  to  notice  the  storni  which  had  almost 
ahated,  hut  with  a d(*ep  gn»an  left  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  the  front  d(K>r.  (leorge  Campbell  noticed 
her  when  she  panwHl  «U‘h  window  and  courswl  her  hj 
the  continual  siphs  he  heard. 

He  thoupht  once  that  he  would  po  out  and  start  apiin 
on  his  journey,  hut  the  rain  was  still  failinp  and  he  felt 
sun*  that,  that  weinl  lookinp  creature  was  not  poinp  to 
enter,  and  if  she  wen*  to,  was  he  afraid?  "No.”  he  said 
to  himH(*lf,  “th(*n*  is  no  such  thinp  as  a hant.” 

.lust  th(*n  his  luart  lH*pan  to  ls*at  heavily,  for  he  hi*anl 
tin*  n*pular  thump,  thump  on  the  church  steps.  He 
turni*d  his  fac(*  towanl  the  ihsir,  just  as  it  creaked  o|s‘n 
and  a flash  of  liphtninp  showwl  him  the  same  form 
which  he  had  s(N*n  at  the  window.  The  stranpe  beinp 
was  s<*<*ininply  alsuit  s(*v(*n  f<*et  tall.  Her  skirt,  which 
was  mad(*  <»f  tow-sacks,  hunp  hiph  above  h(T  borr,  bony 
f(*(*f.  Hut  what  caused  <l(*orp(‘  (Vimpbell  to  wish  that 
lu*  was  sjjfely  at  h(une,  or  just  anywhere  but  then*,  were 
this  cn*atun*'s  pii*rcinp  pn*y  eyin.  mhich  wandemi  fn>m 
(UK*  sjsU  to  nnolh(*r  ns  if  to  fn*e*e  whatever  they  fell 
n|Mui,  as  thos(*  of  .Medusa,  the  (lorpon.  She  did  not.  how- 
ev(*r,  S4*(*  Campls>ll,  win*  icas  cntuchinp  low  bi'oeath  the 
fnuit  S4*al,  hut  started  up  the  pallerie**  s4ej»  which  b’ad 
up  liy  the  wall.  While  climbinp  the  creaky  sle|».  which 
addetl  weinlness  to  the  occasion,  she  was  nnmblinp 
lK*rs4*lf,  "WIki  don't  like  Harriet  Itrinkley?  When  Moll 
Newton  cut  my  thniat  on  these  steps  twenty  years  apo  I 
told  her  that  I would  Is*  avenped  by  killinir  every  crea- 
tun*  wh(»  liunte*!  sheltiV  Is-tweeo  these  armrsetl  wall*^ 
She  knew  not  what  it  was  to  send  away  a wail  to  lln*l  Hs 
d«Hun  when  the  owner  had  liveil  a wicked  life.  Ilefore 
niy  (*iirthly  t(uir  is  over  Moll  will,  every  Toesday  niph*. 
luike  with  me  on  the  coals  of  bdl." 
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l>i‘n  (he  HjKuiker  uttennl  tlu^  words  slie  jrave  a wild 
shriek  and  h<>};itn  to  (nanhle  violently,  causing  the  old 
ehnreh  to  <|uake.  She  (hen  slowl}’  shrank  into  another 
sliaiK*,  assnininf;  (he  form  of  an  old  woman  aliout  three 
feet  (all,  wi(h  a eru(eh  in  her  hand  a sliawl  thrown 
loos(*ly  about  her  shoulders. 

to*or}j[(>  t'amphell  had  heard  the  words  s{K>ken  by  this 
lM*in}r  while  slie  was  (oiling  np  the  stairs,  hut  when  he 
heard  (hat  horrihh*  shri(‘k  he  niise«l  npTroin  his  hidinj; 
Phiee  only  (<>  wm*  a jMM»r  old  woman,  leaning  over  the  sidiw 
of  (h(>  galh*ry,  n*ady  to  (opjde  over  at  any  instant  and 
*>T(‘ak  h(>r  haek  on  (he  henelu's  Isdow.  lie,  sup|Mising  that 
I he  Woman  whom  In*  had  (irst  wrn  at  the  windoiv  wjis 
p«‘s(ering  (his  poor  soul,  yelhsl  <iu(,  “Hold  on  a minute 
ol<l  Woman  until  1 ean  gid  then*  and  kill  (hat  long-legge*! 
Missy.”  lt(>fore  the  wonls  w«*n*  luinlly  out  of  his  mouth 
^ le  sharp,  k«M*n  (*y<*s  of  (hi*  ]ihantom  met  his  and  he  al- 
most Went  into  a N]tasm  hy  (he  effeet.  In  amither  mo- 
•iient  (lu*  iM'ing  n>sunn*«l  its  f«»nner  Kha|H>  and  was  dash- 
tlinuigh  (he  j«ir  stniight  (ownnl  ('amplsdl  like  a 
si'-niartin  after  its  pn*y.  Hut  CampUdI  mas  tis»  «|uick 
!*"d  "'ith  a long  drawn  o»i(  “«s>-oo-h*’  he  gave  a mightr 
<ap  straight  towani  (he  nenn*s(  m-indom*,  straightemM 
‘•'d  like  II  Nprin^  frog  when  a snake  is  after  it,  menl 
iTough  the  window  mithiMit  (ourhing  sid«*s  or  sill,  ami 
" o\e  his  head  in  the  gnivel  and  hntken  glass  mithmiL 
^ iiid  no  time  (o  lose.  ,\s  <|uirkly  as  he  cotild  drag 
dip  f up  (III, I iM'arings  he  sram|M>nsI  (omar^l 

his  Ids  hors«*  mas  hitrlMsl.  .lust  as  he  rmrbeil 

d»H»  ***'^**  ***'*^  jnmiMsl  for  (he  limh  he  heani  the  rhurrh 
'•^‘iik  o|S'u  and  sam'  (hat  Imrrihle  rreatiire  again. 
fh*o  ' ******  '******  ******  die  s(ej»s  and  Isinnded  toward 

"'•(  'tU  V"*  "”**  (misting  and  |Hilling  at  the 

• i^‘  n,  eausing  (he  knot  l4»  Is'roiue  hanler  at  ••venr 
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Biiutcli.  When  the  form  was  altout  three  feet  from  him 
Georjje  pulletl  with  aill  hia  |M»wer,  tore  the  limb  off,  threw 
himself  into  the  saddle  and  headi'd  his  frantic  beast  to- 
ward the  roa<l  just  as  the  phantom  leaped  u|ion  the  horse 
and  dull);  to  Uie  rear  of  tlie  saddle.  Neither  George  nor 
his  cutn|Hinion  siKike  a single  word,  but  ererr  few  Itounds 
the  horst!  would  make,  Ge<ir);i*  felt  the  Kliar|)  claws  pierce 
the  “small”  of  his  hick.  This  of  course  causeil  him  to 
almost  leap  out  of  his  saddle,  but  still  he  clung  fast, 
knowing  that  if  he  fell  it  meant  certain  death.  “Prince” 
ruHluHl  on  at  a territic  );uit,  frightened  bv  the  form  cling- 
ing and  swinging  from  one  side  to  the  other.  George 
was  in  an  almost  s(‘nsel«<ss  condition,  but  »‘ben  he  had 
coven*d  over  a mile  of  sloppy  n««I  he  beaid  a Isidr  bit 
the  )n*ound,  then  tlmt  awful  sliriek.  and  he  knew*  that  be 
was  fn><‘  from  a very  unwelcome  i-ompanion. 

In  front  of  him  a few  hundn^l  .rards  be  saw  the  faint 
glimmer  of  torches  in  the  road.  In  a few  minutca  he 
heard  the  indistinct  voice  of  bis  brother. 

“That’s  Princi?  I'oming.  S«»me  of  you  fellows  grab  the 
bridle.  The  horsi*  certainly  must  liear  George,  for  he  was 
to  come  tonight.” 

Some  of  the  nignsw  wdnsl  the  bridle  joat  as  George 
Gamplsdl,  in  an  um'onscious  conditioD,  rrelcd  from  the 
saddle  into  the  arms  of  his  brother,  tieorge  was  borne 
into  the  houM>,  laid  u|M»n  a Im-vI  and  nurwrd  with  the 
tendi-rest  can*  by  his  bn.ther’s  wife. 

In  a few  days  he  was  walking  amuod.  as  he  bad 
woumhsl  only  in  the  Isirk  ami  ..n  the  ftice;  the  latter 
caiisiil  by  h-ntdiig  from  the  old  church  window. 

Geor)p*  ndniitl  his  strange  ex|sTience  as  best  he  could 
rememIsT  ami  his  brother  told  him  that  he  was  the  rtrsi 
|M>rs<iii  w ho  had  ev«T  come  in  mntarl  with  the  phanloni 
«>f  Kirkhill  (Vmetery  without  being  killed.  IIU  br»*ther 
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also  told  him  that  this  old  hap  spirit  had  been  seen  bj 
nmiiy  around  the  church  and  praveyard  and  that  she 
t-’ould  imsiiuu;  any  form  from  a human  beinp  to  a white 
rabbit. 

Ikui  in  about  one  month  G<*orpe  was  conveyed  to 
Ids  homo  in  a slapo  coach  ho  resolved  to  be  thereafter 
a more  kind  and  lovinp  hustiand,  thinkinp  that  his  blisxl- 
cunlliup  oxiM‘rionc(>  was  the  si)ecinl  work  of  Providence. 

Th(>  only  answtT  however  that  t’ncle  Sam  m'oiild  have 
Riven  you  is:  “I  knowcsl  by  Miss  Nancy’s  tears dat  nufiin 
Koo<l  ’ud  come  o’  Marse  nwrpo’s  trip.” 
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COMPENSATION 

BT  JOHX  UXKRT.  '10. 

Tlio  only  iiiiniutnble  law  in  the  natural  a-orlil  in  that 
of  ('oni|H‘nsation.  Thin  law,  aimro  all  othrm,  cntablinhon 
,fln*  fact  that  throii);hout  all  the  n'orfcinpiof  naturv  there 
In  an  unw'cn  |M)wer  inappin;;  out  the  fortuui'n  of  men 
and  working;  out  all  fhinp<  for  Iho  Imct.  Thin  law  alone 
in  niiflleient  to  teaeii  iin  that  eveir  act  of  man.  whether 
ft<Hnl  or  evil,  ban  itn  junt  n*wanl. 

The  immennc  (’onecnHi<in  that  onlr  the  had  are  niicrena- 
fnl  in  a fallacy.  Our  daily  life  dcnicn  it ; in  ererr  station 
of  life  we  find  that  it  in  the  liad  who  an*  jp*ttinj»  into 
trouble.  In  the  linnidcnt  wnw  we  fiml  the  law  of  mm- 
in‘nn;iti<»n  in  ••verj-  imrt  of  nature,  in  darkmtw  ami  light, 
rain  and  nunnhiiie,  land  and  aater.  male  and  female.  An 
inevitable  dimlinm  binectn  nature,  wi  that  each  thing  In 
a half  and  niiggentn  another  thing  to  make  it  whole.  Ib- 
twien  animnln  then*  in  no  alTection  that  in  not  returned. 
A certain  rom|N*nNation  Imlanren  ererr  gift  ami  every 
♦lefect.  The  name  in  true  of  machinerr;  wbm  power  in 
gniiml  time  in  bwt,  and  time  gained  In  power  loal. 

Them*  thingn  nhow  that  the  whole  nnirerwe  in  repre- 
n<*ntiil  in  enrh  of  itn  paiin.  Each  part  in  an  example  of 
human  life,  of  itn  ^mmI  and  evil,  of  itn  friemln  ami  ene 
nilm,  of  itn  lalntm  and  rewartln.  The  modilion  of  man 
mn^  In*  mmimreil  to  a mathematical  equation,  which- 
turn  it  an  yciu  may,  ntill  retainn  itn  exact  taloe.  Kerry 
exn*m  raunen  a di  frct,  every  defect  an  exrrww.  Kvery 
"wmt  han  itn  nour.  every  evil  itn  g«w|;  for  every  g»Jo 
then*  in  nomething  bwt,  ami  f«ir  every  loan  there  in  eane* 
thlng  gnini'd.  There  in  alwavw  nnme  IrveHing  clmmi* 
atanre  to  place  the  weak  and  the  ntrouf.  the  fortunate 
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und  tilt!  unfortunate  on  Un*  same  plane.  l)o  we  envy 
the  rieh  and  the  jrreat?  We  niUHt  lH*ar  in  mind  that  he 
who  l)y  force  of  will  and  thou{;ht  niles  nations  has  to 
hear  the  n*Hj)onHihility  of  a ruler.  He  must  see  that  all 
thinpi  under  his  jiower  are  nianai^^l  for  the  ctimmon 
Rood. 


The  law  of  coiniNUiKation  writ<ts  the  law  of  cities  ami 
tint  ions;  it  is  in  vain  to  j»tot  apiinst  it.  If  the  p>vem- 
tiHuit  is  crind  the  j^ivernor’s  life  is  not  safe;  if  you  tax 
too  hifjli  the  n'V(*nue  will  yield  nothing. 

Coiuiiiit  a crime  and  punishment  is  sure  to  follow;  it 
inuy  he  h)u;{  withludd  hut  it  connrs  ls*cause  it  accom- 
I>ani(>s  th(‘  detsl.  Nothin;;  arldtrary  can  endure  lonp. 
•'len  strive  t»)  Is'cnine  pr«‘at  and  juviminenL  They  think 
to  hav(‘  wealth  and  jM>w(*r  is  to  have  only  «»ne  side  of 
iintim*,  th(>  p<mm1  without  the  I»ad,  the  ph-asani  mithout 
th<*  unpleasiint.  We  <-an  no  inon*  s«*j»arRte  the  hitter  fnmi 
the  swnd  thiiips  of  life  than  w<*  can  imapine  a Issly  with 
nn  inside  without  an  outside.  Human  life  is  replete 
^ith  conditions  that  cannot  ls>  avoidtsi,  no  nmiter  how 
inrd  We  may  strive  tit  avoiil  th«*ni.  If  we  cw'ape  them 
‘jn  the  01)0  hand  they  attack  us  on  the  other;  n-e  can 
* 0 no  wro)i;r  without  iNiyinp  the  |tenalty.  “No  man  had 
’'^‘*1*  a point  of  pride  that  was  no!  injurious  to  him,” 
Ilurki*.  lOven  the  exclusionis!  in  ndipion  shuts  the 
oth**-**^  ^**'*"'’*’  hiinsidf  in  strivinp  to  shut  out 


rs. 


tioi  ‘»f  love  and  isjuiiy  in  <Mir  mcial  rela- 

fill!**  punishisl.  If  we  treat  men  wrnnp 

,0  " i "■****  im  they.  They  suffer  the  cruelty 

Ko  •inflfer  the  panps  «if  a puilty  ccmarience, 

•Han  in  iH>rfiTt  frienilship  with  «»ur  fellow- 

We  I iio  fear  in  tmsdinp  him.  Hut  as  si«»n  as 

^roiipisl  him  he  fwls  the  wmnp  and  shrinks 
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from  us  as  far  as  we  shrink  from  him.  In  the  same  way 
all  abuses  and  unjust  appropriations  of  power  are 
aven}fe<l.  Cheat  a man  and  you  must  siifTcr  the  penalty 
of  tlu*  law;  obtain  |K)wer  and  office  by  briliery  and  when 
the  brilK!  is  spent  (he  brilM>d  will  swk  to  overthrow  you. 

1.4ilHir  is  nibnl  by  the  same  prinriplos.  Human  nature 
from  (he  Hliar]MUiin;;  of  a stake  to  the  construction  of  a 
nation  is  one  continuous  illustration  of  this  law.  In 
comp<‘nsation  .Iron  In^dow  says, 

"Om  Uunrbrd  • ahip.  bat  Kb«  vratkad  si  Mk; 
lU  built  • bridir''.  but  flood*  burr  borar  H do««; 

Iln  meant  mncb  nooe  came:  t(r*a(«  doftlaj. 

Ili*  corn  lie*  •unb,  bi*  bridge  bear*  ao**  to  Iowa. 

Y*t  |p«d  be  bad  not  awaat  beraaw  bi*  croaa; 

Ki.r  once  at  work,  when  erra  a*  mIuiv  (no 
Kr«mi  tbou^bt  of  ipiod  be  or  of  naoua. 

(Jod  t<iok  tbe  w<irk  for  food  aad  1*4  gord  ho."' 

.\s  evt*rj’  man’s  pride  is  an  injury  u>  him,  so  every 
nmn’s  weakness  is  a bl(«sin^.  ^ This  is  shown  by  the  fable 
of  tin?  sttijj  that  was  asliametl  of  his  feel  bat  gloried  in 
his  horns.  When  pursued  by  the  hunter  bis  fret  savwl 
him,  but  afterwards  Ismujs  rauidit  in  a thicket  his  horns 
proved  his  ruin.  Then*  is  a time  in  the  life  of  every  man 
when  he  can  thank  his  faults.  iKw  bis  temper  unfit 
him  for  stsdely?  He  is  Ibrom  n a|MiD  bis  own  raissiives 
•rod  thereby  aoiuinw  habits  of  arlf  reliaiiee.  ftur 
stn*n|flh  iirows  out  of  our  aeakorm.  Xoi  until  we  meet 
tlie  sn«'i>rs  and  bufTets  of  the  avirbl  tio  we  arm  tmrselvea 
to  oterntnie  them.  Tb*^  it  is  that  rmciian  sets  In 
Ktery  siiier  is  turn«?il  ashle.  and  every  opposition  i* 
stpiarely  met. 

On  hearing;  Ihrw*  reprrwnlaliniw  some  aoold 
by  should  We  worry  about  lewarda^  there  is  nue  event 
to  kimnI  and  e^ll.”  It„t  the  dortriae  of  rvanpenantioO 
I"  n**t  the  d«»rtrine  of  inditTerenor.  The  nature  .*f  th** 
"“Ml  Is  far  ibeimr  than  the  idro  of  retrihutinw  TIk» 
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voice  of  the  Alinij?lity  snys,  “Upwani  and  onward  for- 
ever.” We  cannot  stay  amid  the  ruins.  Nothing  can 
^’ork  us  damage!  except  ourwdves.  Massinger  says, 

"Nor  cuntom,  nor  nxanipld.  nor  v**t  number* 

Of  »uch  a*  do  olTend,  maJeo  Iom  the  ain: 

For  earh  partirular  crime  a atrici  aooount 
Will  1)0  cxnrted;  and  that  comfort  which 
1 he  damn'd  pretend,  follow*  in  miter}*. 

Take*  nothing  from  their  torment*;  tvery  om 
•Mutt  aulTer  in  himaelf  tho  mcature  of 
Hi*  wickedne**.” 


Till!  cliief  lesson  of  tlie  law  of  I'omiH'nsation  is  that 
^oight  by  calamity.  It  iM'nnits  or  constrains  the  forma- 
tion  of  new  aci|uaintanc(!S  that  prove  of  the  first  im* 
ixirfance  to  the  next  years.  We  think  we  cannot  sepa- 
our  friends;  we  cannot  let  our  angels  go,  we 
' “ ’'ut  siH'  that  they  go  out  only  tluit  archangels  may 
coiiie  in.  In  his  “In  .Memoriam”  Tennywm  says. 


"I  h<dd  it  true  what'er  tWalt; 

I feel  It  when  1 tormw  moat; 

Tl»  lietler  In  have  Im-ed  and  Inal 
Than  nM*cr  to  have  loved  at  all.” 


fpj^  vruel  disappointment,  a loss  of  «'<«]ih.  a lisw  of 
the*'**”’  uiomeiit  an  irrettamhle  lists;  hut 

Und  .V‘‘urM  ri'Veal  the  dip'll  remeilial  force  that 

enh "*!*'*”  Iddden  things,  and  the  compensation  of 
lon""i  ’••'••I**  apparent  to  the  understanding  after 
**<^•108  *r^''*'***”  liuu*.  The  misfortune  mhiefa  at  first 
in"  Privation,  later  assumi*s  the  asisvt  of  a guide 
’^llowi"  *"*^"**’1^  ^*^'**'  old  tnslden  paths  ami 

**'dlilin*^  **"  *‘‘'nnation  of  new  uni's  that  lead  to  the  up- 
"ho  '*  •'IrongiT  and  nobler  character;  and  those 

"'‘ullh*  P’  live  in  idleni'SK,  surrounded  by 

giHH|"V*^**  *'•'  them,  Isvinne  a power 

tunnkimi* ********  l*<*ure  and  comfort  to  many  thousands 
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TO  MY  GIRL 


M.  J. 


Uow  luy  lad}’  love  rc^ds  mv  heart! 
Well  she  knows  if  she  depart 


How  it  pines. 


Yet  she,  wilful,  frowns  and  sighs, 
While  her  fleeting  glance  deniea 
Such  dt'signs. 

Thus  she  mocks  her  graceleas  slave; 
For  as  such  I do  bidiave. 

Without  lief. 

Nor  can  I evade  her  wiles, 

RuL,  hei|ilesK.  yield  before  her  smiles, 
To  my  grief. 
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THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE  WOOD 


BV  TItOB.  B.  CALDWELL,  ’07. 


Then;  arc  two  classic  of  waste  products;  first,  those 
which  can  he  utilimi  with  profit,  and  secondly,  those 
which  must  he  utilimi  in  onler  to  get  rid  of  objei'Uon- 
fthlc  products  fornuMl  in  the  manufacture  of  profitable 
inain-pnMlucts.  Waste  w(mhI  is  utilin*d  for  U>th  of 
thes<>,  althoni'ii  it  was  nec(^ssity  that  first  tununl  the 
nninufacturer’s  atbaition  to  this.  The  accumulation  of 
''hat  was  once  thon|;ht  to  Is*  worthless  by-prtMlucts 
(liininisluMl  th(>  working  spaet's  of  the  industrial  plants 
such  an  e.xlent  that  the  nunoval  of  thc'se  by-products 
*<  <am(*  a <|uestion  of  life  and  existence*  for  th«'s»*  plants. 

KO(m1  t'xample  of  this  is  in  the  cas«*  of  the  blast  furnace, 
"here  tliere  was  an  enormous  atTumuIation  of  slapt. 

U nfortunately  for  tin*  inanufarturtT  of  wtMuI-s-aste 
Pf'xluets,  the  waste  must  Is*  uw^l  on  the  s|s»(.  ('arriage 
"asti*  w<mm1  to  any  considerable  distance  renders  its 
|j‘*M\ersi(»u  into  new  prtstucts  <iuite  unpnifitable,  but  in 
tiM  *'''^**^  wtu*r«*  wast<*  w»ssl  is  jir«sluce<l  in  large  quan- 
its  utilisation  is  v<*iy  profitable,  (viierially  when 
nu*^n'*'*”  nhtaimsl  which  |s»hs<-ks  the  natural  pssi 

ftd'(h><i**”  other  qualities  artificially 

■ '“•<'«hle  imitations  and  c<»mplete  snhstituti's 

of  ti *'*'  *', '**'  “•dalm*d  by  using  the  less  ralnable  wwstc 
for  VC  ^^***''  '♦nbstancf*.  Imitations  of  and  sulistitutcs 

P*^***'*^!  from  wond-waste.  Waste 
Wavs  *i**?  ***  itidustrial  puri»oses  in  a »-ariety  of 

'^tinl'  valu”  ***** ''^  oxocution  nor  in  prc»flt  are  they  of 

T'li 

frr*m  this  waste  must 
**  'lor  tlm>«*  imiMirtant  questions.  The  first  al- 
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ways:  Is  there  a certainty  of  a sufficient,  reliable  and 
lasting  supply  of  suitable  waste  wood?  The  second: 
IK)es  tlie  existing  or  main  business  possess  any  of  the 
appliances  or  certain  of  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
inanufactun;  of  certain  products  from  the  waste  wood? 
This  is  a very  imi>ortant  question,  and  affects  the  ques- 
tion of  profit.  The  last  question  to  consider  is:  Does 
the  article  which  is  to  be  made  meet  an  actual  ni*ed,  and 
<lo  time  and  circumstances  appear  so  disposeil  that  an 
abundant  side  of  the  article  is  to  be  expected,  so  far  as 
human  estimates  go,  as  the  sum  of  the  deliberations, 
comparisons  and  exjierienffs  of  the  manufacturer  and 
otln*rs?  Thes<‘  ({uestions  must  lie  raised.  a‘eighe«l  and 
answeml.  The  more  thoroughly  and  practically  they 
are  examiniHl,  the  more  solid  is  the  foundation  of  the 
buHin(>ss  and  the  lietter  are  the  prospects  for  the  in- 
tend<‘fl  prociss. 

The  most  imfiortant  of  all  wooil  araste  is  natcdiorf.  on 
acctiunf  of  its  quantity  and  frequency  of  production.  It 
was  at  first,  ami  is  noa-  to  some  extent,  used  as  fuel,  as 
that  seemed  the  simfilest  riddance.  The  homing  was 
even  unsuccessful  at  first,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pn>p**rly 
const rucbd  furnaces  and  grates;  hot  this  has  long  since 
Is-en  overi'ome.  .Xrtiflcial  wood  was  the  next  venture, 
with  sawdust  as  its  raw  material.  By  proper  treatment 
lM*nutlful  mosaic  plates  for  parqneltry  may  he  produced. 
Next  came,  owing  to  its  non  condoctirity  of  heat,  its  use 
for  lining  ict'-chiwts  and  refrigeratorw  Then  came  one 
iis«*  which  was  long  sought  for  and  one  that  cannot  be 
replaceil.  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  arid.  The  com- 
jMiund  foruHsI  by  this  commercial  procrsw  fai  practically 
pun*,  containing  only  traces  of  salphoric  acid,  and  an 
***|ually  small  quantity  of  aodinm  or  potaasinm  oxalate. 
The  manufactun*  of  pyrolignenns  acid  from  sawdust  has 
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l»wn  Hliown  to  Ik;  a proflUiMe  industi^,  especially  where 
acetic  acid  from  alcohol  is  not  profitable.  In  this  de- 
Htriictive  distiihuion  many  imiKirtant  substances  are 
orineil,  aimuifr  wlii<  h are  acetic  acid,  acetone,  methyl 
alc'ohol,  methyl  acetate,  allyl  alcohol,  phenols  and  the 
•niiuiiierable  products  derivwl  fr(»m  tln-ae, 

"a8t(!  timber  may  1m*  us<*<1  in  the  manufacture  of 
casks;  from  the  eonifenms  t.r<>e8  in  Germany  “coniferu” 
•a  extracte<l,  and  is  use<l  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
'anilla,  which  is  su|K>rior  to  the  natural  pitxluct.  Stop- 
IX'rs  and  hricpiettes  of  sjiwdust  have  lK*en  made  with 
piollt.  Olio  ^reat  aim  of  industrial  chemistry  is  now  to 
aril  to  profit  thosi;  thinp<  which  hare  previously  been 
anuHl  to  waste.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  finished 
I •o<  act,  by-product,  or  waste  from  one  industry  lM>comes 
raw  material  for  another,  and  it  rarelv  ever  happens 
'ait  one  manufaetur.*r,  starting  with  'the  materials 
‘ a«<  in  natim;,  prcMluces  from  them  articles  for  popular 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING 

■T  H.  i.  MAwrr,  XK. 

The  year  1783  marks  an  eiK>ch  in  our  political  history. 
It  was  the  ywir  in  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  our  3’ounj;  n^puhlic  In’jpin  its  existence.  The  same 
year  is  notable  for  the  birth  of  our  first  writer  of  en* 
duriii);  merit.  On  the  3d  of  April  in  the  above-named 
year  Waishinjtton  Ininj;  was  b*»m  in  New  York  City. 
Ills  father,  a Si*otehman,  bad  married  an  English  lady 
and  setthnl  in  New  York  s<»me  years  before  the  lK*gin- 
ning  of  the  Uevolution.  Washingt*»n  was  the  youngi*st 
of  eleven  « hil<In*n.  1 1 is  M-bmd  days  were  pasMtl  in  a 
rather  d<*suItoiy  manner.  He  bad  a literary  turn  of 
mind  which  eairly  sln»w<il  itself  by  his  fondneHs  for  n*ad- 
ing.  lie  akrlimHl  to  go  to  colh'ge,  began  the  study  of 
law  and  further  gratifiwl  bis  desire  f»»r  literature  by 
diligent  application  to  the  Iwst  books. 

Hut  on  account  of  delicate  health  be  ahanilnned  his 
pursuit  of  law  and  in  18W4  we  find  him  traveling  in 
Kuro|N>.  For  two  y«arK  he  visited  various  places  in  Eng- 
land, Fmnn*,  Holland  and  Italy.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  ret  limed  to  New  York.  when*,  with  a few  friend^ 
he  Is-giin  a publication  known  as  the 
mo«lelle«|  wimewhnt  after  the  Sprrimlor  and  which  pn^ 
|Mirte<l  to  satirise  and  criticise  the  whims  and  fashion* 
of  the  time. 

Horn  at  a nuwt  auspicious  time,  just  when  «»ur  politi- 
cal, siK'ial  and  religious  institutions  were  being  shape*** 
Ir^'ing  nnched  manhissl  and  began  to  write  in  an  nP" 
propriate  time  t(»  receive  the  name  of  the  "Father  of 
American  Literature."  In  I>*OJi.  under  the  psetid'»nyo 
of  Diedrick  Knickerbocker  he  published  The  //»afonf 
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New  York.  This  book  was  applauded  and  received  with 
delight  over  the  whole  country.  ISeveral  editions  were 
published  in  both  America  and  England.  It  was  noticed 
by  eminent  writers  and  scholars.  Even  Scott  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  it. 

After  such  a siiccess  as  Uie  histoiy  effected  In'ing 
entered  business  with  his  brother,  and  ap{)arenUy  aban- 
dom'd  the  ideji  of  writing.  In  1815  he  went  to  Liverpool 
where  he  continued  in  business  until  1818,  when  the 
honst!  faiksl.  This  markcnl  a turning  point  in  bis  life. 
" ith  a ehanieteristic  zejil  he  now  inclined  his  attention 
to  liUTature.  In  the  following  year  the  Hkctch-ltook 
appeared,  in  a letter  to  a friend  at  this  time  he  said: 

1 fi*el  great  difliiUmce  alH>ut  this  n'-appi'arance  in  liter- 
‘ttnre.  I am  consc-ions  of  my  imperfections,  ami  my  mind 
Ihh.ii  for  a long  tinu?  so  presscsl  uism  and  agitatetl 
•3  >arions  cart's  and  anxit'ties,  that  I ft«r  it  has  lost 
|»uch  of  its  cht't'rfnlnt'ss  and  some  of  its  activity.  I 
'•I'e  atti'inpti'd  no  lofty  tln'ine,  nor  sought  to  look  wist* 
*^•'<1  leariKMl,  which  apis'ars  to  Ik»  veiy  much  the  fashion 
^•»ong  oar  American  writ<'rs  at  pn*sent,  1 have  pn*- 
^jrri'd  addri'Hsing  niys<‘lf  to  the  findings  and  fancy  of 
rt'iider  nmn*  than  to  his  judgment.  My  writings  may 
Ppear,  therc'fori',  light  and  trifling  in  our  country  of 
in  .1'****^*^'*'*^  lM)lilicians.  Hut  if  th<*y  possess  merit 
nsnl ' ' * *”**'*  which  they  Is'long.  it  is  all  to  which  I 
Ir\’ii?  > **  Work.”  This  plainly  indicates  the  drift  of 

tionsV  ”**”*'■  "*".v  his  imperfer- 

Venth  he  may  havedepsrt«d  from  the  ron- 

bv  **"*''  -^njerican  writers,  certainly  It  is  that, 

hinn  * he  <>stablished  himself  as  a literary 

Amorl'J""*’  ***‘‘  P’lhllcation  of  the  ftkrtrh  Rnok  no 
g”  •’ftve,  p('rhnpK,  Franklin  had  writteo 


an  eo- 
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during  work.  The  New  England  Anmliata,  theologians 
and  historians  had  written  volume  upon  volume  which 
were  lK*ing  forgotten.  So  devoid  of  a literature  was 
AnuTica  that  Enrols*  had  lK*conie  to  reganl  it  as  desti- 
tuU*.  Prominent  English  writers  had  lM‘giin  to  ask  if 
anything  in  the  fonii  of  litenilure  could  come  fnnn 
Anieri«‘a.  This  was  answon*d  by  the  Hketch-Book. 
Irving  had  the  slignui  which  Europe  had  pincetl 

uiHui  his  count rj-  and  f»»rce<l  his  recognition  by  the  fore- 
most scholars  of  the  Old  World.  Thus  he  «'as  the  man 
who  w(m  n*sjK*<-t  for  .Vmerican  letters  abroad.  Tlmckery 
appropriately  called  him  “the  drst  amliassador  whom  the 
N«*w  World  of  letters  wnt  to  the  t>bl.”  Nearly  all  the 
wrib'rs  who  pn*c<*<bsl  In-ing  reganU*il  England  ns  the 
natural  c>nemy  of  .\merica.  .Vnd  from  the  fact  that  the 
Skrtrh-ltfHfk  was  publishe<I  only  four  yitirs  after  the 
clos4*  of  the  War  of  1812-ir>  one  would  expect  to  find  it 
tnintisl  with  the  same  doctrine.  Rut  on  the  contrary 
he  Hhow(*d  why  the  young  republic  should  love  the  mother 
ctmntry.  He  depicli*d  England  and  the  English  |s't>ple 
ns  they  were.  And  such  a rcnirse  could  lead  only  In  « 
greater  n*sis*<'t  on  the  part  of  .\merica  for  England.  In 
a numlM>r  u(  sketches  and  insays.  charactenxed  by  that 
IH*culiar  charm  and  n*fin«*nient  which  only  Irving  could 
inftiM*.  he  did  a work  which  resulted  in  a more  intimate 
n'lnlionship  lN*twe«-n  the  t*o  conntriea. 

Hut  skHches  and  »sagiys  acre  not  the  only  forms  of 
literary  pnslurtion  which  appeared  in  the 
.\merlcn  at  that  time  co<ild  not  boast  of  any  great  works 
of  Action.  On  the  other  hand  England  already  iswsi’sstvl 
an  imaginative  iiterature  in  the  form  of  the  novel.  Rnt 
In  the  flelii  of  short  story-arlting  no  Englishman  ran 
Is*  said  to  have  attaineil  sucrem.  The  novels  of  the  time 
a'ere  istnderous  and  Inng-flrawn-ooU  with  detail  attached 
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to  dotail.  Wliat  wonder  then  that  Kip  Van  Winkle  and 
the  Lejifc'iid  of  SIwpy  Hollow  were  n*ceived  with  appro- 
l>ation  by  the  ICn^jlish?  Thene  tiniK]i(><l  productions,  in  a 
coneiKc  form,  showinl  the  touch  of  the  inasterhand  of  the 
Htc'niry  artist,  Irving  t(K)k  New  World  themes  an<l 
"rought  th(‘m  into  storiw  which  have  become  classics. 
Tite  tei-sem'as  and  st^yle  of  the  stories  make  them  models 
of  e.\cell<‘nce.  And  so  long  as  i»ur  literatim*  exists  Kip 
^ on  \\  inkh*  and  IcIuiImmI  Crsine  will  live.  lU<sides  d«*al- 
•og  with  American  stone's  In  ing,  during  a visit  to  Simin 
t>om  1H2H  to  1S.*12,  colb'cteil  material  and  wrote  his 
of  ihv  Alhambra  which  has  Isvn  called  the  S|>:inish 
■‘‘tch-Hook.  It  is  writti'u  somewhat  after  the  manner 
o the?  Kuglish  Sketch-IltKik,  consisting  of  cNsaTS  and 
•i*ie  s de'aliug  with  tin*  traditions  and  h*gi‘n4ls  of  Spain. 
^ "as  written  just,  at  the  chise*  of  the  long  stniggle  lie- 
^"■'•<‘0  the  Spanianls  ami  the  Mesirs.  The  .Moorish  n>- 
aaiK  es  of  many  cent  uries  nuule  an  impression  on  Irving 
77!'*/*.  adminibly  e’XjuvswHl  in  the  Alhamhm  anel 
'■  V'ay'O"/  of  (haiwila. 

Ntor''"*^’*^  faoH*  is  partly  due  to  his  ability  ns  a short 
ep^***' " * '*^**’'  H has  Imsmi  seH-n  fit  to  style  him  the 
to  ”,.!*  *^  ***^  •^"lerican  Pniw,"  it  would  not  Is*  out  of  place 
atori,*/*^"***'  American  writer  of  short 

alin.Z  e»f  Ilnwlh«*me,  l*oe  and  others 

“Mually  elislinguislHHl. 

first  ” ill  point  <»f  time  we  mav  also  pot  Irving 

r'h  "i:""'" 

‘‘at  as  1 I of  New  York.** 

“iiitr."!  '"J'annsl.  instead  of  imitating  Mitchell, 
**«lire."  ‘•'•fll  of  is*rs<*nal  and  fsditiral 

"'•ndisi  |,«  *»«'‘b*ry,  in  |4aces.  re 

iiw,7  **^1^"*^*'  ***’  ^<<*rne.  Kilt  Irvings  mlire 
im*Ms  and  malignity  which  ia  eretywhere 
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found  in  Swift,  The  close,  scathing  scrntinv  is  absent, 
lie  j)08.ses8etl  none  of  the  eccentricities  to  which  Swift 
was  subject.  While  the  n'seniblance  to  Swift  is  con- 
spicuous, yet  Irving’s  work  is  essentially  original,  ilr. 
I'ancoust  nunarks:  “A  large  part  of  Inring’s  humor  is 
a simple  overflowing  of  fun;  his  great  sense  of  the  oddi- 
tii-s  an<l  al)sunliti(w  of  his  felloa'-creature*  seems  only  to 
warm  his  luiirt  the  more.  Where  Swift  Is  venomous, 
Irving  is  kindly;  when?  Swift  is  profound,  Irving  skims 
lightly  over  the  surfai*e;  his  laughter  is  without  malice, 
and  his  j«‘sts  l(‘ave  no  w'ound.’’  Ills  humor  is  marked 
by  a eonglonu*nition  of  sense  and  nonsense  which  weras 
to  Im‘  a ehanict eristic  peculiar  to  American  humorists. 
It  was  as  a humorist  that  Irving  first  became  known, 
and  as  a humorist  he  still  occupies  an  important  place 
in  American  liti'ratun*. 

I,nter  when  Ining  had  clearly  shown  his  protlcienry 
in  writing  essays  and  short  stories  be  naturally  turned 
to  an  untri(Nl  field — fhat  of  biography.  .\Dd  even  here 
his  genius  did  not  forsake  him.  Invited  to  Madrid  in 
IS'Jli  to  translate  a work  on  rolnrobua.  and  becoming 
fascinated  by  the  charm  of  the  Spanish  annals,  he  alMiO- 
donc*<l  his  work  as  translator  and  began  his  fjfr  of  Co- 
lumhuH,  A i>erio<l  of  sever!  years  now  intervened  b»'fore 
he  again  put  forth  an  efTort  in  the  way  of  biography,  lb** 
in  the  meantime  he  had  written  the  Tmlr»  of  tkt  Atha^- 
ftrn  and  Thr  f'nnqttmt  of  In  he  onrt 

more  resumeil  his  work  as  biographer  and  published 
Mahomrf  anii  it  is  b’arrrssor*  and  the  fiioqrtpkif  of  0*^^ 
Irving,  now  aremingly  conarioos  of  hia  appmat^* 
Ing  »'nd.  employed  himself  in  writing  an  eiteosive  tsf* 
of  irosAia^toa  which  was  paMbdwd  in  I5»».  This  *** 
his  Inst  w'ork.  lie  died  in  the  antamn  of  the  same  year- 

As  a biographer  probably  Ining  did  nM  alwaj* 
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fine  himself  strictly  Ix)  fuctjx.  Index'd  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention. As  Wendell  sn3’s,  “His  work  is  |)crhaps  half 
'vu}’  l)etw(*en  history  and  fiction;  imaginative  historj*  is 
perlijips  the  Is'st  name  for  iU”  His  genius  was  not  sx) 
'veil  adaptxHl  for  writing  histx>ry  and  biography  ;is  for 
the  production  of  x'ssays  ami  short  stories.  Yet  there  is 
II  frx'shness  and  a vigor  alsuit  his  Itiographjf  of  dold- 
fifnith  and  his  IJfr  of  Waxhinffton  which  imiads  us  to  like 
him.  Ilo  presents  to  us  real  living  human  iN'ings.  In 
Nome  rx'sjH'cts  he  was  fittxMl  to  write  the  life  of  (loUl- 
i^inith.  TIutx*  W(*r»*  ]>oints  of  resx*mhlance  in  the  dis|Mtst- 
•n>u  of  till'  om*  which  harmoniKX'xl  with  thosx*  x»f  the  other. 

a man  Irving  display(>d  the  attrihutx's  of  the  true 
K''ntleman.  He  jMwsessnl  in  a ran*  dx'gree  the  power  to 
iipt  hims(>|f  to  circumstaiu'X's.  His  writings  mxxre  than 
thing  elsx'  rx'veal  the  man.  Kindly  in  xlisposition, 
k' IK  rolls  and  warm-hearlnl,  he  lM*tm3'x«xl  no  sign  of  sxd- 
^ in(*ss  or  vanity’.  Though  not  xMT’xmtrir,  yet  in  some 
J^iiixits  his  lif(>  was  <lilTx*n*nt  from  the  livxv  of  xtthx>r 
^ nph . One  thing  was  his  dxs’iilexl  fondnx’ss  for  solituxle 
uu  ramhii's  through  old  x'nsth*s,  rhurchx's  nnxi  x’x'mx*- 
K's.  T iijj,  selfishnx*ss  hut  prol«hlT 

os(  from  a xlesire  for  nu'xiitation  an<l  solilxwjny, 

lite  *^7  * pl*ve  in 

clo7  critic  has  accusexi  him  mith  loo 

t'vx?  ii'i  ***''*^'**’”*  Addiwui  and  (toldsmith.  True  the 

fii'Id  American  rh«*se  as  their  favorite 

an  * *'*'^*  ••s'xny,  and  also  that  Irving, 

then*  I*  * *'**^’  Knglish  pnslexvxvors.  Hut 

his  Ti  7*  5al  dififx'reno'  ls*twx*en  th«*ir  m-ork  and 

•>nd  7'  " ntmosphere  of  a litxnvturp  which 

^•^’in  **  form  and  the  precTslen(>e  of  cenluriett. 

«Uhjf7tj!  ntm«*sphere.  took  New  World 

iind  (mnvertx<x]  them  Into  delightful  romancm 
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and  legends.  Or  turning  to  the  Old  World  for  themes 
he  infused  into  them  the  freshness  of  young  .:\jncrica. 
To  whatever  extent  Irving  followed  English  models  we’ 
must  admit  that  he  wrote  as  well  in  his  chosen  field  as 
any  eonUuniM)rar}'  Englishman.  And  it  is  but  just  to 
accord  him  a covete«l  placid  in  literature.  Perhaps  he 
lacked  animation,  but  this  deficiency  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  charm  and  eas«*  of  his  style,  lie  chose  well  his 
Hubjt'cts  and  trentttl  them  with  a skill  not  attained  by 
any  American  pn*<le<*<‘ssor. 

Numerous  as  ari‘  his  abilities  as  a writer  let  us  not 
d(‘lude  our  minds  by  the  fancy  that,  from  a literary 
standpoint,  Ir\’ing  was  fn'e  from  faults.  In  common 
with  all  literary  men  he  |M»sseswd  them.  If  Sliak(<speare, 
Miltitn  and  Scott  are  not  exempt  we  cannot  reiptire 
In'ing  to  Im‘.  He  was  not  strictly  a repi>>«entatiTe 
American  writer.  lie  expresseil  the  sentiment  of  the 
English  s|Making  fieople  for  all  time.  Therefore  let  us 
Ik*  conti'iit  that  as  the  “Father  of  .\merican  Prose’’  he 
holds  a warm  plnr«‘  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  and  an 
assim'd  one  in  our  literature. 


CHRISTMAS 


lo  i . la.  lam. 


Kound  the  name  bright  risioos  play; 
(ilnfliieNK  charms  this  holiday. 

Mystic  mnnils  we  each  employ. 

To  enhance  the  t'hristmas  Joy. 


Jessik 
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JESSIE 

IIV  C.  DIXON  CKKANMAX,  ’09. 

I lun  thinking,  dnir  .loiwio,  Iwivk  over  the  (lavs 
That  werii  nu*rrv  and  jo.vfnl  for  you  and  for  me. 
^Mnni  we  iinihI  to  1m*  plnymat^'a,  and  all  of  life’s  ways 

to  niei't  for  our  ideaisun*,  so  happy  were  we. 

In  niy  glad  rtM'o! lection  I'm  living  again. 

In  tin*  times  when  onr  fri«*ndship  gri*w  lasting  and 
Htrong. 

I^nr  liv(.s  came  together  in  happiness  then: 

Ihir  cari*s  wen*  hut  pI(*aNnn*;  our  lalsir  was  song. 

Thosi?  days  like  a pamn  of  joy  s(N*m  to  smell 

hiongh  my  soul,  and  fon*ver  its  pleasures  enthrone. 
‘ I almost  forp't  that  the  story  they  tell 
»>r  y(>st4>nlay — time  that  fon*ver  has  doivn. 

’•I  I turn  fnnn  my  musing,  my  h«irt  hursts  aflame; 
Niiw  in  tin*  pictnn*  an  enemy  Isdd. 

I hate  him ! 1 know  that  for  envy  he  came, 

*n<t  to  shatter  my  ho]N>s  in  his  grasp,  stem  and  cold. 

into  the  darkm*ss  that  haunts  my  sad  life 
Mv  ****''  In<dslepK.  and  into  the  gloom 

^^  '’***  wander,  all  menry  «ith  strife. 

' n my  salt  tinrs,  di*ar  .Tessie,  fall  thick  at  thy  tomb. 
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IKE  AND  THE  BEES 

BY  o.  w.  m’maxo,  XW. 

The  luoruiug  was  hoi  aud  sultry.  A few  scattering 
clouds  were  rapidly  ruuning  across  the  West.  The  long, 
quivering  halloa  of  the  July  llr  thrilled  one’s  oar.  The 
rain-cniw  could  be  heard  in  the  far  off  adllow.  Lazy 
ladders  ap]>eared  dancing  Udore  the  eyes.  It  »’as  just  a 
time  when  all  nature  appealed  to  man  to  seek  the  shade. 
At  least  this  was  the  feeling  of  “Ike"  as  he  «'as  cutting 
bri(!rs  on  the  old  hedge  through  the  orchard. 

Sonietinies  as  he  nunle  his  lazy  stroken  a brier  would 
shish  him  in  tlie  fact?  or  acitwH  the  back.  This,  of  course, 
was  m)t  at  all  adatpted  to  his  feelings.  It  was  enough 
even  to  nmke  one  who  was  not  lazy  sick;  to  pis>r  Ike  it 
was  dnadful.  He  was  so  lazy  he  hardly  knew  s'hether 
he  was  sick  or  not.  He  even  Irndted  as  if  he  might  fall 
to  pl«HfM  if  movisl  by  a sudden  forre.  Something  seemed 
to  call  him  to  the  shade,  but  with  great  effort  be  kept 
tugging  along.  Suddenly  he  beard  a roaring  noise. 

ilh  a bnmd  grin  on  his  faev  be*  raistd  his  brad  ezi>ect' 
lug  to  SIS'  a cloud  rising,  so  he  coaid  qnit  work ; hot  Mving 
then*  wjis  not  a rain-cloud  rising,  be  gave  a deep  sigh  and 
leniieil  on  his  scythe  Itandle,  waiting  to  one  a boggy  jioss. 

He  evidently  had  not  lss*n  working  fmM  enoogb  to  stir 
up  bnnible-ls<es,  but  he  must  have,  while  fauily  stumbling 
alsHit,  step|s<i|  on  the  eml  of  an  old  mttra  log  and  u|is»*t 
their  nest,  .\nyhow  they  ha«l  sarHy  brm  distarbed,  and 
hi'fon'  he  found  out  what  the  maring  was  they  were 
Hwarming  all  around  him.  Already  one  had  stnng  him 
on  the  end  of  his  msw;  another  was  laagWd  in  hla  l«‘n|b 
bushy  hair,  and  another  was  crawling  under  his  shirt, 
stopping  every  few  inches  to  give  a dosr  for  rheun»a> 
tism.  During  those  few  seconds  n grvai  change  was  tak- 
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inf?  place  with  Ike — in  thoughts,  morcmcnts  and  soenes. 
Tlie  lazy  ladderH  diwjpiH^ared  from  before  his  eyes,  the 
sun  ceaHed  to  sliine  so  hot,  the  July  fly  was  gone,  and 
nature  no  longer  attracted  his  attention.  But  he  was 
going  across  tin;  field,  hrt'aking  down  alnumt  two  rows 
uf  corn  as  Ik*  went,  with  one  hand  striking  with  his  old 
liat,  th(>  other  rnhhing  his  back.  He  tri»*d  to  run  away 
*’oin  IIkmii,  but  llu*y  Hluyinl  with  him,  and  oci'aaionallr 
l^upixsl  him  on  the  shoulders— their  way  of  telling  him 
b>  us<*  his  h(*(ds.  lie  attein]>te<l  to  hide,  hut  again  he 
''as  urg(>(l  to  move  on  by  an  insulting  command.  Every- 
"liere  he  w«*nt  th(*y  f<.llowe<l  him. 

Aft»>r  so  long  a time,  however,  he  got  away  from  the 
lorrihle  cr(>atiires,  and  as  s<H»n  as  he  rested  from  such  a 
If*  fought  battle,  Ik*  went  shuflling  Iwck  towanis  his 
'uc  •,  hut  to  a <litTerent  place.  He  only  made  a few  more 
^ ro  •<>«  when  he  fouml  hims<*lf  in  another  m*Kt,  Not 
'•s  niig  to  take  another  such  a round  with  Isv*  he  fe»‘I  on 
^“  ground  and  lay  as  still  as  a log.  He  had  not  re- 
uuimd  in  this  isisition  long  when  one  lit  on  his  foot,  and 
“ < cntally  crawhsl  through  a lade  into  his  shoi»  and 

ar"'*'"  I " There  mere  bees  all 

th"un(  and  abcwe,  but  he  arose  just  the  same.  No  small 

hlea^f  *'‘**'*  *»»<!  no 

iret*  * .*^*'**"1^  " ”*•.'*  n****^'  I*******-  l*«t  mas  determined 

the  *•  *^'*'*"‘  **'“1  quickly  as  iswsible.  Over 

l{(*i>t  uv«*rything  that  was  in  his  way  he 

^Vith  l«*i  '^*!**'  ""***  **■*.'■  fn^ni  the  bres. 

Pulhsl  ****'’’**  hndly  l4»rn,  his  hat  lost,  some  hair 

nud  apt? " * I*"*"  *n  his  hi'el 

llu*  shii  *”‘1  for  all  that 

'nude  111/  Pl"*^  hint;  and  he 

^uvoriti.  '*i!**^i  "****’*’  ””***  *'**  *"'*  nesting  nmler  his 
^•ns  bnj?  fields,  where  there 

‘ "'ithout  toil  and  honev  without  bees. 
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TO  THE  MOUNTAINS 

BY  i.  n.  XAXXKT,  '00. 

llatil!  ye  ninuntains  ^raiid  aud  tall, 
UiMni  wh(>w‘  lofty  peaks, 

The  first  rays  of  the  morning  fall, 
And  eve  its  farttwell  speaks! 

Hail!  tJion  cypress-mantled  dome, 
WIh'H*  jsari*  and  quiet  reign, 

WlH*r«*  youthful  lovers  often  roam. 

And  age  ndieves  its  pain. 

Wln*re  cam  shade  lx*  found  so  cool, 
Or  hnrra*  s<»  pnn*  and  su  wt? 

What  othaT  music  cheers  the  soul. 
As  that  within  thy  calm  retreat? 

Then*  may  Is*  no  nws  hright 
l’|san  thy  nacky  cn-st ; 

Halt  evi*ry  cn'atnn*  doth  dadight 
ithin  thy  shade  to  reid. 

Tell  me  not  of  orange  groves. 

Nor  (almm*ss  »if  the  sea; 

lint  when*  tin*  g(>ntle  aephrr  rorra. 
O’er  mountains  grand  and  free. 
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DY  C.  J,  JACKttOX,  'W. 


Till!  mouth  of  spring  and  llowcrs  bad  come.  A gentle 
sliower  had  faillen  luul  everything  seenied  refrviUied. 
Tlie  crifketK  chiriMHl  merrily  as  tliey  fliU«l  from  place 
to  plac(!  on  the  lR>autiful  lawn  in  front  of  Ilijtel  liacbel, 
*^t  Ktonewall,  the  fjivorite  watering  place  of  Southern 
Virginia. 

Only  ji  f(.\v  days  Imfon^  tJiis  Mrs.  Joel  Oroy,  with  her 
*<*>iutifn|  daugliter,  lAmise,  bad  regiKtensl  at  the  hotel 
«lH‘nd  n fow  w(H*kH.  Mrs.  Only’s  h(«lth  liad  bet*n  fail- 
'••K  for  some  time.  Her  husband  ImiHid  that  by  breathing 
•'  iNdmy  air  and  drinking  from  the  mineral  spring  at 
he  hot<«I  her  strengtli  might  Ik*  reston**!. 

AMiise  YvjiN  a girl  whose  very  w*ul  was  full  of  sunshine, 
o'^'ver,  the  first,  was'k  she  s|K*nt  at  Stonewall  bMikiHl 
t lou^ii  (|„,  Kauunier  would  Ik*  a dull  <»ne  to  her.  She 
^ 'ooght  of  tin*  p|(>asauit  hay  ri<bv,  delightful  lawn  |»ar- 
ami  tin*  pienies  that  the  young  iK*ople  of  her  neigh- 
th'V'*'***  Koiug  to  have  during  the  summer.  N«*ver- 
luoil^*’  "illing  to  make  any  sacriiice  for  her 

vn!  ‘’“'ufort  and  pleastm*,  y<*t,  ihm*  thoughts 

uuT^-  " **‘'^‘*  of  lK*ing  Iwck  at  the  old 

"““•'‘"•h  in  the  oak  gr..ve. 

NUell  *^  *‘’helim>Ks  was  mit  to  last  all  summer.  .V  girl  of 

HU  re  I*  ‘iiH|K>Kition  as  Ismise  tJrey  |kn«m*w«kI  was 

niim*  'Vhen*ver  slie  «ent.  She  wmn  be- 

The  " i*l‘  n K‘hk1  many  of  the  village  |M*op|e. 

ingK  o*"*'f  **^'**i’*‘’  oft4*n  K|K*nt  their  aftenuMins  ami  even 

ix'foriri  * <•"'  "pring.  It  mas  m»t  long 

fiid  iiti.'**''  l*“'’‘i‘'i|*«»t<‘<l  in  the  merriment  as  much  as 

‘ onyoue. 
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Tv\  <)  blocks  from  the  hotel,  in  his  office,  s&t  a young 
lawyer.  Only  the  February  before  he  had  received  his 
license  to  practice  his  profession.  lie  was  not  receiving 
the  practice  that  he  had  anticipated  when  he  stepped  out 
from  the  court,  having  stood  the  best  examination  of 
the  whole  class  of  thirty  young  men.  This  morning  his 
iKKiks  wen*  laid  aside  and  he  was  meditating  on  what 
step  Hi  t4ike  to  enlarge  his  practice.  He  »ell  knew  that 
the  large  i‘state  which  his  great  uncle  had  recently  left 
him  would  sup|M>rt  him  well  and  continue  to  increase  in 
value,  but  to  have  money  alone  was  not  bis  grt'atest  am- 
bition. lie  knew  that  young  men  usually  had  to  climb 
slowly  the  ladder  of  fame,  but  he  «-as  desirous  of  lM>ing 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Tlu*s<*  thoughts  and  many  others  cbasnl  each  other 
through  his  mind  as  one  rijiple  chaws  another  arnwa 
the  lake.  Like  a Hash  the  remembrance  of  a beautiful 
girl  whom  he  had  met  at  the  bote]  spring  a few  ilaya 
iM'fon*  mnie  to  his  mind.  Her  expresaion  was  so  pleaa- 
ing,  thought  he.  .\ngi*ls  never  wore  more  lieautifnl 
hair.  Kaid  he  aloud,  ‘t'leopatra  would  hare  been  pnaid 
of  such  pretty  dimplevl  cheeks.”  8uch  lorely  blue  eyiw 
ns  hers  he  had  randy  ev«T  sis«n.  They  wi’fe  of  the  kind 
thniiigh  which  om*  can  l<s»k  atnl  read  their  ttwoer’s  very 
inmost  soni.  In  them  he  bad  seen  a hit  of  girlish  min' 
chief  I'onibineil  with  the  qualities  of  a queen,  lie  d^ 
cldnl  that  he  would  like  to  form  her  arqnaintance. 

One  evening  a lairty  of  young  people  mere  gathered 
on  the  gnen,  ami  afti-r  some  pleasantries  ii  was  deckled 
to  liiive  some  music.  The  guitar,  auto  harp  and  vkdln 
aen*  pmvidnl  and  the  musicians  of  the  party  were  issin 
making  music  such  as  would  inspire  the  mind  of  him 
who  never  had  thcnights  of  love  In  lum  in  that  dlrerlioo. 
t>nly  a short  while  had  passed  before  you  might  hare 
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seen  Louise  iiud  her  new  acquaintance  sitting  on  a rustic 
near  the  edge  of  tiie  lawn.  The  moon  was  shining  very 
prc'ttily  that  night.  It  seemed  that  its  brightness  as  well 
as  the  music  lent  inspiration  to  their  conversation.  Only 
to<)  early  had  the  music  ceaswl  and  the  young  |)eople 
gone.  Uichanl  Cloud  Imde  Louise  good-night  and  went 
his  home. 

“I  have  had  a very  nice  time  tonight.”  said  Louise  to 
ser  mother,  as  she  entered  the  nmni.  “The  young  people 

lien?  art!  so  jolly  and  kind  tliat  it  is  a pleasure  to  be  with 
them.” 


‘‘I  am  very  glad,”  stiid  .Mrs.  (Jrey.  “that  you  have  en- 
hO»*<l  the  night  so  much.  I fearetl  when  tve  came  that 
Joii  Would  IsTome  tinsl  of  Ix-ing  among  strangers  al- 
gellitT,  and  want  to  return  home;  but  it  isn’t  so  dis- 
®grt‘t>able  after  all,  is  it?” 

^'»<>n  they  both  retiretl.  .Mrs.  (Jrey  had  regaino.1 
noiigii  ,)f  |„,j,  ,4,,  that  she  slept  vonr  quietly. 

driMiiiiiHl  of  lovers  strolling  Is-side  a lake  in  the 

tinsmlight. 

^ linpiMMKsl  that  Kiehnril  and  lAHiise  m-ere  togi>ther 
•g  It  inueh  for  the  next  few  wivks.  It  «as  no  rare  thing 
inn  to  t4ike  her  <mt  driving  in  the  afternoon.  (Vea- 
ntia  ly  they  went  mwing  on  the  Isautiful  rirer  mhirh 

hirjr^r  '*^**”>^*-  showe<!  her  appreciation  of 
tidnesH  and  he  was  veiy*  niurh  gratiflnl  at  it. 

’Ifivlnr"^* ‘'ngagement  to  lake  her  out 
of  nii.^" : »«»»»’  or  other,  the  thought 

''•ns  hi**  mind.  It 

on  tl  his  thoughts  known  to  I/>nliw 

overi'i"  •’'"‘‘'‘'"’"r  oecasion.  He  was  a little  nervous 
nt  the  b, o 7 , *'*'*"•  promptly  at  six  o’clock  he  rapped 

the  brf>n  /‘ / '**’**•  '''ho  Nviutlful  giri  came  quietly  down 
‘ Ktairwny  and  they  a-ere  off  for  the  drive. 
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• Kichard  thought  the  most  pleasant  drive  out  from 
Stonewall  was  by  way  of  the  Pollock  bridge,  three  miles 
up  the  river  fn)m  the  village,  and  on  returning  to  cross 
on  the  Hat  at  lAine's  ferry. 

At  this  time  Kicbard’s  conversation  a-as  naturally 
l>as<Nl  uiKui  the  subject  w'hich  was  foremost  in  bis  mind. 
Hut  Ixxiise,  like  most  other  girls  didn't  mind  having  a 
little  ftin  at  his  expense.  She  would  answer  his  ques- 
tions in  an  indinet  way,  but  talk  mainly  on  some  other 
stihject.  They  {Missed  an  old  house  which  attracted 
I<ouis<>s  att4>ntion  and  added  another  to  her  many  sub- 
jwts  of  dist'ussion.  She  had  heard  of  haunted  houses — 
but  that,  she  thought,  was  a n-al  one.  True  it  was  very 
dila|iidati><l.  The  chimneys  were  nearly  down.  The  roof 
uns  gri'en  adth  m*»ss.  .\round  the  yard,  grown  up  with 
wihmIs,  was  an  obi  f<*nre  almost  rotten  to  the  ground. 

TlH‘y  had  ri«blen  seviial  mibw  into  the  country.  The 
riv«T  bail  Iss-n  crosse«l,  Th4«  sun  was  growing  low. 
Again  as  they  drove  quietly  down  the  road  through  the 
old  field,  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  pines  and  s|»r»nullng 
*Miks  Itichard  ns«dved  to  tell  her  his  whole  heart.  She 
tln*n  taunted  him  mdth  an  old  love  affair  that  she  had 
heani  of  his  having  mdth  Telia  Hmith  srreral  years  be- 
for*.  lie  ex|>lnine«l  that  his  and  THia's  love  affair  was 
a thing  of  the  {wst,  and  btoking  straight  into  her  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes  said: 

"N»4  relu  iMt  I linvt 

\V\o  »ni  IKS  rtMi^  • 

TW  will  nt  MMui  U hf  rmmm  •wsy’4L 
Asd  rman*  kfw  IW  wwriaiit  asiA* 

They  had  now  cfime  to  the  river.  The  fhit  was  there, 
but  no  ferryman.  What  was  to  be  done?  Kichartl  had 
piilbsl  a flat  arrisH  the  river  many  liaww  hefiwe.  he 
sns  nid  at  a low.  a.  ^ ||^  helped  b»ni*** 
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from  tlu^  hu;>:K}’  and  Uk*  horse  was  driven  on  the  flat  In 
a few  moments  Ihej'  were  slowly  hut  surely  making  their 
way  (o  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I>iuise  held  to  the 
aridh*  and  watelu><l  her  lover  pull  the  chain.  When  the 
other  sidt!  of  the  river  was  reached  the  last  gleams  of  the 
min  wen-  passing  fast  ly  out  of  sight  The  full  moon  was 
»j'Ning  al)ov<!  the  tnM-toi»s.  Inspiml  by  this  scene  she 

1 < nl  on  what  answer  to  make  her  Iov<t  when  he  simke 
of  lov(?  agsiin. 

T'lioy  hail  not  goni*  far  fn»m  the  river  when  he  took  her 
'and  and  sjud,  “Ismisi*  you  know  I love  you  w ith  all  my 
‘'art,  won’t  you  pnmiisi*  to  Is-  my  wifer’ 

^ Klu-  answer  him  now  in  a direct  way. 

" s|M)ke  in  inon-  familiar  terms  than  was  her  custom 

oth  * * ^ ****’  f .'‘‘’n  as  I never  lovwl  an- 

wif|.  » " span-s  me  ever  to  many  I will  he  your 

Of  ^^*^****’^  ^'‘‘r  to  the  hoh-l  and  he  drove  home  as 

proud  as  a king. 

trahlwi  7"'"*"’'’  rty 

nirai  " s<ri-ngth  and  felt  ns  (hough  she  was  a girl 

h)  n-f  ^'**’*'  Would  1m‘  time  for  her  and  her  «Uughter 
with  r'*^V **'*  ^'^  dissatisfied 

tl'mmht ’It  ' v‘««nir  (nrls, 

withoiif  n' *’  ‘’»|d'>*ati'il  hy  some  vining  fellow 

a loftv  qnnlitii^  of  psd  chamrter  and 

^ . aim  which  Klchanl  ('loud  iNWHcsMid. 

‘‘innirm!  . ^ ainmngi-  vows  wen*  not  to  he  nd- 

wish.Ht'!’  Ihvrmlwr.  Xatumlly 

•'•ft.  I) . . ? **’  ''  ’**•  "*  ”’”rh  as  he  could  before  she 

••'“  mHiin”.’”"”-'  p»(her  wild  flowers  from 

“P'l’  the  n retraced  more  than 

’''‘‘^'•Ived  he  '* 
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The  Friday  afternoon  before  she  was  to  leave  for  home 
on  the  next  Tuesday  was  to  be  sjient  rowing  on  the  river. 
Kichard  calletl  for  her  as  soon  os  the  sun  was  sufficiently 
low  behind  the  trees  to  cast  ji  shadow  over  the  river  so 
that  it  would  not  Ik*  disagre<>ably  warm. 

lA)uise  liad  a slight  tiMithache  when  they  left  the  hotel. 
They  W(‘nt  by  the  drug  store  to  gi*t  a remedy  for  it.  A 
small  vial  of  laudanum  was  |>urchaseii.  She  applied  a 
little  of  it  to  the  txM>th  and  put  the  bottle  in  her  small 
hand-satchel,  which  was  fastene<l  to  her  belt. 

As  tliey  came  to  Uie  Is-aiitiful  wissls  near  the  river  it 
sis'mwl  to  IsMiisf*  that  the  ims'king-birds  sang  unusaally 
8we<*t.  Slie  was  |i]enwii  t4i  think  that  her  futnre  life  was 
to  1h*  s|M>nt  in  such  an  i<k*al  community. 

They  caim*  to  the  river  and  inosid  the  boat  from  its 
fastenings  and  wen*  msm  engnp*d  in  n»wing.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  cas«*  in  August  the  water  aas  very  low,  Itichaid 
knew  tl»*  river  well  and  thought  he  ctiuld  keep  off  of  any 
stump  or  snag  that  miglit  Is*  pnijecting  near  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

lioulse  l(M>ke<l  very  pn*tty  as  the  little  streamiHs  of 
sunshine  came  Is'twfs'u  the  tr«*e«  and  shone  upon  her 
dinipbsl  chet'ks.  Uirhnnl  divmnl  himself  lucky  to  be 
enpige<|  to  such  a Imly. 

They  n>wi<i|  veiy*  plensnntly  f»ir  a while,  hut  alas, 
Uirhnnl  was  so  much  nlsMtHMsl  in  the  thoughts  of  his 
futiin*  life  to  Is*  s|M>ut  alth  such  an  Meal  girl  that  he 
forgot  the  conns*  of  his  tsMt,  and  it  ran  upon  one  of  those 
misemble  snags.  The  snag  at  flrst  ai*en}e(|  to  give  away, 
but  then  it  n*gnini<d  its  strength  and  they  were  over- 
tiirnerl  In  the  river. 

Uirhnnl  swam  to  reame  the  strangling  girl.  I>M  you 
•^er  se«*  a dnm  ning  pi*rMin  ? Well,  if  you  have,  you  know 
something  of  what  effort  was  required  to  rear  or  her.  He. 
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Stroup,  lioroic,  hiiuHclf  nlinost  stranplc<l  to  death,  strup- 
plwl  nuinfiilly  to  Iwnr  her  siifelj  to  the  l>ank.  It  looked 
UM  thoiiph  it  was  iiniM)KHil)h‘.  He  kept  trying.  At  last 
lie  HtiececHled  in  n'ncliinp  Uie  hank  with  her.  The  bank 
was  st«*<‘p,  hut  witlj  one  Inst  manful  effort  he  helped  her 
uiM)n  it.  All  his  stn'iipth  was  now  exhausted.  Ilis 
liinhs  wen*  erainiN*4l.  lie  could  no  longer  keep  himself 
from  sinking.  Once  lu*  sjink  and  nisi*  again.  Again  ami 
ngJiin  he  sank.  Now  he  was  gom* — dniwneil. 

“()  my  (bsl,  what  shall  I do?”  she  exclaimed.  Half 
dn7.4*il,  half  slninglnl,  without  thought  she  opened  her 
hand  satehel,  tisik  out  the  bottle  of  laudanum,  drank  it 
down.  She  frantically  ravnl  for  a moment  then  sank 
into  a diM'p  sl(‘<*p  and  was  drad.  The  promise  was  kept. 


« 
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GRANDPA  S STORY 


BY  ■.  o.  mrcHEix,  '09. 


WimritHl  out  witii  our  long  hunt,  gramlpa  and  I were 
seated  on  a log  down  by  the  little  bwik,  which  wound 
it«  wav  through  the  k*af-eariH*ted  fonwt  away  from  the 
huHtle'of  tJi.‘  otitHiele  world.  It  wa»  evening.  The  aun 
was  iH^ginning  to  hide  himwlf  l*ehind  the  huge  wiwtem 
lK)ugliH.  No  human  In-ing  e-ould  Ik*  w-en  in  all  the  denaely 

wimmIikI  forest  save*  gramljm  anel  mywlf. 

Knehewd  hy  mucIi  a i«de*nin  sUllnew  I l»ogan  to  be  con- 
HeiouH  «)f  a Hlight  f»*e*ling  «»f  unensinei^K.  I asked  grandpa 
if  he  »*v»*r  knew  of  any  dangereuK  iK-asts  in  IhU  for«t. 
Smiling  as  he  conn'ived  that  ray  earnest  interrogation 
had  In^tniy***!  no  little  excitement  on  my  part,  he  said: 

"I  nev«*r  knew  of  any  animaU  in  this  forest  more  ilan- 
gi  n.uH  than  a lN*ar,  hut  I will  issm  sh<m-  you  jsuiwthing 
that  has  frighteniKl  me  more  than  the  wildeirt  bear.** 
saying  he  itss*  from  his  mat  on  tbe  log  and  shouldered  his 

g»in.  . 

I was  on  my  f<K«t  the  next  moment  with  my  gun  m 

hnn<l  ns  If  a sctire  of  fierce  monsters  would  ^ 

quicker  than  my  eyesight  could  warn  me  of  mich  a pe 
We  folh>we.l  the  little  hrtK»k  in  lu  downward  murre  • 
few  paces,  and  taking  a narrow  f««»t-path  leading 
a slight  elevation  to  the  left,  1 caught  sight  of  a 
dwelling  through  the  iMiughs  of  the  naked  antumn  f 
On  nppreaching  1 msm  saw  that  the  building  was  on- 
occuphsl.  The  ston«*-pave<l  walk  leading  up  to  the 
the  crumbling  chimneys,  the  dilapidated  bam  In  t^ 
ther  comer  of  what  was  once  n smooth  lawn, 
desolation  of  this  once  happy  home,  all  evldenre 
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that  tluH  was  once  a beautiful  residence,  an  ideal  borne, 
which  for  some  stTious  cause  had  lK.en  deserted. 

I l)epin  to  question  grandpa  conc-erning  the  histoiw 
of  the  place  in  general. 

“The  hous<*  that  you  sec  l)eforo  you,”  said  he,  ‘‘was  the 
home  of  a ear|)enter  nanuHl  .loseph  -\llie.  .loseph  set- 
llwl  in  this  fon*sf.  in  onler  that  he  might  have  access  to 
the  ahumlant  supply  of  seh*ct  timlN>r  ntH-essary  in  the 
oianufaetun*  of  furniture.” 

^^itllout  olTering  any  further  explanation  grand|io 
l>ro|H)s<N|  to  (>nter  the  building,  which  cMuild  lie  easily  ac- 
oomplisheil,  as  the  d«M>r  was  standing  o|s*n. 

The  first  thing  I noticisl  on  ent(*ring  i»Tas  a large  pic- 
turi*  of  .h-Kos  strt>tch(‘«l  on  the  wall  in  the  nar  of  the  ball, 
t was  all  defaccMl  and  disfigunsl  with  ap*.  In  one  of 
1 n*  rtMiins  was  an  old  timi‘-pie<*e  all  chiggnsl  with  sjikler- 
l^s,  and  which  Imd  long  since  n*fus«sl  to  measure  off 
the  pihhui  hours. 


*lnindp«i  insistisl  on  my  following  him  up  the  broad 
stairway.  Xot  daring  to  show  the  fear  1 was  beginning 
b)  fisd,  1 consentiMl. 

^In  (>nt<>ring  the  npisT  story  my  attention  mas  arrested 
n larp*  white  canvass  stirtclnsl  obliqmdy  across  the 
nrther  c«»rner  of  the  loft.  1 h(*sitat<Nl  at  the  entrance, 
" dh*  grandpa  pris'cishsl  tii  draw  latck  the  curtain  dia- 
‘>sing  a half-<*omplete  dining  table.  Though  all  molded 
^bd  clefaci>«|  by  the  destructive  f«»nr  of  time  and  neglect, 
****  *’*'*^*”*’’*  " masterpi^sr  of  m-orkmanship. 

hat  is  the  meaning  <»f  this  hnlf-(lnish<sl  table, 
I asked. 

j "‘***’”  aabl  he,  "1  will  tell  ,vou  its  history.  .Vbout 
years  ago  .l.miq.h  .Mile  and  wife.  .MolHe,  lived  Iwfe 
nin”  ' ^^'***'**  di'dr  daughter  and  only  child,  having 

*^*•*1  a ri'tlmsl  and  hlgldy  cultureil  pmtleman,  had 
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goue  with  hc*r  husbaiul  to  the  great  West,  where  he  went 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opiM)rtuniUt«  there  offered  him. 

“.Joseph  continued  to  work  at  his  trade.  Being  de- 
prived of  tlie  one  wh(»in  he  loved  more  than  all  the  world, 
his  only  ambition  seemed  to  consist  in  working  harder 
as  age  appnMichwl.  He  sisiiit  almost  every  moment  of 
his  life  lals>ring  in  his  little  workshop.  From  the  fading 
of  the  early  morning  star  till  the  dt«d  hours  of  midnight, 
•Joseph’s  hammer  might  lie  h«*anl  ringing.  Like  the  half- 
mad  Alarner  who  sat  at  his  hnHii  from  early  Mowlay 
morning  till  laU*  Sunday  night  with  only  a f«-w  bourn 
rest,  .Jos4*ph  knew  no  other  pleasure  than  to  work  at  his 
tnule  while  others  slept.  Vi'S,  his  work  «as  exceHenU 
.Many  a line  pi«Hf  of  funiitim?  had  he  carrii'd  to  the  city 
and  turmd  into  gold. 

“For  yinirs  he  had  Iss-n  KfM’nding  all  his  spare  time, 
after  his  regular  onlers  hn«l  lss*n  flllwl,  working  i»n  a 
magnilhi'nt  table  which  he  proudly  rlaimeil  »»  bia  mas- 
U-r  phs-e;  hut  alas!  one  hhak  Ih-cemlsT  rooming  J*ss*|»h 
was  found  itdil  anil  stone-<h«d  in  his  litUc  rlnratnl  fur 
nitiin*  factory.  Ihatli  strlcken,  the  old  carpenter  lay 
niotioiih-ss  by  the  halMlnishisI  table  be  had  sirirm  t.»o 
hanl  to  complete. 

The  thini  night  after  the  burial,  as  Mollie  and  a fc« 
friends  sal  brissling  ov«t  the  n*c**nt  beiraTeroent,  a sligh 
nols4'  was  heanl  In  th«*  w«»rkshop  overhead.  The 
Iss-aine  m«>n»  and  more  distinct.  The  jingle  of 
dripping  on  the  flisir  was  tisi  fdain  to  be  denied. 
ring  of  .liNwph's  hammer  was  rl«ar  and  strong 
grating  of  his  old  hand  saw  too  distinct  to  be  roistak''’^ 
C'liubI  it  Is*  the  old  carts-nter  who  was  «»«er anxh*** 
complete  that  table?  The  m.vsteriouB  nniar  las«*sl  o^ 
alsiut  ten  short  miniitrs,and  pasaml  away,  * . 

silence.  Kvery  night  about  the  same  hoar  this  ia*'^!** 
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al)l(!  noiw;  of  hainin(‘ring  and  sawing  was  heanl  by  all  in 
tin?  Innis(*.  Tin*  noighbors  who  oanu*  to  conmdc  MoIIie 
and  (tonviiK'o  her  that  it  was  jmrt'ly  a fantaav,  went  away 
grnitly  tronhh'd. 

“I  was  sherifT  at  that  tiine,  and,  Wing  appealetl  to,  I 
I>rojM)s«*<l  to  diwover  and  arn‘st  some  mischief-makerH.  na 
I Hui)iK)s<*d.  When  the  suiN*matnral  noise  l*egan  at  the 
a«nal  hotir,  deti'nniin**!  )iiH»n  the  <lis<*Iosiire  of  some  hu- 
nian  intrusion,  I rnshe<l  up  the  stain^ay  with  a lantern. 
Itnt  when  I entertsl  tin*  shop,  I <*onld  wv  n«»  human  form, 
and  yet  the  noist*  gr(*w  loinler.  Why  did  the  table  trem- 
hie  and  qtiake?  How  was  1 to  ne<x»unt  f<»r  the  grating 
**<»ninl  of  the  invisible  hainWiw,  and  the  riamorous  |iat' 
ter  of  the  old  earis*nter's  hamnn*r? 

‘1  ealh*»l,  hut  no  voin*  answensl,  nothing  save  ahat 
''as  now  to  me  a hidi*ous  noise  of  a gln»stly  rarp«*nt»T. 
I was  hanii**!  and  pu7.Kh*d  and  I'tuild  f^s*!  my  hair  l»egin- 
••hig  to  stand  on  etnl.  I lM*gan  to  exis*rienee  a firar  that 
I had  never  felt  lH*for(*.  1 rusln*«l  out  of  the  nw»m.  down 
*he  stairs  and  out  <»f  tin*  lnuis<*.  The  next  day  the  house 
a as  eon(h*mtnsI.  The  ap*<l  wife  let  out  to  the  great 
"**xt,  when*  she  has  sinn*  Hv<*<l  with  her  daughter. 

I«ong  sinn*  many  a 'possum  hunter,  Wnighted  in  the 
*a*ighlstrinjj  fon'st,  has  heanl  the  distant  elank  of  .lo- 
|“*ph’s  hammer  |M*liing  away  on  the  table,  which  he  never 
•dshnl.  itiii  j,,j  ijj,  house,  for  it  is  al* 

J'»ndy  gn>wing  dark,  and  1 would  not  W caught  in  this 
*‘*'i'*e  again  at  night  for  the  ls«st  farm  in  this  country.’’ 
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Thrfo  yiiirn  iip»  tin*  Tnna<««  lopdiicd  fra* 
Fntrmitir*  tiTiiitii'M  lH*n*  Rt  till*  mjumt  of  Some  of  ihow 
orpuiiuitioiiH,  which  wen*  then  exiRtin];  »• 
cn*tly.  Tin*  followliij;  ,vi*ftr,  iifler  thi*  «cUon  at  Com- 
menci*iiient,  tlie  fniternily  men  “cut”  the  t^ocietT  work, 
unil  jfuve  tlu*m»elv«*i*  up  ttolel.v  to  their  mtpectire  onlera 
with  |N*rha|w  thn*i*  or  four  exi'i*ptionR,  ami  tbiw  were 
men  who  hiul  Rome  i«*lliHli  |»olitical  tirttijfn  in  view.  The 
nlilor  knowH  |M*rw»naIly  that  ilurinji  that  whole  rear  iH»t 
a Hin);le  fnitemity  mail  ih*Iiven*«l  a pn*i«re«l  itpwch  in 
hiN  SiM'iety,  ami  only  one  or  two  ii|N»ke  at  all*  ami  alao  he 
huM  it  fnuii  pHNi  autliority  that  the  Kame  waa  true  in  the 
othi*r  Society.  Hut  wh«*ii  the  time  came  to  arlert  o®rera 
or  n‘pnrm*ntativ«*tt  of  the  Socletiea,  thla  eU-roeot  wtMihl 
put  up  Nome  man  n*);nnIlt*NN  of  hia  fltm****  am!  ataml  aa 
one  man  for  liim,  w ln*n  a Ntninp*r,  a mt»rr  rffleieot,  and  a 
mon*  worthy  man  waa  hU  op|M>nent, 

,\  rumor  of  theae  comlitioiiN  n*arh«*i!  the  Trualerw.  and 
they,  n*nlixinK  their  mialake  of  the  Ttwir  hefon*.  rrtoknl 
the  rijjht  of  the  fraternili«*n  to  rxlat  at  Wake  F«r»*^‘  • 
ItaptiNt  t’ollep*  when*  men  wen*  to  Niamt  *»r  fall  op*'® 
Worth,  when*  the  natural  law  of  the  MirrlTal  «f  ih**  S**"’** 
ahonhl  In*  Rnpn*me,  They  atateil  that  the  fratemith* 
foNterril  the  cRNte  ayNleni  - a riilicuhai*  and  ahhorrml 
atate  of  afTaini  in  a ilemorratlr  inatitution. 
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After  this  action  of  the  TruHtoea,  a few  withdrew  and 
others  took  olT  tlieir  hadp's;  hut  now  they  have  ceaaed  to 
reganl  or  notice  this  ruliii};  of  those  in  authority,  and 
they  llauntinj?ly  wear  Uieir  Imdges  in  public  in  the  very 
fact's  of  everyone.  It  is  no  lonjjer  a secret  that  they 
exist.  Everyone  knows  it,  Tlieir  revellinpt  can  be  heard 
nearly  every  we<*k — and  still  they  exist. 

It  is  true  tliat  some  «)f  our  lH*st  Imys  an*  fraternity  men. 
Rnd  this  article  is  an  attack  on  the  organiuition  and  not 
a thrust  at  any  man,  hut  the  fact  that  some  poo«l  men  are 
•n  th(>m  <l<M*s  not  prove  that  thm*  orpinixations  are  suited 
to  a Christian  colh‘j;:«‘,  when*  class-ilistinctions  are  alto- 
P’ther  out  of  harmony.  Their  aim  is  demoralixin);  to 
the  lM*st  int(*n*sts  of  all  conn*me<l. 

It  is  one  of  the  Isiasts  «»f  our  civiliultinn,  of  our  free- 
'loiu,  of  onr  life,  that  no  caste  syst<*m  hen*  exists;  that 
*>»en  an*  not  Judi;«><|  by  mon(*y  value  or  s(»rial  standinit. 
lint  n>allv  is  that  favorit4*  Istast  a fact?  Nol  The  fra- 
t'‘*’nlti«*s  in  colh'ite  life  have  (*stablish(*«l  the  caste  syst«*m 
"•th  as  strict  a honmlary  as  is  found  at  pn*sent  in  caste- 
fldd«*n  India.  The  ta|M‘-line  of  dollars  and  social  staml- 
Idr  is  applinl  t4)  a man,  an«I  he  is  measun**!  then*I»y.  If 
•'*  can  pass  muster,  he  is  lnvit<*«l  «iut  t<»  minirle  with  life 
•n  tin*  favorite  riiiij;  If  not.  In*  must  n*mnin  unknttmn  ami 
******'*tln*4|.  Character  and  n*al  worth  have  o*asisl  to  be 
•t^f<*«|ulslte — all  one  tn‘4'<ls  to  admit  him  into  the  soci<*tT 
R colleiti*  town  is  a hadp*  with  Niine  meanini:Iis«( 
letters  on  It. 

Students  conn*  hen*  for  cultun*  not  alone  in  Issiks.  but 
jjJ^*"l  II‘r4»hhinK  life,  Itut  they  leave  sadlydisap|Miint(*d. 

R*  many  |H*«>p|i>  d<N*H  a ndlep*  Isiy  n’ally  kmm'  «ben 
t**i.  iD'fn?  Only  a few.  Is  it  his  fault?  No,  he 
■«*M  e\ery  inch  (jiven.  Then*  is  alasdutely  no  social 
R t-xiatini;  lM*tw<*«*n  tin*  colb'ite  Is>ys  and  the  to«-n  at 
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larfje  except  for  thm*  fav<»ml  few.  .Vnd  why  are  they 
w)  favored?  Not  lM*cauKe  of  any  innate  gifta  or  achieved 
jjniitnesK,  but  niendy  lK*enuHe  they  an*  fraternity  men. 
Such  systems  witli  the*  conditions  that  inevitably  follow 
have  no  ri^ht  in  a Itaptist  c<dh*pi*,  where  worth  i*  to  be 
the  standanl. 

The  existence  of  s<*<  n*t  ( ?)  fmtemiti<*s  here  is  bleeiling 
tile  Literary  S<M  ieties  and  (lestniyinp  their  power  hy  the 
f«>rci*<l  existence  of  faeti<»ns.  Tin’S!*  Socii*tirs  have  been 
the  jjlory  of  Wak!*  F!»n*st  (Vdli*}?!*.  Hut  with  the  exist- 
enci*  of  frati*rniti!*s  lH*n*,  with  their  Imneful  influence, 
hi*r  plory,  in  this  n*s|M‘!’t,  is  on  the  decline  ami  must 
s<Miiier  or  later  ilepart.  Thm*  or^rsniKalions  an*  takinj; 
diejs'r  nsit  ami  liicn*nsin|f  their  isimiT  more  rapidly 
than  om?  would  !*V!*r  iln*am.  This  tide  is  already  swell* 
Inj;  into  a iiuuin'iitoiis  |s»wi*r,  anil  the  time  will  aasumllj 
come  when  it  will  hurst  in  all  its  fury,  stninitlinK  and 
1‘rusliin);  tin’s!*  Liti'mry  Sorii*tii*s,  ami  then  to  try  to  sti*p 
it  will  Is*  like  a man  stamlinj:  on  the  mw  shore  trying  in 
a frantic  ntti’iiipt  t!»  lljtld  Iwrk  the  mad  and  oraselras 
wavi*s  of  the  H!*a  fnuu  ndlinj:  uism  the  beach.  Now  is 
tin*  tliin*  to  !li*!*l!l!*  which  shall  exist  in  this  < idle^,  the 
fra  tern  i til’s  or  tin*  Llli*rary  KiK'letl!*s;  they  rann«*t  both 
siir^ivi*  lop*lln*r.  Tln*y  are  anta;n>nistic  to  each  other. 
Thi’lr  aims  are  as  widi*  a|sirt  as  is  the  east  from  the  aest- 
Tbi’ir  inllui*ii!‘i*  has  alri*aily  cnishi'il  or  cniwvled  oat  most 
!»f  tin*  I’litliusiasni  in  tin*  siwiety  work  in  some  other 
liilions  in  this  Hiate.  lU’sliliw  this,  in  the  North,  where 
they  are  tin*  chli’f  fi*ature  of  the  ndlese.'ihe  IJterary 
clety  anil  r!*ttl  ilelMtinc  has  almost  ceased  to  be.  The 
f|ucsiion  is  now  simply  this,  which  Is  id  the  meet  rv^ 
value  to  tin*  stuilents  ainl  (Vilbite,  the  lUterary  ***'^^^ 
or  the  fraternity?  which  shall  be  emailed  <mt  '**' 
cliidi'il  fmm  the  t'olh’iD'  - the  I.iirraty  HiwlHy  or  the  tf- 
temity?  Thiwe  in  autbority  must  decide 
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Th(‘n*  lias  lMH>n  cdiisidcralilo  discuKsion 
c*  li(*n*  of  late*  roiurrniiiK  the  advisabilitv  of 

Bookstore  estalilisliin};  in  tlie  ('oliej^e  a co-operative 

liook-ston*,  wlMTt*  flu*  students  could  pur- 
chase tlieir  hooks  and  supplies  practically  at  ctist.  All 
the  exiN>ns(>  conneettHl  with  it  wtuild  Is*  the  amount  paid 
to  sonu*  student  to  kts*p  it  tijM'U  an  hour  «»r  so  each  day. 
Tliiu  would  1m*  practically  nothin};  t«»  what  we  now  pay. 
This  I'ti-operative  store  would  lu*lp  all  tlu*  students  in 
that  it  wonhl  cut  tlown  tuir  ex|M*ns(*s  a >n>*flt  deal,  for  «»f 
late  the  iMMik  hill  has  Ims'ouu*  a eonsiderahle  item,  and 
then  it  Would  lu'lp  some  worthy  student  to  pay  his  may 
throu>;li  ('olle};i*. 

t ontraets  can  Is*  made  with  the  puhlisliers  to  take 
^Mick  all  unsold  iMuiks,  and  in  this  wav  no  risk  or  h*ss 
"ould  he  incurr«‘i|.  .\ln*a«ly  a numln'r  of  the  |*rofeK»s»rs 
onler  the  IwMiks  for  their  elasM«*s  lheuis»*lv<*s,  IsTause  they 


save  for  the  students  the  profit  of  an  outside  liook* 
"ton*.  This  shows  that  the  scheme  of  a co-operative 
^•o«»k-slon*  is  a practical  om* — and  not  onl.v  is  it  practical, 
hni  it  In  ex|Nslienl  that  it  1m*  i*stahlislusl.  Then*fore,  in 
'icw  of  ||||>  }rni^v{|)^  ex|M*nH4*N  of  students  here,  me  invite 
the  at  11*1^1011  of  (iiosi*  in  authorit.v  to  a ronsideration  €»f 
*his  plan,  l-'nr  the  tn*nd  of  the  nuslern  ♦xdh'pe  or  uni- 
'crslty  ia  i<Mi  much  towanl  the  p*t-rich-<|uick  method, 
unless  some  halt  Im*  calhsl  a <-<dlep*  and  university 
*'''‘*tlon  will  HiMin  Im*  out  of  the  n*nch  of  the  masses  of 
u*  |>eop|(t — uui,.^  j)„,y  ,„v,.pt  pifts  from  these  rich  in- 
tufloiis,  thniwn  to  them  ns  Sir  I^iunfal  scornfully 
w'l n " ‘'uin  to  flu*  lM*j;par  hy  tlu*  pate.  This  system 
Uot  Ih>  conducive  to  character  huildint;,  for  it  de- 
aiv**^**  s«'lf-n*M|M*ct  and  mak«*s  them  fed  that  they 

‘**aiuh>«|  as  charily  students  for  life. 

uia"  ” *^*'***  refn*shinp  to  think  of  a certain 

u tlu*  mountains  of  this  State,  mho  has  hnrksi  his 
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life  there  in  (he  liveH  of  thoHc  around  him  and  Uvea  oolelr 
for  the  helping;  and  liftinjj  of  tlu*ae  po<ir  regardlww 
of  money.  lie  ia  oeairehing  for  diamonds  in  the  n>ugh 
in  thow*  mountainN  iuHtead  of  dollans  and  Ihia  ahould  be 
the  aim  of  every  c<»IIege  and  evenr  educational  atatw- 
man. 


For  a nunilH*r  of  y«ar»  the  maintenance  of 
‘i*'*  Athletic  AwMM  iation  haa  lieen  a hunlen. 
:)r  rather  ao  lcatk«*d  upon  by  the  atudent 
bcaly.  There  an*  a<*veml  naa<»na  for  thia  lark  of  intemrt 
in  thia  orgunixation.  One  ia  ita  nekleaa  extravagance. 
I^iat  yiar  gtaal  haa4>-lMill  auita  men*  laiught  by  the  .Vaao- 
ciation  for  each  play«*r,  but  at  the  end  of  the  aiaaon  th«7 
men?  giv»*n  am'ay.  Norn'  apiin  thia  y<*ar  nem*  auita  moat 
Ik*  pun-hawKi,  and  it  m ill  ne<'<*aailate  a atniggle  to  raiae 
tin*  money.  Thia  nekb-aa  pna-edun*  or  exiKuditure  of 
nmney  m ill  not  nmke  any  <irgnnlEatlon  impular. 

.\  not  her  n*aaon  for  auch  little  intenet  in  it  la  Ita  man- 
agi*ment.  All  ia»mer  ia  taken  out  of  the  ,\ai«»riati«*n  • 
hamla  and  deb*gnt«>d  to  an  advlaory  laainl,  and  the  A*a^ 
elation  ia  fom**!  to  fmaaively  follom-  their  bkhling.  No 
organization  can  exiat  In  a demm-ratic  Inatitutbm  ami 
la*  |Hipulnr  that  luia  im»  much  of  the  amark  of  an  ollgaf^'^J 
ulaait  it.  If  itH  niemla'ra  an*  juat  to  jaiy  their  dorm  ami 
la*  tlgun'  lienda,  (hey  pn*fer  to  n*main  at  their  n*»n»^ 
Then*  la  no  dangiT  in  tranaacting  bnainea*  ia  pobik. 
Theai*  o|M*n  dia4'nKNiona  an*  n-al  aafeguanU  againat  em»r. 
.Men  an*  not  ainvp  to  |maalve|y  follom*  aa  kil  «'lth«ll  • 
aingle  n*naon  for  thia  folloming— they  m^ant  to  km»«^ 


wiiv? 

Another  n*naon  ia  the  ia*tjaelei»a  charging  of  an  a«l»k 
alon  f«*i*  to  every  practirt*  game  lietmnm  the  clamac*  or 
any  «ither  onlinnry  game.  The  boya  do  mi<  n*t^  •*  1*^ 
Ing  for  a n*al  game,  but  they  do  tin*  at  haring  a co||eHI«C 
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of  oiImtHHinn  foos  Btnrn  Ihom  in  the  face  every  time  they 
vinit  tlie  atliletic  grotinds.  One  feeU  that  the  Aaaocia- 
tion  is  a niota'y-inakiii);  selienn*,  at  tiinoK,  and  this  will 
di»tn>y  all  inten'st  in  any  orptniuition.  I>et  the  Auso- 
ciation  do  awaiy  with  fhm*  little  sens<*less  admission 
fe<*K  and  when  they  have  a rt'al  puiie  eharp*,  ami  the 
Ixiys  will  gladly  su|)]M>rt  it 
The  Athletie  Ass4>eiation  for  this  y<iar  is  to  Is*  orpui- 
isMil  in  January.  Now  let  each  man  j<»in  with  a determi- 
nation to  fm?  it  fnmi  iJim*  ahuses  and  i»ut  it  upon  a high 
plane,  so  Unit  all  may  supisni  it  enthusiastically  adthout 
n Htu'akinjt  ^I’linjj  in  his  heart  that  he  is  whisiinn};  up  a 
framl.  This  orfpinirjition  should  Is*  {sipular  anion;;  the 
students.  It  ran  Is*  and  will  Is*  if  pn»is*rly  manapsl. 
AlhleUrs  has  its  plar«*,  y«*s,  a larp*  plac«*,  in  colleire 
It  is  otir  only  sourri*  hen*  of  public  amuM*nM‘Dt 
H arts  as  a saf«*ty  valve  to  let  «>ff  the  overjdus  of  st<«m 
Unit  is  always  pn*s<*nt  in  the  student  Issly,  that  would 
otherwise  In*  ex|s*mh*d  in  indlep*  pninks.  While  on  the 
athletic  tield  we  have  om*  blissful  exjs*rience.  We  for- 
lf**t  class  or  social  distinelions  and  everything,  but  that 
nwr  hoi/H  an*  winning  and  that  we  an*  happy. 

Hoys,  let’s  s<*i*  tit  It  that  we  have  the  ls*st  Aswwialioa 
' syear  that  we  have  ever  had.  I/*l  it  Is*  n*pn*si*ntatjve 
nf  the  student  Isslv,  and  not  made  up  and  eontndleil  bv  a 
rluK. 


^***  Is  not  the  intention  of  this  de|sir1tneiit 

to  ;;o  into  polities,  but  then*  Is  one  thin;; 


iilstiit  the  n*«i*nl  ebvtion  that  is  wi  pntmis 
Unit  We  turn  aside  to  mention  it  hen*.  Tnir,  the 
' *ni  is  over  and  for;pttten  by  almost  eve»y  one  except 


*n*^nnd  isditieian.  One  featiin'of  it  they  will  never 

^I““the  di*eline  of  the  and  the  nscemlancy  of 

In  New  York  this  was  clearlv  shown.  Thev 

• • 
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pli*ct4*d  every  deiuocmtic  candidate  except  Flearet.  In 
biH  place  they  put  Huplu'R,  the  Kepublican  nominee.  No» 
what  does  this  indicate?  It  means,  in  the  first  place, 
tliat  the  |K*ople  knew  that  II(*arst  was  not  a man  in  the 
true  sens!*,  only  an  imitation.  That  he  is  a demajtogue. 
The  man  apiinst  him  was  a ch*an  pentleman.  Therefore, 
the  |H*ople  (lisiuirthnl  |>arty  lin<*s,  Istsses,  everrthinp,  to 
stand  for  a iimn.  The  days  c»f  tin*  Ihiss  and  demajrojfu® 
art*  numlM*r«*<l.  l’«*<»ple  now  think  f«*r  IhemwlTe*.  and 
tin*  crj'  mis4*<l  «m  the  eve  c»f  the  eliTtion,  “I)o  n«t  scratch 
your  ticket  or  mutilate  it,  hnt  vole  strai}:ht  for  your 
|Mirty,”  had  as  well  mit  lM*»'n  uttensl.  The  thin};  people 
would  nither  have  a imuh  than  a poo<l  I»emocral  or 
Hepuhlican.  The  party  is  nu-nninph-ws  and  the  platfitrm 
is  not  worth  the  pniH*r  it  is  written  on.  unleas  hack  of  it 
all  is  the  man  insti-nd  of  tin*  isditician.  The  time  is  fast 
uppnMichinp  when  jsirty  lin«-s  will  lie  ohlileratrd  and 
principles  and  men  will  Is*  supreme.  In  that  day  men 
will  not  fisd  that  they  owe  any  allegiance  to  a i^arty 
unless  It  Is*  ripht.  It  will  Is*  for  principh^  ami  not  for 
party  that  they  will  stand.  The  jssiple  are  poinp  to  con- 
tinue to  w ratch  their  tickets  to  suit  therowln-a.  and  ihia 
very  thinp  will  font*  the  |Mirty  not  even  to  ilarr  |iut  np  • 
man  that  is  unclean  or  InelTlcient.  The  yoanp  bhu  who 
an*  to  Is*  the  voters  of  the  futun*  an*  p»inp  to  he  free 
fnuii  the  stipma  of  voting  In  a eiiiain  way  josa  hecaose 
their  fathers  Is'fon*  them  votisl  thus.  The  party  lha* 
wins  their  voti*s  must  make  th«*ir  appeal  to  cowmen 
s4*nsi*  and  nul  Jndptnent.  The  cry  of  Holland  «f  year* 
apo  is  ls*lnp  and  will  Is*  more  nalisnl  in  the  year* 
coini* — 

"iioti  ft»»i  H«  A u»»  lUi*  tti*«  a*s«*a* 

Stmic  miaa*.  Isar*  Itaafla.  Ifw  laMli  mU  fc****- 

wItniN  III*  Inal  f4  liniii  MM  *"1 
Man  wWnn  Uw  ajnlU  of  oAm  mm  aiS  toj." 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 

LEE  B.  WEATHERS.  Editor 


— A.  K.  Tillry  i*  prnrticin);  Uw  at  .TrfTcr*on,  X.  C. 

«Ino.  A.  Uoftpm  U a at  IJIIinirtoii,  X.  C. 

— 00.  Ri*v.  n.  (J,  Karly  ia  prrarhing  at  Holly  Spriii|r«. 

— OR.  .1.  W.  (’oil*  ia  prinripal  of  the  High  School  at  Keeda.  X.  C. 

• 0.1.  8,  (j.  Haaty  ia  principal  of  the  Hijfh  School  at  Colamhaa.  X.  C. 

--’70-8.  Mr.  Frank  Hcaalrv  ia  in  the  jewelrr  boaineea  at  Farette- 
X.  C.  ’ ’ ■ 

~-08.  Rev.  Arrhihahl  Tree  ia  Imihlint;  one  of  the  larireat  churche*  ia 
TenniM.«ee  at  Xaahville. 


(IS.  Mr.  S.  F.  ('onrail  ia  atrent  of  the  Vorffc  CoroUma  Jlepfuf.  ■■d 
ia  travelinit  in  the  interest  of  that 

— 01- 0.1.  Mr.  A.  8.  IWkery  waa  married  on  Xorewher  Kth  to 
Miaa  laalMtcr.  of  HockinRhani.  X.  0. 


00.  .loe  R.  Moaelc}'  ia  in  the  paBaeinrer  department  of  the  Sea- 
""•t'l  lUiiway  at  Portamouth  aa  aecreiary  to  the  chief  ederk. 

H.  Hall  haa  rcaifnieil  hia  |MHiilion  aa  drupyiirt  at  FayHto- 
^ lie  ami  ({one  to  (]eor({ia.  where  he  entcra  into  the  lumber  buMueea. 


' ‘lO”.  A.  Oalea,  eilitor  of  (he  A'orfh  Carotimm  flepfaat.  haa 

**  •**’•1  a lot  and  built  a handaome  new  buildinir  for  hia  printii^ 


neaa. 


. — II2-.1.  Chaa,  (lllreath  ia  practicinn  law  at  Xorth  Willceahom  and 

■ <’omin|{  to  (he  front  aa  an  altomev.  He  waa  married  a short  tinm 

•Rn. 


“■•I0-2.  Mr.  .T.  O.  Sprinkle.  (ravelinR  repreaentotive  lor  a nhule 

^ ttroeery  flrm  In  ('harlottc.  haa  been  married  to  Miaa  RHimHon  of 
that  city. 

^l*’*'*  R.  Rradahaw  ia  paator  of  the  FIrat  Raptiet  Churrh 

^ ' arllle.  He  la  a very  forceful  preacher  and  haa  h«4d 
^Ivala. 


a la  practicing  law  in  Fayettcadlle.  Hia  ability  aa 

I-  r,*^*’*^  **  ahown  by  hia  emplormetit  in  the  larfeat  dama«e  anit  oaw 

In  • 

***'''^*  **'  ***'*'"pl'*  heeomea  paator  of  the  laiuiae  Oinrrh  at 

frno,  .Veara  the  Reaaenrer  f’Kjr  Church  and  tniaaicaM  fiww 

^ to  300  under  hi.  paatorate. 
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— ’99.  C.  H.  Utlejr  U County  Suprrint«fident  of  Scboob  of  P«nd«r 
County,  And  is  located  at  Durgaw,  N.  C. 

— '97-8.  Jno.  C.  Bowers  is  partner  in  law  with  tV.  C Fields,  at 
Sparta,  one  of  the  biggest  lawyers  in  that  arctioii. 

— '96-7.  W.  Harvey  Church  is  in  the  merauitile  hstsiaew  at  North 
Wilkesboro.  He  is  miUcing  a big  suceeM  and  is  a heavy  stochholdcr  in 
the  Oak  Furniture  Company. 

— ’90.  At  the  election  on  Novesnber  •th,  .lodge  Ward  was  re  ehoseo 
from  the  First  District  as  Superior  Court  Judge.  He  has  ssrvsd  teversl 
years  in  this  rapacity  and  is  an  able  and  impartial  dealer  of  josties. 

— *80.  Mr.  W.  B.  Waif  has  accepted  a oall  to  Sertra.  Cosiway  aad 
Merrin.  in  the  West  Chowan  Aasociatioa.  He  will  txmt*  to  this  Md  the 
flrst  of  next  year.  Mr.  Waff  is  a most  sucressfol  and  coMorraled  pastor. 

— '94.  Judson  Willis,  who  was  a law  Madssl  here  during  the  last 
summer,  dinl  the  flrst  of  November  from  an  attach  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  held  a very  responsible  posiUnn  with  aa  iusaruswe  company  at 
(Sreensboro. 

— '04.  Arthur  Fletcher  has  returned  to  College  to  resume  his  mnrse 
in  law.  ’’Fletrh”  was  married  sometime  ago  to  Mies  May  PHmr.  of 
Kemersville,  ami  has  moved  his  family  thera  He  is  going  before  the 
court  for  license  next  .\ugust. 

— '03.  John  Sikes  has  formed  a partnership  in  law  with  R.  B.  Red- 
wine.  Senator  for  that  districC  Mr.  Sikes  vraa  marrind  eometime  dnr> 
ing  the  summer.  When  in  Collsge  it  will  be  rsmemhernl  that  he  was 
the  popular  manager  of  the  base-ball  tssua. 

“'73-4.  James  I»  Webb  was  elertsd  Judge  of  the  f^psrtse  Csurt 
from  tbe  Twelfth  IMstricC  For  many  yaars  be  sined  as  Ssikilsr  and 
was  appointed  to  All  tbe  unexpirsd  term  of  Jndge  lloha.  who  was 
elsried  Supresne  Court  Jmlge.  Judge  Wshh  knows  the  law  and  givea 
Justice  to  everyone. 

— 'W.  W.  I»  Reece,  who  was  a nuersissful  slndswl  hsm  I*  pras«k*«R 
law  at  IMison.  the  rounty  seat  of  Snrry.  He  has  made  a smfsmo  as  a 
lawyer  and  Is  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sunday  iithml  worh  at 
that  place,  lie  was  the  nominee  of  hU  party  for  the  tsghdalure  •*« 
years  ago,  and  has  always  hesu  a loyal  ana  «d  Wake  FiesnC. 

““01  J.  flay  Carter,  who  was  a stufeat  in  the  Law  l»*portminfl 
here,  has  hsen  nominated  for  the  Stale  Senate  in  the  dhUfrt 
ing  Ike  counties  of  Stokes  and  Surry.  He  Unaiud  in  Snrry  fbuniy 
only  two  years  ago  for  the  prartice  of  law.  and  this  less^gnitesn  dsmem- 

•tralsa  the  fart  that  he  has  mads  a fsinrahli  ^ 

rmiaties. 
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— Don  McCraoknn  wa*  choMn  on  November  6Ui  to  repreeent  Colnmbos 
County  in  the  Houiu>  of  IteprcRentativen. 

— '88.  J,  Ia  Flcmminit  wm  ro-elertod  to  the  State  Senate.  He  b a 
ver}'  prominent  attorney  at  Greenville,  and  waa  a member  of  the  laat 
legialature. 


•— 'OS-OO.  Roeeoe  W.  Turner  ban  been  eleeted  to  the  State  Senate. 
He  ia  praetieinit  law  at  KliMlieUi  City,  and  rapivwetiU  hit  eouaty  with 
»l*  other*  in  the  next  Iie}(ialature. 

— '80.  C.  8.  Vann  ha*  al»o  lieen  elected  to  the  lowwr  branch  of  the 
I^Wialatiire.  For  a numlier  of  year*  he  ha»  lieen  praetieiaK  law  at 
Kdent«>n  and  ia  a former  member  of  the  I^ef^ialature. 

“-’01.  A.  I’.  GiMlwin,  who  atudied  law  at  Wake  Fore«t  to  ancure 
lieenae,  haa  l>een  eleeted  to  the  State  Senate.  He  ia  a ynaatc  lawyer  of 
Gateaville  and  will  repre«ent  am-en  countiea  in  that  vicinity  with  an- 
other Wake  Foreat  man. 


“-77-'8I,  C.  W,  Mitehell  ia  a buainea*  man  lorated  at  Aulander.  He 
haa  lira.!)  i>|(a<tn|  |o  the  State  Senate  to  rwpreaent  Hertie  and  Northamp- 
lon  countie*.  Mr,  Mitehell  haa  lieen  a member  of  both  liowae  and 
Henale  liefore  and  made  a (paal  record. 


^1-  I*.  Davla  waa  aleeteil  to  the  llouae  of  itepreaentalive*  fraaa 
Carteret  County.  Mr.  Daria,  after  taking  hi*  d<trree.  rrtumed  Ua( 
y»^r  to  atiidy  for  law  lieenae.  He  i*  very  prominent  in  hi*  lonalHy 

■••d  will  make  an  excellent  leirialator.  He  aeeurwd  law  lienwe 
AUjniat. 


laat 


p'  Mull  waa  elected  to  the  llouae  to  repreemt  riariland 

County  in  the  next  General  Aiwembl,v.  Mr.  Moll  i*  one  of  the 
* orney*  of  hi*  town  ami  i*  very  popular.  Ha  i*  a partner  in  the 

•'*  huainwi*  with  Conirreaaman  Welib,  and  will  make  a dutiful  ream- 
••ntative. 


."T  **•  H.  Daniel  waa  al*o  elected  to  the  State  Senate  on  the  dih 
of  Mr.  Daniel  i*  a Tniatee  of  the  (Vdb««.  and  b one 

^ mo*i  public  apirited  men  in  the  stale.  He  haa  befw  Soliritar  for 
^oumlwr  of  year*  and  won  a State  reputation  in  the  Haywood  mui daa 
**•  ""  'Mre  Mr.  Daniel  will  U one  of  the  bwdera  in  the  Pmatn 

'Vak^*K^  *****  '**"  etmirreaamen  North  Carolina  haa,  three  of  llwan  arw 
”^'^1  men.  At  the  election  on  Novmher  tith  they  wvae  all  tw- 
H>an  Ik  *****  ********  *»•'■•*  aarved  in  the  National  rkw^reao  ban 

^^lleheti^**  *^n»a  each.  Claude  Kilrhen  of  the  elaaa  of  'na.  William  W. 
hava  ****  ‘'**~  ’■Mmund  Yatm  Webb  of  the  <da*a  of  W. 

*^**  f*Hhfu1ly  and  their  fItneM  ia  ahowu  hr  Uta 

o tarma  the  eltiaeni  of  North  t'nrolina  Miirub  tbadr  aSaira  ha 
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— ’03.  Walter  K.  Krener  will  repreaent  LincolB  Coontj  in  the  next 
Houm  of  ItepreaenUtivM.  At  prenent  he  it  editor  of  the  Lincolm  Jomr- 
nal  at  Lincointon,  N.  C. 

— '87.  K.  J.  Juatice  return*  a^in  to  the  LepalaUire.  He  ha*  had 
large  Iegi*latiTa  experience,  and  is  a strong  dehater.  Hr.  Jostice  i* 
one  of  the  candidates  for  Speaker  of  the  House. 

— '02.  .1.  C.  ClilTord  was  rhosen  to  represent  Harnett  Countf  in  the 
next  House.  This  is  hi*  first  term  in  the  lirgislature,  but  we  feel  sure 
he  will  make  a wise  representatire.  At  present  he  t*  praetiei^g  law 
at  Dunn. 

— '8£.  K.  K.  Eddins  was  rhosen  to  represent  Stanlj  Oonntj  in  the 
next  House.  .\t  present  he  is  a learher  at  ralnMrsrilla  and  b a terjr 
influential  ami  respected  ritixen.  He  has  the  respect  of  all  and  will 
make  an  excellent  legislator. 

— '00-00.  (>.  E.  Mid>ette,  after  finishing  his  eonrrw  in  the  Iilsmr7 
department  at  Trinity  College,  read  law  here.  He  wa*  sdertad  lo  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  reprwsent  Nortluuaploa  Cematj.  At  pens 
ent  he  is  praetiring  law  at  Jarkson. 

— 'H4-0.  .1.  A.  .MrDaniel  was  rhosen  on  Kaeesnher  dih  lo  wprssant 
licnoir  County  in  the  next  House.  At  prasewt  he  b idinlidsd  wHh 
several  business  enterpriswi  in  Kinston.  \Vlwn  in  Cnibga  ha  wn*  a 
memher  of  that  famous  foot-hall  team  of  IMKI. 

— ‘00-2.  fl.  K.  Hankins  will  represent  Davidson  Canntjr  in  the  nsat 
fbneral  Assarohly.  Mr.  Hankins  is  a bnsinssM  man  at  l^inglaaL  and 
made  a good  record  last  snssion  in  the  Hawse  of  Rrprcsalatttw*.  lie 
is  Vice-President  of  the  Wake  Pnresl  Alumni  Asanrisibn. 

— '00.  T.  W.  Ilirhett  was  rhiissn  to  reprwsmt  PinaAlia  Cenmtjr 
the  nett  House.  This  is  his  flrst  appoaranee  in  potHbw.  haA  «w  f*** 
dirt  that  he  will  he  a Isndec  in  the  neat  ibmsval  AmemMy.  He  b one 
of  tha  strongest  men  In  the  Htate  and  b a vary  iwtiiiinadnl  bwyae  at 
IsailstMirg 

— HO.  W.  C.  thned  was  rhosen  In  rsfnisnl  the  large  rwMdy 
Merhlenburg  in  the  next  Honaa.  Mr.  Dewd  b sdHsr  af  rw  CWb*IO 
.Veces,  the  largest  eveailHr  paper  ia  the  Iww  Claralteaa.  He  b s*e  af  t*^ 
Trustees  of  the  College  and  enndtdale  Kw  Ihe  ftf  inhmhrp  ad  the  l*a** 
of  Kaprssenlalivaa. 

—74.  It.  Ii.  Winhnm  rbums  agate  tai  the  nrad  Ibarnml 
to  repreaeat  llerUord  County.  Mr.  Wintu  rm  b a h^hly  x>am|»»>** 
*^‘^*^'*  a^J  kaa  hsen  a mamhar  af  ceesral  fbawewl  AsssmAimn 
Inst  teasloa  h*  was  nae  of  Ihe  baders  and  thb  Urn*  wMIW  *•  •*  *** 
moai  iadiMutUI nTitJ, 
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— K.  H.  Cloud  luN  lH>on  cho«on  to  rppitttrnt  Polk  Count;'  in  Um  nest 
Houim«.  Ho  wan  a law  atiidcnt  here  and  ia  prartiring  hia  prolM«ion  at 
Columbiia,  N.  C. 

Ofl-00.  T.  0.  KinIwcII  will  repreaent  Warren  Countj  in  Um  next 
Ilouae  of  Rppreaentalivea.  He  atudied  law  here  to  Mrure  Ikeuae,  and 
ia  now  in  a kimmI  praetice  at  Warrenlon. 

A.  P,  Kitchen  haa  lavn  elerted  to  the  Ilouae  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea  from  Halifax  County.  He  ia  a brother  of  the  two  conitreiHnaan. 
anti  ia  alao  a prtiminent  lawyer  at  Scotland  Neck. 

'0.1.  Charle*  U.  Harria  will  repreaent  Wake  County  in  the  Ilouae. 
Mt.  Harria  ia  one  of  the  nu>at  |a>pular  men  of  hia  county  aiwt  the 
larjjeai  Vole  of  any  candidate  in  the  IVmocratic  primary.  At  prmant 
•*  i»  a very  aucceaaful  attorney,  located  in  Kaleijth. 

Anamjf  the  many  Wake  Koreat  men  eleeted  to  the  diffetent 
1^  itical  oincea  on  Novemlier  (Ith.  we  And  .1.  K.  Spainhour,  iwelertrd 
citor  of  that  diatrict.  He  haa  liccn  in  thia  pnaition  aeearal  yaiara 
***'•  " ftllliful  proaecutinK  attorney.  He  Uvea  at  Moqtanton. 

*nd  ia  a very  prominent  civil  lawyer. 

*■  lllaokwell  Memorial 

urch,  KIlMlatth  (?ity,— an  we  Infer  frttm  a note  ia  the  Lttltr  ffiaer 
at^*^'  **"'*  ***  excellent  church  in  Hlinoia,  which  e«ahl«d  him  to 

*'*'^  *"  *****  llniveraity.  We  are  ulad  that  Btarharell  Me- 

* aucceptirtl  in  KcttinK  him  back  to  North  t'erolina.  lie  ia  a Ane 
jrounR  man.— /fifcfiro/  Krrurdrr. 

‘H.  Ua  rlip  following  fnwi  the  larireat  eveuinir  paper  af  the 


*1  "In  thia  conttection  we  cannot  refrain  from  oalli^ 


•‘••Olion  to  the  eilitorial  work  of  Mr.  .1.  C.  PaUou.  Altha«(h  wwrvefy 


twenty  yeara  of  arte  he  haa  done  prarlioally  all  <4  the  a4i- 
< on  The  .Veica  for  the  paat  aix  montha.  We  do  not  Wlieee 
'^iual  in  the  Stale,  and  we  anticipate  a brilliant  fatore  for 


'•  •’***  '"'ill  prove  helpful  in  hia  new  home. — firhiwwf  hWvwrdae. 
At  laat  the  Methialiat  announced  that  he  had  a "knorhea* 
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were  among  the  tota»«  wWrthw  the 

friend  telegraphed  to  p,.  R^to.  made  BO  a«wt 

•Utement  waa  true  or  fain*.  Of  ’ |.  ub  re»p*^ 

of  the  fact  that  he  la  an  .kough  he  -y 

church  aUnda  almoat  •J"  ’*  ‘ ^ the  carntrueeray  $* 

„K.re  liberal  riewa  are  rapidly  g.lm«R  poumt.  ami 

no  longer  a lire  one.-Cfcrialiea  fadc^-  ^ ^ 

_ 02.  Mr.  Jamea  Royall  ^ fommd^a  cowaada  ia  that 

Owen,  of  .larkaonrllle,  yj,  atdritad  el  JeA*»TflWt 

State,  .fudge  Owen  la  one  t^  Ha-ifth-.  of 

citlaena  and  largely  ‘"*'^*^  * thb  amewaefal  ttm.  a»d 

that  city.  Mr.  Royall  la  a ^ »W  llth:  "Mr. 

we  note  the  following  from  ^ iwwNt  ** 

Jamea  Royall.  the  Junior  n^ber  of  Uw  b ^ Wake 

character  and  rer^imd  aWllty  aa  a .f  the 

Poreat  College.  North  Carolina,  aon  • y y,  tK’  C.  I>*w«ll.  P*aai- 
.k.1,  el  O™*  In  Iknt 

,k.  re.-ai.UU.I  S.»  hr  -hrJ 

n,...  el  u«  k,.  . H~  <- 

himaelf  in  hla  «g  MARoynn  wtU 

bnnaun,  .11  o—  4 Itahk.  I.  «.  »•»*  - 

occupy  the  rootna  formerly  occui^oy  gr^iUnl  -amma 

Trade  Building,  and  the  TWe.  f nm.  jwedkt.  for  «•  ■ 
ii...  nmamlMra  BO  lichlf  dmurTe. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 

THOMAS  N.  HAYES.  Editor 


We  have  rpceivwl  a roo«1  numlier  of  irntfracineii  for  October  vbicb 
furnUh  u«  «omo  (pMxl  reading  matter,  though  a great  of  Om'w  4o 

not  come  up  to  our  cxitectationa.  Thia,  we  think,  i«  doe  t«  the  fact 
that  the  (VU)l>rr  numlier  ia  the  flrat  iaaue  and  the  editora  hat«  lachMl 
aupport  in  nwny  caaiw.  We  note  that  aome  of  the  magariaea  are  oril- 
ten  almoal  oxeluaiveiy  hy  the  editora.  Weil,  we  atmpathiae  with  the 
edit4)ra  and  truat  that  the  atudent  laxty  will  do  likewiae  and  help  ihfwi 
out  for  the  Xovemlx>r  iaaue  and  aueeeeding  onea.  We  like  to  aer  the 
atudenta  taka  an  intereat,  for  it  ia  eaaential  to  the  aoeeeae  of  the 
magaaine. 

The  WofforH  CoUrgr  Jaurtutl  cornea  to  tia  naatly  hound  and  arrai^nl. 
The  three  meilal  e«aaj*a  make  it  a very  atrong  iaaue.  ’The  Sooth** 
fireateal  Need"  i*  a g<xxl,  thoughtful  artiela,  and  eontaina  nnwi  g««4 
argument  for  a new  |x)litleal  |Mrty  in  the  Kmith.  ’'Some  Impn  iima 
of  Ilret  llarte”  ahowa  that  the  writer  haa  made  a thorough  agaady  of 
Itret  llarte  an<l  given  u*  the  product  of  thi*  atody  ia  an  intareMii^t 
ami  foreihle  manner.  "Nee«l  of  a lleformatoty  in  South  Chredika**  ia  a 
■plendid  pint  for  that  moat  needed  inatituUon.  "Itold  Through 
•ity"  ami  "iUlgar  Stanton"  are  abort  and  intereating.  A good  pWe 
of  Aelion  annild  add  to  thia  numlK<r.  "We  Kmiw  Ned.  Whau**  i*  a good 
•ermon.  The  aentiment  and  leaa<m  hr«*ught  «iut  atu  good,  hut  we  ^uaa- 
U«*n  the  appropriateneaa  of  auch  an  article  in  a college  magaaine.  TV 
Iwo  poem*  are  admiaaihle.  "The  Dream"  ia  didactic,  bringing  out  a 
leaux,  which  ahould  !»  helpful  to  a wayward  aon.  The  edHorial  4e> 
partment  mnlain*  a g«*x|  comment  on  the  Atlanta  rioC 
r*e  Kmttrp  emf  //mrg  ia  hardly  up  In  iU  uaual  atandard.  though 
eouUin*  a aplemlld  e***y— "Naiionaliring  Intlnencea  in  tv  Statoa'— 
•hleh  ahowa  thought.  "Story  of  Ml,  Athoa"  la  highly  Intereiding  fmai 
•ha  beginning  amt  omialna  wane  gxal  deacrlptlon.  TVe  pled  ia  good 
••d  wa4l  developed,  hul  we  think  the  writer  ahould  let  tV  rVraetewa 
•••I  atnre  of  IV  alorjr.  Thia  number  haa  aome  g«aid  pnema  TV  V 
^•^••nenla  are  ahly  reptewniml. 

VulhwMfera  Vmirrrtilp  WegaeMw  In  one  of  tV  Iwid  magarinaa 
oaaea  In  nnr  lahle.  The  iKIoher  numlxd  it  made  of  a apUarfil 
of  readiag  mailer,  which  la  onmmendahie  "TV  «d 

la  a atrong  article  "TV  Higna  of  Our  Timea"  and  "TV  WU- 
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matn  Ideal”  contain  Nome  f^nod  thouj^hU  *ni>e  Summer  Storm"  ia  an 
pxeellrnt  piece  of  dencription.  A*  one  reado,  he  beara  the  approaduuK 
■torm,  he  nccn  the  earth  mantleil  in  darkneaa, — a fla«h  of  lijrhIaiaK;  th* 
torrentM  lir^in,  the  atnrm  ia  on  ami  it  ia  well  to  be  ia  akelter.  TW 
Ntorm  ceaNCM,  the  Nun  rome*  nut  and  what  waa,  a few  nmaenu  a|ta.  all 
darkncNA  ia  now  briithtneaN.  “The  Fable  of  the  Youth  Who  Weal  Off  to 
School”  i«  a departure  from  the  ordinarr  and  fumiNbea  aoaw  amuae- 
ment.  The  poema  are  excellent.  IVpartmenta  are  eommeadable. 

Next  we  greet  Thr  U'Uliam  Jrtcrli  Sfmfeaf  for  tMober.  It  coarlaiaa 
frontiNpiecea  of  the  editora  and  of  two  of  the  reoMtljr  elorted  awmbari 
of  the  facuitjr.  Thia  numlwr  la  written  by  the  editora  exdaaiawly  with 
the  axeeption  of  one  |Miem.  The  editora  are  to  be  rongratalatad  oa 
getting  nut  aa  (^mmI  a number  without  the  aid  of  the  atudeaU.  Hiia.  w« 
ahould  think,  ia  auflleient  to  "try  their  ateel."  and  they  haee  dome  Ihair 
work  heroirwily.  We  wiah  U>  call  eaperial  alUwtiaa  to  the  paoax.  ''The 
Ketributive  Ilnur,”  whieh  ia  an  exeellent,  didadic  pnim.  aod  ertwala  to 
ua  a tragedy  whieh  ia  only  too  true  in  life,  "The  Better  Part’  ia  a 
Very  gtaa!  baginning,  but,  for  our  part,  we  do  not  like  cnatimaed  at«waa> 
in  a rollege  magarine.  It  ia  uaually  unneeeaaary.  The  Realm  of  lha 
Pen”  girea  ua  anme  giHid  literary  comment.  We  eamgratwlate  the  edb 
lora  fur  their  faithful  work,  and  feel  that  aueh  a board  of  edMora.  with 
the  co-operation  and  aupport  of  the  atudenu.  will  prod  wee  a nmgaiina 
whieh  wiil  be  among  the  beat  we  reeeire. 

We  wreleome  the  f’owrerae  f'owerpi  to  our  table.  It  ia  a crelitabte 
magwrine.  though  we  hardly  think  thia  number  up  to  the  etomlard  for 
that  rnllege.  “The  Debate”  ia  a atroiat.  argwmerrialirw  prwaewl  aapa**** 
Immigration  in  the  I’nited  Statea.  Thia  ia  not  lamp  Yewr"  ia  taeler 
••ting.  The  pbH  ia  good,  but  the  writer  ia  a little  eerdtmiwlal.  !!•>•• 
r»er,  the  atory  ia  interaatlngly  told  and  the  writer  ah  own  ahUMy.  Thia 
iaawe  mnlaina  anme  fairly  good  pnerwa.  The  depart  mint  i are  well  adrted. 
eaperially  woubi  we  mention  “fwrreni  KrenU."  W#  mWioe  eeaerwl  ty?*’ 
graphirwl  errora,  whieh  detract  aiawe. 

The  artiele,  "l)r,  t'harlea  tiunean  Mrlrer,**  in  the  f 'oMcawirp  af  Vaefh 
raroftaa  Ifagartue,  U , aplendid  ahetch  cd  Kerth  IhlwJina  a lele  admw* 
llonal  aiateanian.  aiad  la  «ery  appropriate,  afwee  Dr.  Ucitra  arwa  a «em 
of  that  Inalilntion.  "The  Ramr"  i.  an  rtoaflaart  ptame  wf  fMaen  emi  i* 
^%hly  intermliag.  The  writer  mahnw  hU  rharwetera  Ml  the  many, 
which  ia  to  he  mmmembnl  "Rale"  ia  wefi  tadd  We  ffwd  we  ime  »••♦ 
atorWa  in  thia  magwaine.  It  U one  of  the  ham  magwetnea  tM  o<em» 
our  table. 

Tie  I'awderMl  r>iacrree  |a  ap  le  the  dandard  fer  ledltge  awai*****^ 
and  mnutna  anwm  my  rendabU  maUar,  The  wrlM  ef  "ladta  id 
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prpii4>nU  hi*  nulijpct  ably  and  int4>r(Mtin);ly.  Thu  mofaxinr  haa  a {rood 
variety  of  ariirln>.  The  editorial  department  it  good.  This  is  one 
of  our  Itenl  exehanget. 

Thr  KaniMph-Uaron  Monlhtji  for  NoveniW  it  Wfote  ut.  “Ihirwin- 
itni,”  whieli  gives  a brief  ex)Mmition  of  Darwinism  as  Darwin  gave  H 
to  the  world,  is  a gcNNl  essay.  The  sketch  of  Matthew  Whitaker  Kansont, 
who  was  one  of  North  t'arolina's  greatest  men.  is  tinw^y  and  well  dona. 
“Selfishness  ('ure«r'  is  interesting,  Init  the  plot  is  rather  simple.  We 
^njoy  siieh  artieles  as  "llevery"  and  "Ilemorse"  oeraskmally,  berause  they 
ate  not  so  eoninion.  The  ]M)eins  deserve  esperial  mention  for  their 
originality.  The  e<litnrial  de|>artment  is  of  a high  order,  and  rederU 
enslit  «in  the  eilitors. 

Tkr  f'urman  Hcho  eontains  some  good  fletion.  It  is  seldcmi  that  we 
have  the  pleasuio  of  reading  sueh  a delightful  love  story  as  Cblbife 
K|»is«s|e.“  The  plot  is  wel  I -developed  and  jioetie  justice  is  given  to  each 
rharaeter.  •'The  Man  on  the  Mountain"  is  well  writtesi.  and  the  writer 
^ows  taleni  as  a story-prislueer.  A poem  n«»w  and  then  wonld  add 

iieh  to  the  nttraetiveness  of  the  h'ofco.  There  is,  alao.  a scnrrity  of 
"••ay  matter. 


e Uuilfnnt  r.'offegwin  is  es|)erially  attractive  this  month,  and  en». 
a ns  some  interesting  and  well-develo|>ed  storms.  It  is  a pleasnte  and 
"aji'fartlon  tc»  read  tlie  editorials,  whirh  ate  thonghtfnlly  and  cntw 
u ly  written  and  deal  with  ipiestions  of  a purely  hvoal  nature.  Kdi* 
"r  als  in  a eollege  magarine  are  sup|sn«d  to  oo^uaint  the  -rl~ili 
World  with  eollege  alTairs.  and  the  editors  overleap  their  hounds  whan 
••y  attempt  to  delve  into  national  issues. 


The  inagaaine  is  In  he  eongialulated  cm  having  such  a cvntrihuter  aa 
•'^.  Annie  (J.  lUndall.  Her  sketch  id  Dr.  Charles  Ihinean  Mclvrr  ia 
r****irahly  written  and  brings  out  some  (stints  in  his  life  which  have  nag 
^ tt  ntcmtioneil  hitherto.  "College  Hplrit"  is  a|>prnptiale  and  thaa^t- 
‘ of  (stelry  is  notii'eahle.  "The  Idltle  (Quaker  ia 

'*nly  original  (stem  wotihy  of  csimmemdalion. 

I'e  *<'knowlc>i|ge  the  rceelpt  of  the  following  rrc-hanges; 

Mcrgcwvoe.  Wed  asd  Mfccfe.  INdgatr  Ifcsdsecscseaeta. 
rA<re"r*ir"''  l/'wd»ir  Coflrgr  VuTut.  .tvweew.  rVMHfg  Ars 

I’kac/eafoa  l/agarcne,  Cnfrrioe,  f'avfermfg  af  I'segsutu 
^^''•"•’•toae  Wtar,  /fowwfd  tVtWc-gvue,  /Is/f  acsd  fifese,  T*rfliga 
Wrhool^f;  ^ **""**”"  H cefliref  tWIege  dcmrviat.  IWh 

•*«'Me,  Osekira  Wippfrs,  Cenlfwf  CnlUffmm,  ffaevmlru  gsduew 
•""yaavae,  Watostaa. 


CLIPPINGS 


winf? 

Why  is  a woman  afraid  of  a mouse 
Is  a mystery  to  me,  I declare. 

Why  is  a woman  afraid  of  a mouse. 

When  she  wcareth  a rat  in  her  hair?— Ex. 

The  lawyer  plies  a crafty  art. 

For  when  on  him  we  call. 

Expecting  him  to  take  our  part. 

He's  apt  to  take  our  all. — Ex. 

Old  Gentleman — So  yoji  are  anxious  to  become  ray  son-in-Iawt 
Young  Man— Yea,  sir.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I am  willing  to 
marry  your  daughter. — Smart  Set, 

Jt 

DEVOID  OF  ORNAMENT. 

"They  have  found  canals  on  Marat” 

"Yea.” 

"Haa  anything  ever  been  found  on  VenuaT” 

"Not  in  any  picture  I ever  saw  of  her.” — Ex. 

SCENF«S  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  author  scribbles,  deep  in  tbought. 

The  hen  has  ceased  to  scratch; 

The  one  is  hatching  out  a plot. 

The  other  plots  a hatch. 

The  maiden  sweet  at  serentoen. 

Rewails  her  chaperone. 

And  wonders  if  she'll  ever  be 
Found  entirely  alone. 

This  maiden  fine  at  thirty-nine 
Is  utterly  alone; 

And  now  she'd  give  her  heaid  to  llvn 
With  one  dear  chap-her-own. 


—Ex. 
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WHEN  HE  WILTED. 


“I  presume,”  said  the  conceited  fellow,  “that  you  will  be  glad  to  have 
mo  call  again  soon.” 

“You  do,”  rcplic<l  Miss  Sharpe. 

“I  do?  What?” 

“Presume.” — Esc. 

Boyibus  kissibus 
Sweet  girliorum; 

Oirlibus  likibus, 

Wantie  somorum. 

Popibus  hearibus 
Kissi  somorum — 

Kickibiis  Itoyibus 
Out  of  the  dorum. 

Darkibus  nightibus, 

No  liglitiorum; 

Climibus  gateibus — 
llritchibus  torum. 

— Er. 

K* 

RUMMEIt  nOMANCE. 


Summer  maiden,  full  of  fun. 
Rummer  fellow— chapter  one. 


Moonlight  evening — naught  to  do— 
Tender  topica— chapter  two. 

Sparkling  diamond,  love  will  be 
Ever  cherished — chapter  three, 

August  passes — girl  no  more. 
Likewise  diamond — chapter  four. 


Young  man  wakens — heart  to  mend' 
ls)vc  next  season?  No,  the  end. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


CAREY  B TAYLOR,  Editor 


— Thanks}rivin}r  is  passed,  now  for  Christuias. 

— Mr.s.  K.  W.  Sikes  and  Miss  Huth  Janet  have  returned 
from  Atlanta. 

— Mr.  Josiah  William  Itailey,  cnlitor  of  the  Recorder, 
spent  a day  on  the  eampus  the  first  of  XoveinlK*r. 

— Miss  Zula  Tomlinson  visite<l  Mrs.  Georjje  Wall  in 
NovemlM'r.  She  was  one  of  the  attendant«  at  the  llold- 
in}r-Wall  weddinj;. 

— .Mi.ss  Bessie  Dunn  has  ndurned  home  from  a visit  to 
Lineolnton,  aeeompani(*d  hy  her  sister,  Mrs.  Keener. 

— .Mi.ss  Fannie  Pritehard,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  visited 
Miss  Hattie  P(*rry  the  first  of  Noveml>er. 

— The  Wake  Forc^st  llinh  Seh<M)l  seems  to  1«  in  a flour- 
ishinfr  eondition,  with  .Miss  ^lary  Jarmon  as  the  princi- 
pal, Sh<*  is  a capital  teacher,  and  the  jK-ople  are  fortu- 
nate in  having;  Ikt  here. 

— Dr.  1.  B.  Uike,  of  Upperville,  Va.,  father  of  Profe-jsor 
Lake,  was  a pleasant  visit<»r  in  NovemlsT.  He  fillcsl  Dr. 
Lynch’s  jmljiit  the  last  Sunday  in  ()ctol>er. 

— A larn(‘  numlKT  of  the  tM)ys  and  citizens  of  the  Hill 
went  ov(>r  to  Bal(‘i{rh,  Oct.  117,  to  s<*e  the  “One  W»*man.” 
Thomas  Dixon  is  a fjreat  favorite  hen*  and  his  plays  al- 
ways dniw  a crowd.  Notwithstandiii};  the  criticisms  of 
some  p<*ople,  Thk  Stlokst  is  always  jjlad  to  n*c«»irn'*c 
Dixon  as  its  founder.  Kv<*rj'  criticism  makes  him  a 
hijip*r  man. 

— .Mr.  William  Josiah  Francis  visit»*<l  his  many  friends 
on  the  cam]Mis  nwently.  He  is  t<*aching  at  Mount  Mo- 
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ritili  Academy,  near  Cla3’ton.  Josiah  was  a favorite 
'vidle  in  CoIle<;e,  and  will  alwa,vs  l)e  welcomed  here. 

■ — Miss  Carrie  Ilob^ood,  of  Oxford,  visited  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  Hill  in  NovemlK*r. 

■ — ^Irs.  H.  V,  McClees,  of  Colombia,  visited  her  son  in 
November  and  I)ec(‘mber. 


— Miss  Carrie  E.  Hroiifiliton,  of  l{alei};h,  visited  Mrs. 
Harris,  on  I'acult^’  Avenue,  in  Noveml)er. 

The  numero»is  friends  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Fletcher 
Bere  fried  to  l(*arn  of  his  diH'ision  to  re-enter  College.  He 
Ml  the  law  <lej)ar(ment,  and  expects  to  stand  the  exam- 
ination for  his  license  in  August. 

. 1'^-  \Valk(‘r  h‘ft  (N)ll(‘ge  the  first  of  Noveml)er. 

lis  broth(‘r  f«‘Il  from  the  roof  of  the  Lutheran  College 
>n  Onrensboro  and  was  killed. 


Dr.  E.  Wall(*r  Sikes  filhsl  Dr.  Ciillom’s  pulpit  in 
unn  the  first  Sundaj’  in  XovemlMT.  He  ix'porteil  a 
O ph'asant  trip  to  the  “State  of  Harnett,”  He  spoke 
in  Lillington  on  Saturday*  on  the  College. 

p ‘'‘‘iijti'f  of  many  of  the  boj-s,  the  collector  for 

in  .V  11  rriclif  visited  the  Hill  in  NovemlKT.  The  Ilu- 

of  t'l*  ^ *’‘’inction  has  i)rovid(*<l  boxes  in  ditTenmt  parts 
•n  town  f„r  (j,,,  j„  return. 

Taylor,  D.D.,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  filh^d 
prc”  pnlpit.  OIK*  Sunday  in  NovcmlH*r.  He 

n*«l  two  v(*rv  b(*autiful  and  helpful  wmions. 

visito^'  " D(*llam_v,  of  Wilmington,  was  a pha.sant 
iiceiis**  ri'cenll.v.  He  r«*c<*iv<*<l  his  law 

^ * in  August,  and  is  practicing  in  Wilmington. 

**npr(*.f!(!'*^t^”  '*'’*’*"*‘*’  iiiiii  Elliott  II.  Earnshaw, 

***^<'<'ntlv  ^' **''**  playi*!!  two  ganK*s  in  Haleigh 

" ith  the  Haleigh  l<*am,  comimsed  of  Mi'ssrs.  Vass 
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and  Crow.  The  first  was  a complete  victory  for  Wake 
Forest  by  the  score  of  fi-3,  7-5,  2-fi,  G-4,  and  the  second  re- 
sult was  (;-3  for  Vass  and  Crow  and  f.-2  for  Turner  and 
Earn.shaw.  It  takes  a playinj;  pair  to  win  over  Turner 
and  Earnshaw ; both  arc'  very  fine  players. 

— One  (|uestion  for  the  Trustees  to  decide  is,  "Shall 
Wake  Fort'st  have  a foot-ball  team  next  year?”  The  en- 
tire student  tssly  want  it  and  athletic  conditions  de- 
mand it. 

— Mrs.  John  Watson  Purefoy,  of  Salt  Ijike  City,  vis- 
ite<l  Mrs.  I).  S.  Vann  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Caddell  recently. 

— l»rof.  John  It.  Carlyle  <lelivere<l  a Masonic  address 
at  the  laying!  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  at  U«h1  Spriiifjs,  NovcihIkt  8. 

Prof.  N.  Y.  Oulley  delivenil  an  interesting  lecture 

on  Marriage*,  recently,  in  the  Wingate  .Memorial  Hall- 
lie  gjive*  a history  of  it,  and  the  law  geiveming  divorce. 
It  was  gn*atly  enjoye*el  by  eveiyone. 

—.Mrs.  W.  .M.  Die-kson  and  little  son  have  ivtumcd 
from  a visit  to  fri«*n«ls  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

—.Mr.  Will  Wall  had  the  misf(»rtune  to  get  his  left 
hand  caught  in  a corn  shn*<lde*r  r«*cenlly.  It  mangle* 
his  finge*rs  so  that  they  had  to  l*e  amputated,  "c  arc 
glad  to  know  that  he*  is  g**tting  along  very  nicely. 

-.Miss  Sallie  (Jn*«*n.  of  I/>uisJ.urg,  visited  Miss  .\da 
!,<•<*  TimlK*rlnke*  n*cently. 

—The  Imsket-ball  fe*J«m  is  doing  some  hard  practicing 
every  elny  in  the  “(lym.”  They  play***!  a game  * 

crowd«*<l  liouw*  Xovemls'r  12.  The  team  this  year  wi 
stronger  than  last  y«*ar. 

—The  Mi*<llcal  Class  has  electwl  its  officers.  P^- 
dent,  E.  L.  M<irgan,  Vire-Pn*sident,  Will  F'urman, 
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retary,  John  A.  Patterson;  Treasurer,  Chas.  Phifer; 
Prophet,  J.  P.  Bennett;  Poet,  II.  B.  Ivey. 

— Mr.  J.  E.  Saintsing,  of  Keidsville,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  old  driig  store. 

— Dr.  J.  B.  Powers  spent  two  wet'ks  in  N'overaber  on 
his  farm  in  INmder  County. 

— Th(i  Collegii  (Bet!  Cluh  and  Orchestra  took  its  trip 
tlie  second  w«“ek  in  November,  visiting  the  following 
towns:  Henderson,  November  12;  Warrenton,  November 
14;  Scotland  Neck,  November  15;  Bocky  Mount,  Novem- 
'>or  Id;  Dunn,  November  17.  The  Cluh  was  received  at 
each  plac(‘  with  larg(*  aiul  entlnisiastic  audiences.  It 
dea(^rv(‘s  large  hous(>s,  for  it  is  undouhto<lly  the  best  club 
in  the  SUite  and  one  of  the  Is'st.  in  the  SouUi.  The  secret 
of  its  succe.ss  li(>s  mainly  in  its  dinn’tor,  Pnif.  1>.  Eatman, 
^iio  is  a horn  header. 

An  Italian  string  band  paid  our  town  a visit  re- 
cently. Th(>y  w(‘re  unable  to  give  a concert  in  the  Me- 
•norial  Hall,  hut  gave  one  at  Mr.  T.  K.  Holding’s  drug 
store  in  the  aftiTiioon.  It  was  comjxjwtl  of  piccolo,  first 
riolin,  s(>cond  violin  and  nH)lian  harp.  It  is  said  the 


of  its  kind.  They  left  on  the  nft<*rn<x*n  train  for 


1)1' b^*''"'*'***'  Morgan,  Lucy  Purefoy,  I.ulie 

O'Son  «)f  the  Baptist  University  for  Women. 


V for  <*nien. 
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eigh,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a very  fine  music 
and  art  teacher.  She  has  a large  class,  but  it  should  be 
increa.sed,  for  there  are  many  here  with  room  for  lots  of 
improvement. 

— The  tennis  tournament  came  off  the  first  week  in 
November.  There  were  some  eighteen  or  twenty  candi- 
dates for  the  honor  of  being  the  champion  of  the  College. 
It  finally  narrowwl  itself  down  iKjtween  Jim  Turner  and 
llub(‘rt  Poteat.  The  best  thn'e  out  of  five  sets  was  to 
decide  the  championship.  On  Saturday  they  playe<l  four 
sets,  each  winning  two.  Darkness  stoppe<l  the  contest; 
as  it  was  nip  and-tuck  it  took  a long  time  to  play  off  a 
set,  beautiful  plays  following  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
c(*ssion.  Doth  are  star  jdayers.  The  doubles  resulted 
in  the  .s(‘l(*ction  of  E.  B.  Earnshaw  and  IIulK'rt  Poteat. 
A great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was  manifestetl  in  tlu'se 
games,  and  (‘specially  between  Turner  and  Poteat.  ake 
Fon‘st  can  hold  its  own  on  any  tennis  court,  with  most 
anv  (*oll(‘g(*.  W(‘  b(*li(‘ve  if  the  game  with  I ni\ersitj  o 

Virginia  had  lM‘en  play(*d,  the  Ca^olina-^  irginia  store 
would  have  b(‘(‘n  reverstnl. 

—The  Boston  ()rclu‘stral  Club  gave  its  concert  before 
a crowded  houst*,  Monday  night,  November  1— 
composed  of  five  gentlemen,  (‘ach  one  Inung  a siH'cialis^ 
If  the  Club  giv(‘s  a concert  ns  gtHsl  at  every  place  as  > 
one  hen*,  it  d(*ser>'(*s  a (•rowd(*d  houst*.  Itd(*lightcd  tvt  . 
ont*. 

— Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was  the  scene  of  a 
beautiful  and  impr(*s.sive  wedding,  edncsday  t renin  » 
October  .‘ll,  wh(‘n  Mr.  Calvin  Holding,  of  New  ^ork,  a 
Miss  .Mary  Wall,  of  this  place,  stood  liefore  the  Ih^"***"  ‘ 
altar  and  were  made  man  and  wife.  The  cc^emon^  ' • 
js'rfonned  by  Dr.  .T.  W.  Lynch,  the  College  |iastor. 
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large'  pipe  organ  was  partlj’  covered  by  white  cloth  and 
ivy,  while  large  ferns  were  placed  tastily  on  the  pulpit, 
iliss  Uuth  I’oiK!,  of  Ualeigh,  sang  two  beautiful  songs, 
“Promise  Me”  and  “Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told,”  while 
the  audience  was  waiting.  Mr.  lIulK*rt  Poteat  plajed 
Bn  accompaniment  on  the  violin  to  one  of  Miss  Popes 
songs.  The  large  organ  i)ealed  out  Mendelsohn’s  March 
Bt  half-past  nine  and  the  hridal  party  entered.  Mr. 
Holding,  with  Mr.  C.  ('.  Clawson,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  as 
Ids  iMwt  man,  met  Miss  Wall,  with  Miss  Znla  Tomlinson, 
Bs  the  bridesmaid,  at  the  altnr.  Aftt'r  the  ceremony  the 
party  and  guests  went  out  to  ^Ir.  Wall’s,  where  the  ban- 
n«et  was  held.  They  were  the  rc'cipients  of  many  pres- 
ents from  their  host  of  friends. 

■ — A public  moot  court  was  held  Octoln'r  2G,  in  the 
small  chapel.  A colored  brother  was  indicttHl  for  theft 
a chicken.  :SIes.srs.  C.  A.  Hall,  Oscar  J.  Sikes  and 
Pin'd  Wilson  were  the  State’s  attorneys,  while  E.  H.  do- 
Edward  Conn  and  O.  T.  Horner  appeare<l  for  the 
defense',  pi-of.  p^djrar  Timberlake  pre'sideel  as  judge. 
Afti'i*  examining  three  wiln(*8.ses  on  each  side,  the  six 
lawyers  made?  strong  and  forceful  spi'eches  to  the  jurj-, 
•Bud  the  judge*  elelivere'el  a clemr  and  clean  charge,  the 
JBry  toe)k  the  case  anel  re'turne'd  a verelict  of  guilty.  A 
few  nights  late'r  the  me'inbe'rs  of  the  law  cla.ss  i>arfici- 
Patiiig  in  this  trial  gave  a banejned-,  with  Pre>fessor  Tini- 
erlake  as  teiastmaste'r.  Mr.  Tewry  T^yon  resi>onde<l  to  a 
toast  een  “The'  leh'al  Lawyer,”  Mr.  (1.  T.  ne)rner  re- 
«l^>nele'el  tee  eene  em  “The  Ceale  e)f  Le'gal  Ethics”;  Mr.  PM- 
^ m dose'y,  em  “The  Civil  Law  in  the  P’ield  of  Husines.s”; 

Hse'ar  J.  Hike's,  em  “The  Ne'gro  Question”;  Mr.  Fre<l 
^ ' Seen,  e)n  “Hlacksteme'” ; Mr.  Edward  Cemn,  on  “Nmled 
‘Bilge'S  in  Onr  lA'gislature?” ; Mr.  Hritt,  on  “The  Class 
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Prophecy.”  The  Student  w'a.s  represented  by  C.  B. 
Taylor,  who  spoke  on  “Our  Collie  Magazine.  Pro- 
fessor Tiiuherlake  made  an  idea.1  toastmaster,  and  some 
of  the  toasts  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr. 
Josey  read  a poem  written  bj’  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Hill  on  the  “Iaiw  Class,”  a poem  worthy  of  some  of 
our  great  po(;ts.  The  refreshments  were  sen«l  under 
the  careful  supenMsion  of  Mrs.  Ilodnett,  who  provi‘d  her- 
self to  be  a royal  caterer.  Everything  was  neat  and  tidy 
and  College  colors  were  seen  on  the  table,  on  the  ^otchi^ 
bottle,  and  other  pieces  of  glassware.  Water  was  sen- 
in  the  jilace  of  champagne,  colTee  instead  of  lieer,  choco- 
late instead  of  whiskey. 

— Cicntlemen  of  the  TrusH-es!  The  Wake 
Student  only  voices  the  sentinuuits  of  the  entire  stii  to 
btsly  when  it  makes  a ]>lea  for  foot-lwll  here.  ^ ^ jj 

new  rules  most  of  the  roughness  is  done  away  with,  a 
of  the  unii(*cessary  “nideneas”  is  taken  aaay. 
tioiis  of  the  athletic  department  of  this 
reached  a isiint  when  you  must  either  grant  us  the  li  . 
to  jilay  or  you  can  take  athletics  away  from  us  entire 
What  is  the  objection  to  our  playing  foot-baJI, 

Th.'re  is  certainly  no  luon*  gambling  carriwl  on  at  a • j 
ball  game  than  at  a bas<*-lMilI  pime.  A 
team  will  incn‘as<‘  our  student  IkkIv  at  Irturt  li  ty  • 
ami  it  will  increase  our  collegi*  spirit,  which  noa  is 
low  ebb.  It  stands  to-day  as  the  premier  Anierinin  ^ 
h^ge  game.  Onint  us  this  right  that  is  due  us,  is  a 
ask  at  the  prmuit 
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[General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Commander  of  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, kindly  suggested  the  publication  of  the  following  General  Order 
M his  contribution  to  the  Memorial  Number.] 

IlElaDQDABTERS  UMTBD  CONFXDEBATE  VETERA^rS, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  8.  1906. 

General  Orders  No.  68.] 

I.  The  General  Commanding  yields  a ready  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  people  of  llichmond  that  his  efforts  be  put  forth  to  have 
a.  general  observance  on  Saturday,  January  19th,  1907,  of  the  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  iRo  Birth  of  the  Immortal  Southern  Leader,  ROBERT 
EDWARD  LEK. 

The  men  and  women  of  any  country  are  made  better  citizens  by  the 
wntcmplation  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestry;  and  to  us  of  the 
outh  (whoso  leaders  possessed  in  a marked  degree  all  that  makes  men 
great),  this  is  particularly  true.  General  Lee  was  the  ideal  personifi- 
cation of  n Southern  gentleman;  and,  whether  considered  as  a soldier, 
atatesman  or  Christian  citizen,  whether  viewed  in  the  privacy  of  his 
amily  and  social  life,  or  in  the  “fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a throne,” 
e stands  out  possibly  the  grandest  character  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
ceed; and  no  occasion  should  bo  lost  to  keep  his  memory  green,  and 
induce  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  .Southland  to  emulate  his  pure  and 
"cly  life. 

He  therefore  urges  the  Department,  Division,  Brigade  and  Regrimental 
nimanders  of  our  glorious  Order  to  see  that  proper  orders  are  sent  to 
o various  branches,  lx>gging  their  hearty  co-operation  in  these  exercises, 
c ri^uests  that  the  United  Sons  of  Confederate  Veteran.*,  the  United 
of  Riid  the  various  Memorial  Associations 

le  South,  all  join  with  the  Veterans  in  thus  honoring  the  dead  hero, 
c makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the  form  of  the  services,  but  he  desirea 
requesU  that  they  lie  held  on  Saturday,  January  19th,  1907,  at  12 
oc  m.,  and  that  the  hymns  “How  Firm  a Foundation,  Ye  Saints  of 

usil  be 

jj’  having  simultaneous  exercises  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Commanding  appeals  now,  as  he  has  often  done  in 
this^"*  ' press  of  the  country  to  give  their  assistance  in  promoti^ 

with  *th *1!*”*^'  confident  that  this  simple  reqtiest  will  meet 

in  our  Ian  1 responso  that  has  ever  characterized  this  great  power 

iiy  command  of  STEPHEN  D.  LEE, 

Ofilcial:  Omeral  Commendimf. 

E.  Mickle, 

^•ifutant  oentral  and  Chief  of  Riaff. 
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Vou  XXVI.  January,  1907.  Na  5 


LEE 

UY  JOHN  aUKLU  MtNEILI. 

[Mr.  McNoill,  who  wm  graduatnl  fron  WaJcc  Koreal  CoUtg*  ta  tka 
tlaaa  o[  ’U8,  hu  won  dialincUon  in  lb*  (Utd  of  liUraiorc  aad  poKrj. 
Ue  WM  U>«  firit  recipient  of  Iha  I'alUraon  Cup,  praamtod  to  tk«  Norik 
t-Arolina  writer  who  had  made  during  Uio  preoedtag  pear  tke  beet  coa* 
trihullun  to  literature.  A volume  of  hie  verea  bM  reoMtlp  appaarad.] 

Thuugli  UmcH  may  cliaiii^u  and  many  ycant  be  loo^ 

Ilia  name  will  live  at  linvide  aud  in  aung, 

Who  battled  for  hia  country,  right  or  wrong. 

Uia  name  la  one  in  etiual  trinity 

With  th(.>H(>,  whoHo  glory  inori*  and  more  ahall  be, 

Our  Waidilngton,  our  Lincoln,  and  our  Ixc. 

Man’a  heart  la  juat  wlu*n  paaaion  c<H»la  to  thought. 
Hence,  for  hia  brow  a viclor’a  wreath  be  brought, 

Who  dwelt  in  iM*ace  aa  nobly  na  he  fought. 

A victor’a  wri'ath:  In  min  wrought  through  blood, 
here  wnr’a  event  ree<»nl(*«l  ill  for  gotal, 

A king  o’er  fortune'a  fallen  flag  he  atood. 

^^ng  alnt*e  two  fateful  flelda  were  loat  and  won. 

In  thf'ae  far  dnya,  Ik*  equal  juatlee  done 
^nr  Ik*<«,  our  Lincoln,  and  onr  Waahington. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER  OF  ROBERT  E LEE 

BT  CnArUUK  J.  WltXlAM  Jnm» 

[Erery  Soutb«rmr  know*  Dr.  Jom^  No  grmUr  adBirw  of  G«aml 
lire#  than  bo,  nor  one  bKtcr  qoolifted  to  write  of  bio  dtenMter. 
Dr.  Joneo  io  •pending  hit  day*  in  RJchmood  in  Uw  rni^iniil  work  oa 
SecreUry  and  Suporintendonl  of  tbo  Coofedorate  Mirriil  AMociatioa.) 

There  is  a natural  tendency  to  conceal  the  faulte  and 
exalt  the  virtues  of  great  men. 

Those  whose  lives  gave  no  evidence  whatever  of 
Christian  or  even  moral  character  have  been  written  up> 
by  their  eulogists,  as  saints  whom  the  world  should 
warmly  admire  if  not  worship. 

There  have  Is-en  in  these  later  years  some  very  sad 
cxanipl(>H  of  this,  s'hich  might  lie  cited  if  it  were  proper 
to  do  so. 

This  makes  intelligent  readers  disposed  to  receive 
cum  ffrano  italic  what  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  any  public  man. 

fhime  years  ago  an  intelligent  minister  in  one  of  our 
Routhem  states  wrote  an  elalmrate  article  in  one  of  the 
papiTs  on  the  qniwtion:  “Was  neneral  U.  E.  Ivse  a real 
Christian?”  He  seriously  doubted  whether  he  was  more 
than  a men'  formal  professor  of  religion.  Now  I think 
I can  answer  this  question  from  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintanee  and  nlstervalinn.  During  the  four  years  of 
the  gn'ot  War  between  the  Rtates.  as  private  soldier  or 
ns  chaplain.  I followed  the  standard  of  I>ee.  coming  into 
somewhat  fref|nent  contact  with  him.  and  learning  much 
of  bis  character  and  actions. 

Tint  especiallv  during  bis  five  rears*  life  in  I>*Tiogtoo. 
Vn.,  ns  one  of  the  cbanlains  of  Wajdiington  College,  over 
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which  hu  presided,  1 came  into  almost  daily  and  inti* 
mate  association  with  him,  and  learned  to  know  and 
love  the  gnuit  soldier  as  the  humble,  consecrated  fol< 
lower  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation. 

I spt«k,  then^fon*,  not  fn>m  hearsar,  or  the  state- 
ments of  others,  but  1 sjHmk  frt>m  intimate  pt'rsonal  ac- 
quaintance wh«*n  I wriU*  on  the  Christian  character  of 
ItolsTt  I’Mwunl  tlie  pi^t^'st  soldier  of  history, 
an<l  the  ino<lcl  man  of  the  c<‘nt.uri<'K. 

I can  newer  forjp't  my  first,  intendew’  and  conversation 
with  (lonenil  !><*<•  on  ndijjious  matters.  It  ans  in  1863, 
while  our  army  was  n^stinj;  alonj;  the  Ilapidan.  soon 
after  tlu‘  (lettysbur);  cnmiNii|tii.  Ilev.  II.  T.  luicy  and 
*ays<!lf  went,  as  a committ4>c  of  our  chaplains’  associ- 
ation, U)  (-onsult  him  in  n*fen*nc<*  to  the  better  ol»serT- 
ance  of  the  Kabbath  in  the  army,  and  especially  to  ante 
that  somidbiii};  1m*  done  to  pn*vent  irrelijpous  officers 
fi^)m  converting  Kunday  into  a jrrand  fpila-day  for  In- 
aix’etions,  n'views,  etc.  It  was  a delicate  mission.  We 
did  not  wisli  to  np|M‘ar  ns  eitluT  informers  or  officious 
Int4*mn*<ldlers,  and  yet  we  a’ere  verv*  anxious  to  do 
aomethinjt  to  further  tbe  wisln*s  of  those  mho  sent  ns. 
ami  to  put  a utop  to  wbnt  was  then  a p’orninp  evil,  and, 
•a  sonu*  commands,  a s<*rious  obstacle  to  efficient  mrork 
af  tbe  chaplain.  Tbe  conlinl  in^-etinp  m'hich  he  pare 
’>H,  the  mnrk<‘<l  courtesy  and  n*siM*ct  mdth  mhich  he  lia- 
b‘n<'<l  to  m-bat  m«*  bad  to  say,  and  the  may  he  expressed 
Warm  sympathy  mdtb  the  object  of  mir  mission,  soon 
pat  Us  at  ens«».  Hut,  ns  m’c  pn-wntly  liepan  to  ansmrer 

^ nuf>stions  concerning  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
‘'t’my,  nnd  to  tell  of  that  pnat  nwival  m-hich  mas  then 
“xtendlnK  throupb  tbe  camps,  nnd  brinirinp  thoosanda 
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of  our  noble  men  to  Christ,  we  saw  his  eye  brighten  and 
his  whole  countenance  glow  with  pleasure;  and  as,  in 
his  simple,  feeling  words,  ho  expressed  his  delight,  we 
forgot  the  great  warrior,  and  only  remembered  that  we 
were  communing  with  a humble,  earnest  Christian. 
When  Mr.  Lacy  told  him  of  the  deep  interest  which  the 
chaplains  felt  in  his  welfare,  and  that  their  most  fer- 
vent prayers  were  offered  in  his  behalf,  tears  started 
in  his  eyes,  ns  he  replitnl,  “I  sincerely  thank  you  for 
that,  and  I can  only  say  that  I am  just  a poor  sinner, 
trusting  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  that  I need 
all  the  prayers  you  can  offer  for  me.” 

The  next  day  he  issuc<l  a lieautiful  order  in  which  he 
enjoino<l  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  all 
military  duties  should  l)c  susi>cnded  on  that  day  except 
such  as  were  absolutely  necessarj-  to  the  safety  or  sub- 
sistence of  the  army. 

General  I>ee  always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
work  of  his  chaplains  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
men.  He  wjis  a fretjuent  visitor  at  the  rbaplaina’  meet- 
ings, and  a ih'eply  inten’sted  ol>sen*er  of  their  proceed- 
ings; and  the  faithful  chaplain  who  stuck  to  hia  post 
and  did  his  duty  could  Is*  always  assured  of  a warm 
friend  at  headquarters. 

While  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  confronted 
General  Mend<‘  at  Mine  Kun,  near  the  end  of  November, 
IStn,  and  a l>ntth‘  was  momentarily  expected.  General 
with  a numlsT  of  gi-neral  and  staff  officers, 
riding  down  his  line  of  Itattle,  when,  just  in  rear  of 
Gen.  .\.  I*.  Hill’s  position,  the  cavalcade  suddenly  came 
ufM)n  a party  of  soldiers  engage«l  in  one  of  those  prayer- 
meetings  which  they  so  often  held  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
An  attack  from  the  enemy  si*emed  imminent;  already 
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sharp-shooting  along  the  skirmish  line  had  begun,  the 
artillery  was  belching  forth  its  hoarse  thunder,  and  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  great  chieftain  were  full  of  the 
exp<ictt>d  comlMit  Yet,  as  he  saw  the  ragged  veterans 
bowed  in  prayer,  he  instantly  dismounted,  uncovered  his 
head,  and  devoutly  joined  in  the  simple  worship.  The 
rest  of  the  party  at  once  followe<i  his  example,  and  those 
humble  privjitc^s  found  themselves  leading  the  devotions 
of  their  loved  and  honore<l  chieftains. 

It  is  rtdatcMl  that  as  his  army  was  crossing  the  James, 
in  1801,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  defense  of  Petersburg, 
fleneral  Iah}  tunuMl  aside  from  the  road,  and,  kneeling 
in  the  dust,  devoutly  joine<l  a minist<*r  in  earnest  prayer 
that  (lod  would  give  him  wisdom  and  grace  in  the  new 
«tjig»?  of  (ho  cnmpaign  upon  which  he  was  then  entering. 

I was  om*  day  <listributing  tracts  and  religious  news- 
papers in  our  tnuiclu's  1m‘1«jw  Petersburg  when  I noticed 
brilliant  cavalcade  approaching.  Generals  I>ee,  A.  P. 
Hill,  and  John  P.  Gordon,  with  their  staffs,  s-ere  in- 
"IX'cting  our  lin<*s,  and  nvonnoitering  those  of  the 
oneuiy.  I stepptMl  to  one  side,  expecting  simply  to  give 
llieni  the  military  salute  ns  they  jmss*^!.  Hut  the  quick 
‘‘yo  of  Gordon  recogni7.(Hl  me,  and  his  cordial  grasp  de- 
InincMl  me  as  he  eagerly  inquind  after  my  »'ork.  Gen- 
eral reinetl  in  his  horse,  the  others  also  stopped,  and 
Hie  humble  chaplain  found  himwlf  sumtunded  by  a 
Ki*oup  of  whos('  notice  he  might  well  Is*  proud.  A.  P. 
Hill,  my  old  colonel  and  life-long  friend,  said,  “.lohn 
he  always  familiarly  addresse<l  me),  don’t  yon  think 
Hie  boys  would  pn*fer  ‘hanl-tack’  to  tracts  just  now?” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  «-onId.”  I re- 
PliiHl,  “Imt  (i,py  orowd  nn>und  and  take  the  tracts  as 
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eagerly  as  they  surround  the  commissary  when  he  has 
anything  to  ‘issue’;  and  besides  other  advantages,  the 
tracts  certainly  help  them  to  bear  the  lack  of  ‘hard- 
tack.’ ” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  he  said,  “and  I am  glad  that 
you  are  able  to  supply  the  tracts  more  abundantly  than 
we  can  the  rations.” 

General  Iahj  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  presently 
asked  if  I ever  had  calls  for  prayer-books.  I told  him 
that  I frequently  had,  and  often  distributed  them.  He 
replied,  “Well,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me  if  you 
would  call  at  my  quarters,  and  get  and  distribute  a few 
which  I have.  I bought  a new  one  when  in  Richmond 
the  other  day,  and  upon  my  saying  that  I would  give  my 
old  one,  which  I had  carried  through  the  ilexican  war 
and  kept  ever  since,  to  some  soldier,  the  bookseller 
offere<l  to  give  me  a dozen  new  prayer-books  for  the  old 
one.  I accepted,  of  course,  so  goo<l  an  offer,  and  now 
I have  a dozen  to  give  away  instead  of  one.” 

The  cavalcade  rode  away,  and  the  chaplain  felt  a new 
inspiration  in  his  work. 

I callcil  at  headquarters  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
General  was  absent  on  some  important  duty,  but  he  had 
(even  amid  his  pre.ssing  cares  and  respon.sibilities)  left 
the  prayer-books  with  a meml)er  of  his  staff,  with  direc- 
tions concerning  them.  In  each  one  he  had  written  in 

his  own  well-known  handwriting,  “Presented  to 

by  R.  E.  Lee.”  Had  I been  disposed  to  speculate  I could 
easily  have  sold  these  books,  containing  the  autograph 
of  otir  great  chieftain,  for  a large  sum,  or  have  traded 
each  for  a dozen  others.  I know  Uiat  the  soldiers  to 
whom  I gjive  them  have  trea.sured  them  as  precious 
mementoes,  or  hnmkMl  them  down  as  priceless  heir- 
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looms.  I saw  one  of  these  books  several  years  ago 
in  the  hands  of  a son  whose  father  was  killed  on  the 
retreat  from  Petersburg.  It  was  not  for  sale.  Indeed, 
money  could  not  buy  it. 

I could  fill  pages  with  quotations  from  General  Lee’s 
orders  and  dispatches,  expressing  his  “profound  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God” — his  “thanks  to  God” — his 
“gratitude  to  Him  who  hath  given  us  the  victory” — his 
sense  of  “the  blessing  of  Almighty  God” — his  “grateful 
thanks  to  the  only  Giver  of  victory” — and  his  “ascrib- 
ing unto  the  lAird  of  Hosts  the  glory  due  unto  His 
name.”  And  I regret  that  my  space  will  not  allow  me  to 
quote  in  full  his  beautiful  Thanksgiving-day,  and  fast- 
day  orders,  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  de- 
vout Christian,  and  were  not  mere  official  proclama- 
tions. But  as  a specimen  of  them  I quote  the  conclusion 
of  his  order  for  the  observance  of  the  21st  of  August, 
1863,  after  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  as  a day  of  “fast- 
ing, humiliation  and  prayer.”  He  says: 


‘‘Soldiers!  wo  have  sinned  against  Almighty  God.  We  hare  forgotten 
His  signal  mercies,  and  have  cultivated  a revengeful,  haughty,  and 
boastful  spirit.  Wo  have  not  rcmembere<l  that  the  defenders  of  a just 
cause  should  be  pure  in  Ilis  eyes;  that  our  times  are  in  His  hands,  and 
we  have  relied  too  much  on  our  own  arms  for  the  achievement  of  our 
Independence.  God  is  our  only  refuge  and  our  strength.  I^et  us  humble 
ourselves  before  Him.  Let  us  confess  our  many  sins  and  beseech  Him 
to  give  us  a higher  courage,  a purer  patriotism,  and  a more  determined 
Will;  that  ITo  will  convert  the  hearts  of  our  enemies;  that  He  will  hasten 
the  time  when  war,  with  its  sorrows  and  sufTerings,  shall  cease,  and  that 
He  will  give  us  a name  and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

•‘R.  E.  Ijck.  OciMTtiJ." 


Ho  was  omphaticnlly  a man  of  prayer,  wa.s  accustom- 
t^<l  to  have  family  prayers,  juid  had  his  season  of  secret 
prayer  which  he  allowcHl  nothing  to  interrupt.  He  was 
a devout  and  conslant  Bible  reader,  and  found  time  to 
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read  the  old  book  even  amid  his  most  pressing  duties, 
lie  iKJcame  president  of  the  Itockbridge  County  Bible 
Society,  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  spoke  of  “the 
inestimable  knowUnlge  of  the  priceless  truths  of  the 
Bible.” 

In  a letter  to  lion.  A.  W.  Bercsfonl  Hope,  acknow- 
Iwlging  the  rt*ceipt  of  a Bible  from  friends  in  England, 
he  HiHiiks  of  it  as  “a  IsKik  in  comparison  with  which 
all  others  in  my  eyes  an;  of  minor  importance,  and  which 
in  all  my  i)eri>lexities  and  distresses  has  never  failed  to 
give  me  light  and  stnmgth.”  In  a letter  to  Col.  h.  R- 
Farrar,  who  pn*s<‘nte<l  a Bible  to  the  College  chapel,  he 
M|NMiks  of  it  ns  “a  Issik  which  supplies  the  place  of  all 
others,  and  one  that  cannot  l»e  replaced  by  any  other. 

As  I was  watching  all  alone  by  his  body  the  day  after 
his  death  I ph-knl  up  fnim  the  table  a well  uaed  pocket 
Bible,  on  the  fly-h*nf  of  which  was  urillen  in  his  well- 
known  ami  characteristic  chirography,  “B.  E.  I*^» 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  .\.” 

As  I turnjsl  its  leaves  and  sa»-  how  he  had  marked 
many  imssiigi's,  esjss'inlly  th«»se  teaching  the  great  doc- 
trim's  of  Sal  vat  ion  hy  (Irnce,  Justification  by  Faith,  or 
thosi'  giving  the  more  precious  promises  to  the  believer, 
I thought  of  how,  with  simple  faith,  he  took  this  blessed 
h<M>k  ns  the  man  of  his  counsel  and  the  light  of  hia  path- 
way; how  its  priH-ious  promlsj's  cheenvl  him  amid  the 
afilictions  and  trials  of  his  e\-entfiil  life;  and  how  ita 
glorious  ho|M*s  illumineil  for  him  the  “valley  and  shadow 
of  death.” 

lie  was  a very  “son  of  consolation”  to  the  afilie  » 
and  his  letters  of  this  character  acie  very  numerous  a 
v»Ty  lH*nutlful.  I can  give  only  several  s^wclmeos.  On 
the  death  of  Bishop  Elliott  of  tjeorpfia,  he  wrote  h 
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wife  a touching  eulogj’  on  one  “whom  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  I have  admired,  loved  and  vener- 
ated,” and  concluded  by  saying,  “You  have  my  deepest 
sympathy,  and  my  eariu'st  prayers  are  offered  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  He  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
fort you  in  your  great  sorrow,  and  bring  you  in  Ills  own 
go(Ml  time  to  rejoice  with  him  whom  in  Ilis  all-wise 
providence  He  has  called  l>cfore  you  to  htaven.” 

To  the  widow  of  Gen.  G«).  W.  Handolph  he  wrote  on 
the  <lentli  of  her  husband  : 

“It  is  the  survivors  of  tbe  sad  event  whom  I com- 
miserat<‘,  and  not  him  whom  a gracious  God  has  called 
to  Himself;  and  whose*  lender  heart  and  domestic  vir- 
ten's  make;  the  pang  of  parting  the  more  bitter  to  those 
who  are  te;ft  bediind.  . . For  what  ofhe'r  peiri»ow  can 
a righte'ous  man  Is;  summoned  into  the  presence  of  a 
merciful  Gesl  than  to  re*ceivc  his  reward?  However, 
then,  we  lann'iit  we  ought  not  to  ele-plore  him,  or  wish 
him  back  from  his  pe'ae'eful,  happy  home^  . . Mrs.  Ixh* 
anel  my  elaughters,  while  they  join  in  unfoigneel  sorrow 
for  yoeir  iM^re'jive'menl,  unite  with  me  in  sincere  regards, 
and  ferve'tit  prayers  to  Him  who  can  alone  afford  relief, 
for  His  gracious  support,  and  continued  protection  to 
you.  May  his  abtindant  mercies  l*e  showered  upon  you, 
and  may  His  almighty  arm  gtiide  and  uphold  you.” 

He  wrote  Ilev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
the  gn'jit  Pn*sbyterian  preacher,  after  speaking  of  mat- 
lors  conn('ct(>«l  with  the  Virginia  Rible  Society,  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  the  death  of  his  wife: 

And  now,  mjr  denr  iilr,  though  prrhap*  innpprojwUt#  U»  (W  oMwaiaa. 
ynn  nuut  kUow  mo  to  rotor  to  » ouhjool  whtoh  h«*  oouood  t 4U- 

and  ronoorning  whirh  1 h»vo  doolrod  to  wrtto  evrr  *i»o*  (U 
•^rronooj  hut  to  toll  tho  truth  I h*r«  not  h«d  tSo  Wr.  t«  4«  •».  I 
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knew  how  powerleM  I waa  to  give  aaj  relief  msd  bow  atterly  inadecinat* 
waa  any  language  ihat  I could  uae  even  to  mitigate  jour  auffering.  I 
could,  therefore,  only  offer  up  my  ailent  prayera,  to  Him  who  alone  can 
heat  your  bleeding  heart  that  in  Hia  infinite  mercy  He  will  be  ever 
preaent  with  you;  to  dry  your  teara  and  atauneh  yoor  woonda;  to  ana- 
tain  you  by  Hia  grace  and  aupport  you  by  Hia  atrcagth.  I hope  you 
felt  aaaured  that  in  thia  heavy  calamity,  you  and  your  children 
bad  the  heartfelt  ayropathy  of  Mra.  Lee  and  mytelf,  and  that  you  were 
daily  reniembercd  in  our  prayera. 

"With  beat  wiahea  and  aincere  affection,  I am  very  truly  youra, 

“R.  E.  Ldl- 

General  Iahj  did  not  believe  in  forcing  the  students 
to  atU'nd  ehaiiel,  but  souglit  to  influence  them  to  do  so, 
and  I have  known  no  other  college  where  the  attendance 
on  chapel  was  more  general,  or  where  the  simple  exer- 
cises— singing,  rt'ading  the  Scriptures,  and  praver— 
stHMiiwI  to  lie  so  warmly  appreciated  or  so  thoroughly 
enjoywl. 

At  the  faeulty-nuHding  one  day  a memlicr  of  the  fac- 
ulty, who  rarely  attended  himself,  made  an  eloquent 
Hp<‘ech  on  the  inqsirtanct*  of  inducing  the  students  to 
attend  cliaiMd,  and  when  he  close<l  (ieneral  Lee  quietly 
ri*marke<l,  “The  Isst  way  that  I know  of  to  induce  stu- 
dents to  attend  is  to  set  them  the  example  by  alwny* 
attending  ounadvis.” 

Acconlingly,  his  own  s<*at,  nj-ar  the  front,  was  alway* 
fllh*<I.  I m*ver  knew  a cfillep*  president  to  exert  himself 
mon‘  actively  for  the  religious  good  of  the  students  than 
did  General  I>ee.  I give  heri’with  one  of  the  letters  he 
was  arcustomHl  to  addn<sM  to  the  pastors  of  I>'xington, 
asking  their  ro-o|M*mtinn : 

Wsssiwarra 

Ijczisoms,  VraotwiA.  Ilth  fWp*»«b*».  *•••• 

Rrr,  ASn  Drar  StRSi— IValma*  of  makluf  IW  rdlgisu* 

th«  Onllnir*  AdvAntAgmu*  In  IKa  rtudculA.  And  uiAhlUf  •• 

In  ImnilrRU  Amnng  lh#m  Uw  pri»Hpl«a  of  Irw*  rcH****-  *** 
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tender  to  you  their  cordial  thanks  for  your  past  serrices,  and  request 
you  to  perform  in  rotation  the  customary  daily  exercises  at  the  College 
Chapel.  The  hour  fixed  for  these  services  is  forty-five  minutes  past 
seven  o’clock  every  morning,  except  Sunday,  during  the  session,  save  the 
three  winter  months,  Deccml)cr,  January  and  February,  when  the  hour 
for  prayer  will  be  forty-five  minutes  past  eight.  The  hours  for  lectures 
are  fixc<l  at  eight  and  nine  o’clock  respectively  during  these  periods.  On 
Sundays  the  hour  for  prayer  during  the  whole  session  is  fixed  at  nine 
o’clock. 

The  Faculty  also  request  that  you  will  extend  to  the  students  a 
generol  invitation  to  attend  the  churches  of  their  choice  regularly  on 
Sundays,  and  other  days,  and  invite  them  to  join  the  Bible  Hasses 
*«tahlishe<l  in  each;  that  you  will,  as  may  be  convenient  and  necessary, 
visit  them  in  sickness  and  in  health;  and  that  you  will  in  every  proper 
manner  urge  upon  them  the  great  importance  of  the  Christian  religioa. 

The  Faculty  further  ask  that  you  will  arrange  among  yourselves,  as 
may  be  most  convenient,  the  periods  of  the  session  during  which  each  will 
P«rforin  the  Chapel  services,  and  that  during  those  periods  the  ofi&cia- 
fing  minister  will  consider  himself  Chaplain  of  the  College  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  religious  worship,  prayers,  etc. 

The  present  session  will  open  on  the  Ifith  inst.  and  close  on  the  S3th 

June,  1870. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  your  obe«lient  servant, 

R.  F.  Ln. 

the  Minieter*  of  the  /laptut,  KpieoopaL  Ifctkodiet  mm4  /*rrshjrferi«n 

Churchee  of  Ujinglon,  Vo. 

I prizo  lM‘yoii(l  jirlft*  llio  following  autograph  letter: 


\VaaUIXOTU5  OotXBSE. 
lacxiKaTON,  VMnoixiA,  4th  March.  IMg, 
Mr  Dkah  Kir;— I enclose  fifty  dollars  of  the  fund  contrihuted  by  the 
*‘^ulty  and  students  for  the  religious  exercises  of  the  College,  not  in 

®®mpensali<in  for  your  voluntary  services,  but  in  gratefnl  testimony  of 
them. 


''  Ith  great  respect,  yo«ir  oliedient  servant, 
J.  IVm.  Jones. 


R.  B.  La. 


He  wrote  Hiniilar  lettera  to  the  other  paatora  of  the 
town,  nnd  fr(>(pi<>nt.ly  talktMl  with  uh  about  the  religious 
inten«Kt  of  the  studontJi.  lie  was  accustomed  to  make 
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lists  of  the  denominational  preference  of  the  student, 
giving  each  pastor  a list  of  the  members  of  his  church, 
and  of  the  men  whose  parents  belonged  to  his  church,  and 
would  ask  him  afterwards  if  he  had  visited  them,  and 
if  they  attended  his  Bible  class  and  his  church,  and  thus 
he  would  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  each  student. 

He  said  to  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  mite  soon  after  coming 
to  Lexington,  “I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir,  I shall  fail 
in  the  leading  object  that  brought  me  here,  unless  these 
young  men  become  real  Christians,  and  I wish  you  and 
others  of  your  sacred  calling  to  do  all  in  your  pw'Rcr  to 
accomplish  this.” 

He  said  to  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
College,  “I  dread  the  thought  of  any  student  going  away 
from  the  (College  without  becoming  a sincere  Christian.” 

At  the  “Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colk^”  in  1869  I 
made  an  address  in  which  I urged  that  the  great  need  of 
our  colleges  was  a genuine,  all-pervasive  revival,  which 
could  only  come  from  above  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  (Jeneral  Lee  came 
to  me,  and  said  with  more  than  his  usual  warmth,  I 
wish,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  your  address;  it  was  just 
what  we  nee<lcd.  Our  gn*at  want  is  a revival  that  shall 
bring  the8<^  young  men  to  Christ.” 

During  the  great  nwival  in  the  ^ irginia  Military  In 
stitute  in  1869,  when  there  were  over  one  hundred  pro- 
fc'ssions  of  faith  in  Christ,  he  said  to  me  with  deep 
emotion,  “That  is  the  lM*st  news  I have  heard  since  I 
have  heim  in  I^exington.  Would  that  we  could 
such  a revival  in  our  College,  and  in  all  of  the  ‘^***‘^*^ 

He  said  to  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  able  and  honored 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College,  when 
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they  were  conversiiifj;  al)Out  the  religious  interests  of  the 
students,  his  voice  choking  with  emotion  and  his  eyes 
overllowin*;  with  t<'ar8,  ‘‘Oh!  Doctor,  if  I could  only 
know  that  all  of  the  younj;  men  in  the  College  were  good 
Christians,  1 should  have  nothing  more  to  desire.” 

lie  sent  for  me  one  day  to  consult  alsnit  organizing 
a Y.  M.  (\  A.  in  the  ColU*g<‘,  and  after  we  had  organized 
it  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  success,  and  con- 
tril)ut(*(l  to  it  <'very  y<*ar  ;^”)0  from  his  own  s«‘ant  re- 
sourc(‘s. 

With  th(*  first  money  that  he  raise<l  after  he  went  to 
the  Collegi*  he  built  a substantial  and  Is'autiful  chaiiel, 
us,  in  bis  judgment,  tbe  nu>st  imjwrtant  building  neinled 
(imm*  important  than  a i*r<*sident*s  hous<*,  he  insiste*!), 
ami  it  s<H‘ms  a fortunate  provideiict*  that  he  lb's  Isuieath 
that  ehuiK‘l,  which  he  buildc<l  almost  with  his  »)wn 
hands,  for  he  almost  saw  every  block  of  granite  placed 
•a  |>osition,  every  brick  laid,  and  eveiy*  nail  driven. 

Cu'nerail  l/s*  was  an  Kpiscopalian.  and  sinci*rely  at- 
tach(‘<l  to  the  clumdi  of  his  choic<*,  but  his  largi'  lu'art 
took  in  ('hristians  of  every  name,  and  not  a few  will 
eordially  endors<'  the  remarks  made  by  the  venerable 
I'r.  W.  8.  While— Stonewall  .Tackson's  old  pastor— who 
**uid  with  d<H‘p  fading  during  the  Memorial  s«‘nicea, 
“He  belonged  to  one  branch  of  the  church,  and  1 to 
another.  Yet  in  my  intercourse  with  him — an  inter- 
rourse  nunlertHl  far  metre  fn'quent  and  intimate  by  the 
tender  sympathy  he  felt  in  my  ill  health— the  thought 
iH'ver  occurnHl  to  me  that  we  belongcil  to  different 
’■•nirclu's.  Ills  love  for  the  truth,  and  for  all  that  is 
Rood  and  us<*ful,  was  such 'as  to  render  his  brotherly 
kindness  and  charily  ns  l>oundless  as  were  the  wants  and 
*^*rrows  of  the  race,” 
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If  I have  ever  come  in  i^ontact  with  a aincere,  devout 
Cliristian — one  who,  seeing  himself  to  be  a sinner,  trust- 
ed alone  in  the  merits  of  Christ— who  humbly  tried  to 
walk  the  path  of  duty,. ‘‘looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,”  and  whose  piety  was  con- 
stantly exemplified  in  his  daily  life,  that  man  was  the 
world’s  great  soldier,  and  mo<le|  man,  Kobert  Edward 
Ijce, 

Ilis  illness  was  of  such  a character  that  he  left  no 
^‘Ijist  wonls,”  but  none  wen*  needed — his  whole  life  was 
“a  living  epistle’’  known  and  n*ail  of  men,  and  there 
can  Ik*  no  doubt  that  he  laid  aside  his  emss  and  went  to 
wear  his  crown — 

“That  rttiw*  viUi  fiori.  \ brixiit, 

tVbicIl  klull  B«v  IlM^r  batu4 
Ultra  riciar«‘  wTMtW  Md  MOMrriM’  $(tm» 

Stull  bicad  ia  comumom  da»t!'* 
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general  lee  and  traveler 

U.  TDTrr  r 

by  Mr..  J.  K. 

•^l  Th«  occmMon  of  tho  11»  ^ 

“ «*•  UttJ*  of  SpotUylmnl,  Court  ii  pfctur. 

« •n.nfc,.-  bi.  ttnriu’h^  m.  "ll, ‘r  ik*  i"*! 
n«bl  oa  tfc.  cr«t  of  » bill  not^t 

^ . »»ll  • “-“'I  talMliw  „d 

- -p.,  .,.b  .b. 

ItehoM  the  bon..!  A .lnpp|„|  ^.r„y, 

I«W  h,m  i„  ,hp  „,  y,„^  ^ 

« hon  wild  . Wr.1, 

Tbp  .b.pp|.T  hmd  b..  bold  „„  blob 
And  ilro  ,>on,„|  

kZ  T'”'’-'-  ■•'«»••. 

And  »n  tbon.  Ml  ibo  ,lnrk..n.d  ndn. 

Wlh  Hmb  nnd  hoof  „„d 
^ bn-l.r  mnnd  nnd  pl,„„p 
>«»  rotiM  bo  porf.vtiT 

Tkau  VM  tho  form  of  *‘TmvoIor.” 


wotfol  for  an  aiiUt'a  nkill! 

For  bmali  or  rhiiirl  or  Ihr  (|iiill! 

For  tW  vith  miiMr|i««  atrainiNl  nml  fonao, 
»o|«|  araa  ahr«*r  nininiinronro. 
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Bucephalus  was  not  more  gay, 

In  ancient  battle’s  stern  array, 

Than  was  that  great  Virginia  gray. 

That  mutely  champed  his  bit  that  day. 

Dismounted,  and  quite  near  his  head. 

The  right  hand  to  the  halter  wed. 

Ills  rider  stood — bold  leader  he — 

The  great,  the  gallant — Robert  Lee. 

Broad-shouldered,  tall,  and  strong  and  straight. 
The  left  hand  down,  his  look  sedate. 

He  wore  a cap  and  suit  of  gray. 

He  gazed — but  nothing  had  to  say. 

What  courtliness  in  him  was  seen! 

Aye,  what  nobility  of  mien ! 

As  there,  Iloratius-like  he  stood. 

The  honored,  wise,  and  great,  and  good. 

Great  chieftains  had  preceded  him 
With  cups  of  glory  to  the  brim. 

But  he  among  them  all  was  prince. 

Unrivalled  in  the  past  or  since. 

The  battle  raged  around  him  near; 

The  cla.sh  of  arms  he  saw,  could  hear. 

But  dauntless  he  stood  out  to  view. 

Though  deadly  missiles  ’round  him 

Brave  chief  and  charg(ir ! Such  were  they 
In  Dixie’s  line  of  martial  gray. 

And  such  they  will  in  memory  l>e. 

While  time  and  sense  remain  to  me. 
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FIGHTING  UNDER  THE  EYE  OF  THE  GENERAL 

BY  GEN.  R.  D.  JOHNSTON. 

iGeneral  Johnston  was  born  in  1837.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a lieutenant  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  He  was 
wounded  at  Seven  Pines,  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  Gettysburg. 
He  is  now  residing  at  Birmingham,  Ala.] 

The  great  leader  of  the  Southern  Army  never  ap- 
peared in  a more  glorious  light  than  when  defeat  and 
disaster  came  upon  him.  It  is  characteristic  of  true 
greatness  that  it  meets  disaster  and  misfortune  with 
calmness. 

It  was  during  the  lights  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  12th  that  I had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  our  great  chieftain  under  very  peculiar 
and  trying  circumstances,  well  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  true  nobility  of  his  soul.  The  two  armies  faced  each 
other  in  entrenchments  hastily  thrown  up,  hourly  ex- 
pecting the  attack  to  begin.  ;My  brigade  was  in  reserve. 
I did  not  have  over  a thousand  available  men.  The 
enem3-  threatened  McLaw’s  front  and  I had  lieen 
ordenxl  to  his  support. 

While  my  troops  were  lying  there,  a furious  cannon- 
ading and  the  roar  of  musketr}'^  could  be  heard  about  a 
mile  to  my  right.  I knew  at  once  that  it  was  an  assault 
npon  our  lines.  .Vnticipating  the  order  T called  my  men 
to  attention  and  made  read^'  to  move.  In  a few  moments 
a courier  dashed  up  with  an  order  from  my  brigade  to 
move  at  once  to  the  right  to  the  supjfort  of  Generals 
Doles’  and  Daniel’s  brigades. 

A large  force  of  the  Fedemls  had  assiiulted  the  line 
and  captured  the  entrenchment.  T jfut  my  men  to  the 
double  quick  and  gallojfed  to  the  front  myself  in  onier, 
•I  possible,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  alTairs.  I met 
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Lieut.  Gen.  Ewell,  who  was  evidently  coming  for  me. 
I saw  that  he  was  under  very  great  excitement.  He 
urged  me  to  hasten  my  troops  to  the  point  of  attack, 
as  the  enemy  had  already  carried  part  of  his  front  and 
driven  out  the  brigades  of  Doles  and  Daniel.  As  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  my  soldiers  move  more  rapidly 
than  the  pace  they  were  then  going,  I rode  on  rapidly  to 
the  right. 

The  situation  was  truly  perilous  for  the  Confederates. 
Their  lines  had  been  taken  for  nearly  half  a mile.  The 
enemy  had  broken  through  the  center  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Many  of  our  soldiers  had  been  captured  in  the 
breast-works.  If  the  enemy  had  followed  up  their  well 
made  assault  w’ith  vigor  and  with  fresh  troops,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  Confederate  army  would  have 
suffered  a disastrous  defeat  if  not  a rout. 

When  I reached  the  place  I found  General  Lee  only 
a few  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  tlie  lines  that  had 
been  carried,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from 
the  entrenchments.  He  was  sitting  upon  his  horse  as 
calm  as  on  a ^luy  day.  lie  said  very  <iuietly  as  I saluted 
him : “General,  form  your  line  under  the  brow  of  this 
hill  and  retake  the  entrenchments.”  In  a few  moments 
I had  the  line  fonned,  and  knowing  the  instant  the  line 
of  battle  rose  tlu;  crest  of  the  hill,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
would  be  concentrated  uiM)n  us,  1 begge<l  General  Iam;  to 
withdraw  U)  the  rear,  and  told  him  that  my  men  would 
not  mak(;  the  charge  until  he  would  retire.  The  men 
in  the  works  calhsl  out,  “JMt  General  lA,“e  retire, 
will  capture  the  work.s.”  So  the  General  finally  con 
seated  to  go  back  towards  General  Ewell’s  headquarters 
on  the  line  Isdiind  where  we  were. 

The  brigjide  was  then  onlered  to  make  the  charge- 
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As  we  rose  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a scene  took  place  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  A 
battle-flag  of  the  enemy  had  been  planted  upon  the  cap- 
tured entrenchments  and  was  conspicuous  as  we  came 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Two  gallant  ollicers  of  the  brigade 
spied  the  flag  and  determined  to  capture  it.  In  the 
front  of  the  brigade  a foot  race  took  place.  The  con- 
testants were  fairly  matched  and  ran  some  eight  or  ten 
steps  in  front  of  the  brigade.  There  was  a scorching  fire 
upon  the  line  as  we  moved  forward;  the  runners  heeded 
it  not,  but  ran  with  all  their  might  and  speed. 

•lust  as  they  reached  the  works  and  each  of  them 
put  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  colors,  one  of  the  racers 
stumbled  and  fell  in  the  ditch;  the  other  one  pulled 
down  the  flag.  The  runners  were  ^fajor  Brooks,  of  the 
20th  North  Carolina  Begiment,  a gallant  officer,  who 
had  won  his  promotion  from  the  ranks  to  a ^lajority  in 
his  regiment ; and  Capt.  .Joseph  E.  .Tohnston,  one  of  my 
staff  officers,  ex-Oovernor  of  Alabama,  was  the  other. 
General  Lee  was  a spectator  of  the  fight,  and  when  we 
had  driven  the  enemy  out  and  restorwl  our  line  of  battle, 
I let  Major  Brooks  carry  that  flag  in  person  to  General 
Lee  with  a reque.st  that  he  would  s(*nd  it  to  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  with  the  facts  connected  with  its 
capture.  General  Lees  did  send  that  flag  to  (he  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  with  a very  complimentary  message 
to  my  command. 

My  brigade  c(‘rtainly  did  appreciate  the  honor  of  fight- 
>ng  under  the  imnuHliaU'  eye  of  our  great  commander, 
and  they  acquitt(>d  fhemstdves  with  great  credit.  The 
IX‘ril  to  our  anny  and  cause  was  imminent,  and  T do 
verily  believe  that  the  (‘muny  could  not  have  put  troops 
enough  in  those  breast-works  to  have  held  them  against 
us  when  fighting  under  the  eye  of  our  beloved  General. 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  GENERAL  LEE 


BY  GEN.  JAMES  II.  LANE. 


(General  Lane  was  born  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  at  tlie  Virginia 
Military  Institute  and  the  University  of  V'irginia.  He  served  in  lha 
Confederate  Army  as  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Colonel,  and  Brigadier- 
General.  He  is  now  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Commandant  in 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  Ala.] 

I was  seldom  in  General  Lee’s  presence  except  to  re- 
c(‘ive  orders,  and  was  always  treated  politely  and  kindly. 

Tlie  most  pleasant  personal  reminiscences  that  I have 
of  my  distinguished  chieftain,  gladdened  my  heart  at  the 
time,  and  I am  sure  they  will  l>e  of  interest  to  all  North 
Carolinian.s. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  May,  at  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  after  my  brigade  had  crossed  the  works, 
attacked  Burnside’s  corps  in  Hank,  and  captunnl  three 
flags  and  several  hundred  prisoners.  General  Iah?  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  witnessed  the  endurance 
and  gallantrj-  of  my  corps  of  sharp  shooters,  that  he 
wisluHl  to  make  an  important  reconnoissance  which  re- 
(juired  brave  men,  and  he  wantinl  them  (my  sharp 
shooters)  to  make  it  for  him.  When  I assured  him  that, 
though  timl  and  hungry,  those  brave  fellows  would 
chiHM’fuIly  do  anything  he  wisheil,  “I  haven’t  the  heart 
to  order  them  to  do  it;  make  them  understand  it  is  not 
an  order,  but  a rinjiiest,”  was  his  reply.  Soon  after  those 
brave  men  were  twirling  their  caps  over  their  heads  an 
yelling,  as  they  pa.ss<*d  Geneml  Iah*,  who  bared  his 
in  silence,  and  gracefull}’  sitting  on  his  horse,  vntch  ^ 
them  as  they  quickly  crosseil  the  works,  deployed  an 
ilisajipeariMl  to  the  front,  the  triKijis  in  the  works  wil  7 
cheiwing.  It  was  gnind. 
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When  I returned  to  the  army,  after  a wounded  leave, 
and  reported  to  General  Lee  for  duty,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  not  only  sent  his  ofiicial  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  but  had  written  to  Governor  Vance  commend- 
ing the  gallantry  of  Cook’s,  ^Icltac’s  and  Lane’s  brigades 
in  assaulting  and  carrying  the  enemy’s  fortified  position 
at  lieam’s  Station,  and  added : “Those  three  brigades, 
by  their  gallantry,  have  not  only  placed  North  Carolina, 
but  the  whole  Confederacy,  under  a debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never  l)e  repaid.”  Of  course,  I repeated  this 
high  complimnet  to  my  command,  and  it  was  received 
with  cheers  of  delight. 

General  Lee  further  told  me  that  he  would  not  put  me 
on  active  duty,  as  he  was  afraid  my  leg  was  not  strong 
enough  and  I might  have  to  go  to  the  rear  again,  when 
he  needetl  all  of  his  officers  at  the  front.  He  ordered 
me  back  to  my  command,  telling  me  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  my  men  as  well  as  I could,  try  my  leg,  and 
when  it  was  strong  eno\igh,  to  report  to  him  again,  and 
he  would  give  me  back  my  gallant  brigade,  and  send 
General  Conner  elsewhere. 

After  I had  reiH)rted  the  second  time  and  left  his  tent, 
he  calle<i  me  back,  pulle<l  a box  from  iinder  his  cot,  and 
handed  me  several  fine  peaches,  saying:  “The  ladies  are 
always  sending  me  nice  things,  and  I want  you  to  share 
th»‘8e  with  me.”  I returiuHl  to  camp  delighted,  and  in 
turn  shared  my  ja'aches  with  my  staff.  Major  Hale 
took  charge  of  the  seeds,  saying  he  intendwl  sending 
them  home  to  be  planted. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  LEE 


BT  MAJOB  II.  A.  LOXDOX. 

(MAjor  II.  A.  London  U a graduAt*  of  the  UnirerAity  of  North  Cato- 
linA.  Ha  AArred  with  hit  StAtA’i  troop#  during  the  Ciril  Wat.  Ha  ha# 
tervAd  Aereral  timea  in  the  General  Aiaembly  and  it  a lawyer  and  editor 
reaiding  at  Pittahoro.  No  one  in  North  Carolina  take#  a greater  In- 
tereat  in  Confederate  affaira  than  Major  Ixindon.] 

The  tranMeemlant  ability  of  (Jeneral  Iah*  aa  a mililAry 
coniiiiaiider  and  Htratejfixt  in  moat  full}’  pnived  and  illui*- 
traUtl  by  Kiniply  atatinj;  a fact  not  tiften  tbonpht  of,  and 
that  ia  when  be  anHmiie<l  coniinantl  of  the  Array  of 
Northern  Virginia  the  I'lHleral  array  waa  nearer  Hich- 
niond  than  it  ever  waa  afterwartla  until  the  evacuation 
of  that  city. 

(jenentl  Jtiaeph  K.  Johnaton,  havini;  ta-en  wounded 
on  the  31al  of  .May,  1S<52,  on  the  next  day  Fn'aident 
Ilavia  placetl  (leiieml  !>•<*  in  coturaand  «)f  the  Tonfetler- 
ate  forct*H  nnuind  Kiehniond.  He  at  once  calleil  a coun- 
cil of  war,  at  which  the  ])rinci|N)l  ofllcera  <»f  the  array 
wen*  prewnt,  and  they  wen*  aliuoat  unaniinoua  in  the 
opinion  tltat  the  lira*  of  worka  then  oecupietl  1*.'’ 
('onfeilenttea  aliould  lx*  nl»nndora*d  for  one  ra*an*r  Rich 
niond,  which  waa  conaideretl  inon*  defenaihle.  Inat«*at 
of  yiehlinj:  to  thia  opinion  of  hia  aulainlinalea  In*  deter- 
raira*<l  torawunietl  the  ofTenaive,  and  in  h*aa  than  a niont 
la-pin  the  “H^-veii  I>aya’  Ilatth*a"  around  Richmond, 
which  n*aull«*<l  in  the  dlaaalnuia  defeat  of  ■'*‘^''****.”^ 
niairnifli-ent  aniiy,  the  ahntten**!  reninanta  of  « 
M>u|{ht  n'fuge  uraler  the  pn»t»*ction  of  the  lM*«lerBl  pi 
honia  at  llnrriaon*a  Ijtndinif  on  the  .Innn*a  Ri'cr.  ^ 
denta  of  military  nuuiMilpia  an*  lnvlt«*«l  to  rrra  ca 
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felly  the  details  of  this  wonderful  and  successful  cam- 
paign, the  first  undertaken  by  Iahj  aftiT  having  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

Then  again,  his  last  great  campaign  in  May,  1864, 
has  never  lieen  suriiassed  in  the  annals  of  war.  For 
nearly  a month  there  was  fighting  almost  every  day,  be- 
ginning at  the  Wilderni'SH  on  the  hth  of  May  and  end- 
ing at  Cold  llarlHir  on  the  3d  of  .June.  In  this  period 
had  successfully  met  and  repulsiHl  every  movement 
of  Grant,  whose  losses  excwHlwl  tlie  entire  numlier  of 
men  composing  Ix?e’s  army  at  the?  iM^ginning  of  the  cam- 
paign. At  Cold  Ilarlior,  where  was  fought  the  last 
battle  of  that  campaign  north  of  the  .Tames  Uiver,  on 
the  .3d  of  .Tune,  13,000  Fisleral  tnwips  were  kilhil  and 
wonndeil  in  the  brief  spact*  of  one  hour! 

It  was  after  this  hlooily  n‘pulse  that  Grant  mov<>d  his 
anny  to  the  south  side  of  .Tames  Ttiver  and  inv<*sted 
Petersburg,  which  city  was  IsMiiegiHl  for  nearly  ten 
months  befori'  it  was  evacuateil,  on  tJie  night  of  April 
2.  I860.  It  was  tluMi  finally  evacuafiMl  iMH’aust'  the 
‘I^mg,  thin  gmy  line”  had  lH*come  so  wcMik  that  human 
beings  couhl  do  no  mon>. 

The  love  and  devotion  of  T/><*'s  soldiers  to  him  was 
ilitistmted  at  .\p|Muuattox.  Aft<T  his  inteniew  with 
Ornnt  in  the  historic  Mclx>an  Iloust*  at  the  village  of 
Appomattox  Court  IIous4>,  when*  tin*  articles  of  surren- 
der m-en*  pn^pansl,  Ixv  nsle  Itaek  towanls  when*  his 
"aldiers  were  n*sting.  .\s  smin  as  they  saw  him  ap- 
proaching they  mn  fnuii  <*very  <lin*<*tion  to  the  nmd  on 
^hich  he  was  riding,  and  vocif<*nuisIy  ch(H*n*<l  him  ns 
•f  he  was  a compiering  hen>  in  triumph  advancing.  He 
RTncefnliv  HU,]  gnitefullv  aeknowl(*<lg<*d  the  cluvrs  of 
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his  devoted  followers  by  lifting  his  hat  and  riding 
bare-headed  through  their  midst.  It  was  a scene  that 
I shall  never  forget,  and  if  he  had  but  given  the  order 
his  starving  men  would  even  then  have  rushed  on  the 
foe  and  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a last  desperate  effort 
to  break  through  Grant’s  encircling  lines! 

No  commander  was  ever  more  beloved  than  was  Lee, 
and  none  had  ever  so  completely  won  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiers,  who  really  deemed  him  infallible 
and  invincible. 

Every  morning  for  several  weeks  during  the  last  win- 
ter of  the  war  it  was  my  duty  to  ride  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Lee,  which  then  were  at  the  Turnbull 
house  on  the  Cox  Road,  about  two  miles  west  of  Peters- 
burg, and  where  I frequently  saw  him.  It  was  only  a 
few  weeks  l)efore  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  Pet- 
ersburg, and  he  must  have  known  that  the  end  was  not 
far  distant,  and  yet  no  one  could  have  thought  so  from 
any  indications  made  in  his  manner  and  demeanor.  He 
was  always  perfectly  self-po.s.sessed  and  did  not  indicate 
by  word  or  action  anything  that  he  may  have  been 
thinking  of.  Often  T have  seen  him  walking  up  and 
down  the  piaz.za  of  the  Turnbull  house,  and,  while  ap- 
parently calm  and  serene,  he  no  doubt  was  sadly  con- 
templating the  result  which  he  well  knew  must  soon 
come,  flis  calm  demeanor  did  not  show  any  symptom 
or  sign  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  were  then 
so  greatly  oppressing  and  distressing  him. 

One  incident  I well  remember  on  the  terrible  retreat 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox.  It  occurred  at  Amelia 
Court  riouse,  whore  he  was  so  deeply  di.sappointed  at 
not  finding  the  rations  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  car 
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ried  there  for  his  starving  army.  Well  do  I remember 
how  grandly  and  nobly  even  then  he  bore  himself.  I 
received  orders  from  Gen.  Bryan  Grimes  (on  whose  staff 
I was  serving)  to  inform  General  Lee  that  the  enemy 
had  captured  and  burned  a large  part  of  the  wagon 
train,  and  when  I communicated  this  information  to 
General  Lee,  who  was  surrounded  by  a number  of  offi- 
cers, he  merely  said,  “A  pity,  pity,”  and  in  that  sad  hour 
of  his  direst  straits  he  looked  more  like  a conqueror 
than  one  who  four  days  later  would  surrender  his  army! 

Truly  has  it  been  said  of  him — 

“In  life  he  was  a model  for  all  who  live; 

In  death  he  left  a heritage  to  all. 

One  such  example  is  worth  more  to  earth 

Than  the  stained  triumphs  of  ten  thousand  Ctesars. 
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THREE  GLIMPSES  OF  GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE 

BT  DR.  CUARIXS  E.  TATLOR. 

[Dr,  T»ylor  wm  born  in  Richmond  in  1843.  He  ie  R gredueU  of  the 
Unirereitr  of  Virgini*.  Ho  eerTod  during  the  war  flret  In  the  infantry 
•nd  then  in  the  eecret  eerrice  on  the  eUff  of  .leffereon  Daria. 

Preaident  of  Wake  Foreet  College  from  1884  to  1»05.  He  U now  Profee- 
tor  of  Philoeophy  in  that  inatitution.] 

On  April  loth.  1861,  Pn-widont  Lincoln  demanded  of 
Governor  I>‘tcher  Virjjinia’K  quota  of  the  »oventy-flve 
thouHand  troojm  which  were  to  be  tunployetl  in  coercing 
South  (’arolina  Itack  into  Uie  Union,  from  which  ahe 
hud  w'cetletl. 

Two  davH  later,  Virginia,  which  had  for  wc<‘ki«  been 
heHitating  anti  reluctant.  anHweml  Prenident  Lincoln 
by  her  own  fonnal  withdrawal  fmm  the  Upion,  «hicb 

nhe  had  largely  htdixMl  to  create. 

In  the  Act  by  which  Virginia  hatl  mtifletl  the  Federal 
(not  “Nationar’)  ronatitution  in  1788,  ahe  diatinctly 
rt'aervetl  the  right  to  “rt'aume  the  |)oaera’’  granted  by 
the  State  to  the  Union.  The  aeceaaion  of  Virginia  waa 
in  acconlance  with  i-onditlona  clearly  aet  forth  in  the 
original  contract. 

The  right  of  a Stab*  b)  aeciale,  moreover,  waa  recog* 
nlwHl  by  the  F^lernl  Government  In  the  earlier  yeara 
of  the  Republic.  It  waa  explicitly  taught  In  a text  book 

iiaetl  bv  the  caileta  at  ^^^*at.  Point. 

In  view  of  theae  facta.  It  ia  not  aurpriaing  that,  with 
ai-an-idy  an  exception,  all  native  Vlrginiana  holdi^ 
cfimmliiaiona  in  the  Army  nn«l  Navy  of  the 
Statea  at  once  tendenal  their  realgnatlona  and  offered 
their  aenicea  to  their  mother  State.  For  Virginia  no^ 
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had  an  army  of  her  own.  No  longer  in  the  Union  and 
not  yet  a meml)cr  of  the  Confederate  States,  she  was, 
for  the  time  being,  as  distinct,  segregated  and  independ- 
ent a State  as  France  or  England. 

Three  daw  after  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia  from  the 
l.'nion.  Colonel  Rol)ert  E.  Ism*,  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Cavalry,  sent  his  nwignation  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Two  ilaw  later  he  arriv«*d  in  Richmond,  and  on  the  day 
following,  he  ncct*pte<l  from  the  Virginia  Convention 
the  command  of  the  State  forties,  with  the  rank  of  Major- 
Ceneral. 

It  would  l)e  almost  impossihh*  for  one  who  was  not 
an  eye-ivitness  to  form  an  nd(‘(|nnte  id(*n  of  the  excite- 
ment in  Richmond  during  lhoH<*  dnys  of  Jineertainty 
anti  expectancy.  The  onlinnry  |s>pnlati<m  of  the  city 
at  that  time  was  alstnt  forty  thonwind.  It  suddenly 
became  swelled  to  mon*  than  a hundnsl  thousand. 
Strangi*  and  motley  military  uniforms  wen*  s<*<*n  on 
every  haml.  daily  caimrlmuml  Ht«*<*<lH  wen*  cjmstantly 
hearing  olHci'W  to  and  fnnn  the  cnin|>s  which,  in  incn'ns- 
ing  namlM*r  and  sin*,  lM*gnn  to  envin)n  the  city.  Cn»wds 
florkiMl  anmnd  the  bulletin  Ismnls  of  the  newspap<*rs. 
Almost  every  hour  hnmght  tidings  pn*gnnnt  with  signi- 
ficance for  the  futun*.  The  v«*ry  air  si'cinnl  chargee! 
»ith  enthusiasm. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  1 first  saw  the  gn*nt  chieftain. 

Bomenuis  concourse  of  |s*ople,  adth  a l)nn<l  of  music, 
^•d  gatberril  one  evening  ls»fon*  the  SiM)ttsw(Hsl  Hotel 
***  do  honor  to  the  army  officers  who  had  n‘c<*ntly  ar- 
^^1  in  the  city.  Then*  was  unismndnl  enthusiasm. 
*****efai  upreches  wen*  muile;  one,  I Is'lieve,  by  (leneral 
'*««n»deT.  My  n'colli'ction  Is  that  (leneral  I/h*  did  not 
^Pond  by  utterance  to  the  calls  for  him.  Rut  he 
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stood  open  to  the  view  of  all  and  with  dignity  of  bear- 
ing bowed  once  or  twice  in  recognition  of  loud  and  oft- 
repeated  clamors  for  a speech. 

He  was  then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  in  the  full  vigor 
of  ripe  manhood,  erect  as  an  Indian,  broad  shouldered, 
perfectly  symmetrical  in  form  and  feature, — a goodly 
picture,  which  has  never  faded  from  my  memory. 

Four  months  later,  and  amid  very  different  surround- 
ings, it  was  my  privilege  to  have  a second  glimpse  of 
General  Lee.  He  had  been  sent  into  Northwestern  Vir- 
ginia to  retrieve,  if  possible,  the  disaster  of  Kich  Moun- 
tain. The  regiment  to  which  my  company  had  been  as- 
signed was  a part  of  the  meagre  force  which  accompa- 
nied him  thither. 

After  we  had  encamped  upon  Valley  Mountain,  a 
broad,  low  elevation  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  rained  almost 
inces.santly  for  weeks.  But  one  afternoon  the  sun  shone 
brightly  through  surrounding  clouds,  and  I sallied  forth 
for  a stroll  toward  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  for 
a view  of  the  .surrounding  country. 

After  passing  through  a skirt  of  woods  I came  sud- 
denly into  a small  clearing  in  which  there  were  three  or 
four  ordinary  wall-tents.  Three  men  were  in  sight,  two 
playing  chess  upon  a camp  chest,  and  a third,  with  un- 
covered head,  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
one  of  the  tents.  The  path  which  T was  following  passed 
within  a few  feet  of  the  solitary  soldier.  A glance  re- 
vealed to  me  that  I was  in  the  presence  of  General  Lee. 
It  was  a complete  surpri.se  and,  as  I saluted,  with  my 
hand  to  my  cap,  I began  to  turn  my  steps  away,  startled 
by  the  fear  of  having  intruded.  I shall  never  forget  the 
reassuring  smile,  with,  perhaps,  a touch  of  humor  in  it, 
which  lit  the  fine  face  of  the  great  soldier  as  he  returned 
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If  I have  ever  come  in  contact  with  a sincere,  devout 
Christian — one  who,  seeing  himself  to  be  a sinner,  trust- 
ed alone  in  the  merits  of  Christ — who  humbly  tried  to 
walk  the  path  of  duty,. “looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faiUi,”  and  whose  piety  was  con- 
stantly exemplified  in  his  daily  life,  that  man  was  the 
world’s  great  soldier,  and  model  man,  Kobert  Edward 
Lee. 

His  illness  was  of  such  a character  that  he  left  no 
“lust  words,”  hut  none  were  needeil — his  whole  life  was 
“a  living  epistle”  known  and  read  of  men,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  laid  aside  his  cross  and  went  to 
wear  his  crown — 

“That  crown  with  peerIcM  glorit.  < bright. 

Which  ohall  new  lu«ter  bo«»t 
When  rictora’  wreathe*  and  monarcbs'  gems 
Shall  blend  in  common  dost!’' 
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iny  salute  with  quick,  graceful,  gesture.  The  whole  pic- 
tun?  is  vividly  before  me  now.  And  more  than  forty- 
five  years  have  elapsed  since  that  August  afternoon ! 

Wlien  I first  recogni7.ed  General  Lee  on  this  occasion, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  depre.ssed.  At  any  rate 
there  was  an  expression  of  wistfulness  which  lacked 
little  of  deepening  into  sadness.  Great  burdens  were 
upon  him.  Greater  were  to  follow.  Was  he,  perchance, 
unticlpating  in  thought  the  responsibilities  of  coming 
years  and  the  gloom  and  tragedy  of  Appomattox? 

'The  third  of  the  glimpses  to  which  I shall  refer  was  in 
June  or  July,  1805.  D(‘ciraated  in  bloody  battles  and 
overwhelmed  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  the  Anny  of 
Northern  Virginia,  a starv(*d  and  ragged  band  of  heroes, 
had  surnmdered  in  April.  Its  officers  and  men.  dis- 
banded, had  n'turned  to  their  widely  separated  homes. 
Its  commander,  never  so  great  as  in  defeat,  was  a pri- 
vate  citix,(ui  of  Richmond. 


One  morning,  walking  down  Franklin  Street  in  that 
^‘t.v,  T noticed  a carriage  draw  up  l>efore  the  stately 
uiansion  then  occupied  by  General  Ixh?.  The  door  of 
vehicle  was  opened  from  within  and  General  Iamj 
uins<‘lf^  wearing  a black  frock  coat,  stepped  to  the  side- 
^ulk.  Strange  indml  was  it  to  see  him  clad  in  citizen’s 
upparel ! One  of  his  daughters  followed  him  and  then 
talked  beside  him  across  the  yard  and  into  the  house. 
Only  a few  glances  were  possible  in  so  short  a time, 
these  were  sufficient  to  give  a flashlight  mental  pho- 
uf  cl(*ar  and  permanent  outlines.  There  were 
p <'Uc(‘s  of  age  which  were  not  present  when  I first  saw 
^ ***  Richmond.  Rut  there  were  no  signs  of 

fiilv  ****^''^’  line's  had  furrowed  his  features  and 

'ui*  strands  showed  nbundantJv  in  his  hair  and  beard. 
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His  carriage  was  erect,  his  step  firm,  and  every  move- 
ment indicated  abundant  reserve  of  strength.  He  was 
a paroled  prisoner  at  this  time  and  under  indictment  for 
high  treason.  In  spite  of  this; — or,  rather,  in  part  be- 
cause of  this,  he  was  the  most  universally  loved  man  in 
the  South.  No  wonder  that  there  was  a certain  proud 
dignity  in  his  bearing.  His  mien  was  that  of  one  who 
had  no  confession  to  make,  no  forgiveness  to  ask. 

Under  adverse  conditions  he  had  led  a struggle  for 
principles  which  he,  with  millions  of  others,  believed  to 
be  true  and  right.  When  all  was  lost  save  honor,  while 
the  encomiums  of  the  wise  and  great  of  Europe  mingled 
with  the  detractions  of  his  triumphant  foe,  he  had 
quietly  and  modestly  withdrawn,  so  far  as  he  could, 
from  public  notice,  and  had  retired  into  the  simplicity 
of  life  of  an  old-time  Virginia  gentleman. 
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FIELD  GLIMPSES  OF  LEE 


BY  JOUN  r.  LA.NNEAU. 


[Professor  Lanneau  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1836.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  as  Captain  of  cavalry  and  as  Lieutenant  and 
Captain  of  Engineers.  Since  1890  he  has  occupied  the  Chairs  of  Physics 
and  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Wake  Forest  College.] 

A lieutenant  or  a captain  is  not  often  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  head  of  the  army.  It  was,  how- 
ever, niy  good  fortune  to  be  near  General  Lee  on  several 
stirring  occasions. 

In  writing  now  of  Uiose  incidents,  as  I am  asked  to 
do,  I must  needs  recast  substantially  the  sketch  pub- 
lished a year  ago  in  the  Recorder.  For  facts  are  stub- 
born. They  stand  guard  at  fixed  posts.  They  cannot 
l)e  flanked.  They  defy  fancy. 

In  May,  18G2,  our  army,  after  rescuing  Magruder  at 
Yorktown,  retreated  up  the  |K'ninsuIa  hotly  pressed  by 
^leClellan’s  grt>atly  superior  force.  The  retreat  culmi- 
nated near  Richmond  on  the  Slst  in  the  severe  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  in  which  our  able  leader,  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, was  badly  wounded — unable  to  continue  in  com- 
niand. 

McClellan’s  confident  army  investing  the  city,  our 
Initiated  commander  disabled,  Richmond  seemed  doomed. 

I had  served  a year  with  the  cavalry  of  Hampton’s 
^"ion,  and  until  McClellan’s  pursuit  was  checked  at 
Williamsburg,  May  4th. 

Soon  after,  I was  made  a lieutenant  of  engineers.  On 
4th  of  June  I was  assigned  to  Gen.  W.  H.  C.  WTiit- 
in  front  of  Richmond,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  a 

^ nil  of  five  hundred  of  his  men  to  construct  fortiflea- 
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tions  commanding  the  Yort  River  Railrood-to  thwart 
Fe<leral  approach  to  the  city  by  that  route. 

While  urging  on  thia  work  day  by  da:*;  one 
alM)Ut  the  middle  of  June  a group  of  piemen  cmcrg^ 
from  the  wooda  to  the  aouth  and  came  in  eaay  gait  to  the 
op<*n  apace  near  our  earth-worka.  The  officer  “ ^ ® 
lead  on  a comely  grey  borae,  erect  in  hia  ^ ^ 

quietlv  alert,  hia  calm  bn.wn  eyea  noting  every  line  an 
Lgle  of  the  worka  and  the  aweep  right  and  left,  at  once 
encliaim-d  attention  by  hia  noble  ma  n and  .^inmandi  g 
mmtleneaa.  . . .,,,1 

.UIT, ..  Ilttl.  <0  Ih.  r.«.  Hi.  dm  “ 

qul.'ll.v  .ml.  .itb  hi.  «•«.  ■«.  «'»■>  •«•* 

but  not  out  of  mind,  of 

Who. a.  her  W,wen..ll««ertnkm...  ^ 

Uii-  .imilem  hn.l  |«u».l  in  Iheir  »orii  ««  s^-  . 

k„...  him.  He.  inn.  .1  nnr  find  men!  nf  "'''*‘”'1 
ihn.  ninbl  I «i.l.v  wheH  of  »e|H«l  «nd 

.M  th.t  eritienl  time.  nnl.T  inn  n«.k.  .fler  he  h..l  !«■» 
p,.,  In  .■nmm.nd  nn  June  im.  the  mnn  nf  nn^ 

pnwer  .ml  rare.  e..mpellinil  pnnriKn-ll. 
iinknn.  n In  the  nrm.T  nf  dhmbM  Jnhnrtnn.  i . 

than  fnnr  week,  .flee  Ian',  nppni.lmen. 
he  had  the  nrm.r  .HI  In  hand,  hml  , 

dent  f.n.  m.lnn-l  hi.  rtillfnl  nimek.  nml  heimn  h 
malehlem.  e.nnr  nlth  Ihe  Heeen  Ihl.r.-  Untile,  amund 

Richmond!  , . 

Kdam  after  mr  memorable  Aral  alghl  of  1/^ 
emihworka.  I a«a  onlered  to  report  for  doty  to 
wall"  .lackaon,  then  in  the  raHey  of  Virginia, 
atartwl  «*n  my  way.  the  order— from  the  ^ 

part  men  I- — aaa  etmntermandeil  and.  later,  rep  • 
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another  a88i{;nin|;  me  to  (Icneral  Ixmpstreot,  The  day 
after  this  aRsif^ment,  on  the  2Gth  of  June^  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  8ev(*n  Days’  battles  tiejran — began  with 
the  battle  of  Mi'ehanicRvillc,  opened  by  our  ubiquitous 
•lackson  on  our  extreme  left.  He  a*a«  quickly  joinwl  by 
A.  1*.  Hill  from  Men«low  llridge  road,  and  then  by  I).  H. 
Hill  and  LongHtn*<‘t  owr  MechaniruTille  Itridge.  This 
brldpi  had  lH*en  tiurm*<l  by  the  retiring  enemy,  but  was 
promptly  replnee<l.  The  <'olumn  had  croase*!.  The  l>at- 
tle  was  on. 

In  full  vi«*w  of  the  swaying  action  beyond  the  Chicka- 
hominy  for  p<*rilouH  minutes — as  they  seemed  to  me, 
nonr-hj',  aiwaitiug  instructions— sat  Ijce  on  Traveller  in 
fhe  open  ron<l,  calmly  watching  developments,  heedb'ss 
shot  and  shell  hurtling  overhead  or  crashing  on  either 
hand  through  the  roadside  timlier.  That  scene — majesty 
anmov(Hl  by  danger,  intimt  on  great  achievement — is 

still  Imfon*  me  in  all  the  vividn«*ss  of  forty-five  .Tunes 
ago. 

I/'e  Ix'gan  that.  we<*k-Iong  clash  of  arms  relying,  si-em- 
h'gly,  on  I.ongstr(H>t  to  ls*ar  the  bnint.  At  all  events, 
^aeli  day  found  tin*  two  in  close  touch  as  at  Mechanii's- 
If  .lackson  was  always  his  right  arm  extendetl 
J’ar  rapid  swfvp  and  sudden  blow,  I>ongstreet  was  often 
•s  right  hand  to  grapple  and  crush  the  foe  in  front. 

The  enemy,  driven  that  night  from  .Mechanicsville, 
again  routed  next  day  at  Haines’  >lil|  by  A.  P.  Hill 
•^'‘d  daeksou  on  Hank  and  rear  and  1>.  H.  Hill  and  I^ing- 
"ti’w-t  in  fn>nt,  McTlellan's  left  «-as  double.!  back  on 
s centre'  and  Isdh  in  hopeless  disortler  driven  sooth  of 
Phiekahominy.  What  stores  they  homed!  How 
*'IJiHtlng  the  fragrance  of  consuming  sacks  of  coffee! 
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Then  came  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Fra- 
zier’s Farrnl  Sleep  the  night  of  the  30th  on  the  hard- 
won  field  of  Frazier's  Farm  was  literally  sleep  among 

the  dead. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  July  Ist,  Lee  and  g 
8tn*ot  were  again  together.  They  were  disconcerted  by 
the  non-arrival  of  Jackson  from  ^^'hIte  Oak  Swamp 
where,  the  bridge  burned,  he  had  been  held  m ch^'k  y 
the  enemy.  For  hours  he  had  been  eagerly  exix?ct^  by 
the  lA)ng  Brhlgc  road,  on  which  McClellan’s  right  was 

supiKised  to  rest 

It  was  alwut  9 a.  m.  1 stood  near  the  consulting  gen- 
erals holding  my  horse  by  the  bridle  rein-for,  in  the 
field,  engineers  form  the  general  staff. 

Courier  after  courier  had  been  sent  to  bring  news  of 
Jackson.  None  of  them  had  come  back.  Doubtles* 
thev  had  been  captim-d  on  I/>ng  Bridge  road. 

Oeneral  I>ee  turned  quietly  to  me:  “ Lieu tenan^  you 
have  lietter  knowl«lge  of  the  country;  will  you  take  an 
onler  to  Jackson?'’  His  few  wonls  spoken,  I qujckiy 
mounted  and  was  soon  rapidly  threading  a 
wo<sls  west  of  the  quesUonahle  road— my  wiry 
U'nding  to  the  threading  and  I keeping  a sharp  oo 
to  my  right  for  anything  blue.  Pressing  on  for  son 

time,  dubious  and  reassured  by  turns,  it  a as  at  as  

tain  that  1 was  nearing  troops  on  I/>ng  Bridge 

troops  marching  southward  I Federa Is  retiring?  or  . 
feilerntes  advancing?  The  latter;  and  soon 

was  among  thi*m,  asking  for  Jackson,  ^^hen  I *’'*'*' . 
him,  s<»me  distanc**  ahead,  his  horse  stood  in  a c ear  ^ 
wi*st  of  the  rood,  and  he  sras  in  the  saddle  sidesays,  in  ^ 
tionless,  his  head  bowed.  Saluting  him.  he  looked  uP 
instant  only  ns  I communicated  the  order:  “Genera 
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wishes  3’ou  to  move  on  to  Iloye’s  blacksmith  shop  and 
there  await  orders.” 

lie  was  silent  some  moments — a long  silence  it  seemed 
to  me.  Then  his  steady  look,  and  quick  question: 
“When  did  yon  leave  General  Ix?e — how  long  ago?” 
When  told  that  I had  made  a detour  through  the  woods, 
riding  rapidly  for  a half  hour  or  more,  his  prompt  reply 
Was:  “I  have  a later  onler;  tell  General  I am  now 
putting  my  men  in  line  of  battle  on  tlie  Quaker  road,  as 
directed.”  lie  was  soon  pressing  the  enemy  toward  Mal- 
vern Hill.  ' 

Throughout  the  forenoon  other  commands  were  put 
in  jmsition,  while  occasional  monster  shells  from  gun- 
boats on  the  James  wrought  havoc.  One  I noted 
noxiously  hurst  in  the  midst  of  a moving  column,  kill- 
'ng  fourt(H‘n  and  wounding  many  more.  At  h*ast  one 
broad  field  of  waving  wheat  in  the  morning  was  hy  even- 
ing tr(Mlden  hare  as  a roadway.  In  the  day's  compara- 
tive hill  I obtained  a hasty  meal — my  first  since  the  ini- 
t'ul  clash  at  MtH’haniesville.  Itetween  Itattles,  hardtack 
and  occasional  heads  of  wayside  wheat  had  perforce 
anfileed. 

hate  in  the  aftenioon  the  final  desperate  battle  was 
JoiniMl.  A hundr(‘d  cannon  on  the  heights  of  Malvern 
staggensl  our  persistent  attacks.  But  that  crowning 
day  was  Tree’s. 

Kindly  night  eovere<i  McClellan’s  retreat  to  safety  at 
Harrison’s  Landing — to  the  protection  of  his  gunboats. 
Pursuit  was  hotly  jiressed.  lx>e  staid  it  at  a pn>per  dis- 
^■^nvi^powerlesH  against  the  thronging  gunboats. 
f^nrpH  Commanders  gathered  in  council,  decided  the 
vnmpnign  endisl.  Engineers  were  recalled  hy  our  chief 
af  lllehmond,  General  W.  11.  Stevens.  I a-as  at  once 
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assigned  to  construction  work,  and  saw  no  more  of  Lee 
for  nearly  two  yeare. 

Drury’s  Bluff  could  hold  the  James.  But  there  W'as 
needed  a line  of  earthworks  reaching  fifteen  miles  to 
Petersburg  on  the  Appomattox,  as  a protection  to  bluff, 
city,  and  railroad.  Building  parts  of  that  line  con- 
sumed the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  the  fall.  Then 
riiapin’s  Bluff,  on  the_  north  side  of  the  James,  was 
open  to  land  attack.  Eight  miles  of  intrenchment  and 
redoubts  from  it  to  Richmond,  including  at  the  key  sa- 
lient one  strong  work,  Fort  Gilmer,  occupied  long 
months. 

IxHj’s  army  distant,  soldier  details  were  not  available, 
so  that  line  of  works  was  built  by  negroes — an  effective 
force  of  a thousand  plantation  hands.  An  incident  dur- 
ing the  building  nuiy  warrant  a brief  digre.ssion. 

In  early  manhood  my  father  cultivated  portrait  paint- 
ing under  the  eminent  artist,  Sully,  in  Philadelphia. 
My  infant  eyes  que.stioned  the  studio  easels;  so,  too,  the 
gaze  of  the  artist’s  boy  baby.  In  the  Corcoran  gallery 
in  Washington  is  one  of  Sully’s  e.\quisite  paintings — a 
speaking  face  and  soft  blue  eyes  looking  back  over  the 
left  shoulder,  a neck  all  grace,  head  in  queenly  poise,  a 
w(‘altli  of  hair,  and  one  rich  brown  curl  dangling  above 
the  right  shoiilder.  You  must  needs  meet  that  arch 
glance  with  an  answering  smile. 

Busy  eon.structing  Fort  Gilmer,  and  calling  for  an 
assistant,  a Lieutenant  of  Engineers  reported  to  me. 
And  lo,  he  was  Sully’s  son!  The  fathers  wrought  side 
by  side  in  art  creative  of  life-like  l>oauty — the  sons,  at 
country’s  cry,  joined  in  art  stem  and  destructive. 

.My  next  work  took  me  still  further  from  Lee — to  D. 
n.  .Maury,  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  a few  months  on  the  city’s 
defences  and  on  an  incomplete  fort  in  the  lower  bay. 
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When  I returned  to  Richmond,  in  April,  1864,  Lee  and 
Grant  were  at  the  Rapidan,  not  far  from  Fredericks- 
burg, preparing  for  tliose  holocausts  from  the  Wilder- 
ness, May  6,  to  Cold  Harbor,  June  3 to  12,  in  which 
Grant’s  loss  more  than  equaled  Lee’s  army. 

On  reaching  Richmond,  in  April,  the  city’s  only  avail- 
‘•vble  force  was  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins’  brigade — to  which  I 
wjus  assigned.  The  brief  service  was  mainly  rapid 
marching  and  midnight  and  sunrise  artillerj-  salvos  on 
*^ght  and  left  extremes  in  turn — to  mislead  the  enemy 
«Tnd  cause  his  withdrawal.  Then  occurred  Sheridan’s 
1‘aid  on  Richmond.  It  was  ineffectually  checked  by  J. 

R.  Stuart’s  eight-times  outnumbered  cavalry,  costing 
us  that  gallant  leader’s  life  and  the  loss  of  all  the  bridges 
un  the  Chickahominy.  My  orders  were  to  take  material, 
follow  down  the  Chickahominy  and  rebuild  the  bridges 
Sheridan  had  dc^stroyel.  I reached  Bottom’s  Bridge 
ubout  tlie  time  our  army  reached  it  from  Cold  Harbor. 

Gn  .Tune  13,  General  Ivee — then  near  Malvern  Hill, 
uot  far  from  where  I had  last  stood  by  him — was  much 
P'U’plexed,  for  Grant,  the  night  before  at  Cold  Harbor, 
hiul  suddenly  and  silently  disappeared!  Ixh?’s  brief 
ordcu’  to  me — as  to  other  engineers — was:  “Find  Grant 
aud  r(‘port.”  Accompanied  by  a single  courier,  my  tor- 
tuous day’s  ride  revealed  only  gunboats  here  and  there 
uu  the  .Tames — nothing  of  Grant. 

^('xt  morning  Lee  and  staff  ro<le  some  distance  down 
the  James.  It  seemed  to  most  of  us  that  he  was  expos- 
*ug  himself  unduly.  But,  as  evident  later,  he  then  knew 
Grant’s  i)rei)aring  pontoons  to  cross  below  City 
Point — as  he  did  next  day,  the  15th,  despite  onr  burst- 
'*1?:  shells  thrown  by  Peml>erton’s  well  placed  mortars. 

The  reconnoissance  of  the  14th  made,  I^ee  returned  to 
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tl,e  vicinity  of  Maivem  Uill.  In  the  night  a courier 
hrougiit  him  startling  wonla  from  Heauregard:  'I  have 
abamlonetl  the  trenehca  from  Dmry’a  Bluff  to  the  Afr 
pouiattox;  am  occupying  Petetaburg  to  hold  it  against 

( I Hint” 

In  the  small  hours  that  nipht  came  mv  last  order  fwm 
Oeueral  Unr.  “Lieutenant-Colonel.  Williams  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lanneau  wjll  fco  quickly  and  hold  the  line  from 
Drurv’s  Illuff  to  Petersburg  unUI  I get  there.  < 
fiftcMU.  mih^s  of  empty  trenches!  Under  the  bright  star^ 
over  good  roads,  we  rode  at  a rapid  rate,  drawing  rei 
once  only,  alKiut  sunrise,  in  sight  of  the  river,  for  hot 
eoffcT  (?)  at  W.  C.  Knight’s  hospitable  home. 

Cnissing  the  James  to  the  Rluff,  we  cautiously  foL 
low.sl  tlH*  abandon.^!  trenches  for  miles  until  sat.sfl.^ 
that  a short  way  ahead  they  were  held  by  the 
who.  as  it  .leveloiied,  held  also  part 
of  Petersburg.  It  was  a sheer  necessity  to 
fonr,  to  drive  it  Imck  and  clear  the  road  to  the  bel  g 

'"TlluMO  a.  m.  the  %-an  of  Ivee’s  army,  Pickett’s  di- 
vi^rlirrivml.  Wc  reported  .he  .i.un.ion  .o  Oenerjl 
Pirkett— of  (letlyehurg  fame — nnl  in  fftteen  minu 
fight  iH-gnn;  n .lublKim  contert  through  m.n  ^dnrk- 
„,w  until  eleven  that  night  before  we  repoaaeaacd 

vacated  lin<*s.  . 

Fntering  Petersburg  next  morning  nmler  a fie^ 
from  the  liesiegers,  I was  soon  after  assigned 
then  to  U.  If.  Anderson,  and  ere  long  to  my  old  ch  , 
Wmle  Hampton.  Plnart’s  successor  in  comniam  o 
Cavalry  Conis.  This  rorps.of  c<.unie.  was  outside  the  c , 
its  right  resting  twenty  miles  south,  at  Stoney  ree  • 
With  Hampton  also  until  we  withdrew  from  Columbia, 
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S.  C.,  witnessing  that  lurid  night  in  February  the  cruel 
flames  kindled  by  Sherman,  I saw  no  more  of  General 
Lee.  Hut  some  years  later,  tlie  battle  flag  of  stars  and 
bars  Anally  furled,  I received  from  him  gracious  words — 
written  in  “Lexington,  Va.,  June  22,  1868*’ — commend- 
ing me  as  a “Captain  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate 
Army.”  That  treasurtHl  autograph  is  token  that  the 
great  General,  whose  matchless  high  qualities  had  won 
the  South’s  devotion  and  the  world’s  admiration,  was 
still  kindly  mindful  of  even  an  inconspicuous  actor  in 
the  battles  of  the  liost  Cause. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LEE— APPOMATTOX 
INCIDENTS 

BT  GtXERAL  WILLIAM  ECTTi:*  COX- 

1 

[General  W.  R.  Cox  was  bom  in  Halifax  County,  N.  C.,  in  1832, 
served  as  Brigadier-General  in  the  war.  He  waa  subsequently 
Solicitor  and  Judge  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  DisUicC  He  has  also  serv^ 
as  a Member  of  Congress,  and  from  18#3-»  was  SecreUry  of  the  U.  8. 
Senate.  He  is  at  present  a resident  of  Peneh),  X.  C.] 

Washington  was  a great  leader  as  well  as  a great  sol- 
' dier.  IxHi  was  a great  soldier,  and  a distin^ished  com- 
mander of  men.  There  was  much  similarity  in  their 
cari'ers,  and,  inasmuch  as  I^ee  through  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Custis  was  related  to  the  family  of  Washington, 
and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  life  and  character, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  he  took  him  as  his  model. 

Washington  was  a vestryman  in  the  church  at  Alex- 
andria. Iak*  was  a vestryman  in  the  church  at  Uxing- 
ton.  Washington,  when  mounted,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished and  imposing  looking  soldier  in  the  Kevolution- 
ary  War.  Ish*  was  not  less  imposing  in  the  War  !)«- 
Uvn'n  the  Stnti>s.  lndi*ed,  when  stationeil  at  \\ashing- 
tou  prior  to  the  war,  as  he  rode  through  the  streets, 
piMiple  would  stop  on  the  sidewalks  to  admire  him  for 
his  striking  personality. 

Washington  had  great  command  over  his  pa.ssions, 
though  ho  was  a man  of  strong  feeding.  Yet,  by  his  force 
of  character,  and  self  control  under  the  most  aggrava- 
ting circumstances,  he  successfully  upheld  the  causi.^  o 
the  Kevolution  when  a less  commanding  and  controlling 
nature  would  have  fail«*d.  I>ec  had  equal  control  of  his 
findings;  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Confederacy  vir- 
tiinlly  upheld  the  i-aiise  we  had  so  much  at  heart,  by  the 
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confidence  and  admiration  secured  for  him  throughout 
the  wliole  South. 

Washington  askt*d  no  other  compensation  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Kevolutionary  army  than  his  nec- 
essary expenses ; and  at  the  close  of  the  war  hastened  to 
the  seat  of  government,  and  rendered  an  itemized  a<;- 
count  of  his  expenses  for  his  seven  years  of  service. 
Le<;’8  ample  estates  having  been  virtually  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  progr(;88  of  the  war  between  the  States,  he  re- 
fused larg(5  s;ilarie8  for  the  use  of  his  name  from 
business  ent(!rpris(‘8  at  the  North  and  wa.s  content  to 
share,  with  his  unfortunale  people,  their  poverty,  rather 
than  to  take  advantage  of  his  exalted  position  in  order 

secure  the  highest  rewartls,  and  thereby  drew  a con- 
trast betw(H>n  hims(df  and  others  who  had  lost  ln‘avily 
i>y  the  rt'sulfs  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  wa.s  with  reluc- 
tance that  lie  was  |K*rsund(*<i  to  accept  even  a meager 
salary  from  the  college  which  was  built  up  by  the  fame 
of  his  name  and  by  his  devoted  efforts  in  its  liehalf,  his 
^’isli  being  that  his  days  might  l>e  sptmt  in  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  his  imi>overished  country  and  in  uplift- 
ing tlu^  caus(‘  of  (Hlucation. 

ashington  was  gr(*nt  in  war  and  in  peace.  I>ee  was 
Rreat  in  war  and,  if  jiossible,  greater  still  in  defeat, 
^•‘d  amid  the  sorest  temptations,  even  when  indicted 
for  treason,  never  did  he  ix>nnit  one  expression  of  re- 
•iiintment  towards  thos<>  in  control  of  the  general  govern- 
iiicnt  to  escapi*  his  lijis. 

Washington  was  off(‘re<l  a high  p«»sition  in  the  Eng- 
^i«l‘  Army.  He  pn'fernnl  to  lead  his  own  people  and 
suffer  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  secure  their  freedom, 
•lust  jirior  to  the  war,  Ixh*  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  Union  Army,  with  all  that  wich  a position  im- 
plied.  From  a conviction  of  duty  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
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maligned  and  misrepresented  people  of  the  South  he 
determined  to  throw  aside  ambition  and  share  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  his  own  people.  ith  a.slungto  , 
duty  was  the  bright  particular  star  that  rel.ps.-d  aJl 
othL.  Lee  said  the  noblest  word  in  the  Engl..sh  lan- 
guage was  duty,  and  stricUy  did  he  adhere  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  under  any  and  all  circum- 
For the  brief  outline  that  I purpose  to  prepare,  1 
must  not  longer  dwell  upon  the  comparLson  of  these 
two  great  men,  one  the  greatest  the  world  has  knoxvn, 
the  other,  next  to  Washington,  the  greatest  American, 
as  will  be  ultimately  acknowledged  when  passion  and 
sectionalism  shall  have  given  place  to 
impartial  estimate  of  the  nobility  and  virtues  of  Robert 

E.  Ixv  shall  have  been  reached. 

Prior  to  the  battles  around  Richmond,  my  command 
was  joineil  to  that  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
then  commanded  by  him.  and  I remained  with  this  artny 
until  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  went  down  in 
defeat  Of  coiirw-  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  see- 
ing and  obser>ing  our  distinguished  leader;  not  of 
knowing  him  intimately,  for  he  was  a man  of  such  im- 
posing presence  and  reserve  of  manner  as  repel^ 
familiarity.  Yet  he  was  ever  approachable  by  tho^ 
of  whatever  rank,  who  had  occasion  to  be 
contact  with  him.  Even  “old  Aunt  Abhie  House,’  tn 
great  friend  of  the  soldiers,  was  not  infrequently 
at  his  headquarters,  begging  that  some  poor,  ’ 

suffering  Confederate  might  for  a season  be  allow 
return  to  his  home;  an  appeal  far  from  being  alwa. 
denied.  And  on  one  occasion  she  left  his  tent  the  proo 
possessor  of  half  of  a watermelon,  which  she  consplr® 
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ously  paraded  on  top  of  her  head,  which  was  covered 
'vitli  an  old-fashioned  poke  bonnet  His  sympathy  for 
his  soldiers  wjus  well  known  and  appreciated.  His  hu- 
manity to  his  captured  enemy  was  well  recognized. 
^Washington  fought  many  battles,  and  in  a majority 
01  them  was  unsuccessful,  yet,  by  the  inten-ention  of 
h'rance,  he  was  in  the  end  victorious^  lA?e  fought  many 
great  battles,  and  was  successful  in  all  except  two, 
which  were  drawn.  With  Iak;  tliere  was  no  foreign 
intervention;  with  like  aid  the  cause  which  he  battled 
for  against  overwhelming  numlwrs  and  boundless  re- 
sources, would  never  have  failed.  Hut  I hasten  on,  to 
sp(‘ak  of  Lee  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Confe<Ieracy. 

After  reading  that  splendid  military  cla.ssic  of  Hen- 
derson, “Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,”  in  which  he  so 
superbly  and  grajihically  dcwrilK's  'all  the  battles  of 
and  Jackson  when  together,  I feel  that  any  writer, 
oven  of  distinguisheil  ability,  might  well  hesitate  to 
attempt  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  One  thing  about 
Hio  distinguished  leaders  of  each  army,  which  mu.st  im- 
press ever^’  thoughtful  person,  is  the  haste  with  which 
they  after  tin*  close  of  the  war  ran  into  print  to  give 
the  world  a knowhnlge  of  their  great  achievements, 
wherein  they  fail  not  to  assign  reasons  for  their  want 
of  better  success.  If  we  lielieve  the  accounts  of  many 
of  the  red(*ral  writers  the  war  would  have  been  brought 
fo  a much  earlic'r  termination  if  they  had  had  full  con- 
frol  of  afTairs  during  its  progn'ss.  If  wo  credit  those 
given  by  Southern  commanders  we  must  believe  that  the 
f^onfiHleracy  wouhl  have  lasm  successful  at  a much 
‘^rlier  day  than  that  which  saw  its  overthrow  if  their 
iiilvico  had  Ix^rn  followed.  Yet  the  world  is  wiser  for 
fhm  conflict  of  views. 
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What  did  Lee  do?  With  a noble  forbearance,  he 
nmintuiniHl  a dipiified  silence  and  left  posterity  to  judge 
of  his  ability  by  his  decils.  Even  at  this  early  day,  the 
pt'H  of  the  historian  has  placed  him  in  the  Pantheon  as 
one  of  the  gn*ntest,  if  not  Uie  foremost  American. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  «-Titing  as  a his- 
. torian,  in  his  “Life  of  Henton,”  said  he  was  the  greatest 
of  the  English  spt^aking  generals — greater  than  Marl* 
t)orough ; grt'ater  tluin  Wellington!  and  that  there  was 
no  such  army  as  Uint  which  followed  I>?e.  .\nd  this, 
notwithstanding  that  his  last  gr«*at  competitor 
‘ (Irant!  This  army  was  made  by 

Uolonel  Fn^miantel,  of  the  Hritish  .\nny,  said  he  was 
a man  of  the  most  imposing  presence  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  that  no  one  could  stand  in  his  presence  without 
lM*ing  S4*nsihh*  of  his  gnatness. 

In  the  withdrawal  of  his  army  from  Petersburg,  in 
the  face  of  an  overwhelming  force  commande«l  by  tlrant, 
he  showefl  his  masterly  skill;  and  but  for  the  failure 
of  tho*«*  n*siM>nsihle  for  having  supplies  collected  at 
Amelin  (Vnirt  IIous4*.  the  summder  would  not  have 
taken  place  at  Apismiattox.  When  he  reached  that 
IMiinf,  he  was  twenty*f«mr  Inmrs  in  advann*  of  (Irant’a 
pursuing  army.  Ills  army  had  fought  all  of  the  pre* 
vlons  day,  man'h«‘<l  all  night,  was  tired  and  hungry* 
ami  instiad  of  minding  the  necessary  supplies  which  he 
had  ortlen*<l  to  Is*  gathensl  at  that  point,  be  was  «'oni* 
P^'IIhI  to  halt  in  his  retn*nt  and  si*nd  out  foragers  in  the 
neighlHtrhtxMl  for  sulisistence.  He  was  thus  •Idayed 
tw'enty-four  hours,  which  enabled  a portion  of  the  pur- 
suing force  to  overtake  him,  and  harass  him  in  bis  re- 
treat. Yet  no  one  could  tell  from  his  outward  appear- 
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ance  aught  of  the  bitter  disap{>oiDtment  to  which  he 
was  then  exposed. 

IndeiHl,  during  the  whole  of  that  retreat,  through 
which  his  soldiers  wen^  borne  down  by  fatigue  and  hard- 
‘‘Idp,  until  many  of  them  had  only  the  buds  from  the 
tre<‘s  with  which  to  allay  their  hunger,  Ixhj’s  magnifl- 
cent  composun^  inspired  those  who  \^*ere  able,  to  move 
on  and  battle  in  our  effort  to  rtuich  Lynchburg.  Even 
captim;  of  his  son,  (leneral  Custis  I.ee,  produced 
no  perc(‘ptible  efftH-'t  upon  his  bearing.  And  when  he 
calh'd  for  ai  consultation  of  his  chief  officers  as  to  what 
should  he  done,  and  it  was  advised  that  we  should  sur- 
render,  he  replied : “No,  no;  we  are  not  rcnlucwl  to  that.” 
And  h(*  still  strugghnl  on. 


tlraint,  in  his  Memoirs,  siM'aks  of  his  imposing  prea- 

ence  amd  calm  laeairing  wham  they  met  for  the  purpose 

of  eonf(>rring  as  to  the  t<*rms  of  surrender.  And  »o 

nuicli  imi)ress<‘d  was  this  great  commander  of  the  Union 

Army  with  the  Is'airing  of  our  hero,  that  after  the  terras 

agreasl  on,  he  departasl  and  left  others  to  go  through 

''dll  th(‘  cerauuony  of  r<‘ca‘iving  the  surrender  of  our 
arms. 

^^n  the  morning  of  the  surrender,  1 was  so  m-armlj 
^pngiMl  with  the  (*nvironing  enemy,  that  when  called  on 
withdraw,  my  IiUmmI  was  too  warm  to  feel  that  the 
^>our  for  our  capitulation  had  arriva'd.  I presume  that 
^ raH'cMvaMl  the  hist  ord(‘rs  that  were  issueal.  Mr.  Thomas 
y • ^'dherfonl,  a now  dist  inguished  citizen  of  Uichmond, 
^•|‘n  a mere  youth  on  the  staff  of  General  Gordon,  in 
thow^**  ***  which  he  says  was  written  in  justice  to 
tw  ^ " tnidcT  my  command,  states  that  not 

minutes  l>efon*  the  surrender  he  m-aa  directed  by 
*'''t*nl  Gordon  to  bid  me  withdraw  my  troops  from 
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the  fight.  I presume  this  wais  the  last  command  of  im- 
portance that  was  issuwi  during  the  closing  scenes  at 
Appomattox. 

Sufiice  it  that  I returned  where  the  body  of  our  tnmps 
were  gathere<l  together.  \N  hen  I reached  them,  arms 
were  stacked,  for  I wjus  a mile  from  that  place  when  the 
command  to  withdraw  reache<l  me,  and  I continmni  to 
skirmish  as  I withdrew.  I then  became  aware  that  the 
Flag  of  the  Confi^leracy  had  Uvn  furled,  and  was  never 
again  to  wave  over  the  victorious  troojis  of  the  South! 
Gen<‘ral  Ian*,  on  hors<*back,  passe<l  by  me.  lie  wnight 
my  eye,  hut  I was  unwilling  to  give  any  recognition  of 
my  approval  of  the  <*ourH<*  he  had  pursued.  I »liri*ctt 
my  troops  to  slack  their  arms,  and  moved  off.  deter- 
min(*d  to  join  .Iohnst4»n*s  army.  I did  not  mo\e  far 
lM*forc*  I met  General  Gary,  of  South  Garolina.  »if** 
wh(»ni  1 was  discussing  the  situation.  hile  thus  en 
Kag»*«l,  a private  in  my  etmimand  nishc<l  up.  and  m 
quired  of  me  whether  it  was  true  that  we  were  goinU 
Is*  surn*nden*4l.  The  w<.nls,  “I  fear  so.*'  were  muttereil 
tlirough  clenchnl  tieth.  Then*u|s.n,  with  t4*an«  stn*am- 
Ing  <lown  his  clHN*ks,  In*  cri»*<l  out:  "IIow  I'an  1 till  aiy 
mother,  for  my  father  has  Urn  killed!  How  can 
U>ar  this  nn*ssap*  to  my  sister,  for  her  husl«n«l  » 
U*en  slain!”  It  was  ht>t  natural  that  tears  should  wt* 
up  in  my  own  eyes.  Wlu’n  Gen«*ral  (lary  turne*! 
and  said,  “General,  what  do  you  pn»pns.*  to  doT 
said,  “Heturn  and  surrender  w ith  my  tnsipa.  j 

u|>on  he  exrlalm«*«l,  “1  w as  ni*t  raised  a isnldier.  I l**^****^ 
to  take  my  command  out,”  1 n-plicd,  •‘Genera  , 
command  cavalry,  I infantry;  yon  can  make 
cnp<*.  I will  go  and  share  my  fortune*  with  thoae  w 
stood  by  me  through  thick  and  thin.” 
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Ileturning  to  my  camp,  I threw  the  lines  upon  the 
neck  of  my  horse  and  dismounted.  The  horse  was  led 
off  by  a courier,  and  I threw  myself  upon  the  ground  to 
reflect.  It  was  not  long  before  I realized  that  though 
my  disappointment  was  bitter,  that  of  Ijx  must  be 
greater  still,  for  upon  him  restoil  the  whole  responsi* 
l^'lity.  I knew  the  sacriflce  he  had  made  in  fortune  and 


•n  position  for  the  caus(‘  of  the  Confi'deracy.  I appre- 
oiate<l  and  respecUni  this  great  man,  and  reason  told 
“You  are  wrong.”  After  a few  hours  had  elapsed, 

* ealI(Kl  uiM)n  him  in  his  tent,  and  found  him  alone.  I 
never  saw  him  look  8<j  grand,  nor  more  composed;  and 
nfter  a few  preliminary  nmiarks,  I inquired,  “(leneral, 
^here  do  you  propos<‘  to  go?”  He  answered,  “I  do  not 

no^\,  (]en(;rnl.  I have  no  home.”  \Vhen*upon  I re- 
I lied,  I flo  u,)(_  know  that  1 have  a home,  for  Gherman 
ny  this  time  is  in  Kaleigh.  Rut  I have  this  to  say:  if 
.^>u  will  accompany  me,  whenwer  there  is  a home  in 

* orth  ( arolina,  it  will  1m*  shartHl  with  you.”  He  was 
n'  ‘‘nt,  composed,  and  none  but  those  who  knew  him  liest 
jniild  imagine  the  thoughts  that  were  welling  up  in  his 
^m«rt.  After  nightfall,  with  my  ofllcers  and  my  excel- 
' nt  brigade  band,  w<‘  went  to  his  tent,  and  after  playing 
n couple  of  familiar  army  airs,  among  them  Ix>rpna,  he 

‘^nme  out  and  sluM)k  each  one  by  the  hand  and  bid  us 
•arewell. 


^ 'n  gn*at  was  tlie  admiration  of  the  enemy  for  this 
^nagnificent  man,  that  when  they  entered  the  Southern 
ir**'f!*  ****'‘'  guanl  around  his  home  to  protect 

‘^co  i”  ‘^nparture  from  the  field  of  our  defeat  an 
In  accompany  him  on  his  return  to 

ll^'lclgh,  I found  that  Oeneral  Slocum, 
' nnd  known  os  a lieutenant  in  the  old  army,  bad 
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thoughtfully  placwl  a guard  to  protect  my  home  and 
family.  Indeed,  the  old  army  otBcers  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  flush  of  victor}*,  were  ever  inspired  by 
the  highest  impulses  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity. 

I di<l  not  meet  General  Ixh*  again  until  he  had  been 
some  years  the  President  of  Washington-1^  University, 
llis  health  had  Ism  imiMiire<l  by  the  struggles  through 
whieh  he  ha<l  passetl,  and  his  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  Confwlerati's.  He  Iiad  been  South  for 
tlie  b<‘neflt  of  his  health,  and  though  invited  to  pass 
through  and  stop  at  many  of  the  large  cities,  with  that 
mod(*sty  nn<l  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
he  «leclin<*<l  every  such  invitation,  knowing  that  their 
enthusiasni  for  himself  would  excite  additional  bitter- 
ness (m  the  |sjrt  of  the  North.  I reached  Rocky  Mount, 
then  a small  villngi*,  where  I found  all  the  pe»>ple  of 
tin*  town,  nugment<*d  by  others  from  the  surrounding 
country,  alive  with  excitement,  I inquired  the  cause 
of  this  display,  nnd  was  tohl  that  General  Iav  was  on 
the  tniin  <*oming  from  Wilmington.  .\s  soon  as  the 
train  halUd,  there  was  a js-rfect  rush  into  the  cars, 
though  I was  proliably  the  only  «ine  known  personally 
t4>  General  Is-e.  The  hectic  flush  of  declining  health 
was  u|s»n  his  chwk.  His  manner  was  quiet  and  com- 
|M)si*<l,  nnd  without  raising  his  voice,  be  said:  ‘'General, 
say  to  thes«*  |s“ople  that  if  they  «*ill  withdraw,  when  the 
train  niovia  ofT  I will  step  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
car.”  With  that  exc'clbrnt  sense  of  propriety  with  which 
even  the  plainest  of  our  people  are  distinguished,  the 
crowd  quh'tly  withdrew,  and  when  the  train  moreil  off. 
General  Is>e  apiMarrsI  up<»n  the  rear  platform,  and  then 
white  nnd  colonsl.  all  ecjually  excited,  united  in  lood 
ami  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Tiiornii  TANQi  txiimt,  stiia,  a ricrot. 
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LAST  NIGHT  AT  APPOMATTOX 

BY  U.  r.  PAUB. 


WcHt — (‘bbiug  day, 

Then  twilijiht  gray 

And  iluKk-^iIooiuK  {Withering  slow. 

Sa<l,  wl»iNi)(>ring  pint's, 

Tattoml  tout  lines, 

And  eainp  tires  glimmering  low. 

b'orms,  swarUty,  worn — 

Grey,  battle-torn. 

Move  sadly  in  the  light. 

The  Sontbem  liars, 

Tin*  Cross,  the  Stars 
Uist-foldt'd  lie  to-night! 
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MEMORIES  OF  LEE 

BT  CAFTAIX  8.  A.  ABHK. 

[Captain  Ashe  served  with  the  North  Carolina  troop*  thronghont  the 
Civil  War.  Since  then  he  has  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lee.  He  is 
well  known  in  North  Carolina  as  a man  of  letters,  and  is  now  editor  of 
the  biographical  series  entitled  “Men  of  Mark.”  Ilia  present  addrem  is 
Raleigh.] 

It  has  ever  been  the  fortune  of  successful  generals  to 
in.s|)ire  great  affection  among  the  adherents  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  This  in  part  is  due  to  the  survival  among 
us  of  a trace  of  our  savage  nature,  but  is  rather  to  be 
attributed  to  'patriotic  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  com- 
manding figure,  who  in  himself  represents  some  great 
piirjKKse  dear  to  our  hearts.  In  the  heat  of  the  uncertain 
contest,  fear  ami  hopt*  in  turn  swa.ving  us,  we  behold  our 
hero,  working  out  our  salvation  on  fields  of  blood,  and 
inv«‘st  him  with  a halo  of  glory.  lie  becomes  enthroned 
in  our  hearts  ns  the  repres<*ntative  of  our  sacred  cause. 
Thus  Napol(M»n  was  idoliml  by  the  French,  and  Wash- 
ington by  the  Am«*rican  fmtriots,  and  8tonem*aII  Jack8«m 
and  liCe  by  the  ConfinleraU's. 

No  other  Confinlerates  stood  like  these.  In  all  that 
time  of  grief  and  frt)uble,  no  thought  was  ever  con- 
ceivefl  that  was  not  to  their  high  honor. 

•Tackson  was  the  most  lieloved.  He  was  as  a biasing 
metiHir  in  the  field  of  war;  and  his  homely  piety,  his 
religious  fen'or,  brought  him  m-ar  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Mothers  in  Israel,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ijord  Ood  had 
rnise<l  him  up  s|>ecially  to  smite  the  enemies  of  our 
country. 

After  he  fell,  I^ee  gradually  rose  grander  and  grander, 
and  in  him  all  hope  was  centerwl,  and  as  victory  after 
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victory  exalted  liis  fame  and  added  to  the  glory  of  his 
nam(‘,  the  people  forgot  tlieir  fears  in  the  full  confidence 
of  his  mastery  over  the  very  elements  of  war. 

In  him,  it  was  universally  considered,  were  united  all 
of  the  virtues  that  ennoble  the  most  perfect  manhood. 
Ue  had  neitlier  faults  nor  foibles.  Yet  he  was  not  cold, 
*'ut  was  full  of  warm  sympathy;  was  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing.  lie  too  Imd  religious  fervor,  but  he  was 
niore  self-contained  than  Jackson.  Not  devoid  of  tem- 
per, he  maintained  a jierfect  self-control;  temperate  in 
all  things;  but,  conscious  of  his  superior  parts,  self- 
I'oliant,  firm  and  unwavering. 

I.<oving  his  devoti'd  soldiers,  his  heart  i)enetrated  by 
their  KulTeriug.s,  dreading  the  Ioks  of  any  whi>8e  lives 
^are  so  precious  in  his  sight,  when  the  moment  to  give 
t>altle  cam(‘,  he  calmly  thn'w  them  into  the  deadly 
t>i*each,  hurled  Ukuu  agiiinst  the  serried  ranks  of  hia 
adversary,  and  like  “a  game  cock,”  his  spirit  rose  and 
flamed  as  the  carnag(‘  progr(‘ss(*d  and  he  l)ecanie  the  very 
anibodinieiit  juul  soul  of  ndentless  war. 

As  a general  he  was  bold  and  audacious.  Intrepid 
nns(>lf^  he  had  confidence  that  his  soldiers  would  per- 
artu  all  things  ]M)ssible  for  human  prow<>ss. 

Never  has  his  audacity  l)e<*n  equalled  by  any  other 
B*'‘al.  (•om,„„j„jj,j.  jjj  Jneksem  with  the  North 

"aroliiijj  n'gitiKuits  across  Hooker's  front  to  strike  the 
^a.st  iMsleral  host  on  its  distant  flank,  himstdf  remaining 
a lold  in  check  (wo  suixTior  Fe<leml  armies. 

was  the  idol  of  his  army,  and  the  people  in  their 
omes  thought  that  never  had  (here  been  another  such 
an  cr(*a((»<l  as  he.  Ileyond  all  o(h«T  men  he  was  vener- 
‘‘^'d  and  revoVcxl. 

^'^In  n the  war  ended  disastrously,  he  performed  his 
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part  with  a grjindonr  of  soul  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
the  civic  heroes  of  flie  world.  Almost  as  soon  jis  the 
sulphurous  smoke  had  cU‘a«*d  away  from  the  last  bjittle- 
field,  he  eut<*r(Ml  the  walks  of  |)ea(x*  and  l>ej!an  a new 
life  as  th(!  pri^sidtuit  of  a collep*.  There  was  no  repining. 
His  (‘xample  was  a Immicoii  light  to  the  stricken  jx^ople. 
Thoa<‘  who  had  followed  him  in  war  followed  him  in 
thos<?  days  of  sorrow  and  mourning;  and  soon  the  sun 
tM‘gan  to  riw?  on  other  setmes. 

After  some  ymrs  the  heailth  of  General  I^iee  rapitHy 
faih^l.  lie  felt  that  his  course  was  almost  run.  \Mth 
his  daughter  he  made  a brief  sojourn  at  the  South,  and 
then  turiHHl  his  face  om*e  mon*  homewanl. 

On  his  waiy,  he  stop|M*d  at  Wilmington,  visiting  there 
his  friend.  .Mr.  (bH>rg<*  Davis,  whom  he  had  known  when 
.Mr.  Davis  wjis  a memlH*r  <*f  I’rt'sident  Davis’  cabinet, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war. 

•Mr.  Davis  was  himself  a type  of  the  peerless  gentle- 
man; s<*holarly  and  n‘fine<l.  a man  of  e1<‘gant  and  varied 
accomplishim'iits,  |M)ss<*ssing  a fine  person,  and  richly 
endow«>d  with  thow*  «|ualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
accompany  suis>rior  ex<”ellence. 

Above  all,  everj-  (ibn*  of  bis  nature  had  been  closely 
knitb*<l  to  the  OonfiHleracy,  and  to  General  h** 
yi<‘bb*<l  knightly  homage  as  the  great  chieftain  of  the 
cause  be  1ov<h1  so  well. 

Hut.  few  commiinitii's,  if  any,  throughout  the  entire 
Koulh  have  lM*<*n  so  loyal  to  th«*  Gonfederacy  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Wilmington.  The  citiwns,  rejoicing  at  the  op- 
portunity, linstene<l  to  show  their  veneration  for  General 

It  was  my  fortune  to  we  him  on  that  occasion.  Al- 
though diwns«*  had  mnd«*  inroads  on  his  frame,  he  still 
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prpsorvod  the  appearance  of  well-knit  limbs  and  body, 
betokenin}?  that  vi^or  for  which  in  earlier  life  he  had 
l>eon  HO  remarkable.  His  countenance,  ever  handsome, 
intellijrent  and  kindly,  was  now  beni^.  It  bore,  how- 
ever, a trace  of  sufTerin}?.  His  carriage  was  dignified, 
kis  inovjMnentH  being  slow  and  comjwsed  rather  than 
vivacious;  and  there  was  an  ease  and  gentleness  about 
kiiu  that  bespoke  ai  gracious  disposition.  I particularly 
v<*<‘all  timt  his  conversation  was  bright  and  cheerful. 

If-  hap]M>ned  that  1 accompanied  a lively,  boautifnl 
young  lady,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  (leneral  be- 
Can  in  a humorous  way  to  indicate  that  he  had  con- 
<*eive<l  a goo<l  opinion  of  my  judgment,  and  he  rallied 
on  her  escort,  jarophesying  many  pleasant  things. 
Ills  phjyful  remarks  have  Imn'u  rememl>er«l  these  long 
years. 

Not  only  did  the  people  call,  hut  they  sent  the  little 
‘kihlren  for  him  to  touch.  One  little  girl,  who  had 
a‘<*n  a great  sulTerer,  he  look  upon  his  knee  and  patted 
and  pH'senfly,  said:  “And  now  you  must  give  me  a 
^'as,  tny  litUo  dear.”  Hut  she  drew  away;  and  when 
“Ol^****^”*'**’  “dust  one  kiss,”  she  still  held  off.  saying: 

*’  T nev«>r  kiss  g<*ntlemen.”  And  the  baffled  Oeneral 
and  to  admit  defeat. 

^ f^uch  touches  of  natun*  marked  a difference  between 

inrt  Napoleon,  or  the  stately  Wash- 

p ^*’*”“''’I*‘>tn,  however,  in  many  other  respeefs  Oen- 
J I-^'e  clos<dy  n*semhled. 

•ae  who  always  cherishe<l  the  highest  admiration 

occasion. 


To 


re\proneo  for  both  host  and  guest  on  that 

M-  U’nu  « 


as  a scene  whos(>  ns'ol lection  has  ever  been 


treaa- 


They  I'aniortnl  !/«<•  at  the  home  of  George  Davia. 
riproHente<l  what  is  highest  in  honor  and  nohleat 
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in  inuu.  One  distinguished  in  civil  affairs,  the  other  the 
most  famous  military  chieftain  of  the  English  speaking 
people;  each  embodying  in  his  person  all  that  remained 
of  the  beloved,  the  sacred  cause  of  the  Southland;  the 
life  of  lK)th  then  in  the  heroic  past,  and  the  venerated 
lA?e  well  within  the  shadow  of  approaching  death.  But 
clear  as  crystal  had  l)een  the  stream  of  his  life,  and 
che<Tful,  gracious  and  kindly,  without  a sigh,  and  with- 
out a n*gret,  he  stood  prepared,  ready  to  answer  the 
summons  wh(*n  the  Messenger  should  arrive. 
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LEE  MONUMENT  AT  LEXINGTON 


(8«e  oppoiiite  page.) 

Th(>  littio  town  of  I/'xin^ton,  Va.,  counta  itaelf  unosa- 
rich  in  fonftHlorntc  inonumenta  and  objoct*  of  in- 
Tin?  most  b<*untifnl  of  Uicao  and  the  one  first 
erectisl  ia  the  rcHMinilKMit  figure  of  (leneral  Uobcrt  E. 

which  n*Hta  in  a handHoine  mausoleum,  built  cjc- 
prpHHiy  for  the  pur]M)S(‘  at  (he  rc*ar  of  the  picturesque 
little  chapel  (hat  atands  on  the  jtrounda  of  Waabin^on 
®nd  1^*0  Univerait}’. 

Un  the  day  of  (leneral  lav’a  funeral  a number  of  ex* 
Confo<lera(<*  aoldiera  of  Ia‘xin^ton  and  its  vicinity  met 
for  the  pnrpoa<‘  of  inaiif^irntinf;  a movement  to  erect 
Kuitahle  inonunnmt  to  (he  memory  of  (heir  preaf  chief. 
O'lt  of  thia  nuH'tinp  prt'w  (he  Ixa*  Memorial  Axsociation. 
AfU‘r  thir((M>n  yeara  of  untirinp  effort,  aided  vi'ry  ma- 
terially by  (he  ladi(>a  of  l/*xinpton,  thia  association  had 
tile  aatiafaction  of  witneaainp  (be  unveilinp  of  this  bean- 
tiful  monument  with  imiaiainp  c<*n*monies,  .Tune  28th, 
188,1.  The  llpure  on  thia  monument  ia  over  life  siie  and 
*^pri*aenta  (leneral  I/m*  lyinp  aale<*]>  upon  the  field  of 
liatth*.  Tin*  (lpur<*  atnl  couch  art*  of  whitest  marble  and 
J^t  upon  a pranite  base.  One  hand  liphtly  holds  the 
It  of  tin*  aword,  (he  o(ln*r  ia  thrown  carelessly  over  the 
•^‘aat.  nrmy  blanket  in  pm<M*ful  folds  partially 
^e\era  the  (IputM*,  and  ao  cunninply  has  the  hand  of  the 
’•‘iilptor  wroupht  (hat  even  (he  texture  of  (his  blanket 
plainly  diacernable,  and  as  he  li<*s  here  in  majestic 
*^poae,  “b,,  like  a wnrri<»r  (akinp  his  rest  with  hit 
•Partial  cloak  around  him." 
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This  monument,  desi{?ned  and  executed  by  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, of  Richmond,  Va.,  cost,  with  the  mausoleum  that 
holds  it,  about  ?30,000.  Underneath  the  room  holding 
the  monument  is  a crypt.  This  is  for  the  use  of  the 
Ta'c  family.  Within  it  lie  the  ashes  of  General  R.  E. 
Iam*.  Mrs.  Mary  Gustis  I>ee,  and  Miss  Agnes  Lee.  Be- 
neath the  chapel  and  adjoining  the  crypt  is  the  office 
which  General  Ix?e  occupied  while  president  of  Wash- 
ington and  Iah*  University,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
ser\’eil  to  this  daj'  just  as  he  left  it. 

[Solection  from  The  Rockbridife  Cowmtjf  Sttn.} 
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A CONFEDERATE  PRIVATE’S  REMINISCENCES 

BY  JOHN  C.  SCABBOROOOH. 

[lion.  John  C.  Scarborough  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  now  President  of  Chowan  Bap- 
tist Female  Institute,  prefaces  his  article  with  an  interesting  account  of 
h'H  war  record.] 

1 was  only  ji  private  soldier  and  a non-commissioned 
efiicer.  Hence  1 came  not  in  close  contact  with  any 
prominent  ollicer  in  the  army.  I served  in  Virginia 
only  and  for  the  four  years  of  the  war.  I volunteered 
on  April  IGth,  18(51,  and  arriveni  at  home  on  the  night  of 
April  l(5th,  18(55.  On  the  James  with  Huger;  on  the 
1‘eninHular  with  Magruder  and  Jo  Johnstxin.  Around 
l^icliinond  with  Jo  Johnston  until  he  was  wounded,  and 
nndor  li.  p],  afterwards  until  (lie  surnmder  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 1 was  deUicluMl  with  our  brigade  to  go  to 
I-iyndiburg  with  Jubal  Early  after  Hunter.  I was  in 
nil  of  Early’s  campaigns  from  Lynchburg  to  Staunton, 
nnd  (low,,  (Ikj  Valley  to  Charles  Town;  then  to  Fred- 
orick  (nty,  Md.,  and  to  Washington  City;  then  back  to 
l^l‘o  Vall(>y  of  Virginia  in  all  Early’s  campaigns  against 
^’l‘il  Hheridan.  Woumbnl  sevendy  at  Cedar  Creek  near 
Strasbarg,  Va.,  1 went  to  hospital  and  home;  then 
Inick  to  Petersburg  and  to  Ajummattox. 

the  retnmt  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  after  the  fall 
of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  the  forces  of  General 
Grant,  the  Conf(Ml(*rat(‘s  under  Gen.  H,  E.  Ivoe  were  hard 
Press(‘d  by  the  Union  forces  nnd  also  for  food  and  much- 
"‘“oded  rest. 

W(^  left  the  Confederate  lines  around  Petersburg  on 
night  of  April  2d,  18G6.  We  crossed  the  bridge  over 
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the  Appomattox  to  its  north  side  just  before,  or  about, 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  April  3d.  I was  a member 
of  Co.  “I,”  First  Itegt.  N.  C.  State  Troops,  which  regi- 
ment was  a part  of  Cox’s  North  Carolina  brigade. 

On  the  Gth  day  of  April,  1SC5,  occurred  what  the 
Confwlerate  soldiers  of  our  command  remember  as  the 
battles  of  Sailor’s  Creek.  I say  batilcjt  because  a series 
of  stubbornly  contested  fights  followed  lach  other  in 
quick  succession  as  we  made  our  way  up  the  windings 
of  the  cm'k  along  a road  crowded  with  soldiers  of  in- 
fantry and  artillery  and  Confederate  wagons  struggling 
to  g»«t  out  of  our  way.  Ijife  in  the  afternoon  a stubborn 
stand  was  mad«*  and  a hot  fight  raged  in  great  fury 
until  stijK>rior  numls'rs  outflanke»l  us  on  our  right  and 
left.  We  were  forml  to  altandon  our  position  in  order 
to  save  our  command  fn»m  Iteing  surrounded  and  cap- 
tiinHi.  We  nmde  our  way  out  in  some  confusion  and 
crossiHl  the  cre<'k  from  the  north  side  to  the  south  side. 
On  the  cr(*st  of  the  hill  rising  from  the  creek  in  a long 
slojs*  on  the  south  side,  the  writer  san"  tJeneral  Ian’ 
for  the  first  time  since  having  Petersburg.  lie  was 
sifting  erc‘ct,  nsfride  of  “Traveler,’’  viewing  the  efforts 
of  flu*  Confislerat*^  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
fhrentencMl  {swition,  and  to  make  their  »‘ay  across  the 
cr»*<*k  and  gain  the  cnat  of  the  hill  from  «*hich  he  was 
viewing  the  conflict.  We  reachetl  the  hilltop  somewhat 
broken  and  out  of  onier.  General  Ian*  at  the  time  was 
apparently  unattended.  Ills  face  had  the  set  of  sublime 
courngi*.  Ills  voice  was  modulated  to  tones  of  confi- 
dence in  our  courngr*.  I shall  never  forget  his  bearing 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  he  rode  among  ns  and 
polnte<|  out  the  place  along  the  hill  crest  for  ns  to  form 
our  line.  “Fall  in  line  and  form  here,  menf*  were  hla 
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words,  as  he  pointed  out  the  way.  Then  turning  in  hia 
saddle  to  the  left  he  looked  over  the  creek  to  the  blue 
lines  pr<?Hsing  on  tx)wards  our  jiosition  and  swept  his  left 
arm  as  if  in  gc^sfure  to  emphasize  their  numbers,  he  said 
in  a firm  voice:  “Thosi;  pimple  must  lie  driven  back.” 

For  some  reason,  1 know  not  wbat,  the  attack  on 
that  i)art  of  tlu*  field  was  not  renewed  and  we  fell  back 
to  the  “High  llridgi*,”  not  far  from  Farmville,  Va.  Our 
rommaml,  or  a giMxl  part  of  them,  slept  on  that 
bridge  tlu‘  night  of  April  fith  and  until  the  dawn  of  the 
'th.  1 saw  (leneral  Iah*  no  more  until  he,  astride  of 
“Traveler,”  left  the  “.\rmy  of  Northern  Virginia”  after 
tbe  surrender  at  A])|K>mattox  t'ourt  House,  to  command 
ns  no  mon*  forever.  With  hat  raiwsl  in  acknowledg- 
numt  of  our  words  of  ‘‘(lo<Mi-bye,  (lod  bless  you,”  he 
**’><le  in  sileuee  through  our  lines  and  disappeared  on  the 
*’nad  towanls  Kiehmond.  We  have  seen  his  like  no  more, 
nor  shall  wo  till  “we  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under 
shade  of  the  tre(*s'’  with  llolmrt  Ivee  and  Stonewall 
•lack  son. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


BT  JAMES  U.  roOTE. 

[Major  James  II.  Foote  ia  a graduate  of  Wake  Forest  Colirge  in  the 
class  of  1852.  He  was  subsequently  Professor  of  Greek  in  that  institu- 
tion. He  rendered  effective  service  throughout  the  war.  He  write* 
that  he  saw  Lee  in  the  great  battles  around  Richmond,  at  Manassas, 
South  Mountain,  Sharpsburg,  and  Fredericksburg.  Major  Foote  has 
always  taken  great  interest  in  Confederate  and  North  Carolina  history. 
He  is  a resident  of  Roaring  River,  N.  C.] 

It  iilijrht  8<H*m  IMinrisjiicnl  to  profofw  an  abstract  love 
of  truth,  and  not  foci  the  nocofwity  to  contend  for  it 
RK  an  esNontial  injrrtHliont  in  history.  If  works  of  fic- 
tion or  parables  art*  written  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
instruction,  and  are  found  to  answer  that  purpose,  why 
should  not  truth  as  to  the  lives  of  our  preat  mi*n  be 
consid«*r(tl  an  essential  ingredient  in  histonr?  But 
moral  instruction  is  not  the  sole  object  of  history,  which 
furnishes  rnluahle  lessons  to  the  younjr.  and  these  les- 
sons cannot  Is*  so  well  leametl  from  imajrinary  events 
as  from  a faithful  statement  of  real  occurpences. 

National  disasters  are  often  more  prejniant  with  in- 
struction than  national  sucn*Ks«*s.  and  mon*  may  some- 
tiiui's  Is*  h'armsl  from  a di’ft’at  well  studied  than  from 
a half  a dozen  viclori<*s;  and  in  this  respect  the  life  of 
(leneral  I/*«*  is  worthy  of  the  ffTf-atest  consideration. 

Sallust  informs  us  that  Maximus  and  Scipio,  when- 
ever th(*y  b<‘held  the  marble  statues  of  their  illustrious 
countrymen,  w<*r<*  vifdently  excited.  “It  could  not,” 
he  sjiid,  “1)0  the  cold  marble  that  possessed  this  mifthty 
power.  It  was  the  re<*ol lections  of  noble  actions  which 
kindl(*<l  the  p‘nerous  flame  in  their  breasts,  only  to  be 
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quenched,  wlien  they  also,  by  their  actions  and  virtues, 
had  accpiired  e(iual  reputation.” 

Tlie  writer  in  this  imperfect  sketch  does  not  presume 
to  w-rite  tlie  liistory  of  the  preat  General;  that  has  been 
done  by  distinjjuishod  authors.  He  merely  ventures  to 
give  some  interestiii}?  personal  incidents  which  occurred 
durin}?  the  late  bloody  conflict  of  the  North  against  tlie 
South. 

I first  met  General  Ixm*  on  fhe  railroad  train  on  his 
way  to  riiarh'ston  just  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter, 
t was  struck  with  his  superb  i>orsonal  mien — his  fine 
‘social  bearing  and  noble  face.  He  was  clad  in  a new 
t’onfwlerate  gray  suit,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the 


^‘•pugnant  airs  of  a.  military  aristocrat. 

T see  him  as  he  sat  upon  his  magnificent  bay  horse 
along  the  line  of  march,  or  amid  the  crash  of  resounding 
arms — aji  Achilles,  fhe  hero  of  Homer’s  Illiad,  or  rather 
as  the  Jupiter  Tonans  (fhe  Thunderer)  of  the  Homans, 
as  he  went  info  battle  with  his  men  to  win  or  die.  With 
l>is  (‘Ogle  eye  he  sun’ey<*<l  fhe  field  and  led  them  on  to 
'■ictory. 

This  writer  saw  Genenil  Iam'  just  after  the  battle  of 
Blaines  Mill,  op  Cold  Harbor,  as  it  is  called,  June  27th, 
18()2.  Up  sifting  on  some  old  logs  surrounded  by 

Rfonp  of  onicers — T/ingslnn't,  Ewell  and  President 
Havis 


llavi 


•a  eonsulfation.  1 heard  General  Iah*  sav  to  Mr. 


's,  “la*  did  not  s<‘<*  how  McClellan  could  escape, 
'Jackson  wotihl  cut  ofT  his  retreat  down  the  Penln- 
a and  that  HoIuk's  and  Huger  had  been  des|iatchctl 
^ ^wn  the  James  Hiver  to  Intercept  his  retreat  to  his 
Harrison’s  lAinding.”  Hut  there  m-as  some 

niisconceptlon 

*♦'  part  of  some  one,  which  resulted  in  the  great 
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battle  at  Malvern  Hill  and  the  escape  of  McClellan. 
It  was  said  that  Holmes  and  Huger  were  to  occupy  the 
Quaker  City  road  that  led  to  Harrison's  I.anding  and 
the  mistake  wj»s  made  in  stopping  short  of  the  main 
road  on  which  MiK'lellan  was  retreating  to  his  gun- 
Iroats,  and  but  for  this  gmrt  blunder,  the  whole  of  his 
army  would  have  iMeii  captured. 

The  battle  of  Sliar{)sbui*g  occurred  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
temlMT  the  18th,  18t52,  when  the  Federal  force*  out- 
numlH'rxsl  the  ConftHlciatcs  threi*  to  one.  This  battle 
lasU'd  frtim  suu  up  till  dark  without  o>ssation.  When 
the  conflict  was  raging  I saw  (iencral  l.ee  walk  up  to 
when*  some  artillerymen  were  tiring  a'ildly,  and  direct 
their  guns  liims4*lf  uisin  the  enemy,  saying  in  a kind 
voice:  “Now,  l)oys,  give  it  to  them.”  The  men  si>  cn- 
ooumgiil  by  the  aeti<»n  of  their  gnat  hader.  Iire«l  away 
anil  mownl  down  their  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  H 
was  in  this  Isitfle  our  (leneral  I..  <».  H.  Branch  an* 
killiHl. 

.Vfter  (leneml  1a><*  r«*tum«l  to  Virginia  from  the  Isit- 
tle  at  (lettysburg,  which  occurred  .Inly  8*1.  1S*>8,  this 
writer  vlsitnl  him  with  official  message*  from  Ciovernor 
Vance.  1 fi»und  him  sitting  by  hi*  cloth  lent.  Puring 
our  interview  1 said  to  him:  “fieneial.  is  it  true  that 
(leneml  I’ender  Is  dead?"  “Yes,”  he  said,  ‘(tcnera 
Pender  is  d«ad.  and  he  ought  to  bare  been  one  of  my 
<t)ri»s  conimnnders."  It  was  the  first  time  I erer  sa* 
Oeneml  I/*e  lo«ik  gloomy  or  sad.  flenemi  W llllam 
Pender  was  fn»m  Kdp’comhe  Connty,  educated  in  t c 
military  scho«»ls  of  Europe,  and  socreetled  Col.  Chaa. 
F.  Fisher  ns  Colonel  of  the  fith  North  Carolina  regimen 
Jnly  4th,  ISfil,  and  fought  with  this  rrgiroenl  on  many 
bloody  fields,  Iteing  woundM  in  both  the  battle*  o 
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MamiKsns  and  Fredericksburg.  II  is  fame  is  commemo- 
rated by  a county  in  North  Candina  having  his  name. 

It  was  just  after  the  battle  at  Cold  Ilarlmr  that  Lee 
and  Jackson  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  war,  and  there 
sprang  up  at  once  betwwn  the  two  eminent  wddiers  that 
profound  confidence  and  regjird  which  knew  no  Itounds. 
•lackson  said  of  liCe:  “//c  in  a phctutmcnon.  I would 
follow  him  hlindfoldwl.”  And  when  the  former  was 
struck  down  at  Chnncidlorsville  by  the  fatal  bullet  from 
own  men,  Lw  wnite;  “I  have  just  received  your 
•lote  informing  me  that  you  were  wounded.  I cannot 
♦express  my  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Could  I have  die- 
fatwl  events,  I should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of  the 
•'ountrj'  to  have  Issm  disnhle<l  in  your  stead.  I con- 

l^tulate  you  upon  the  victory  which  is  due  to  your 
^kill  nml 

The  writer  of  th«>se  pages,  though  an  humble  and  oh- 
^are  soldier  of  the  Southern  army,  had  the  inestimable 
Privil^>  of  knowing  this  great  man.  General  Iah*.  and 
III  **^’*'1'  in  battle,  and  the  profound  conviction  of 
mind  is  that  he  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  art 
"’^r  of  ancient  or  mmlern  times.  Alexander,  the 
anqueror  of  tla^  Fast;  Ciesar,  the  greatest  leader  of  all 
R‘s*  Napoleon,  the  supreme  master  of  the  combined 
niies  of  KuroiM*;  W,  the  model  Christian,  the  con- 
^ battles  the  world  ever  witneMw«|, 

“Oiv  **  af  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

of  sad  great  in  the  hearts 

has  M ‘'^’'"^’^aien”— is  dead;  and  though  Virginia 
his  ashes,  the  world  has  his  fame. 
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AN  APPRECIATION  OF  LEE 


BT  CAPTAIN  MILES  O.  SUKEBELL 


[Captain  Sherrill  is  a native  of  Catawba  Oountjr,  N.  C.  He  has  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature.  He  is  now  State  Librarian  and  is 
universally  known  and  loved  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy.] 

General  Lee,  to  my  mind,  came  nearer  being  an  ideal 
American  gentleman  than  any  public  man  in  the  past 
of  our  country.  I>oc  wjut  a Christian  gentleman;  not  a 
stain  ever  attached  to  his  character;  virtuous,  moral, 
temperattj  in  all  things;  a model  Southern  gentleman. 
He  was  devotwl  to  his  country.  When  Virginia  secetlod 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  movement,  but  being  loyal 
to  his  State,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Unitcfl 
States  Army  and  fendere<l  his  services  to  his  native 
State;  it  is  said  he  did  so  with  tears  dowing  from  his 
eyes.  When  he  surr<*ndi*nHl  his  sword  at  Appomattox 
in  April,  isr»,5,  he  wept  again  as  if  his  great  heart  would 
break.  Many  times  I had  the  honor  and  pleasure  during 
the  Civil  War  of  looking  info  that  grand  face;  it  makes 
me  think  of  .T<*sus,  “our  burden  bearer,”  for  lA?e  was 
the  principal  himhm  liearer  of  the  Confederacy,  and  all 
eyes  were  turnfsl  to  him.  He  knew*  his  government  at 
Richmond  was  doing  all  they  could  for  him.  but  he  was 
confronbd  by  overwhelming  and  increasing  numbers, 
while  he  was  commanding  a little  Itand  of  true  Spartans 
decreasing  daily  in  numt»ers.  Is  it  not  strange  that  no 
one  has  yet  Ix^en  fotind  to  say  aught  against  R.  K.  I>^*’ 
And  yet  it  is  not  stranp*  when  once  yon  knew  him. 

When  he  was  leaving  home  for  the  Mexican  War  his 
devote«l  wife  put  in  his  clothes  chest  a bottle  of  brandy. 
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thinking  he  niif^ht  need  it  in  an  emergency.  On  his  re- 
turn the  good  wife  found  the  bottle  just  as  she  had 
it  for  him;  it  had  never  lieen  uncorked.  She  said: 
“Mr,  Lee,  you  never  made  any  use  of  the  brandy?” 
“No,”  he  replied,  “I  did  not  have  any  need  of  it”  What 
example,  not  only  for  all  oflicers  in  the  army,  but 
fur  all  men  in  every  condition  of  life! 

It  is  not  necessjiry  for  me  to  express  myself  on  l^ee 
as  a general.  1 think  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list; 
aceoinpllsh(>d  more  than  any  other  general  in  history, 
^considering  the  resources  he  had,  and  that  with  which 
^'0  was  confronted. 


TO  ROBERT  E.  LEE.  JANUARY  19.  1907 


nr  a.  w.  rAnciiAL. 

^ bundl'd  busy  years  have  come  and  gone, 

^lest,  fruitful  years,  the  greatest  century 
•ncc  time  began ; men  are  more  wise,  more  free, 

^^•f?bt  nft(>r  height  our  upward-striving  race  has  won. 
this  has  fought  the  noble  champion 
*^oienco,  Kaith,  of  War,  on  land,  on  sea, 
>nnltitudinous,  glorious  company, 

•oir  Work  still  vital  though  their  lives  are  done. 

j *'*1  princely  band,  the  first  of  all 

virtues,  fortitude, 

^"•'■ty,  nu'ekness,  honor,  patience,  grace, 

*bon,  ()  knightliest  of  the  brave  and  good 
Th  ^*''****’  Time’s  just  voice  e’en  now  doth  call 

KTealest  captain  of  the  Knglish  race. 
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GENERAL  LEE’S  RECOGNITION  OF  VALOR 


OKNESJLl.  W.  r.  ■OOTS. 


[General  W.  P.  Roberta,  of  Oatoarille,  one  of  the  B>oet  toe  ray  om 
leaden  among  the  North  Carolina  troopa.  reoctred  the  preacat  of  a pair 
of  gauntleta  by  General  Lee.  At  the  reqneat  of  the  editon  he  ki^ly 
relatea  the  incident  in  the  following  ntodeat  way:] 

There  is  not  much  in  the  glove  incident  '*OId  Mars 
Robert”  sent  me  a beautiful  pair  of  gloves  bj  one  of  his 
sons  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Iteams’  Station, 
August  24,  1864 — and  with  the  gloves  he  sent  me  a mes- 
sage of  congratulation  and  thanks  for  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  Second  North  Carolina  Cavalry — the  regi- 
ment storming  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy  and  killing 
and  capturing  twice  as  many  men  as  it  had  engaged. 


WASIII.\3TO.\  CX>LLJEGE  .VOH  WAHIIIXGTO.X  ASD  LEE  VSt\EMSITY}  AS  IT 
WAS  WIIEX  LEE  WAS  PEESIDEXT. 
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HOW  LEE  BECAME  A COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 


BY  ALEXANDER  L.  NELSON, 

PROncssOR-KMERITUS  OF  MATHEMATICS,  WASHINQTON  AND  LEE  UNIVEBSITT. 

(Tho  following  int«rc8ting  account  of  General  Lee’s  election  to  the 
Presidency  of  Washington  College  was  published  in  The  Student  a 
Dumber  of  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  limited  circulation  of  that  issue, 
*t  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  republish  it  in  the  present  number. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Professor  Joynes,  Professor  Xelson  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  General  Lee’s  Old  Faculty,  and  is  the  only 
une  now  living  who  was  present  at  the  memorable  trustee  meeting  de- 
*cribeil.  Associated  as  he  was  in  daily  official  duties  for  several  years 
'^■th  General  I^e,  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  of  these  events  with 
graphic  personal  interest.] 

WliiRi  the  war  clostHl  Washinfrton  Collej^e  was  a 
wrork,  hut  tho  Board  of  Trustees,  aniniatt^  by  indomi- 
table  Scotch-1  rish  jiluck,  dctemiinod  to  resuscitate  it. 
H was  announced  that  tlie  Boanl  would  meet  on  the 
4th  duy  of  August,  18(55.  The  members  of  the  Faculty 
Were  jiresent  by  invitation,  as  most  interested  spec- 
tators. 

Several  highly  respectable  gentlemen  and  scholars 
Were  plnctnl  in  nomination  for  President  and  their  merits 
discussed. 

At  length  the  Board  senum'd  ready  to  take  the  vote, 
dust  then  Col.  Bolivar  Christian  arose  and  said,  in  a 
fionieivhat  hesitating  manner,  (hat  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
inake  a statement,  lu'fore  the  vote  was  taken,  which 
it  have  some  influence  on  the  election.  Tie  then 
^fiid  that  ji  lady  friend  of  his,  who  was  also  a friend  of 
Mary  Lee,  dnu^htor  of  General  Roherf  E.  Lee, 
^eeently  told  him  that  Miss  Mary  Txx*  had  remarked 
icr  ti\at  while  the  Sonthern  people  were  willing  and 
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ready  to  give  her  father  everything  that  he  might  need, 
no  offer  had  ever  been  made  him  by  which  he  could  earn 
a living  for  himself  and  family. 

A member  asked  Colonel  Christian  if  he  nominated 
General  IjCc.  No,  he  replied,  he  would  not  do  that,  but 
he  merely  wanted  the  Hoard  to  know  what  Miss  Mary 
Ix?e  had  said. 

Then  various  memliers  of  the  Board  said  what  a great 
thing  it  would  be  for  the  Collide  if  the  sendees  of  Gen- 
eral IxH}  could  be  secured,  and  wondered  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  doing  so. 

At  length,  after  rept»ated  urging.  Colonel  Christian 
did  make  the  nomination.  All  other  names  were  im- 
mediately withdrawn  and  the  roll  was  called,  and  Gen- 
eral Iah*  was  iinanimousl}'  electee!. 

Th(*n  there  was  a pause,  and  silence  prevailed  for 
some  nioiuents.  The  Board  set'med  oppresse<I  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
had  acted  rashly.  How  could  they  announce  to  the 
world  that  they  ha<l  elected  to  the  pn*sidency  of  a 
broken-down  collegi*  not  only  the  greatest  man  in  the 
Bouth,  but  in  many  n>spects  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world.  And  yet  it  was  only  brave  men  who  could  seiw? 
an  opiMuiJinity  like  this.  ‘There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  whic  h,  taken  at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.” 

.\t  length  a meml»er  summonjx!  courage  to  say  that 
having  taken  that  step,  they  must  go  on  fors'ard,  and 
niov<vl  that  a eoinmitte<*  of  five  members,  «-ith  the  rector, 
Im‘  apfmintiHl  to  dmft  a letter  to  General  I^ee,  apprising 
him  of  his  election  and  urging  his  acceptance.  .Another 
memlN'r  suggested  that  it  a*ould  not  avail  to  send  a let- 
ter through  the  mail,  but  that  it  must  be  conveyed  and 
pn's<'nt<Hl  l)y  a personal  representative,  and  that  there 
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wa«  no  one  so  well  qualified  for  that  mission  as  the 
r»‘ot.or. 

dudge  llrockenhrongh,  the  rector,  was  a large  man  of 
imposing  appearance,  of  courtly  manners,  a good  talker 
and  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  had  l>een  Federal  Judge 
of  the  Western  District  of  Virginia,  and  had  for  many 
years  condnctcHl  a flourishing  law  school  in  I>exington. 

The  Jiulge  arose  at  once  and,  thanking  the  member 
for  his  kind  words,  said  that  he  could  not  go;  and 
Rlancing  down  at  his  well-worn  clothes,  said  he  could 
**ot  make  an  ajipearance  in  General  I^ee's  presence 
dress(‘d  as  he  was,  and  that  those  were  the  best  clothes 
1*0  hjul,  and  that  he  had  no  money  whatever  to  buy 
others.  , 

Mr.  Hugh  Ha  relay,  a meml>er  of  the  Hoard,  who  also 
**’as  a large  man,  replied  that  one  of  his  sons  who  lived 
'**  the  North  had  sent  him  a suit  of  broadcloth  which 
1*0  thought  would  fit  Judge  Hrockenbrough  pretty  well 
•***d  that  if  he  would  wear  this  suit  he  would  be  welcome 
t-o  it.  The  Judge'  thankeHl  him,  but  said  there  was  still 
****other  diniculty.  That  it  would  lie  quite  a journey 
t*>  Howhatan  (\)unty,  where  General  Ix'e  was  residing, 
***>d  would  neces.sitate  some  ex|>«'nse,  and  that  he  had  no 
>**oney  and  that  the  College  had  none. 

t olonel  Mcl.4uighlin,  another  trustee,  who  was  ever 
>*livo  to  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  who  knew  erery- 
thing  that  oe*curred  in  town,  said  there  was  a lady  living 
'**  lA'xington  who  owned  a fann  in  Huckingham  County 
*^***1  who  had  neently  S(*<’ured  the  money  for  a crop  of 
f‘>bncco,  and  that  the  College  could  borrow  some  of  it. 

•f*idge  Hrockenbrough,  thus  equipped  and  Rupplie<l, 
’^‘**t  on  his  mission.  When  he  returned  he  reported 
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that  General  Ijm  wa«  willing  to  take  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

On  the  24th  of  August  General  I^ee  wrote  that  he 
would  accept  the  oOice  of  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that 
he  could  not  undertake  to  give  instructions  to  classes 
but  could  only  undertake  general  supervision.  The  con- 
ditions imposed  were  readily  accepted  by  the  Hoard 
and  the  announ(*(‘ment  of  General  I.^ee’8  acceptance  was 
made  public. 

iloney  was  l)orrowe<l  and  every  effort  made  to  place 
Uie  rolh‘g|.  in  working  order.  On  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, 18G5,  General  Ian*  n>de  into  town  on  ‘-Traveler.” 
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GENERAL  LEE  AS  A COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 
FROM  A STUDENT’S  STANDPOINT 


nr  rRoncNHOR  miltok  w.  iiuMrnirrs. 


(ProfcMaor  Humphrcyx  whh  born  in  1844.  He  entered  \Vn»hingioa 
College  ju»t  before  the  Civil  War.  He  aerved  in  the  Confederate  artil- 
lery throughout  the  pcriml  of  hoatilitie*;  in  1865  be  returned  to  Waah- 
Ington  College  nnd  gradunto<l  and  taught  there  during  tbe  Preaidency 
of  General  lioe.  Ho  afterwarda  atudied  in  Europe.  On  bia  return  be 
l>eeamo  Profcaaor  of  Greek  in  the  Univeraity  of  Texaa  and  aubaequently 
•ucceetleil  ProfexMjr  Gilderaleeve  aa  I’rofeaaor  of  Greek  in  tbe  Univeraity 
Virginia.] 

Ill  this  i>u|M‘r  iio  attciiipt  will  lie  made  to  discuiw  the 
subject  as  a whole.  On  Uie  contrarj-  the  writer  will 
coiilhu?  hiiiis(‘lf  to  a few  of  his  own  obsen'ationa  and 
cxiieritnices  that  may  throw  some  light  on  General  Lee’s 
charaeteristies.  It  was  (hm*  (hat  the  etlitors  requested 
tl‘e  writer  to  furnish. 

A fenv  woiils  of  (‘xplanation  wvm  necesKart’.  The 
writer  was  a Sophoinort^  at  Washington  College  during 
Ihe  session  of  18(50-(5l.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostiliticii 
ut  Charleston  in  the  spring,  or  rather  when  the  iteccssion 
u Virginia  btM'anie  inevitable,  tin*  colb^ge  was  converUHl 
nto  a military  school,  and  the  students  with  some  of 
u.  professors  forinHl  an  infantry  company — the  “Lib- 
Pfty  Hall  VolunUvrs.'’  The  writer  joined  the  company, 
*i  when  it  was  disbandt'd  (tein]>orarily)  by  onler  of 
o\(rnor  ls»tcher,  the  writer  went  to  western  Virginia 
U(  some  months  later  enlisttd  in  an  artillery  company 
^ <r^\ardH  known  as  Hryan’s  Battery)  that  was  being 
mod,  and  serviMl  until  (he  «*nd  of  the  war,  at  a-hich 
me  le  a an  in  Ii{h  twenty-first  year.  lie  mas  unable  to 
urn  to  college  until  the  spring  of  1866,  five  yeara  from 
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the  suspension  of  academic  studies  on  account  of  the 
war.  He  was  a student  from  this  time  until  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  June,  1869,  but  was 
also  tutor  and  then  a.ssistant  professor  from  1867  on, 
and  in  1870  became  a member  of  the  Faculty. 

l''ro'm  this  point  on  the  reader  will  kindly  excuse  the 
n(H?essary  use  of  the  first  person,  and  the  seeming  prom- 
inence given  to  my  own  personality  without  which  the 
incidents  narrated  would  lose  their  significance. 

When  I arrived  at  college,  before  taking  any  steps 
towards  matriculating,  I visited  several  lecture  rooms 
during  recitation.  The  last  of  these  was  the  Mathema- 
tics room.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Prof.  A.  L.  Nelson 
w(*nt  to  Oeneral  Ivee’s  ofllce,  which  was  adjacent,  to 
arrange  for  an  introduction ; but  General  Lee  returned 
with  him  and  1 was  introduml  in  the  lecture  room. 
Th(*  conversation  lastiHl  a good  while,  but  nothing  worth 
recording  was  said  by  I>ee,  and  the  incident  is  here 
mentioned  t>ecause  of  only  one  fact.  When  a man  has 
hwome  famous,  there  is  usually  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment wh(‘n  we  first  fonn  his  acquaintance,  and  the  near 
approach  removes  much  of  the  enchantment.  We  think, 
“Why,  he  is  only  a man.”  Hut  in  this  ca.se  my  experi- 
(*nc(‘  was  Jiist  the  reverse.  Hefore  the  introduction  I felt 
no  trepidation ; but  ns  the  conversation  proceeded  I be- 
gan to  feel  embnrrasse<l,  and  tbe  fe<*ling  grew  steadily- 
When  the  int(*r\’iew  was  over.  General  seemed  far- 
ther nnnovcHl,  less  human,  I might  say  more  super- 
human, than  he  did  t)efore,  and  every  8ul)sequent 
interview  intensififnl  that  feeling.  George  Wa.shington 
also  is  said  to  have  possessed  this  characteristic,  and 
I do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  ever  offered  a satis- 
factory explanation  in  either  case. 
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It  is  a well  known  fact  that  General  Lee  was  an 
advocate,  both  in  precept  and  in  practice,  of  personal 
freedom.  lie  believed  that  after  the  age  of  responsibility 
is  reached,  a young  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
his  own  character,  obviously  bad  influences  being  with- 
iield  and  obviously  good  influences  brought  to  bear,  but 
ao  compulsion  nor  repression  applied  except  as  a final 
resort.  It  was  this  tenet  alone  that  prevented  lA?e  from 
being  an  ideal  soldier;  but  an  ideal  soldier  cannot  be  an 
ideal  man.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  two  conversjitions  which  I had  with  General 
I-ice.  Several  convcu’sations,  some  of  them  more  inter- 
esting than  any  I record,  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
publish.  Already  much  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
bas  been  done.  Lee  was  once  made  very  indignant  by 
^ gentleman  (from  England,  I think)  publishing  the 
substance  of  a conversation.  So  it  is  witli  hesitation 
that  I luiblish  ev(*n  these  two,  insignificant  as  they  are. 
They  both  ndate  to  the  control  of  students.  At  that 
time  many  of  them,  it  is  true,  wore  mature  men,  includ- 
ing not  a few  who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
^ee  naturally  attached  importance,  under  his  theory  of 
government,  to  the  prevailing  views  of  these  men  in 
I’egard  to  the  administration  of  college  affairs.  By  way 
n illustration  I may  state  that  more  than  once,  after 
^ lee.ime  an  instructor,  I heard  him  express  dissatis- 

ion  when  a glowing  account  was  given  of  the  num- 
' of  new  students  that  had  arrived  at  the  opening 

doiTf 

..  returned?  That  is  the  measure  of  the  satis- 
of  o'*^^  giving  and  hence  of  the  efficient  discharge 

whi  •l'*  i*  by  the  way,  there  was  an  error 

0 > Us  own  modesty  prevente<i  him  from  seeing. 
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Vory  many  students  came  for  the  sole  purpose  of  see- 
ing, knowing,  and  being  under  I>ee;  and  one  session 
accomplished  all  this. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
confronte<l  with  the  difticult  problem  how  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  students,  and  the  question  arises,  did 
he  e\er  take  students  into  his  confidence?  I have  known 
of  at  least  one  case  in  which  he  refnsetl  to  let  a student 
(the  son  of  a Confederate  lieutenant  general)  make  a 
confidential  statement  to  him  of  his  ri'asons  for  desiring 
to  withdraw  from  college;  nevertheless  my  diary  has 
in  cipher  the  following  entn-:  “Thurwlay,  May  3 
(1866).  Conversed  with  CJeneral  Ix*e  about  dt'clania- 
tion  and  General  Pendleton.”  This  wa.s  less  than  six 
wwks  after  I had  matriculated.  Gen.  W.  N.  Pendleton, 
who  was  at  that  time,  and  had  been  liefore  the  war. 
n»ctor  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Ix^xington,  and  during 
the  war  had  l)ecome  the  chief  of  artillery  in  F>ee’s  army, 
was  in  charge  of  the  declamation  of  students,  “rh'cta* 
Illation”  was  a survival  of  ante  Mlum  days.  Incredible 
as  it  may  now  se<*m,  the  students  were  assembled  in  a 
Iwsly  at  stnl(>fl  inteiwals  and  a considerable  number  had 
to  declaim  some  passage  of  their  own  selection,  and  the 
list  of  the  next  declaimers  was  read  out-  General  Pen- 
dleton’s only  connection  with  the  college  consisted  in 
the  duty  of  conducting  this  exercise  and  criticising  the**e 
oratorical  efTorts  of  the  students.  He  had  encountcretl 
sitIoun  difficulties.  The  students  were  decidedly  recal- 
citrant and  much  disorilcr  attended  the  exercise,  flaw' 

I came  to  lie  in  private  conversation  with  General 
atmut  the  matter,  I have  no  distinct  recollection,  only 
I am  certain  that  I was  not  formally  summoned  to  hia 
office.  I can  remember  only  that,  without  seeming  fo 
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do  so,  he  induced  me  to  tell  him  what  I knew  about  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  which  was  that  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  feeling  among  the  students  of  profound  re- 
spect for  General  I’endleton,  but  an  equally  strong  feel- 
ing that  compulsory  declamation  was  unreasonable  and 
useless.  Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  the  inter- 
view. The  d(H;lamutions  went  on,  but  not  long,  as  the 
following  extract  from  my  diary  shows: 

“Thursday,  May  31,  (1806).  General  blowup  at  dec- 
lamation. Pendhdon  left  in  disgust  and  will  hear  ui 
uo  more.” 


An  attempt  to  revive  (hTlnmation  next  session  under 
une  of  the  professors  proved  a failure,  and  the  old  ab- 
*u'rd  custom  was  permitted  to  die  a natural  death. 

I'ho  other  I’onvi'rsation,  which  I publish  with  hesita- 
I'lun,  was  practically  in  the  siime  line.  It  was  after  I 
’iHanie  an  Assistant  Professor.  Even  the  assistants 
a*  opted  their  own  rt'gulations.  Some  difficult  problem 
aiose  in  coniuiction  with  tin*  management  of  students, 
uul  I consulted  Gcmeral  Ii<*e  nl>out  a plan  I was  think- 
•ik  of  adopting.  He  warned  me  against  inflexible  rules 
upt(‘<l  beforehand  ami  suddenly  startled  me  by  sav- 

lllnr  • “711,  , . ■ - - 

• ffrcai  mMtakc  of  my  life  iros  lakinq  a mili- 

f^ducation”! 

uiark  *^^'**^  I'l^unection  1 shall  record  the  only  other  re- 
'Mie  bimsidf  which  it  seems  proper  to  publish, 

lessor  h **^***'*'*^  I'liuice  between  the  adjunct  pro- 

ur  fuM  Ancient  I^ingiiagiw  and  the  independent 

’'•htiin  ^****^'**^’*^*"1’  English,  I chose  the  former,  as- 
char  *'ens()n  that  I was  too  young  to  assume 

lu  reni^*i  Independent  school,  especially  a new  one. 
♦he  er  ^***'  "arned  me  against  diffidence,  and  said  that 
u or  portion  of  all  efficient  work  was  done  by 
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men  before  they  had  passed  their  prime,  and  then 
added : “/  am  too  old  for  the  work  I am  trying  to  do.” 
Here  again,  in  my  opinion,  his  modesty  led  him  into 
error.  At  any  rate,  tho^  of  us  who  are  as  old  as  Lee 
was  then  may  console  ourselves  with  the  fact  that'  he 
did  not  manifest  any  desire  to  he  chlorofonned. 

Too  instances  will  now  he  cited  of  what  seemed  to  me 
to  he  a characteristic  of  Lee, — the  one  characteristic 
that  seemed  to  me  to  constitute  a defect;  but  povssibly, 
after  all,  he  generalized  from  too  few  observations.  One 
would  suppose  that  a man,  who  could  administer  a se- 
vere rebuke  by  a gentle  innuendo,  could  also  Ijestow  a 
compliment  in  an  analogous  way,  and  would  naturally 
do  so;  hut  so  far  as  my  experience  is  evidence,  he  did 
it  so  bluntly  that  the  recipient  of  the  compliment  neces- 
sarily hecnme  emharrasse<l.  One  of  the  occasions  was 
when  I had  just  f]nishe<l  my  Ijitin  examination  in  June, 
1866.  The  class  was  examined  on  the  work  of  the 
whole  session  and  I had  U'cn  in  the  class  only  about  two 
months  and  did  not  know  that  I would  be  examine<l  on 
the  entire  course  until  a few  days  before  the  examina- 
tion. So  I had  to  spend  the  whole  time  studying  the 
history  of  Home  and  take  my  chances  on  the  pa-ssirge** 
set  for  translation.  We  always  had  oral  examinations 
along  with  the  written,  ficneral  Ivce  attended  the  ex- 
aminations until  ••ach  student  had  stood  his  "oral.”  I*' 
the  sophomore  I.4itin  that  year  the  oral  was  very  long, 
covering  several  subjects,  and  amounting  “In  value”  t*’ 
half  the  whole  examination.  When  I had  finished  .nnd 
gone  out  I met  (leneral  Ixh?  and  he  complimented  me  on 
wl.at  he  called  “the  cnxlitable  manner  ’’in  which  I had 
stxKMl  the  examination.  I told  him  that  most  of  the  oral 
examination  was  on  work  which  I had  done  in  class,  but 
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that  I had  great  fears  as  to  the  written  part,  as  it  was 
all  practically  new  to  me.  I shall  not  try  to  reproduce 
his  words,  as  my  diary  says  only : “still  he  persisted  in 
congratulating” ; but  I rememlKT  that  his  commenda- 
tion and  the  confidence  he  expn‘s.sed  in  my  success  on 
tlu'  whole  examination  were  so  direct  and  emphatic  that 
I was  very  much  embarrassiHl,  and  thought  that  he  was 
merely  trying  to  encourage  me.  Subse<iuent  experience 
taught  me,  however,  that  this  probably  was  not  his  ob- 
ject. Only  one  nuu'e  instance  will  Ik*  cited,  and  that 
very  briefly.  My  diary  for  September  22,  1866  (a  few 
<tays  after  the  o|M‘ning  of  the  session  following  the  ex- 
amination just  mentioned)  has  this,  entry:  “Compli- 
mented by  Oeneral  Ia'o  in  a manner  that  left  me  most 
awkwardly  situated,  whereuixm  1 simply  walked  off 
'vitliout  making  any  n'sjionsi*.”  The  recollection  of 
flu'se  and  otlu'r  (‘ommendations  uttered  by  (leneral  I>?e 
directly  to  me  is  of  course  verj-  gratifying  to  me  now, 
but  they  were'  always  embarrassing  at  the  time. 

Oeneral  J.<‘e’s  humor  has  often  lieen  mentiomsl  and 
•llmstratiHl  by  iiKstances.  Also  his  ability  to  acquire 
and  retain  accurate  iletails  is  familiar.  An  othennise 
^vl.olly  insignificant  incident  will  now  1h‘  related,  as  it 
>H  connect(*d  with  both  these  characteristics.  During 
*lie  jM^riod  of  enn)tlment  of  students,  when  I was  assist- 
in  Latin,  I w(>nt  to  the  chapel  one  morning  at  twenty 
'•"nates  to  eight  and  found  Oenerjil  standing  at  the 
door,  lip  Kiiid : “What  is  the  numl)er  of  students  in 
l^atin?”  1 replied:  “A  hundre<l  and  twelve.”  “No,” 
*”*'d  be,  “it  is  a hundred  and  thirtwn.”  1 notiml  the 
^"npicion  of  a twinkle  in  his  eye.  Afterwanls  I learned 
'nt  at  the  last  moment  the.  afternoon  before  a student 
"'d  (*nroll(>(l  for  I^ifin  nt  the  President's  office  and  liad 
6 
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beeu  directed  to  report  to  me  at  8 o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. Lee  had  simply  added  one  to  the  number  I had 
named;  but  he  had  one  of  the  professors  inform  me  of 
that  fact,  so  great  wa.s  his  aversion  to  “humbug.” 

General  Lee,  I observed,  often  took  a humorous  view 
of  an  occurrence  or  situation,  ilany  instances  of  this 
are  recorded,  but  I add  still  another,  however  trivial  it 
may  be.  When  I was  assistant  in  Ancient  Languages, 
I was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  Senior  Latin 
class.  The  profe8.sor  was  conducting  the  oral  examina- 
tion. II  is  son  was  a member  of  the  class,  and  certainly 
was  not  show’n  any  favors.  The  professor  questioned 
him  long  and  closely,  and  at  la.st  asked  him  a very  difli* 
cult  question.  The  j’oung  man  leanetl  forward,  con- 
tracted his  brows,  and  riveted  his  eyes  upon  mine  and 
remained  in  that  attitude  for  several  seconds  (all  un- 
consciously, as  In?  afterward  told  me),  when  General 
Ia'o  burst  into  a hearty  laugh,  and  then,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy or  explanation,  said:  “He  is  trying  to  absorb  it 
from  Mr.  Ihimphreys.” 

As  a sample  of  his  advice  to  students,  I give  here  a 
bri(‘f  account  of  an  interview  I once  witnessetl  Ijctween 
him  and  a young  Virginian  who  asked  to  be  tnin.sferrcd 
fnmi  Latin  or  Greek  to  chemistry,  on  the  ground  that 
at  the  end  of  the  session  he  was  going  to  Texas  to  make 
money  and  wanted  to  “li*arn  something  practical.” 
would  retjuin?  considerable  space  to  record  all  of  Iahj’s 
remarks.  The  snbstanct?  of  them  was  that  a few  months’ 
work  in  chemistr3'  could  not  prt'pnre  him  for  anv"  practi-  - 
cal  application  of  that  science,  and  that  if  he  would  do'‘ 
the  hard  work  and  subject  himself  to  the  same  priva- 
tions in  Virginia  that  would  bring  him  money  in  Texas, 
he  would  cam  as  much  in  Virginia,  lie  described  con- 
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ditions  in  Texas  with  an  accuracy  that  I long  after- 
wards found  by  four  j’cars  residence  there  to  be  remark- 
able, He  stated  that  he  had  been  posted  in  Texas  a 
long  time  and  knew  the  facts  from  observation. 

blelinquent  students  were  often  summoned  before 
General  Lee.  This  was  usually  done  in  such  a way  that 
all  the  other  students  knew  of  it  Just  what  usually 
happened  on  such  occasions,  I am  glad  to  say,  I know 
^aly  at  second  hand.  During  the  period  in  which  I was 
a student  only,  I was  twice  called  to  his  office.  The 
eause,  or  rather  the  object,  of  one  of  the.se  calls  I do  not 
f<^el  at  liberty  to  publish,  though  I should  like  very 
•aiioh  to  do  so.  The  other  occasion,  though  very  simi- 
lar to  it,  may  properly  be  narrated.  When  the  sum- 
^ons  came  I was  startled  and  began  to  scrutinize  my 
past  conduct.  As  I could  not  think  of  any  offense  in 
Paiticular,  I could  not  make  up  any  defense.  When  I 
*ntered  Lee’s  office  he  handed  me  a letter  to  read.  It 


Was  from  ^Ir.  W.  L.  Ewing,  a wealthy  merchant  of  St, 
-ORIS,  to  Col.  Edmondson,  financial  agent  of  the  col- 
asking  him  to  riMiuest  General  Ix?e  to  appoint, 
n(  er  certain  conditions,  the  recipient  of  a scholarship 
which  lowing  had  sent  money.  Underneath  the 
letter  General  liOe  had  written:  “I  nominate  Mr. 

^RRiphreys  to  the  nlmve  scholarship,  now  a 

poT-i7 

fusel ! ^ i'nagined.  T commenced  to  thank  I^ee  pro- 
5^  lie  kindly  but  firmly  stopped  me  in  such 

tasto^  ^ least  guilty  of  bad 

ness**’  « chnng(Hl  my  “gratitude  for  his  great  kind- 
of  x.  ‘PTRtifleation  that  he  had  judged  me  worthy 
le  appointment.”  The  lesson  I learned  that  day 
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hns  often  been  recalled  when  students  thank  me  for 
“letting  them  through,”  and  I tell  them  “I  did  not  let 
you  through ; you  got  through.”  This  was  another  oc- 
casion on  which  General  lA?e,  perhaps  to  soften  the 
slight  rebuke  he  had  administered,  euilMirrassed  me 
with  compliments.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Ewing  with  U*e’8 
endors<*ment  and  a letter  from  lA?e  to  Ewing  (presented 
to  me  more  than  twenty  years  aftencard  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Ewing,  a son  of  the  donor)  are  now  aiitong  my  most 
highly  prizcHl  {mssessions. 

When  the  oeeasion  seeme<]  to  call  for  it.  General  lA*e 
could  1m>  rigorous  jtml  «*ven  sjwen*.  Three  illustratioua 
of  this  fact  will  now  Ik*  cited. 


In  (he  s(‘ssion  of  18GG-7  the  students  petitioned  the 
faculty  for  a WH'k’s  holiday  at  ('hristmas  in.stead  of  the 
single  <lny  (hat  had  lK‘<*n  ndopt«*d  in  imitation  of  the 
rniversity  of  Virginia  (ns  it  then  was).  The  petition 
was  declin(‘<l.  A pap<‘r  was  started  around  for  the  sig- 
natur(‘s  of  students  ple<lging  themselves  not  to  attend 
any  hvtun's  fn)m  ('hristmas  to  Ne»-  Year’s  day.  When 
sixty-nine  students,  including  my  room-mate  but  not 
mysi'lf,  had  sigiu'd  this  i>aiK*r,  news  of  the  movement 
came  to  General  Iav’s  ««rs,  and  he  merely  said  in  the 
hearing  of  two  or  threi*  students:  “Evenr  man  that 
signs  that  paiM*r  will  lie  summarily  dismissed.  If 
sign  it,  I shall  lock  up  the  collegi*  and  put  the  keys  •** 
my  pocket.”  I told  my  room-mate  about  this,  and  he 
ran  to  colb>ge  ( a mile  and  a half)  to  scratch  his  name 
oflT;  but  he  could  not  find  the  paper.  It  had  ls>«*n  ♦I*-*' 
stroye*!. 

.lust  once  It  was  my  lot  to  receive  a severe  rebuke 
from  General  Iak*.  While  I was  an  under-graduate  my 
health  s(eme<l  to  liecome  impaired,  and  he  had  a 
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▼ersation  with  iiu*  jihout  it,  in  which  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  I wns  workinp  too  hard.  I replied:  “I  am 
so  im])atient  to  make  np  for  the  time  I lost  in  the 
army — i jrot  no  farther.  I^ee  HhsIuhI  and  exclaimed 
in  an  almost  anury  tone:  “Mr.  Ilumphn‘.vs!  However 
loiijr  y,m  jjy,,  ^vhatever  you  accomplish,  you  will 
find  that  the  timci  yon  spcmt  in  the  Confederate  anny 
the  most  j)rolllahly  sjwnt  jmrtion  of  your  life. 
Nev(>r  ufiain  speak  of  having  lost  lime  in  the  army.” 
And  1 never  again  did. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  18(18-9,  when  I grad- 
nah'd,  tin*  faculty  confernsl  on  me  an  honor  with  which 


"Rs  coniu'cted  (he  <luty  of  making  a public  sjHivh  on 
i^nnumMUHMmmt  day,  or,  rather  as  it  wns  then  viewed, 
honor  consist (mI  in  (he  privilege  of  making  the 
upeecli,  (IS  th(!  forty-dollar  gold  nip<lal  previously  con- 
with  the  sjms'cIi  was  no  longer  awarded.  When 
'R<1  finislnsl  my  work  f(»r  the  session,  I ha<l  gone  to  the 
^iRntry  mid  rt'sted  till  .Monday  of  commencement  wwk, 
oflt*  •'  * *‘1  Rial  'vas  appalleil  to  find  mywlf 

niitt'”**^  for  the  ('incinnnti  Oration.  The  com- 

w on  medals  had  for  t wo  s(>Ksions  refuwd  to  let  me 

CO  Rfoinnl  (hat  an  assistant  professor 

Rii\'  *****  comi)e(<*  with  students,  and  the  possibility  of 
mo  I*'***'*’  i’'^i‘ii<b*<l  for  students,  being  conferre*!  upon 
one  *****  ’i‘*'’<‘i’  occiirriHl  to  me.  The  session  had  he«*n 
^ tan*ri****'***"^  Rtrain  on  my  energi<*H,  as,  m*ith  the  hours 
Hr  till Vt*  * "”**  lecture  nmms  six  hours  every  day; 

con  "*'**  ***^‘’*‘'*"  <lown  jihysically  and  mentally,  and 
RHsort<*T*'  i***'*  .***'  Rpeei’h  n*ady.  Moreover,  I had  often 
t'N’j'on  **  * ****^  RRlhing  but  a public  oration  stooil  be- 
So  1 w**"*  ******  ‘^^P^ORiR*  I should  let  the  diploma  go. 
i-ii  at  once  to  aee  (leneral  lx«e,  and  told  him  that 
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I was  not  eligible  for  the  honor,  citing  in  evidence  my 
exclusion  from  competition  for  medals.  lie  was  sur- 
prls(?d  and  indignant  when  he  learned  of  this  action  of 
the  committee,  or  rather,  its  chairman,  and  told  me  that 
I ought  to  have  reported  the  facts  to  him  at  the  time. 
“Rut,”  said  he,  “we  cannot  mend  one  wrong  by  doing 
another.  You  have  fulfilled  a condition  which  makes  it 
a financial  obligation  for  me  to  require  you  to  deliver 
an  oration  in  memory  of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  and 
you  must  deliver  it.”  The  interview  continued  for  some 
time,  one  of  the  professors  taking  part  in  it.  My  first 
thought  was  to  “let  the  diploma  go”;  but  that  thought 
was  only  momentary.  I was  loth  in  any  case  to  incur 
General  Lee’s  displeasure, — and  then  I was  assistant 
professor  with  the  prospect  of  early  promotion.  So 
the  speech,  such  as  it  was,  formed  part  of  the  final  ex- 
orcises,* and  that  too  despite  the  fact  (which  I did  not 
even  mention  to  Ixh.*)  that  my  physician  had  |)ositively 
forbidden  my  making  a speech  on  account  of  a very 
sore  throat.  When  tlie  speech  was  delivered,  Lee  did 
what  he  could  to  make  it  successful  by  seeming  greatly 
to  enjoy  some  atUmipts  at  humor  which  it  contained. 
Wlien  it  was  ended  there  was  brought  to  me  a beautiful 
bompiet  of  the  finest  flowers  with  the  congratulations  of 
Miss  Agnes  Ixh*. 

These  are  about  all  the  incidents  I have  to  narrate. 
General  lAHi’s  interest  in  the  students  has  often  been 
mentloiKKl,  such  as  his  attending  their  boat-races  and 
their  games  of  bns<‘l>nll  (football  not  being  yet  devel 
op(*<I),  and  even  suspending  exercises  when  there  wu** 
good  skating  on  North  River.  I may  add  that  when  the 
sophomon*  class  was  taken  out  to  suiwey,  usually  fur 
practical  as  well  as  e<lucational  purposes,  he  accompa 
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ni(Hl  us  on  “Traveler,”  and  I recall  the  pride  it  gave  me 
on  some  occasions  to  be  entrusted  with  the  compass  or 
the  level  in  making  ordinary  or  topographical  surveys, 
while  General  Lee  looked  on.  His  presence  made  the 
' Work  a pleasure  to  all. 

I am  often  asked  what  it  was  that  enabled  General 
Loe  to  e.xercise  such  wonderful  control  over  young  men. 
To  this  I have  one  answer:  “I  can  tell  you  exactly  how 
to  do  it.  First,  get  command  of  a great  army  and  for 
years  defeat,  heat  off,  and  haflle  vastly  superior  forces 
l>aving  vastly  superior  equipments.  When  you  have 
^l^ne  this.  I’ll  tell  you  the  rest” 

The  incidents  narrated  in  this  paper,  I am  aware,  are 
tor  the  most  part  very  trivial  when  taken  separately; 
t*ut  the  paper,  ns  a whole,  will  have  accomplished  its 
^'‘joct  if  it.s  perusal  adds  anything  to  the  reader’s  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Ilobert  E.  Ix?e. 
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A STUDENT’S  RECOLLECTION  OF  LEE 


BY  W. 


In  his  intercourse  with  college  students  General  I^ 
was  a nuMlel  of  kindnt'ss  and  courtesy,  but  I always  felt 
that  I was  in  the  prtisence  of  some  superior  being,  no 
ordinary  mortal.  No  one  ever  attempte<l  anything  like 
familiarity  with  the  great  Confe<lerate  chieftain.  When- 
ever he  visited  the  claas-room  Uie  students  would  rise 
in  their  seats  to  receive  him.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1866, 
the  first  anniversary  of  General  Ix^e’s  surrender,  one  of 
the  claRS4‘s  in  mathematics  was  sent  out  in  the  afternoon 
to  do  sons;  land  snn'(*ying.  Some  jieople  might  have 
Huppos('d  that  Generjil  I^ee  on  that  day  would  have  shut 
himself  up  in  his  hous(‘,  or  might,  Achilles-like,  “have 
sulked  in  his  tent.”  Hut  not  so.  The  class  was  sur- 
veying a part  of  the  collegi*  grounds  just  1k*1ow  the 
pres(*nt  gymnasium,  a for(>st  then,  a forest  now.  It  was 
my  duty  to  Is*  at  one  end  of  the  chain.  General  I..ee  ap- 
pear<“<l  on  tlie  sccuu*,  riding  “Traveler,”  as  ennrt  and 
proud  as  even*  he  api>ear(Hl  on  a Inittlefield.  lie  had 
(•ome  out  to  sis*  a idass  of  l>oys  at  their  colb>ge  work. 
As  h(*  rode  away  he  said  to  me,  “Now,  Mr.  W.,  you  must 
not  survey  this  field  as  the  man  did  who  measured  his 
land  with  a fox-skin  and  always  threw  in  the  tail!’ 
And  this  was  the  man  who  just  one  y<*ar  liefore,  amidst 
the  tears  of  thousands,  had  bidden  an  “affectionate  fare- 
well” to  tin*  soldiers  of  the  gramlest  army  that  was  ever 
marshaleil  upon  a field  of  conflict. 
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GENERAL  LEE’S  ADVICE  TO  TEACHERS 


IIY  rR()F.  ('1IARI.I58  A.  ORAVSa. 


Pr()f(*8s<)r  (^hnrles  A.  Graves,  of  the  Faculty  of 
in  the  University  of  Vir{,nnia,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a (•onv(U*sat.ion  he  had  with  General  i^hic 
is  a delightful  illustration  of  the  tactful  and  impressive 
manner  with  which  the  (^ollegi'-l’resident  conimiinicated 

advice  to  his  young  teachers: 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  isr*9’70,  the  session  before 
thmeral  Leif’s  death.  1 was  at  that  time  an  instructor 
i»  Washington  (N)llege.  As  1 was  passing  through  the 
colIejTi.  grounds  om^  day  1 was  met  hy  General  1/h?,  who, 
as  it  was  his  cusLuu,  impiinMl  itiiicerning  my  work  as  a 
teacher. 

“Good  morning,  .Mr.  Gravi's,”  said  he,  “how  are  you 
gettiiijr  oil  yvith  your  teaching?” 

“1  hidieve  1 am  <loing  fairly  well,  General,  was  my 
••eply. 

T'hiMi  G(>neral  ls‘e  said  : “May  1 give  you  one  piece  of 

advice  ?’» 

“Gf  course,”  1 resiiomhsl,  “I  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive it.” 

He  then  said;  “Alwavs  ol»si*iwe  the  stagenlriver s 
rule.” 

^Mmt  is  that.  General?” 

Always  tak(>  caiv  of  the  poor  horses,”  was  General 
•^'li’s  reply. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  GENERAL  LEE 


BT  WILUS  B.  SMITH. 


[Uillu  B.  Smith,  Em)..  is  S prominent  sttomej  st  U«  of  the  citj  of 
Richmond.  Ho  is  a Virginian,  and  was  edocaud  at  Uampden-Sidney 

“*•  with  General  Lee  during 

>hf>od  and  young  manhood  makes  hit  article  a most  intermting  one.J 


In  AujriiHf,  1803,  I wan  sitting  on  the  shatlj  side  of 
the  trunk  of  a walnut  tree  some  five  or  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, which  now,  according  to  the  recortls  which  we  have, 
showing  the  dale  when  one  of  mj  ancestors  took  his 
two-year-old  Imi.v  and  planted  it,  is  101  v.-ars  old.  I was 
studj  ing  alg(>hra  and  trying  to  get  ready  for  an  entrance 
in  the  junior  class  in  IlamiNlen  Sydney  College;  two 
giuithuni*!!  in  civilians'  dress  came  riding  up,  and  I met 
them,  and  (hey  asked  whether  my  father  and  mother 
wen;  at  home.  I invited  them  into  the  parlor  and  at 
onci*  w<*nt  and  told  my  mother  that  General  rA>e  was  in 
the  [Nirlor.  She  wanteil  to  know  at  once  how  I knew 
it  was  tieneral  lAe,  to  which  my  reply  was  that  nolKxIy 
in  the  world  <*xcept  (Jeneral  Ias*  could  look  as  grand  as 
that  man. 

It  was  General  Itols'ii  K.  Ixv  and  his  son.  General 
G.  . Ciistis  IsH*.  who  wen*  then  living  in  the  upi>er 
end  of  our  i-ounty  (Fowhatan,  Va.),  They  had  ridden 
sonn;  l4*n  or  tw<*lve  miles  to  return  a call  made  some 
da\H  pn‘viouN  by  my  fatht'r  and  a Major  I>eigfa,  who  had 
driven  up  shortly  after  hearing  (hat  the  General  had 
l<»rnte«|  in  the  up(N‘r  end  of  the  county,  and  carrieil  a 
choice  lot  of  peaches,  both  of  them  having  very  fine 
is'adi  ondianis,  and  some  other  fruits  and  ilelicacies. 
hverv’  one  in  the  whole  community,  on  hearing  of  Gen- 
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eral  Lee’s  arrival  with  his  family,  had  been  up  and  car 
ried  something  choice  in  the  way  of  aiding  people  w o 
were  just  starting  housekeeping,  and  especially  to  show 
their  love  for  General  Lee.  He  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Ooeke,  of  Cumherlaml  County,  who  had  offered  him  a 
1‘esidence  in  Powhatan,  also  owned  by  her. 

I at  once  went  off  to  the  orchard  and  brought  in  a 
basket  of  the  finest  peaches  1 could  find,  getting  back 
just  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  and  was  much  struck 
with  the  General’s  giving  his  horse.  Traveler,  some  of 
fb(‘  peaches,  and  willi  the  ease  with  which  the  horse 
ehewcHl  them  up  and  dropiMMl  out  the  seed.  The  call 
^’as  quite  a short  one,  as  the  General  had  ridden  about 
ten  miles  from  his  home  to  “Montrose,”  my  father’s 
i^^sidence,  and  had  about  two  miles  or  two  and  a half 
further  to  go  to  reach  Major  Ixiigh’s;  and  I really  had 
only  a f(>\v  words  to  say  to  General  I>ec.  I rememlier 
bis  talking,  though,  very  ])leasantly  to  me  about  the 
algebra,  which  1 was  just  commencing,  and  altout  my 
plans  for  going  to  college,  etc. 

^ little  over  two  years  nft<*r  tliis  first  interview,  I had 
gi-aduatiMl  at  Ilamixhm-Sydney  and  decidwl  to  try  for 
a Master’s  degrtn'  at  General  I^ee’s  I’niversity  and  not 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  1 went  on  a canal  Isnit 
fu  T^'xington,  Va.,  with  a letter  from  my  uncle,  who 
Was  one  of  the  Hoard  of  Visitors,  intnxlucing  me  to 
same  of  the  professors,  but  fi'eling  that  it  was  a little 
awkward  to  jm'smit  such  letters  to  perfect  strangers, 
•^ad,  having  met  General  Ixh*  Iwfore,  I decido<l  to  report 
to  his  otllce  at  once.  1 walkinl  in  and.  very  much  to  my 
"uriirisc*,  h(^  cnlbnl  me  by  my  name  and  asko<l  about  my 
P'H)pie.  I ,joubtful  whether  he  really 

bad  locabsl  me,  however,  but  he  followed  it  up  with 
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asking,  mo  nlmut  a nol^dibor,  Mrs. , and  her  bovs, 

and  ine  an  amusinji  account  of  her  bringing  one 
oy  aft<.r  the  other  to  l)e  presented  to  him,  and  begging 

tl,r.  T 

On.  of  those  boys  afton^anls  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton am  joo,  and  is  now  on  the  l)ench  of  the  Court  of 
App.M.18  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  States. 

. I have  mention, Hi  this  as  sl.owing  the  wonderful  fac- 
.y  w iich  Oenoral  Iav  had  of  recognition.  .\t  the  time 
Oiat  I met  him  I think  he  had  not  accepted  the  Presi- 
dency  of  Washington  College,  .^bout  that  time,  he  had 
rt«‘*-lin.Hl  a handsome  offer  from  some  Northern  insur- 
e<.  (onipain,  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  know 
ynongh  als.iit  insurance  to  accept  a large  salarr  and 
tJike  a imsition  which  would  induo-  those  who  hail  con- 
Mouci,  in  him  to  invest  their  scanty  means  in  a way 
which  ,»ossibIy  wonid  not  Ik-  to  their  ad%-antage.  He 
had  his  family  to  support  He  necessarily  felt  keenly 
n*  failnr,*  of  the  gn-at  conflict,  and  could  see  then  the 
dark  clouds  of  the  roHinstnicUon,  which  were  to  be 
m,)r,.  .lisastrous  than  had  Isen  the  »ar,  and  of  course 
rouhl  not  Ik-  supimis.hI  to  pay  any  special  attention  to  a 
roiintry  Iwiy  fonri.H-n  or  fifto-n  ontrs  ol,|.  Yet  more  than 

two  ,><>nrs  afterwanls  he  did  rt-cogniie  that  boy  in- 
stantly. ^ 


I «I)ent  two  years  at  Washington  and  rniversitj 
as  a student,  f, -aching  the  last  year  as  .Xmistant  Profeie 
wyr  in  MatiH-mntics  for  two  hours  a day,  ami  during  the 
whole  time  I cannot  n-call  any  complaint  by  any  one  .»f 
the  Rtud.-nfs  or  the  faculty  of  Ceneral  Isk-’s  manage- 
mont  of  the  instlfiitinn.  Of  course  he  did  not  teach  any 
c aanea,  but  he  visibnl  the  clans  nsHna  and  neerowl  to 
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devote  liis  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  siKH  ially  interested  in  and  paid  si>ecial  attention  to 
th(*  various  iiniirovements  which  were  bdnj;  made  in 
grounds  and  huildings. 

When  a student  had  mishehavcHl  and  appeared  U)  be 
ineorri};il)le,  he  was  sent  to  General  Lee’s  office,  and 
almost  universally,  after  a few  kind  wonls  t'ouphsl 
'vith  a firm  statement  of  what  would  be  expected  from 


liiin,  he  went  out  with  a determination,  which  was  pen- 
orally  carried  out,  that  he  would  in  the  future  avoid 
givinp  tin?  authorities  any  more  trouble.  Collepe  bo>8 
'll  those  days  were  as  they  are  now,  as  the  whole  town 
Lexinpton  knew,  and  even  the  town  cows,  some  of 
''’hich  had  becm  made  to  make  involuntarj'  trips  up  long 
nights  of  Htejis  to  the  nsitation  nsmis  on  the  upp«'r 
doors  of  the  building.  Some  iirofmsors  were  liked  and 
ol)('y(*d  w’ithout  trouble,  and  some  were  almost  hat«l  b\ 
^uie  of  the  students.  Sometinn*s  whole  classt's  would 


almost  in  o]M*n  rebcdlion,  but  whenever  there  was  any 
fi’ouhhi,  if  it,  lH‘eame  neeejwary  and  could  not  l»e  setthsl 
''’ithout  it,  it  was  always  settleil  and  with  nniversjil 
Batisfaetion  by  a word  or  two  from  General  Ixh*. 

Gecasionally  Ik*  would  invite  some  of  the  students  to 
dis  home  to  little  (‘utertainments,  which  wen*  given  by 
^'•s  family,  and  then*,  as  els<*when*,  he  was  always  the 
grand,  dignified  gentleman;  but  with  it  all,  however, 
gonial  ami  pb*asant. 


lie  whole  student  Isidy,  as  the  nmimunity  at  large, 
understood  thoroughly  fn»m  everything  he  did  or  said 
l^dat  his  idea  was  that  the  South  should  look  to  the  fu- 
'1*^  with  hojM!  and  courage,  but  without  feeling,  or 
^'<1*  ndmittiiig  that  then*  was  any  cause  of  shame  for 
P**  past;  that  she  should  control  her  own  government 
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with  her  own  people,  and  should  keep  alive  her  own  tra- 
ditions,  fighting  for  them  in  a square  and  honorable 
manner;  that  she  should- obej  the  law,  bat  without 
fawning  upon  the  conqueror,  or  joining  him  in  any  fur- 
ler  attacks  upon  Southern  rights  and  civilization. 

General  Ixje’s  visits  to  the  clas.ses  were  not  simplv 
perfunctory,  but  he  showed  an  interest  and  wonderful 
attention  to  details.  Our  class  in  civil  engineering  had 
as  one  of  its  e.xerci.se8  a survey  and  map  of  the  imme- 
diately surrounding  country,  and  in  looking  over  it  he 
showetl  a wonderful  technical  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
detail,  such  as  I apprehend  a modem  graduate  fresh 

nun  West  Point  would  show  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 


Almost  every  day  General  Ix>e  could  be  seen  riding 
a ong  the  strcvt  lending  from  his  home,  going  or  return- 
ing, ah\n3s  in  a quiet,  dignified  pace,  hut  on  many  a 
aturdny,  two  or  three  miles  from  (own,  when  I was  out 
in  (he  woods  with  a gun,  I would  hear  (he  clattering  of 
a horse’s  hoofs  and  saw  the  General  coming  down  the 
road  at  a brisk  gallop,  when  he  was  away  off,  as  he  sup- 
posetl,  out  of  sight  of  every  one  else. 

lie  took  Rpe<inl  inten-st  in  all  the  athletic  pursuits 
of  (he  s(u(len(s,  and  in  recognition  of  this,  and  al.so  in 
her  interest  in  our  lioat  club,  we  always  claimed  his 
uiughter,  .Miss  .Mildred,  as  our  Commodore.  So  also 
knew  iiiKin  whom  we  could  depend  for  aid  in  our 
literary  societies.  I recall  a meeUng  of  our  societies  at 
whidi  he  was  prt'sent  and  his  advocating  something 
which  he  urginl  would  lx*  advantageous  on  the  occasion, 
nnd  his  using  the  wonl  ‘eclat”  with  the  proper  French 
pronunciation,  nnd  our  feeling  that  he  was  almost  too 
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grand  a man  to  be  bothering  himself  with  the  words  or 
pronunciation  of  the  volatile  French. 

Lexington  wa.s  then  without  railroad  facilities,  hav- 
ing to  depend  entirely  on  stage  coaches  and  canal  boats, 
nnd  it  was  larg<'ly  due  fo  his  advice  and  aid  that  a rail- 
road up  the  valley  was  built  to  iL  In  this  and  other 
nuittei>s  the  iieople  of  the  town  felt  that  he  was  not  in 
sympatliy  with  those  who  spent  their  time  bewailing  the 
<lesolation  and  results  of  the  war. 

f^n  Sunday  he  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance  of 
tlie  services  of  his  own,  the  Episcopal  church,  conducted 
% General  Pendleton,  who  after  his  faithful  service 
during  the  war  in  the  artillery  had  returned  again  to 
^'is  duties  as  an  Ey)isco])al  clergA'inan. 

General  Lee  impressiHl  uimn  all,  without  any  lectur- 
ing, that  “Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the  English 
iRUguag(*.”  Wlu'rever  h(‘  went,  whatever  he  did  or  said, 
i’lds  noble  (Miristian  gentleman  gave  to  all  a new  under- 
standing of  the  statement  of  Scripture,  that  man  was 
•Bade  in  the  image  of  (lod  Himself. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  ANNE  CARTER  LEE 


BT  T.  J.  TA'nx>R. 

[Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor  ig  one  of  the  nxMt  ueeful  and  scholarly  Baptist  min- 
isterg  of  North  Carolina.  For  nineteen  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Warrenton.] 

In  tlie  earl^-  part  of  the  War  between  the  States,  the 
wife  and  daiifrliters  of  General  lA?e  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  their  l)eautiful  home  at  Arlington,  and  reside 
elsewhere.  Richmond,  being  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  naturally  selected  by  them  as  a place  of  per- 
manent residence.  There  they  lived,  and  did  what  they 
could  for  the  comfort  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  Richmond  hospitals. 

In  the  summer  of  1SG2,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  daughters 
canu^  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  Warren  County, 
familiarly  known  as  Jones’  Springs,  and  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  William  Duke  Jones,  the  proprietor  of  that  once 
famous  watering  place.  The  hope  that  these  healinjj 
waters  might  r(‘stx»re  the  health  of  her  daughter  .\nne 
was  douI>tl(‘ss  the  motive  that  induce<l  Mrs.  Lee  to  visit 
Warren  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  memorable  sum- 
mer of  18(!2.  Rut  her  hopes  were  vain;  for  her  daugh- 
ter continued  to  decline,  until  the  20th  of  Octolier,  when 
she  di(Hl. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  impo®' 
sible  to  convey  the  Isnly  to  her  far  off  Virginia  honx?, 
and  bury  her  in  the  midst  of  her  anct*stors.  Therefore* 
sIh*  was  buricsl  in  the  Jones'  graveyard,  which  is  about 
a half  a mile  fnun  the  Springs,  where  her  IsHly  still 
sl(H*{>H  in  the  shadows  of  many  cellars  and  two  spreading 
chestnut  tns^s  that  stand  as  sentinels  around  this 
bivouac  of  tlie  diad. 


CEXERAL  LEE  S BESIDE.NCE  IX  LEXIXGTOX,  VIBGIXIA.  WIIEBE  HE  WED. 
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Soon  after  her  death  the  ladies  of  the  community,  led 
by  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Jones,  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a monument  to 
ber  memory.  Funds  for  this  purpose  were  collected 
fi’oiu  only  Warren  County  women,  and  Zerald  Crowder, 
a Confederate  soldier  from  Warren  County,  was  de- 
tailed by  Oeneral  Bragg,  another  son  of  old  Warren,  to 
^ut  the  monument.  General  Bragg  kept  General  Lee 
ignorance  of  this  detail,  knowing  that  if  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  he  would  not  permit  it.  Owing  to  unfavor- 
able conditions,  the  monument  was  not  finislunl  and 
neady  for  unveiling  until  the  summer  of  1866.  The 
tadies  in  charge  of  the  matter  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  unveiling,  and  James  Barron  Hope,  of  Nor- 
folk, was  secured  as  orator  of  the  day.  General  Lee 
compelled  to  decline  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
^adios  t()  he  present;  hut  Generals  G.  W.  Custis  Lee  and 
. • F.  Lee  came  and  joined  the  citizens  of  the  county 

^ paying  this  trihuL'  of  love  to  the  menion'  of  their 
sister. 

y ^^thoiigh  General  Ixie  could  not  be  present  at  the  un- 
^ * 'ag  of  the  monument,  three  years  later,  that  is  to 
^ in  18(i{)j  ill  companj’  with  his  daughter  Agnes,  he 
<rro  grave.  This  visit  was  characteristic  of  the 

lie  ^.  *^''*'^^**^**^-  ffn  would  not  permit  his  coming  to  be 
fbe  county;  but  came  without  ostentation 
his^i*  !*^^’  almost  unattended,  visited  the  grave  of 
Piiest  nved  child.  While  in  Warrenton  he  was  the 
prose  'Tnbn  White,  where  those  who  heard  of  his 

everv^^^^  them  called  on  him,  and  showed  him 

f^^^aible  mark  of  loving  esteem. 

niovo^l^  family  might  re- 

ody  of  Anne  TjCo  to  T>exington;  but  General 
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Their  father’s  faith  they  sought  to  hold 
A changeless  trust — 

Was  this  their  crime? — These  tombs  enfold 
No  perjured  dust! 

Not  they  who  sought  when  strife  began 
To  rend  apart 

This  age-built  heritage  of  man. 

Our  Nation’s  Chart. 


Not  theirs  to  cringe  when  whelming  foes 
llnmd-fronted  swept 

Their  shattered  lines.— Unto  the  close 
^Vas  honor  kept 

Their  cause  was  lost? — Howe'er  that  be; 
Not  with  the  dead 

Shall  slt“ep  the  swerveless  loyalty 
For  which  they  bled! 

Upon  the  newer  Chart  that  liears 
The  Nation’s  seal, 

No  b]o(Ml-writ  pledg«*  truer  than  theirs 
Shall  time  rcveail. 

Then  let  the  bitterness  of  strife 
Forgotten  fade 

Until  the  Nation’s  larger  life 
He  i)erf<*ct  made; 

Till  one  great  heart  throbs  full  and  deep 
To  all  the  woe: 

For  they  who  here  low-tented  sleep 
Would  have  it  so. 
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Como,  ye  who  love  the  laureled  brow 
That  valor  bears, 

Plac'e  here  your  wreathed  jjarlaiids  now, 
EmbathcHl  with  tears. 

And  ye,  ()  South  winds,  hither  blow 
Above  the  tomb, 

Soothiufj  with  rcMiuiems  sweet  and  low 
Its  i)rimal  }?loom. 

And  last,  ye  Hosts  that  hover  near 
The  hallowed  grave, 

Hreathe  benedictions  on  them  here — 
The  fallen  brave! 
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THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  TRIBUTES  TO  LEE 

AN  ENGLISH  GENERAL'S  TRIBUTE 


BT  FIXLD-UABSnAL  T18O0OXT  WOLSKUT. 


Every  incident  in  my  visit  to  General  Lee  is  indelibly 
stamped  on  my  memory.  I have  taken  no  special  trouble 
to  remember  all  he  said  to  me  then  and  during  subse- 
Quent  conversations,  and  yet  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  recol- 
lection. But  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  he  wR* 
the  ablest  general,  and  to  me,  seemed  the  greatest  man 
I ever  conversed  with ; and  yet  I have  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  Von  Moltkc  and  Prince  Bismarck,  and  at 
least  upon  one  occasion  ha/l  a very  long  and  intensely 
interesting  conversation  with  the  latter.  General  Ix-e 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  ever  seriously  impressed 
and  awed  me  with  their  natural,  their  inherent  great- 
ness. Forty  3'ears  have  come  and  gone  since  our  meot- 
yet  the  majesty  of  his  manly  bearing,  the  genial 
winning  grace,  the  swoetness  of  his  smile  and  the  im- 
pressive dignity  of  his  old-fashioned  style  of  address, 
come  Iwick  to  me  amongst  the  most  cherished  of  my 
recollections.  His  greatness  made  me  humble,  and  I 
never  felt  my  own  individual  insignificance  more  keenly 
than  I did  in  his  presence.  His  was  a beautiful  charac- 
ter, and  of  him  it  might  truthfully  be  written:  “1° 
righteousness  he  did  judge  and  make  war.” 
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AN  ENGLISH  POET’S  TRIBUTE  TO  LEE 

nY  PHILIP  BTANIIOP*  WORSIXT, 

>^ellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  ColIcRe.  Oxford,  KnRland,  xccompsojylnf  a presented  eopr 
of  hts  Translation  of  The  Iliad. 

“To  General  IL  E.  Loo— the  most  sUinless  of  living  commander*,  and 
**ccpt  in  fortune,  the  grentesL” 

The  grand  old  bard  that  never  dies, 

Receive  him  in  our  English  tongue. 

I send  thee,  hut  with  weeping  eyes. 

The  story  that  he  sung. 

Thy  Troy  is  fallen,  the  dear  land 

Is  inarriHl  beneath  the  similer’s  heel, 

I cannot  trust,  my  trembling  hand 
To  write  the  things  I fetd. 

Oh,  realm  of  tombs!  but  let  her  bear 
This  bla/.on  to  the  last  of  times: 
nation  rose  so  white  and  fair, 

Or  fell  so  pur<>  of  crimes. 

widow’s  moan,  the  orphan’s  wail 
Come  round  the<‘,  yet  in  truth  be  strong: 
-'lernal  right,  though  all  else  fail. 

Can  nev(*r  be  made  wrong. 

angid’s  heart,  an  angel’s  month, 

Not  Homer’s,  could  alone  for  me 
ynin  W(.I|  the  great,  Confeilerate  South, 

Virginia  first,  and  ls>e! 
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BENJAMIN  H.  HILL’S  TRIBUTE 


He  was  a foe  without  halo,  a friend  without  treachery, 
a soldier  without  crueJty; 

A victor  without  opprcMsion,  and  a victini  without  niuf' 
murinjf; 

He  was  a Christian  without  hypocrisy,  and  a man  with- 
out {^lile; 

He  was  a Cjpsar  without  his  ambition;  Fmicrick  with- 
out his  tyranny; 

Napoleon  without  his  s(*lflshneiw;  and  Washingt4)0  with- 
out his  reward. 
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general  LEE’S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER 


nr  OKNKHAL.  JUUAK  CABS. 


IThi*  Memorial  Numlier  in  honor  of  fteoBral  R.  K.  hqnn»  with 
*•^0  "Oenernra  Order*”  iK*ued  by  (lenrr*!  Stephen  D.  Commnndinj 
Unite<|  Oonfe<lerate  Vnteran*.  and  i*  fittingly  rloaed  by  an  artiele  by 
fM'nernl  Julian  S.  Carr,  Commanding  the  North  Carolina  DirUion.  It 
«»  highly  gratifying  to  receive  hi*  word*  of  n-arm  oownienilation.  It 
Iw  po**ihle  to  print  Oeneral  Carr'*  *t*t«neaU  in  the  foew  of  a 
^^fulnr  magazine  artiele,  hut  we  prefer  to  lay  them  before  o«r  reader* 
Exactly  a*  he  wrote  them,  that  i*,  a*  a peraonal  letter  U»  the  Editor*.] 

Ix'lialf  of  tho  X«)rih  ('imtlina  ( 'onfcdcratp  Vetpran* 
AKNocinjj,,,,^  of  whifh  I havtf  Iltp  jiTPat  honor  of  h<Mn{; 

• *«jop.(}(m,,f„l  (’omiuHu^jjujr^  I nioxl  ht'artilv  thank  ton 
ih(«  .lanuarv  iuiiiiIht  of  The  Wake  For- 
SriiDKNT  to  thp  lionor  (»f  thpt*p  {;rantl  nipn,  and  de* 
*•••>;  tli(‘  iKHti(>  to  tlip  iniuKirtal  l/t*. 

ant  ’’“'""‘L''  hiindmllh 

aial"* 'drthday  <tf  (tpnpml  Ilobcrt  K.  I>?p» 
^-aia***'  ***^**^  ****■'  '*  F”*'!***’*'*  Confptlprate 

•'prvL?  "*'*‘P<*vt*r  ttiip  pxIhIm.  to  havp  npprial  mpmorial 
K‘*ntl(>”  *'*  ''“iior  of  till*  jjrpat  ('hipftian  and  ChriMian 
^Biitif'T*  aitnlvprxary  douhtlpwi  innpirrd  thp 

'I'litpH*'  *''“**^^*'^  your  Mpiiiorial  niimlipr,  and  I am 
lunij  \yj[!  ‘‘Vpry  loyal,  loving;  tn*n  of  our  drar  Sonth- 
and  '**’**’^‘’'*‘*F‘  niKl  pnjtty  y«»ur  nplpmlid  publira* 
Ntrrtl  sinpprrly.  Afrain.  in  hrhalf  of 

^‘xl  *”^***'*’‘  '‘‘FTanK,  1 thank  you  and  pray  yi>a 

luptitloii  'n'*'**  * *'^”'**  **  amlan  for  mp 

>nt  to  North  Carolina  wddipm  flpncral  |g*p 
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gave  Ill's  highest  public  expression  of  appreciation  of  any 
troops  in  liis  army. 

lion.  John  II.  Wheeler,  an  eminent  North  Carolinian, 
in  “Kemlni.scences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Carolina  and 
Eminent  North  Carolinians,”  says,  “That  General  Lee, 
seeing  the  lust  gallant  and  fruitless  charge  at  Appomat- 
tox, which  was  made  by  tlie  division  commanded  by 
Rryan  Grime.s,  Senior  Major-General  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son’s corps,  a gallant  North  Carolinian,  asked,  “What 
troops  are  those?”  When  told  that  it  was  a North  Caro- 
lina division,  his  placid  face  brightened,  and  he  ex- 
claiiiKHl,  ‘God  bless  North  Carolina ! She  is  the  first  and 
last  in  every  cliargi*.’  ” 

riiis  encomium  from  the  pi-erless  I>e<*  is  a rich  heri- 
tag(*,  and  a prem’ous  legacy,  besides  lieing  a great  compli- 
ment to  the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina  in  the  War  l)0- 
tween  the  States — ISni-’rM,  for  they  were  all  eipially 
bnive  and  courageous,  and  is  appriHriated  and  n‘mcm- 
lM‘r(*d  by  all  of  us  survivors.  The  North  Carolina  sol- 
di(‘rs  in  the  army  of  North  Virginia  loved.  re.spected 
and  trusted  Stonewall  Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  Joseph  E- 
Johnston,  and  all  other  gr<*at  Confederate  commanders; 
but  it  was  to  General  Iam»  that  their  hearts  went  out  in 
fullest  love  and  confidence. 

During  the  encampment  the  past  summer  at  Mon'hcad 
City,  I was  nuthorize<]  to  appoint  a committee  for  the 
purpos<*  of  installing  a Memorial  Window  in  old  Hland- 
ford  Church,  near  Petersburg.  Va.,  to  the  memorj*  of  the 
North  Carolina  dead,  who  fell  in  defense  of  Richmond 
and  Pet(*rsburg.  In  olKslience  to  the  said  resolution.  I 
oonstittitcfl  that  committee  as  follows:  Col.  IT.  A.  Lon- 
don. PittslK)n*.  Chief  of  Staff  and  Adjutant-General 
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North  Carolina  Confederate  Veterans  Association;  Maj. 
Ashley  Horne,  Clayton;  Maj.  J.  J.  Wolfenden,  New 
I^ern;  Major  W.  A.  Smith,  Ansonville;  all  members  of 
the  Confederate  staff  of  the  Association;  and  Col.  Theo. 
I'"-  Davidson,  of  Asheville.  It  is  proposed  that  old  Bland- 
ford  Chnrch  become  a Confederate  Valhalla,  Already 
throe  of  the  former  Confederate  States  have  installed 
memorial  windows  to  the  memory  of  their  dead  sons. 


North  Carolina  will  be  the  fourth  to  do  so. 

T'lie  window  will  be  executed  by  Tiffany,  of  New  York, 
*^nd  the  committee  have  decided  that  the  inscription 
^pon  the  window  shall  be,  “God  bless  North  Carolina,” 
^'Rned,  l{.  1^0(1 — fac-simile  of  General  I^ee’s  signa- 

ture giving  thereby  to  the  ages  General  Lee’s  estimate 
and  tribute  to  North  Carolina’s  brave  soldiers. 

window  will  also,  bear  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 


Stati 


and  the  further  exprt'ssion,  “In  memory  of  40.275 


ous  sons  of  North  Carolina,  who  laid  down  their 


Rlori 

uimn  their  country’s  altar  at  her  call  to  arms.” 

'rough  the  kindness  of  that  gnmt  and  good  woman, 

D-  L.  Marks,  President  of  the  I.ndies'  Memorial  As- 

®‘^ciation  of  Petersbiirg,  I am  enabled  to  make  you  a 

oan  of  a Plnndford  Church  for  use  in  this 

issue. 


"iwurance  of  my  sense  of  appreciation 

10  honor  bestowed  upon  mv  Conf«Hlerate  comrades, 
* i*muain, 

faithfully,  Jitlian  S.  Carr, 

Ocnrral  Comvwttdinfj  the  Xorth  Carolina 

VnUrd  Confederate  A^tforiation. 


Rouer-  ii  ronnection,  allow  me  to  state  a fact  not 

sepiojj  ^ l^imwn,  but  easily  corrolmrated.  In  case  any 
ii'ishaj)  overtaking  General  l^ee,  he  had  desig- 
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naUnl  that,  true,  pure,  brave,  lovable  North  Carolinian, 
(Jeneral  Robert  F.  Hoke,  to  snrceed  him  in  command  of 
the  Army  as  Commander-in-Chief.  This  must  be  pecu- 
liarly p^ratifyinp  to  every  loyal  North  Carolinian  who 
sees  in  Gen.  H.  F.  Hoke — so  much  in  character,  in  phy- 
sique, in  his  unyielding:  int<^ity,  his  obligation  to  duty, 
to  remind  them  of  the  peerless  Iah‘.  In  fact,  almost  his 
counterpart,  or  as  the  world  would  say,  his  “double.” 


*'l'"  lU.ANhI-'uHli  ClU'IK'H,  Tint  VaI.MALI.A  OF  TWK  (N»Jtlltl»K*AT* 
Ilril.T  IN  I7S.S. 


Ill**  followiiiK  'vctv  fomui  written  »n>on  tt<  walls  altout  IWI: 


on  art  rimnlillim  t.xln.t,  olil  |>lli 
Ai.  i"’"  •>«'<trMlnK  to  thy  rail. 

' roiiiHl  thee  |n  thy  loiioMnpir. 
>"K»lhelvy  tothowall. 
WiTT'"'''’®'’’'  "ff ’•'•atl»Tc<I  now 

“'y  'hfll'e. 

In  '|  '*^**""  "hern  aiithrm«  i 

"'-'■‘y-of  ■ Anl.l  UoKHyn,." 


Mow  doth  ambltlaa'*  Uk*  wtna— 
How  drool*  Ibe  aplilt  >ow ! 

W>  hwr  the  dKunt  dty't  diD. 

Tbe  dead  arr  mot*  b«4ow ; 

The  sun  that  sboaa  upoa  Ibdr  palbs 
Now  (ltd*  Ibdr  lonaly  arwAos: 

The  aaiihyrs  that  oac*  (anned  th*tr  brows 
Tbc  aram  above  Ibeva  waves. 


And  hB.ily  slim,  ,|,p  wandeilna 

,.^'Uereon'lnyear.Konehy. 

Thrnrr  ‘"•"f*  < 
The  iV  ‘•"’"iKh; 

That  "J  f'«'‘ 




«)hl  could  we  call  Ibe  WMay  back 
Who'ee  aalbered  here  In  vain— 
W'ho've  carelew  roved  wbete  we  do  now . 

Wbo'll  never  aeee  acaln : 

How  would  our  weary  soots  be  tlirred. 

To  meet  (be  earned  aaae 
or  the  lovely  and  lb*  beaoUAil— 

The  llabls  of  olb**  days. 
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EDITOR’S  PORTFOLIO 
OSCAR  R.  MANGUM.  Editor 

'^Notebyth  **''*^*'  polu'y  of  the  Facility  Edi- 

P»cuity  Editor  pTuctico  conscientiously  the  art  of 

self-effaci'iiieiit.  He  has  endt*avortHl  to  coii- 
his  activiti(*s  to  friendly  criticism  and  whoU^heartod 
*^tieourn<r(^nn;ii<,  ,)f  our  yoiin|jf  writers.  Hut  on  an  m-ca- 
'^•ou  siicli  as  the  jirestuit,  when  he  has  rec(*ivi*d  such  si};- 
•‘•d  favors  from  many  friends,  he  could  justly  he  accustsi 
lii<rratitiid(‘,  did  he  not  steji  from  liehind  his  veil  of 
*^L‘lnsion  and  exltnid  to  them  his  sincere  thanks. 

^0  those  who  have  contrihntiMl  to  this  Memorial  Nuui- 
Le  desires  to  record  not  only  his  own  personal  prati- 
* hilt  also  the  cordial  thanks  of  our  Literarj*  Socie- 
to  which  Thk  Student  helonps. 
kill  r testify  to  his  pnnit  appn*ciation  of  the 

wT  authorities  of  his  Alma  Mater — the 

^ diifrton  mn]  j Universitv— <*stH.H*iallv  to  I’n'sident 

11.  1)0,  • ‘ 

the 


and  I*rof(‘ssor  W.  !>»  Conte  Stevens, 
dliist'-^  ^•***'**  electro-plnt<*s  from  which  the  eipht 

thiu  "‘‘Te  made,  that  add  a distinct  interest  to 

kolds  in  pratefnl  recopnition  the  encourape- 
assislaiiee  of  a numher  of  pimtlemen,  without 
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whose  aid  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  bring  this 
undertaking  to  complete  success.  Among  them  are  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-student,  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  of 
Ravensworth,  Va.,  Senator  John  W.  Daniel  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Col.  Archer  Anderson  and  Captain  W.  Gor- 
don  McCabe  of  Richmond,  Mr.  S.  Z.  Ammen,  Editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Profes.sor  D.  H.  Dill  of  Raleigh,  and 
Profes.sor  Edward  S.  Joynes  of  South  Carolina  Univer- 
81  y,  who  as  a young  teacher  was  a member  of  General 
Lees  I< acuity  at  Washington  College. 

In  conclusion,  he  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  received  from  Professor  Joynes:  “I 
congratulate  you  on  your  appropriate  and  patriotic  pur- 
po8(‘.  We  cannot  too  greatly— as  college  men— honor 
General  I^,  and  you  could  do  no  nobler  sendee  than 
offer  his  example,  on  the  centennial  of  his  birth,  to 
the  young  men  of  your  college  and  of  the  South.” 


The  Lee  Centen-  ^ t-o  devote  this  number  of  our 

niai  Memorial  magazine  to  the  niemon'  of  that  matchless 
chieftain  of  the  South,  who  turned  his  back 
on  ambition,  stopping  his  ears  to  the  tempting  calls  of 
tlie  strong,  and  heard  the  cry  for  help  from  the  weak. 
Py  this  “he  set  an  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  duty  for  duty’s  sake  unequaled”  in  the  annals  of  war. 

le  world  is  beginning  more  and  more,  since  the  storm 
of  passion  has  cleareil  away,  to  see  the  sublimity  of  his 
charneter  and  the  nobleness  of  his  life;  and  when  preju- 
dice in  this  land  shall  no  longer  be  in  the  human  breast, 
Im  will  be  recognized  in  America  as  in  England  and 
throughout  the  world,  ns  the  greatest  general,  taken  all 

•n  nil,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  given  birth  to.  1“ 
truth—  ** 
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“ He  was  Ciesar  without  his  ambition,  Frederick  without  his  tyranny; 
Napoleon  without  his  selfishness;  and  Washington  without  his  reward.” 


‘‘Wo  honor  him  now,  and  posterity  will  venerate  his 
iiitmo.  And  after  centuries  have  rolled  by — when  all  his 
contemporaries  shall  have  passtKi  into  obscurity,  the 
name  of  Leo,  like  that  of  Washington,  will  still  be  lumi- 
Jious  with  a lustre  of  glory,  and  his  fame  will  be  per- 
IHituated  as  the  noblest,  the  knightliest,  and  the  most 
‘llustrious  patriot  wlio  ever  drew  sword  in  his  country’s 
cause.” 


Tiik  Studknt  Editors  are  glad,  therefore,  to  turn 
^ide  from  their  usual  custom  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
Itobei  t E.  Lee.  And  we  wish  to  thank  with  all  our 
hearts  the  men — the  contributors  and  supixirters — for 
tlnnr  gcuumous  kindness  iu  writing  for  us,  thereby  mak- 


'*^8  po.ssihle  this  Centennial  Memorial  of  I.-ee.  We 
add  tlmt  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  numlier 
that  tlie  contributions  come  from  burning  limirts 
'tflanie  with  the  love  of  Ix^e.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
these  articles  arii  written  bv  men  who  knew  IjCc,  and  by 


know 


Hig  him,  they  have  been  able  to  give  first-hand 


I } X...  XX,  - 

*iowlpd{r(»  rea.son  this  issue  is  of  great  value, 

^'^•'ce  the  uKMi  who  arc*  able  to  give  jiersonal  knowledge 

t'Ce  ar(»  fast  disappemring — they  will  soon  all  l>e  gone. 

‘^'though  forty  veai*s — fortv  liard  vears — have  come 
ami 

the 


8oue,  their  admiration  for  their  great  Chieftain — 


'dol  of  fi,,,  ^outh — has  not  diminishe<l,  but  rather  has 
foil"**  with  the  (light  of  time.  These  men.  who 

through  thos(‘  bloo<ly  Irnttles,  and  who 
day  * ***"’“  followed  him  to  death,  stop  now  in  their  busy 
evening  of  their  useful  lives — to  tell  the  story 
tow  *^'H^hful  commander  and  to  bring  their  offering 
?*d  the  perpetuation  of  his  blessed  memory.  Surely 


lab 


of  lovo. 
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Much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  old 
South — it  was  a glorious  South — but  this 
one  thing  was  a serious  defect,  her  indiffer- 
ence to  her  heroes.  True  she  was  too  busy  making  men 
and  a nation  to  consider  individuals — but  out  of  those 
conditions  was  horn  a neglect  for  our  sacred  spots  and 
men.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  lost  our  hirtliright.  The  world  knows  of  Plymouth 
Hock,  Uwington  and  Paul  Hevere,  but  they  know  little 
of  Jamestown,  Hoanoke,  Alamance,  and  Betsy  Dowd— 
the  Paul  Kevere  of  North  Carolina,  Besides  this  we 
have  lost  the  liome  of  ^ladison.  The  home  of  Jefferson 
is  owned  by  a Northern  Jew,  and  Lee’s  mansion,  Arling' 
ton,  has  been  pollutcnl,  and  its  sacredne.ss  to  the  South 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  Imh'u  made  a Feileral 
Cemetor\%  having  bodies  hurie<I  up  to  the  mansion’s  door. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  shames  of  the  agt^s  to  ttike  this  siKit.  so 
sjicre<l  to  every  Southern  heart,  and  make  it  the  burying 
ground  of  the  enemy. 

Tndml — 

“ Onr  Troy  ha.<i  fallen,  the  dear  land 
Is  marred  beneath  the  spoiler’s  heel, 

I can  not  trust  my  tremblint;  hand 
To  write  the  things  I feel.” 

t'\)r  y(‘ars  we  have  Imhui  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
without  purpose,  liaving  no  national  power,  and  many 
of  our  sacnnl  siK)ts  owne<l  by  others.  In  ndum  for  this 
liT(‘i)arjihle  los.s,  what  have  we  gjiinetl?  This,  we  have 
learned  to  love  our  heroes,  and  our  Southland.  t)ur 
fac(‘s  are  turned  toward  the  morning.  The  future  i*’ 
radiant  with  hope,  for  the  golden  age  of  the  South  is 
yet  to  be.  The  time  will  assuretlly  come  when  our 
sacred  spots  will  l)e  ours  again,  and  onr  lost  birthright 
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^ill  bo  won  back.  Lee,  in  his  last  days,  saw  a vision  of 
tkis,  and  ho  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  with  the  youth 
the  South,  who  were  the  men  of  the  future.  The  in- 
spiration of  those  days  is  grandly  exhibited  in  the  re- 
^'lilding  of  the  South  as  it  were  in  a day. 


The  cover  design  of  tliis  number  is  a cut 

* he  Cover 

made  from  Miss  Dixie  Washington  Li^ach’s 
I^ee  Memorial  Calendar,  which  she  kindly 
us.  The  (hilendar  is  jiaintixl  in  colors,  giving  the 
birthplace  of  Le(‘,  Stratford,  the  old  home,  Arlington, 
bis  own  picture  surrounded  by  the  four  flags  of  the  Cou- 
f^oracy,  his  crc'st,  motto,  and  signature.  It  is  a beau- 
^ painting,  which  can  be  usihI  either  as  a calendar  or 

* drained  as  a.  jiicture.  This  painting  is  a noble  effort 

* tile  part  of  Miss  Leach  toward  keeping  fresh  in  our 

the  memory  of  Lee.  We  cannot  commemorate  in 
Riaiiy  ways  the.  birth  of  that  ideal  Southern  man, 
* *^|^t  th(‘  youth  of  our  country  such  a sublime  example 
life  wholly  givmi  to  the  sc'n’ice  of  others. 


»Ptist  State 


R -I  to  the 
Dr  • 


Co, 


’■'Venti, 


ion 


We  wish  to  lake  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  recent  Baptist  Convention  that  con- 
veiKHl  in  (JrtH'nsboro  for  its  kind  recogni- 
<'(lic  ^ Sti'DKXT  in  its  rejxirt  on  Peri- 
tiir^  ''^’  phnlge  of  mon*  loyal  support  for  the  fu- 

Pres(i  much  for  the  Convention  in 

niaking  public  the  glorious  historv*  of  the 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Convention  can  do 
an, I * Stiidknt,  by  lending  its  encouragement 

^bn  form  of  subscriptions  from  its  nicm- 
let  this  phnlge  mean  something! 

O 
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With  this  issue  the  present  editor  lays 
Adieu  down  the  Portfolio  to  assume  the  duties  of 

watching  the  comers  and  goers.  He  has 
enjoyed  his  monthlj'  chat  with  his  friends,  and  is  loth  to 
turn  aside  from  them  now.  But  before  he  bids  adieu  to 
this  department  and  leaves  an  unsuspecting  public  to  the 
mercy  of  his  successor,  one  other  word  he  wi.shes  to  add : 

With  a heart  full  of  loj*alty  and  love  for  the  old  col- 
!e.ge,  and  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Literary’  Societies,  he  has  endeavored  to  make  his 
editorials  practical  and  Iwneficial.  If  with  these  aims 
constantly  in  view  he  hsus  made  any  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  right,  he  is  devoutly  thankful. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS,  Editor 


“ LEST  WE  FORGET.” 


■ — ^The  following  is  a roster  of  the  Wake  Forest  alumni  who  served  in 
the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  prepared  by  Ex-President  Chas. 

Taylor.  The  list  is  not  entirely  complete,  but  we  think  it  very  appro- 
priate for  this  issue  to  offer  what  we  have.  Sometime  in  the  near 
tuturo  the  general  catalogue  of  students  will  be  revised,  and  we  would 
thank  any  friend  or  relative  for  any  amendment  or  addition  to  the 
following  list.  Please  note  the  list  carefully,  and  any  amendment  jou 
®ay  offer  concerning  the  connection  these  noble  veterans  had  with  the 
‘vil  War  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Allen,  Thos.  II.:  Adjutant  10th  N.  C.  Art.,  C.  S.  A. 

Anderson,  Lawrence  Richard : Capt.  44th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 

Baldwin.  William  Gaston:  CapL  Co.  K.  20th  N.  C.  Inf,  C.  S.  A. 
“arncs,  Joseph  Darden:  19th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

“arnett,  Samuel  Currie:  24th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died  about  ’80. 
b **^*^®*'*'’  •T'^seph  Benjamin:  Cooke’s  Brigade,  C.  S.  .\rmy.  Killed  in 
“ lie  of  Sharpsburg,  Sept.  17,  1802. 

axter,  Burwell  Micajah:  Surgeon  49th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 
eaman,  William  Taylor:  McCoy’s  Regiment,  C.  S.  A. 

^Pll.  Luther  Rice:  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  ’62,  hatUe  of  Malvern  Hill, 
^ennett,  Jno.  Nelson:  Co.  O.  .“lOth  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 
rTu’  Asst.  Surgeon,  42d  Miss.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 

Bi'ddl  ’ William:  Co.  II.  1st  N.  C.  Cav,  C.  S.  Army. 

Simpson:  Capt.  1st  N.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died 

‘November  9,  1808. 

Reaw  ’ Wilder:  Lieut.-Col.  11th  N.  C.  Inf.  Killed  in  batUe  of 

8 Station,  Va. 

bIou"*|’  •l«n>«8:  C.  8.  Army.  Died  1889. 

^“Pturmi  .Tames:  Lieut  Co.  H.  5i5th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army, 

’^ahnson-  f , ^“^tysburg.  Died  December  20,  1803,  while  prisoner  at 
Bio  " " 

Washington:  Capt  and  Q.  M.  Mth  N.  C.  Inf.,  C S.  A. 
Boo„;  ™‘"  Wayland:  l.t  N.  C.  Inf.,  C 8.  Army. 

^rden  T ’ 

^aushall  T”*  ^*'1”  C.  8.  A.  Died  Aug..  1885. 

I8ni  N.  C.  Inf,  C.  S.  Army. 

1803.  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
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Boushall,  Thonuts  Boushall;  CoL  of  N.  C.  State  trtwp*. 

Boykin,  Thomas  Jackson:  Surg.  2Cth  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Brecce,  Luther  R.:  Co.  E.  8th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Bridges,  Thomas  Braiell:  Ramseur's  Artillery,  C.  S.  A. 

Britton,  Stephen  N. : officer  in  New  Orl.  Washington  Artil.,  C.  S.  A. 
Brockett,  Qideon  Lamb:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  daring  the  war. 

Brooks,  Robert  Hall:  Co.  A.  10th  N.  C.  Inf.,  Manly's  Artil. 

Brown,  William  T.;  C.  8.  Army.  Died  June  5,  1804. 

Burroughs,  Cornelius  Tyson:  Army  Xor.  Va.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died  ISM 
in  service. 

Burrows,  Unsing:  Fayetteville  Artil.  and  Battle's  Brigade.  C.  S.  A. 
Byrd.  Stephen  M.,  Decatur:  Byrd's  Ratallion.  C.  S.  .A. 

Cannady,  Isaac  Westbrook:  Surg.  .Wth  X.  C.  Inf.  Died  18S4. 
Cannady,  John  Pumphert:  Co.  B.  2d  X.  C.  Inf,  Mth  X.  C.  Inf..  C.  S. 
Army. 

Cannady,  .lohn  Fulghum:  Infantry  serrice.  afterward  cavalry  service, 
C.  S.  Army. 

Cannady,  William  Rrastus:  Asst.  Adj.  Oen.  of  (Jen.  Branch.  C.  S.  A. 
Die<l  .luly  2.  1802. 

Carlyle,  .lohn  Calhoun:  Whiting's  Division.  C.  8.  .Army.  Died  May 
.10,  1883. 

Carraway,  .Samuel  Snead:  Ala.  Inf,  C S.  A.  Died  1872. 

Carroll,  Augustus:  CHimming's  Battery.  C.  S.  .A. 

Carroll,  Isaiah:  (Jo.  I.  I8th  X.  C.  Inf,"  C.  S.  Army. 

Carroll,  Thomas  O.:  Cumming's  Battery,  C.  8.  A.  Killed  .April.  19M, 
near  Appamattox  C.  H,  Va 

Carter.  David  Miller:  Colonel  in  C,  8.  Army.  Died  1879. 

Cates.  Henry  MeXabb:  Co.  O.  44th  X.  <X  Inf.,  C 8.  A. 
n>amhers,  .lohn  .Samuel:  LieuL  Killed  in  battle. 

Cheek,  William  Haynes;  Cspt,  Co.  H Its  X.  C.  Chv.  Oct,  18M. 
Colonel  1st  X.  C.  Cav.  March  31,  18M.  Brig.  Om.  C.  8.  Army.  (Pt®- 
motetl  for  gallantry  in  action.] 

Clark,  CTiarlea  Caulhorn:  31st  X.  C.  Inf,  (^  8.  Army. 

PoOTfe-hall.  Peter  Cullen:  8Ui  8.  C.  Inf,  Oerman  Artillery.  C a A. 
Collins,  Benj.  .\Wley:  Capt.  12th  .X.  C.  Inf,  C.  a Army. 

Collins.  Michael:  I2th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a Army. 

Conrad.  John  Thomas:  28th  X.  C,  Inf,  5th  X.  C Cav,  C,  a A. 

Craig.  (Tingmsn:  11th  X.  C,  Inf,  C,  a A.  Killed  in  battle  of 
Oettysbtirg. 

Crocker,  Uither  Rice:  Lieut.  43d  X.  C,  C.  a Army. 

Crocker,  Thomas  .Tames;  Cafd.  Co.  (J.  23d  X.  C,  Inf,  C.  a A. 

Crowder,  .lohn  A.i  4lh  X.  C.  Infantry,  C.  a A. 

Cnidiip.  .Toslah;  (Jranrille  (Ireya.  C.  a Army.  Died  (Wtober,  1881, 
Curtis.  Urkin  J.i  First  IJmt.  On.  R I*t  X.  C Inf.  Killed  in  battle 
of  Spottaylvania  C.  H,  Va. 

Darden.  Alfred  Moore:  C.  8.  Army. 


/ I . 
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„ Dargan,  AIonr.o  Timothy:  LicuL-Col.  2Ist  S.  C.  Inf^  C.  S.  A.  Killed 
in  baltir,  Peternburg,  Va.,  May,  1864. 

Dargan,  Edwin  Keith:  lat  S.  C.  Inf.,  Adj.  Pegram't  Artillery,  Lieut. 
Mclntoah’s  S.  O.  Hattcry,  C.  S.  A. 

Davia,  David  Silvcatcr:  Capt.  in  C.  S.  Army.  Died  in  army  hoepital, 
1864. 


Died  July 


Davia,  Jamea  A.:  12th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  .\rmy. 

Davia,  .lohn  Samuel:  C.  8.  Army.  Died  December,  1881. 

- DoVane,  .lamea  Stewart:  Aaat.  Surg.  2d  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Aaat.  Surg. 
38th  N.  C.  Inf.,  O.  S.  A. 

Deamond,  rx>onidaa:  Co.  E.  3d  N.  C.  Cav,  C.  & Army. 

D«Vano,  Tlionma:  2d  llegt.  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  & A.  Killed  1865. 
t^vin,  .lohn  Clayton;  Uarnett'a  llrigad^  C.  S.  A. 
l><'y,  Apolloa  Oaear;  41at  Va.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

^kery,  .Jamea  C.:  Capt.  in  Miaa.  Regt.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  Jan.,  1863. 
J^kery,  .John  M.:  Fouafa  Cavalry.  C S.  A.  Died  in  army.  1865. 
I>ockery,  Oliver  Hart:  LicuUOl.,  C.  S.  A. 

J^kcry,  Thoa.  Covington:  Maj.  22d  Miaa  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army, 
l^nlap,  Samuel  .Jno.  Calhoun:  Col.  46th  Ga.  Inf.,  C.  & A. 

Ounlap.  William  Henry:  Capt  in  C.  S.  Army. 

J^unn,  Alon7a>  Harria;  C.  S.  A.  Died  1861. 
unn,  .Juniua  H.:  Co.  A.  10th  N.  C.  Inf..  Manly 'a  BetUry. 

18.  1885  *1^-  C.  S.  A. 

’ Vaughan:  Aaat  Surg,  C.  8.  Army. 

«*kin.  Gro.  Michael:  27th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C 8.  A. 

-aton,  Samuel  Waahington:  670.  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  Army. 

Fli:  Henry:  Firat  Ueailenant  C.  a A. 

FlluS""’  •'I®**'-  J'’-  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  A. 

Kllia  rJ  * ’ ^ 

•UfTo’K,"r’  ^‘^’1’*"'"'  28th  8.  C.  Inf,  Firat  X.  C.  Hear 
p llopt.,  C.  8.  A. 

* lSoridlI’  *\'‘'’^^^  t\.,hran:  23  8.  C.  Inf,  C.  8.  A.  Died  June.  1866. 

t'j^irciourwmi^  c a A. 

*'8lrbaul.’  ^ Oo.  C,  2d  N.  C.  Inf,  C6|it  of  (Mr,  CL  a > 

^arri^  ^^ny.  Dei^l. 

*'«'lton"’j„l!' N-  C.  Inf,  C.  a Army. 


ary  Artillery, 


Ala.  Regi 


It,  C.  a Army, 
t Killed  in  imtlK  Mai- 
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Finch,  William  Caswell:  C.  S.  Navy. 

Fleminjf,  J.  William:  On  staff  of  Gen.  Gunning,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  in 
battle,  Baker’s  Creek,  1863. 

Flowers,  Samuel  Brice:  Surgeon  C.  S.  Army.  Died  June  6,  1886. 
Foote,  Henry  Alexander:  C.  S.  Army. 

Foote,  James  H.:  Capt  Co.  I.  let  N.  C.  Inf.,  C S.  A. 

Foote,  James  Sterling:  Lieut  commanding  Co.  B.  30th  N.  C.  Inf. 
Died  October,  1874. 

Foote,  Thomas  Jackson:  Co.  F.  12th  N.  C.  Inf.  Acting  Adj.  12th  N. 
C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Mortally  wounded,  Fraxier’s  Farm.  Died  June  30,  ’62. 
Ford,  Cornelius  T.:  Surg.  Army  Tenn.,  C.  S.  A. 

Ford,  Wiley  B.:  C.  S.  Army. 

Fowler,  Hardiman  Dunn:  Jackson’s  Corps.  C.  S.  A. 

Freeman,  Franklin  Richard:  C.  S.  A.  Died  July  27,  1875. 

Freeman,  Joseph  John:  Gen.  Gary’s  Car.  Brigade,  C.  S.  A. 

Freeman,  R.  Judson:  11th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died.  1861,  in  army. 
Freeman,  William  George:  13th  Va,  Car,  .\8«t.  Surgeon.  Gen.  Hosps. 
Freeman.  William  Rufus:  51st  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

French,  George  Reed,  .Ir.:  in  Adjutant’s  ofBce.  Wilmington,  C.  S. 
Army. 

Gaines,  Henry  Beverly:  1st  Regt  Va.  Inf..  12th  Regt  Va.  Inf,  C.  S.  A. 
Gaines,  laicius  Junius:  Capt  of  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  in  battle  of 
Moscow,  Tenn.,  December  4,  1863. 

Gaines,  Richard:  Aid  to  Gov.  Jackson,  Aide^e-Camp  of  Gen.  Price, 
Maj  of  Inf.,  Col.  of  Inf.,  Brigadier-General,  C.  S.  A. 

Gavin,  Samuel  Henry:  40th  N.  C.  State  ’Troops,  Heavr  Artillery 
C.  8.  Army. 

Gilliam,  Francis:  Surgeon,  C.  6.  A.  Dead. 

Godbold,  David:  10th  S.  C.  Inf.  Died  at  Richmond,  Nov,  1861. 
Gorrell.  Albert  Burron:  Adj.  57th  N.  C.  Inf..  C.  S.  A. 

Gandy,  Willis  Sawyer:  68th  N,  C,  Inf,  C.  S.  A. 

Graves,  George  A.:  Yanceyville  Grays,  13th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  A. 

Graves,  William  G.:  Capt  Co.  H.  56th  N.  C Inf,  C.  S.  A. 

Green,  Solomon:  Surgeon  in  C.  S,  A. 

Green,  William  F.:  Major  6th  N.  C.  Regt,  OoL  in  C.  S.  A. 

Green,  William  Columbus:  Lient  Co.  K.  7lh  N.  C.  Inf,  C.  8.  Army- 
Gullcdge.  William  David:  Co.  E.  40lh  N.  C Inf.  Died  June  30,  I8W- 
Guy,  John  M.:  IJeut  6th  N.  C.  Inf,  a & A.  Died  1874. 

Owaltney,  William  Robert:  Chaplain  1st  N.  C Inf,  C.  8,  A. 

Hackney,  Brantiqr  .Tones:  Died  in  C.  8.  Army,  1861. 

Hall,  Cary  ,Tudson:  0th  Va.  Oav,  C.  8.  Army. 

Hanrahan,  James  Allen:  Lieut  Ca  K 55th  N.  C Inf,  C.  8-  ^ 
Died  1801. 
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Harris,  Henry:  Whitford’s  Command,  C.  S.  Army. 

Harvey,  Thos.  Andrew:  Co.  E.  3d,N.  C.  Car.  Died  ^lay  14,  1880. 
Hines,  Calvin:  In  C.  S.  Army.  Died  in  1891. 

Hines,  Harvey  LaFayette:  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 

Hines,  William:  20th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  1891. 

Hoclgo,  William  R.:  C.  S.  A.  Killed  in  battle  near  Richmond,  1802. 
Hodges,  Isaac  Franklin:  61  st  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  July  10,  1874. 
Holloway,  William  S.:  C.  S.  Army. 

Horne,  Samuel  R.:  Lieut  53d  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  18«7. 
Houston,  William  James:  Capt.  Co,  I.  1st  X.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army. 
Hilled  in  battle,  1803. 

Houston,  Robert  B.,  Lieut.  3d  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  1887. 

Howard,  William  McAden:  Co.  Av  13th  X.  C.  Inf.,  1st  N.  C.  Inf., 
C-  8.  A.  Killed  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864. 

Hufham,  John:  In  C.  S.  Army.  Died  about  1888. 

Hunt,  Ixionder  Greene:  27th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

^nRi-am,  Sanders  Meredith:  Co.  E.  38th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 
'Tacocks,  JpsRp  Copeland:  Capt  in  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 

JefTerson,  Samuel  F.:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  1888. 

Jeffords,  William  C.:  7th  Florida  Inf.,  Army  of  Tenn..  C.  S.  Army. 
Jenkins,  Henry  J.:  inth  Battal.  N.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Johnson,  Archibald  Alexander:  2d  S.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  1868. 
Jones,  O.  Y.:  .loth  N,  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  1865. 
j .John  G.:  Col.  of  36th  N.  C.  Inf.,  Brig.-Gen.,  C S.  A.  Killed 

“ battle  .Tune  12,  1804,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Jordan,  William  Hill,  Jr.:  Chaplain  in  C.  S.  A.  Died  187a 
ustiec,  Benjamin  Weale\':  Lieut  and  Capt  47th  X.  C.  Inf..  C.  S.  A. 
D>^1  Sept.  22.  1871. 

o'ly.  John  Ronald:  Capt  Co.  H.  51st  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  A.  Died 
28,  1804,  at  Ocala,  Ha. 

Ke"*'*''  Graham:  Major  in  C.  S.  Army. 

iOan,  Thomas  tSiephen:  Colonel  in  C.  S.  Army. 

uLl  t'’  - 

Un  Newton:  5th  Florida  Battal.,  C.  R.  A. 

Une 

Missi^""""'"  7lh  Fla.  Regt,  C.  S.  A.  Captured  in  battW 

after  Hidgo.  Supposed  to  have  died  in  Fednral  hospital  soon 


mas  Tinsley:  Capt  Ca  D.  13th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C a A. 
in  army  hospiul,  Orange  C.  II..  Va. 

"In  James:  Coloned  62d  Tenn.  Inf.,  C.  8.  Army. 


iam  It:  27th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  R.  A.  Died  1864. 
nalcus.  Independ.  Cav.,  C.  R.  Army. 

’as  Umbeth:  Co.  D.  35th  X.  C.  Inf.,  On.  H.  47th  X,  C. 
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Lewis,  Robert  Guilford:  llajor  in  C.  S.  Army.  Died  Dec„  1890. 
Lindsay,  William  Raleigh;  Bailey's  Heavy  Art.,  C.  S.  A. 

Loftin,  Shady  Hardy:  Co.  E.  3d  N.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Love,  John  Dickson:  Capt.  7th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  June  5/  77. 
-Manning,  Eli:  Co.  I.  8th  S.  C.  Inf.,  Sparks'  Car.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died 
July  1,  1891. 

Mathis,  Thomas  Beaty:  Co.  C.  5th  N.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died 
Dec.  6,  1868. 

Mathewson,  Nathan:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  about  1882. 

McAden,  John  Henry:  Surgeon-in-Chief,  Scales’  Brigade,  a S.  .Army. 
McGoughan,  D.  C.:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  Jan.  12.  1862,  while  at  home 
on  furlough. 

McNeill,  Malcolm  Daniel:  Co.  H.  26th  N.  C.  Inf.,  a a Army.  Died 
about  1870. 

.McRackcn,  William  Wallace:  36th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a Army. 

McRae  Duncan  Garrett:  C.  8;  A.  Killed  in  battle  in  1863. 

Mchoim,  Joseph  John:  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 

Mills,  Luther  Rice:  Lieut.  Co.  K.  26th  Va.  Inf.,  a S.  Army. 

Mitchell,  James  Lawrence:  Army  Northern  Va.,  C.  a .Army. 
Mitchell,  James  Washington:  ' Army  of  Tenn.,  C.  a .Army. 

MonUgue,  Henry  Walter:  1st  N.  C.  Car.,  C.  a Army.  Killed  at 
White's  Store,  Aug.  16,  1864. 

Moore,  David  Thompson:  5th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a A.  Severely  wounded 
in  1861  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Moore,  Edwin  Smith:  Adj.  20th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a .Army. 

Moore,  .fohn  Dickinson:  4th  N.  C.  Cavalry,  C.  a Army. 

Moore,  Robert  Alexander:  Co.  I.  53d  a Inf.,  C.  a Army. 

Moore,  William  Van  Buren:  Co.  K.  20th  Va,  Inf..  Peniefc's  Battery, 
C.  8.  Army. 

Morgan,  George  Thomas:  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  in  battle. 

Moye,  .Moaea  Tyson:  IJeut,  in  7th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a Army. 

Musgrave,  Needham,  Whitley:  Capt.  Co.  A.  27th  N.  C.  Inf..  C.  a A. 
Myres.  W.  S.:  1st  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  Army. 

Nelson,  Richard  Marshall : Capt,  of  Ordnance,  C.  a Army. 

Norment.  William  Stokes:  Capt.  .Alst  N.  C.  Inf,  C.  a Army. 

• Norwoo.!,  George  Alexander:  18th  S.  C.  Inf,  Co,  R German  ArtilUrT 
C.  8.' Army. 

Norwood.  .lames  Hart:  Hampton's  Legion,  C.  a Army. 

Norwoo»l.  .fohn  Elias:  8th  8.  C.  Inf.,  C.  a Army.  Died  1887. 
Oldham.  William  R.:  Lieut.  28th  N.  C.  Inf,  Qipt.  44U»  N.  C.'  Inf^ 
C.  8.  Army. 

Olive.  Henry  Calvin:  Co.  C.  .A8th  N,  C.  Inf.,  C.  R Army, 
t Oliver,  James  Francis;  ' Ciipl.,  C.  8.  Army. 
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Oliver,  Joseph  J.:  Clingman’s  Brigade,  C.  S.'  Army.  Died  during 
the  war. 

Outlaw,  Joseph  Stone:  10th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Outlaw,  William  Doaey:  Lieut,  in  Mias.  Regt.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Parker,  Peter  P.:  17th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Parker,  T.  M.:  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 

Parker,  William  Carey:  Co.  C.  17th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Patterson,  David  Atlas:  Orange  Co.  Cavalry,  Hampton’s  L^on,  C. 
’ • A.  Died  1805  in  army  hospital. 

Patterson,  Roliert  Donald:  Limit.  Co.  Q.  27th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 
Patterson,  Samuel  Frederiek:  1st  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died 
Oetober,  1800. 

Peacock^  Peter  U:  Ut  X.  C.  Battal.,  C.  S.  Army. 

P^rry,  Corydon:  47th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Died  June  2,  1862. 

PoTy,  Jesse  A.:  Ollieer  in  17th  and  .list  Regts.  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 

J erry,  Leonidas:  4th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

I ickett,  William  Martin:  Lieut.-Col.,  C.  S.  Army. 

JJitehford,  James  A.:  12th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army, 
itehford,  John  Calhoun:  Pogue's  Miss.  Battal.  of  Firing  .Artillery, 
Army. 

0 Pogue’s  Miss.  Battal.  of  Flying  .Artillery, 

p*  ' woiint)o<l  180.5.  before  Ppl4*r«bur(f  in  last  sMault. 

12lh  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Prisoner  of  war, 

•^“rt  Delaware. 


^’*ram  Wiinbish:  Capt.  Co.  K.  26th 
p . "f  the  Crater,  July  .10,  1864. 


Va.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 


’a.  Cav.  Killed  on  "Peninsular 


Capt.  Co.  II.  55th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 


PoinS  . ” .PUiy  .Wl,  I 

Cam.  William  .Iordan:  3d  Vs 

^‘mpaign,”  Nov.,  1801. 

•‘"loek,  Andrew  Jaokson: 

' P^el’l R«rgeon  in  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 

abourisss  ’^'”^'’'''  ‘'’""'y'"  f’- A-  Severely  wounded. 

Powell  TP.  r\  . ~ 

"Prince  oi-  C.  S.  Array. 

'n  hattle  P‘’rry:  Capt.  41  at  Ala.  inf..  (X  S.  A.  Killed 

Puirh  P 1803. 

' Purefoy'^p"^’’  Cavalry,  C.  S.  Army. 

Petorshur  Cuimning’s  Battery.  Killed  June  18.  1964, 

^"?'’Mnr"''n  ’**■  ^ C.  S.  Armv. 

^^hodips  r:;  ' N-  C.  Inf..  C.  8.  Army.  ’ 

•'RlchardsAn  • v7  ' Co.  1.  27th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8.  Army, 

’"““‘ry  aervien,  '^»«»’rhiaon’s  Cavalry,  C.  8.  A.  Died  in 
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Richardson,  Joseph  C.:  Capt  in  53d  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 
Richardson,  Milton  C.:  Murchison’s  Cavalry,  C.  S.  Army. 

Riddick,  David  Elbert:  Co.  C.  ISth  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Riddick,  Wiley  Goodman:  Lieut,  in  3d  N.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  .\rmy. 
Riddick,  William  Henry:  Cohoon’s  Battal.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Riggsbce,  John  Marshall:  Co.  B.  49th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  .\rmy. 
Robinson,  James  Clack:  C.  S.  Army. 

Rouse,  John  Willis:  Co.  D.  3d  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Royall,  William  Bailey:  55th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Salmons,  Elbert  B.:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  in  Raleigh  during  the  war. 
Sanderlin,  George  Washington:  Capt,  Co.  E.  33d  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A. 
Sanders,  John:  Ist  S.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  in  action,  Jan.,  18®"' 
Satterwhite,  William  Henry  Butler:  C.  S.  Army.  Presented  by  b'* 
regiment  with  a medal  for  bravery  in  action. 

Scurlock,  Lycurgus  Walton:  Capt,  5th  Florida  Car.,  C.  S.  Army 
Died  187C. 

Sessoms,  Joseph  William:  Surgeon  4th  X.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  Army- 
Settle,  David  A.:  Colonel  in  C.  S.  .\rmy. 

Simmons,  Benjamin  Franklin:  5th  X.  C.  Cavalry,  C.  S.  -■Vrmy- 
Simpson,  Robert  F.:  8th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  . 

Skinner,  Charles  Worth  Blount:  Whiting’s  Brigade,  Fort 
C.  S.  Army.  Died  March,  1884.  . 

Slade,  Jesse  Franklin:  13th  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  Ju  7 
1803,  Gettysburg.  . , of 

Slade,  Asa  Philander:  Hoke’s  Division,  C.  S.  A.  Killed  «n  r 
Richmond,  Va.,  1804. 

Smith,  Abram:  C.  S.  Army.  . hattle- 

Smith,  Thomas  McGehee:  Major  in  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  m 
Stancill,  Samuel  Turner:  Capt,  Oo.  A.  5th  N.  C.  Jnf., 

Wounded,  1802,  at  Dam  No.  1,  Va.  Died  Jan.  12,  1873. 

Steele,  Robert  Johnson:  Co.  G.  8th  X.  C.  Inf..  C.  S.  - 
July  24,  1887. 

Stone,  Ruflln,  J.:  C.  S.  Army.  '54. 

Strickland,  William  Gray,  Jr.:  1st  X.  C.  Cavalry.  C.  S A. 
Sturdivant,  Fabius  D.:  3d  X.  C.  Cav.,  C.  S.  -Army.  Di  » 

Taylor,  Henry  Andrew  Captain  in  C.  S.  Army.  »nny- 

Taylor,  .lames  Matchel:  Major  of  Sth  X.  C.  Inf.,  C. 

Oct  3,  1807. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  Franklin:  C.  S.  Army.  ^ .\ugn»t 

Thomas,  David  Evans:  Capt  Ala.  Inf..  C.  S.  Anny. 

7,  1802.  Wounded 

Thom&M,  John  Alex.  \Vm.:  Slit  8.  C.  C.  *-• 
twice. 
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Thompson,  Adoniram  Judson : Gen.  Kirby  Smith’s  Command,  C.  S.  A. 
Tlwmpson,  Henry  Austin:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  March  4,  1872. 
Thompson,  James  Aaron:  Lieut,  in  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Wounded 
*•*  Bristow  Station,  Va.  Died  Sept.  13,  1883. 

Thompson,  N.  J.:  C.  S.  Army. 

Thomson,  William  Marcellus:  Lieut,  in  Oak  City  Guard,  C.  8.  Army. 
June  27,  1802,  Battle  of  Gaines’  Mill,  Va. 
horp,  Henry  Roan:  Surgeon  in  C.  S.  Army.  Dead, 
immons,  James  Maxey:  Capt.  in  C.  S.  Army.  Died  in  service,  near 
>ttle  Rock,  Ark.,  1802. 

immons,  John  Morgan:  1st  Lieut.  S.  C.  Artillery.  Died  1863. 
omlinson.  B.  B.:  11th  Miss.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died  1899. 
oon,  James  Iver:  Co.  K.  20th  N.  C.  Inf.  Died  Sept.  4,  1862. 
James  P.:  Died  in  C.  S.  Army, 
rj,'*”"’  Luther  Rice:  Co.  H.  61st  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Dead, 
oon,  Thomas  Fentress:  Colonel  of  20th  N.  C.  Inf.,  Brig. -General, 
^^awick,  William  Robert:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  Oet.,  1863. 

-Py'®®’  Tapley:  C.  S.  Army.  Died  1863. 

Joseph  WicklifTe:  11th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Van'^'^T*°'^’.  Boykin:  Clingmnn’s  Brig.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Lynchbu  Chaplain  in  C.  S.  Army.  Died  in  army  hospital. 

Died  T ^“‘^Ciew  Turner:  Surg.  of  14th  N.  C.  Inf,  C.  S.  Army. 
29,  1883. 

Sept.  17'^*^18,j2^'“^'” 
talker 

Wallac’  C.  S.  Army.  Died  about  1864. 

Ward  W'lr'^*'^  B'chard:  Surgeon  in  C.  S.  Army. 

June  20,  Klizabeth:  Co.  1.  27th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S. 


Armv.  Died 
A.:  Capt.  2d  N.  C.  Inf.,  Colonel  of  50th  X.  C. 

'Vatson 
».  1802. 


'Vatson 
1802 
'Vatson 
W, 


Co.  G.  48th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Died  July 
omas  Edward:  C.  S.  Army.  Killed  in  Battle  of  Corinth, 


Wniu.  T» 

®®cott  J c.  8.  Army. 

^hit(>  T„  ' N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S 

■ James  _ 


Army.  Died  Oct,  20,  1870. 


Joslma  W C-  8.  Army 

^“•ginia.  Warren:  Ist  N.  C.  Regt..  C.  S. 


.\rmy. 


Army.  Died  1883,  in 


rgeon  in  C.  8.  Army. 
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Whitfield,  Hazard  Oliver:  S.  C.  Cav.  Regt.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Whitted,  Joseph  Calhoun:  Capt.  Slat  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  Dead. 
Wilcox,  L.  O.:  ' 12th  N.  C.  Inf..  C.  S.  Army.  Died  May.  1862. 

Wilcox.  Onasimus:  C.  S.  Army.  Prisoner  at  Fort  Donelson.  Dead,  ji 
Wilkeraon,  Benjamin  C.:  In  C.  S.  Army.  Died  1870.  [J 

Wilkins,  John  Eli:  6th  Regt-  S.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army.  MortaHj  i 
wounded  in  1864,  before  Petersburg,  Va.  Died  in  Richmond  Va.,  1864. 
Williams,  Carson  Lunsford:  6th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  .\rmy. 

Williams,  Da\-id  Smith:  Surgeon  in  Tappan’s  Brigade,  C.  S.  Army- 
Williams,  James  Alphonso:  Artillery  of  Hampton’s  Legion,  C. 

Army.  Died  about  1889. 

Williams,  Matthew:  Surgeon  in  C.  S.  Army.  Died  1890. 

Williams.  Samuel  Thomas:  32d  N.  C.  Inf..  C.  S.  Army.  Died  l874-_^ 
Williams.  Thomas  Mann:  32d  X.  C.  Inf.,  a S.  Army.  Killed 
battle  of  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Va. 

Wilson,  Samuel  Burney:  64th  N.  C.  Inf.,  C.  S.  Army. 

Wilson,  Stephen  Perkins:  Cavalry  of  C.  S.  Army. 

Winston,  Maroellus  Luther:  Gen.  Sibley’s  Car.,  C.  8.  Army. 

Woodson,  Thomas  Jefferson:  Miss.  Regt.,  C.  S.  Army.  »,  - 

Wooten,  Edward  Ooelet:  Capt.  Co.  C.  27Ui  X.  C.  Inf.,  C.  8. 

Died  about  1871. 

Yarborough,  James  11. : Chaplain  C.  8.  Army. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS  N.  HAYES.  Editor 


^ 0 are  glad  to  say  IhUt  we  liave  noted  a great  improvenoent  in  the 

1 number  of  our  cxehanges  over  the  previous  one.  As  we 

inimenao  pile  which  has  accumulated  on  our  table  we  hardly 
w where  to  begin.  We  are  sorry  we  eannot  review  them  all,  but  that, 
^nrse,  being  impossible,  we  just  take  up  one  and  proceed  to  read, 
bou  a The  November  number  of  The  ircsicyaa  comes  to  us 

***  cover  of  a rather  sombre  hue.  However,  notwithstanding  its 
sho  n appearance,  we  resolve  to  endure  its  contents  oven  if  it 

life^  ^ filled  with  obituaries.  We  take  a peep  inside,  and  lo!  we  find 
instead  of  death  or  mourning.  This  life  is  displayed  in 
ficst,  hy  the  appearance  of  the  editors  in  very  beautiful  half- 
'*'fitcr'*^ ' secondly,  by  the  life  and  originality  displayed  by  the 
Interest'  *'^lngs  make  this  number  especially  aUraetive  and 

linger  bhose  who  are  inclined  to  be  sentimental  are  likely  to 

Set  to  *''^**'  P®Ke''>  nnd  “fall  by  the  wayside”  and  so  do  not 

neknow^c^*"'*'*^  enjoy  the  real  subject  mailer  of  the  magaiino.  We 
and  with  lingered  long  here,  but  finally  "bridged  the  chasm” 

^necful  1k)w  to  the  socirees  of  our  inspiration  we  pass  on  to 

S'nd  to  1^  " l^nnius”  is  fxill  of  wit  and  originality.  We  are  always 

''nlity,  ''l’”n  o'leh  articles  which  possess  some  degree  of  origi- 

1*  bo  be  too  'r  *^’’'l*''’ny  in  many  of  the  writers  of  our  collage  magaxinea 
finaiitity  of  d ' fonnal  in  expression,  and  the  result  is  an  immense 
'^Inb”  ig  ^ j *nnnotonous  matter.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  “The 
®’H.iclo  and  * *'l**bcr-ColIegiRte  Intercourse”  is  an  excellent 

®no  of  tj,g  ”'1*'’*  some  more  of  the  originality  so  eharaeteristie  of 
fi^lntcdly,  *"  ’‘‘'"''ll'lc,  to  say  the  least,  and  expressed 

’'byle  of  storio  I’t'opoaal”  Is  a short  and  spicy  love  story.  This 

•■cader  to  gnelg  vv”  n<lmired,  since  it  leaves  something  for  the 
fictail  without  I • *'  lhat  loo  prone  toward  going  too  much  Into 
bbink  this  Rhon^rV"^  anything  for  the  imagination  to  work  out.  We 
''"joyahle  l«.p  * ‘'"''efnlly  avoided.  The  poem.  "The  Tennis  Idyl,” 
*^1  bhiR  hind  oe  ""**  HghtnesR,  and  we  like  to  cvime  upon  a poem 

l^'lsbako  which  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well”  is  based  on  a 

late,  and  ^ but  it  is  discovered  before  It 

^®obhor  Rtorio."'  ‘Irawn  is  "All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.” 

"bort  and  full  of  life. 
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We  observe  that  almost  all  the  stories  in  this  issue  have  their  plots 
laid  in,  or  conUin  a background  of,  college  life.  This  is  a wmmen  a 
feature,  for  it  shows  that  the  writers  do  not  attempt  to  write  on  things 
that  they  know  nothing  about.  The  editorial  department 
modest,  but  it  conteins  one  good  editorial  on  the  Wesleyan  Curriculum. 
The  other  departmenU  are  well  represented. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  and  always  receives  a cordial  we 

como  at  our  table, 

• « • 

The  ilcroerian:  The  November  number  of  the  Ueretrian  is  a ma^^ 
Eine  of  high  order.  It  does  not  conUin  a great  number  of  «rticl» 
there  are  two  good  ones.  “Wm.  Dean  Howells:  The  Novelist  of  IXi^ 
racy,"  is  ably  prew^nted.  Through  the  Yellowstone  .‘*  *"  ^* 
piece  of  descriptive  narrative,  which,  with  the  beautiful  i us 
accompanying,  is  highly  interesUng.  The  writer  very 
IIS  through  the  Yellowstone,  by  presenting  to  us  so  vividly  tw 
which  met  his  eyes.  The  other  matter  in  this  issue  u fragm 
However,  we  find  three  poems  which  are  little  ge^  W*  iH>t«  , “ .^fect. 
absence  of  fiction  in  the  J/eroerioa,  which,  we  think,  is  a ^ on 

for  every  magarine  should  conUin  some  artidea  with  some  crea 

the  part  of  the  contributors.  ^^ows 

The  ftxchanjje  department  it  admirably  condocied.  ^ 
real  ability  along  this  line.  He  does  not  confine  himself  ^^onts, 
worn  phrases  and  repetiUons  so  prevalent  in  ‘ how'^’ 

but  ho  expresses  himself  with  freedom  and  ease.  * , ’ of  '‘I” 

that  he  shows  a disposition  to  be  efpotisUc  by  the  conrian  ^ ^ ^cW 

his  department  This  may  be  in  good  taste;  but  it  J ^yon<l 

invention  for  an  editor.  With  this  exception.  hU  criticism 

reproach. 

The  Doridson  Cottegc  tfap-ri-e;  This 
inUresting  reading  matter,  and  U chararteriied  ^ toU- 

Battle  of  King’s  MounUln”  Is  some  intererting  diction,  b"* 

The  wriUr  of  ’The  Thorny  Way"  nsea  stiff  ***  « j,  s 

displays  some  ability.  llo'^’*"’ 

brief  treatment  of  one  of  our  most  serioaa  ^ ^ (,irly 

the  writer  is  clear  and  pointed.  TW  1^*4  • 

plot.  aiaboraUly  trewted.  TV  story  U 

enUrely  too  tedlona  It  U linked  fu 

style  is  somewhat  inelegant.  Tha  writer  oniakio  tl***  * 

glvm  a vsry  good  mvounl  of  Braril  hnl  K b 
Appropriate  article  might  hava  hem  mh.tit.ted 
Ureh’s  Uvea"  la  ahly  written.  The  two  poema  ara  go«» 
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Wo  find  many  iniftApoUod  words  and  bad  punctuation  in  this  issue, 
'^ia  must  be  duo  to  the  printer,  or  to  the  failure  of  the  editor  to  read 
^^0  proof  carefully.  Such  mistakes  detract  greatly  from  the  general 
••lakeup  of  any  maga?:ine,  and  should  lie  avoided. 

« « • 

State  Normal  Magazine:  The  editors  of  this  magazine  are  to  be 
®ongratulato<l  for  the  compilation  of  such  a splendid  Memorial  Number, 
which  is  a token  of  their  loving  tribute  to  their  great  friend  and  teacher, 
tiS'  Duncan  Mclver.  It  is  appropriately  arranged,  containing 

ho  Death  Scene,”  by  Andrew  Joyner;  “Eulogy,”  by  William  .lennings 
“ryan;  “Funeral  Oration,”  by  Dr.  D W.  Crawford;  “Remarks,”  by 
I.  Foust,  and  numerous  other  tributes  by  the  distinguished 
*^*ends  of  Dr.  Mclver.  We  cannot  pay  too  much  tribute  to  such  a 
Sroat  benefactor  of  humanity. 

• • • 

, Clemson  College  Chronicle;  This  magazine  makes  its  appearance 

I"  "■  'fy  attractive  cover.  It  is  one.  of  the  neatest  and  best  arranged 

’^^^zines  wo  have  received  this  year. 

by  ' Wolves”  is  a delightful  piece  of  fiction.  This  is  followed 

wh'"!,  "™'''hlc  article,  called  “A  Substitute  for  Examinations,” 

®oat  U*"  argument  for  the  abolition  of  examinations.  “A  Fatal 

»Da  **  alory  of  the  ordinary  sort  and  does  not  deserve  the 

'"ofor  oan  be  excused,  since  it  brings  out  a case  of 

CriJ”'.  Duty”  is  a verv  good  oration.  "The  Story  of  a 

'^rimo  nn,i  ‘•'Ti  ^>1  . . ■ 

pxenii  ,,  * ™ Christmas  Mail”  are  readable.  The  departments  are 

«xcellontly  arrangcl. 

w • • • 

•'oceipt  of  the  following  magazines  for  November: 
**nc,  7>*  ^ *’"ffinia  Magazine,  Vnivereity  of  North  Corolino  Mogo- 

^aoirfson  College  Magazine,  Rod  and  White, 
'Newell  St^'d'^  Magazine,  Randolph-Moeon  Monthly,  William 

•Journal  C Normal  Magazine^  Wofford  College 

/./iniesto'nr  Echo,  Hampden-Sidnty  Magazine, 

*^thcan  College  Chroniete,  The  Central  Collegian,  Philo- 

^allege  of  pfc  i'^’  "^*"*hrop  College  ,loumal,  Emory  and  Rrnry  Era, 
and  lii  ^^o.eord  Collegian,  Chime*,  Palmetto.  Merrerian, 

Mnr„<*  ^7’  Me»*agr,  Conrerae  Coneept,  randerhilt  Ohterrer, 

’tnd  Thistle  College  Mirror,  Monroe  Colley  Monthly,  Pine 

oy.  Messenger,  Susquehanna. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


CAREY  B.  TAYLOR.  Editor 


— Xluas  gifts  galore! 

— Christmas  is  over;  now  for  Anniversary. 

— Mr.  Baxter  Durham,  of  Italeigh,  was  on  the  Hill  in 
December. 

— Dr.  William  I^ouis  Poteat  represented  the  eollegn 
before  the  (Convention  at  (ireensboro.  He  delivered  a 
IM>werful  ad<lres.s  on  Wake  Forest  College,  one  of  the 
8trong(“st  made  at  the  Convention. 


— .Mr.  Harry  Trantham  visited  friends  and  his  Aln>a 
Mater  in  Deeemher.  He  holds  one  of  the  I{ho<h‘s  Schol- 
arships at  Oxford,  England. 

— The  Faculty  (Quartette,  compost'tl  of  Prof.  J- 
liiike.  Prof.  I).  Eat  man.  Dr.  Poteat  and  Dr.  Brewer, 
went  to  the  Convention  to  furnish  music.  They  sang 
8(‘veral  pieces,  holding  their  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  h(*st  (iunrl<*ttes  in  the  State. 

— .Mr.  B.  W.  Tabh,  n^pnwnting  Oinn  & Compjiny,  pu^ 
lishers  of  New  York,  was  on  the  campus  D<‘c<‘nilx*r 
trying  to  g«>t  the  Faculty  to  use  their  l)ooks. 


—The  gas  plant  has  l)e<*n  installed  in  the  Alumni 
Building.  This  is  the  nu»st  complete  building  on  the 
campus,  having  not  only  the  gjis  plant,  but  wires 
electricity  and  jiijMS  for  a complete  water  system.  ^ 
— .Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  who  was  in  coll<^  in  1000,  01, 
was  on  the  campus  in  D<‘cemlMT  visiting. 

— The  most  conspicuous  notice  that  is  always 
s(H‘n  on  the  bulletin  tn«<*  is,  “For  souvenir  post  ca  > 
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come  to  No.  29,  Phi.  End.  John  DeLorme  Carroll.”  A 
Jiint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

— Say  reception  and  you  will  see  tlie  boys  move.  There 
^’as  a reception  held  at  Oxford  Seminary,  the  first  of 
I^ecember,  Wake  Forest  being  represented  by  A.  V.  Joy- 
ner, II.  T.  Stepliens,  John  Buchanan,  Luther  White  and 
John  Carroll. 

■ Tile  boys  from  Virginia  met  in  December  and  or- 
ganiz(Hl.  The  Virgini.a  Club  electing  Guy  T.  Homer, 
Lynclihurg,  President;  William  E.  West,  Norfolk,  Secre- 
tary; jxnd  Franklyn  Edwards,  Franklin,  Historian. 
There  are  five  in  the  club,  Horner,  West,  Edwartls,  By- 
num and  Pittard;  and  all  reflect  honor  upon  their 
pother  State  by  good,  consistent  work.  May  this  organ- 
ization he  tlie  means  of  a larger  representation  from  the 
Old  Dominion”  next  year. 

The  Y.  M.  c.  A.  held  its  regular  election  in  Decem- 
u?i,  electing  the  following  officers:  President,  Fre<l.  F. 
cown,  of  Aslieville:  Viee-President.  Boltert  G.  Anders. 


uig  I , Treasurer,  A.  T.  Howard,  of  Salemburg;  Corre- 
J^nding  Secretary,  Ashbv  W.  Dunn,  of  Scotland  Neck. 
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law  here,  and  their  success  as  lav^'yers  is  only  an  example 
of  tlie  Wake  Forest  Law  Department,  with  Prof.  Gulley, 
Dean. 


— Misses  O’Neill  Lindsey,  of  JIcRae,  Georgia,  and 
Eleanor  Pace,  of  Raleigh,  were  on  the  “Hill”  December 
11.  They  accompanied  Mr.  Will.  D.  Upshaw,  who  de- 
livere<l  a lecture  on  the  night  of  December  10. 

— During  the  holidays  Prof.  John  B.  Carlyle  delivered 
educational  addresses  at  Bunn  and  Mapleville.  Prof. 
Carlyle  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  State, 
and  on  liMucation  he  is  at  his  best. 


— Defeat  is  sweet  to  the  victor  but  crushing  to  the  van- 
quishcil.  Again  our  Basket  Ball  Team  lowered  Trin- 
ity’s colors  to  the  dust  at  Durham  on  the  night  of 
vemlKir  28.  With  a patched  up  team,  we  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  meet  them  on  their  grounds  provided  they 
give  us  a retuni  game.  “We  went,  we  saw,  we  con- 
quensl.”  As  usual,  an<l  as  was  expected,  Trinity’s  team 
drank  of  the  cup  of  defeat.  The  star  of  the  game  nas 
Kyle  Elliott,  of  Alabama,  our  center,  who  threw  every 
goal  for  us,  and  plnye<l  a game  that  literally  took  the 
breath  from  the  spectators,  who  were  composed  alnios 
entindy  of  Durhamites.  The  score  was  8 to  6.  They 
faileil  to  give  the  ndurn  game,  but  Littleton  tilled  t e 
date.  We  defeatcnl  the  Littleton  boys  by  a score  of  53  ‘o 
6.  The  trainer  of  the  Littleton  boys  is  Ib>ger 
who  gradunt<sl  hen*  in  1901.  We  have  a team 
<'qunl  any  colh^gt*  team  in  the  State,  It  is  composed  o 
Kyle  Elliott,  of  Alabama,  as  center;  V.  F.  Conch,  of  ^ 
dell  Coiinty,  and  Thomas  II.  Beverly,  of  Lumberton, 
forwartls;  P.  W.  Gay,  of  Northampton 
James  B.  Turner,  of  Wake  Forest,  as  guards,  with 
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Little,  of  Monroe,  and  Clarence  "N^Hiite,  of  Lenoir,  as  sub- 
stitutes. This  is  a strong  team  and  much  faster  than 
last  year’s  team. 

— Prof.  Henry  ITiglismith,  of  the  Baptist  University 
for  Women,  gave  a delightful  address  before  the  Y.  ^I.  C. 
on  ^londay  night,*  December  3.  The  feature  of  it 
its  practicability.  It  was  simple,  but  clear  and 
strong. 


The  Athletic  Association  will  l)e  organized  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  month,  and  it  iMihooves  every  student  who 
Posses.s(‘s  any  of  that  stuff  called  college  spirit  to  become 
Bn  active  member.  The  Weekly  Editors  and  Business 
^Ianag(‘r  will  he  eh'cted,  and  we  should  strive  to  put 
in  our  very  best  men  for  the  places.  The  standing  the 
liasehall  t(‘am  will  take  will  l>e  largely  determined  by 
the  encouragement  and  support  we  fellows  give  it.  Boys! 
yon  can  aid  the  team  in  no  better  way  than  by  joining  the 
detic  Association  and  hmding  to  it  your  best  energy. 

' nil!  at  your  first  opportunity,  and  let’s  keep  Wake  For- 
est to  the  front  in  pure  athletics. 

Dn  the,  evening  of  l)(‘cemlH‘r  2d,  in  the  Wingate  Me- 
inorial  Hall,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
aBcicty,  Ml-,  q'  Hayes,  of  Wilkes  County,  deliveretl 

thoughtful  address  on  “John  Wes- 
the  f Bpoke  in  a V(*rj’  clear  way  of  how  Wesley,  by 
pur  ^ *"' **^*''*  character  and  the  sincerity  of  his 

ehangc-d  the  whole  temper  of  English  society, 
nin.  "'bh  reacluHl  in  speaking  of  Weslev  as  a 

niBu  of  religion. 


ilurinl'*^*i  ***'*^'  ^‘^  Hartsel,  of  Asheville,  was  on  the  Hill 
11  ^ur*'  holidays  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
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— Miss  Nellie  Walters,  of  DeLand,  Florida,  spent  the 
holidays  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dickson. 

— The  most  enjoyable  of  the  holiday  festivities  was 
the  Christmas  tr(*e  entertainment  given  in  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall,  Wednesd.ay  night  of  Christmas  week. 
The  large  chapel  was  profusely  and  beautifully  decorated 
with  holly  and  mistletoe  and  was  a scene  of  loveliness. 
Dr.  J.  II.  Gorndl,  in  a few  well  chosen  word.s,  welcomed 
the  audience  and  si)oke  briefly  upon  the  significance  of 
Christmas.  II is  nuuarks  were  timely  and  well  taken. 
The  tree  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  rostrum,  bril 
liantly  lighted  with  tiny  candles,  was  loadetl  with  beau- 
tiful pr(?sent8,  and  the  little  children  were  eager  an 
an.xious  for  old  Santa  to  come  in  and  distribute  his 
goods.  Stockings  <»f  candy  were  susiiended  on  the 
bninch(?s  of  the  tn^?  and  every  scholar  of  the  Sunday 
school  was  sure  of  receiving  his  sliare.  The  Isills  o 
Santji  Claus  were  h(*ard  in  the  distance  and  soon  O 
Chris”  staggennl  in,  his  curious  garb  and  comical 
marks  eliciting  much  laughter.  Dr.  Gorrell  ai  e 
“S^inta”  to  give  out  the  presents,  and  the  audience  re- 
tin*<l  loud  in  their  pniises  of  Uic  excellence  of  tlie  enter 
tainment. 

—On  the  evening  of  Januarj-  2 Miss  Annie 
one  of  the  most  i)opular  ladies  of  ^^ake  Forest,  '' 
nMirri(*d  to  Mr.  John  William  Whisnant,  who  gnulua  ^ 
frcHii  hen;  in  l!)0-4  and  got  his  law  lictmsc  in 
IDOo,  and  is  now  practicing  at  lA*noir.  Mr. 
was  excmlingly  popular  while  in  college,  having 
one  of  our  Kucc<‘ssful  debaters  against  Kichmon 
lege.  Anniversary  Onitor  from  the  Eiitelian 
winner  of  the  Tbonuis  Dixon  Orators  Medal,  an 
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luencement  Orator.  Thus  two  very  popular  young 
people  were  married.  The  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was 
beautifully  and  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  Wake  Forest’s 
ix^ople  and  visitors  tx)  witness  the  happy  marriage.  The 
ushers  were  Mr.  W.  C.  Bivens,  of  Monroe,  and  Prof.  E. 

Turner,  of  Warrtmton.  The  honorary  bridesmaids 
U’ere  Missels  Maggie  Turner,  Ruby  Reid  and  Mattie  Gill. 
Mr.  Walter  Whisnant,  a brother  of  Mr.  Whisnant,  was 
best  man,  while  I^liss  Lulie  Dickson  was  bride’s  maid. 
It  wa.s  a scene  of  loveliness  when  Miss  Dickson  and  ilr. 
Whisnant  stood  before  the  altar  while  Dr.  Lynch  spoke 
those  words  that  made  them  man  and  wife.  The  wed- 
^I'ug  march  was  jilayed  by  ^Ir.  II.  M.  Poteat,  of  Wake 
b'orest.  This  was  one  of  the  pndtiest  marriages  Wake 
I'orest  has  witnessed  in  some  time. 

—In  ]\Incon,  (bnirgia,  last  Thanksgiving  night,  Wake 
forest,  r(‘present(Ml  by  FrcHl.  F.  Brown,  of  Asheville,  and 
• Herbert  Weath(>rsi)oon,  of  Durham,  and  Oscar  J. 

^ cs,  of  Monrop^  alternates,  rendered  a most  crushing 
^ '“at  to  ^Ierc(‘r  University  for  the  second  time  in  suc- 
^'^ion.  It  was  significant  l)ecnuse  it  was  the  second  in 
" Mercer’s  own  platform,  and  liecause 
ther^*''*  they  were  only  waiting  to  get  us  down 

the  r scMMued  confident  and  hung  around 

lund*^  ^^*^1*^*  ufilce  to  hear  some  message  to  bring  their 
’ ‘f<t  hopes  into  renlizjition.  Finallv  a message  came 
Viet  ^ wo  Raw,  wo  conquoml.  EaRV 

^cleh'^T'^  ’!•  Sikes.”  This  was  enough.  The  boys 
urdav*^  ***'”'  <^l<’bration  came  on  Sat- 

u’’»’ive<l.  They  were  met  at  the 
turn  w umn,  woman  and  child  in  town.  The  vie- 

^ I’i’^ced  in  the  “Old  Gold  and  Black”  wagon,  with 
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Dr.  Poteat  and  3Ir,  J.  F.  Allen,  and  drove  by  several 
students,  while  t)eliind  the  wagon  the  entire  student  hotly 
marched  in  classes  with  their  banners,  and  headed  by 
tlie  college  band.  They  marched  over  town,  then  up  to 
the  chaptd  amid  .scenes  so  glorious  it  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. Dr.  Potent  called  first  Mr.  June  .Vilen,  our  popu- 
lar depot  agent,  who  went  to  Macon  with  the  boys,  who 
gave  a storj*  of  his  experience  the  night  of  the  great  vic- 
tory.  Th(*n  Oscar  Sikes  gave  his  version  of  the  battle. 
He  told  of  how  the  <lel»aters  were  cheered  by  seeing  R 
ako  Forest  flag  waivnl  in  the  gallenr  by  a little  son  of 
Dr.  White,  fuistor  of  one  of  the  Macon  churches,  and  an 
honortMl  son  of  the  college.  Prof.  Gulley  next  spoke  and 
fille<l  the  honsi*  with  laughter  by  his  wit  and  load.s  of 
siinshiiK'.  He  always  attracts  attention,  and  this  time 
he  more  than  pleastnl  the  %-ast  crowd.  The  next  speaker 
was  Prof.  Onrlyle,  who  gave  an  analysis  of  the  words 
'‘Wake"  and  “Forest,”  He  gave  a tribute  to  the  socie- 
ti<‘s,  worthy  of  the  orator  himself.  Prof.  Carlyle  loves 


the  H(H’ieti(‘s  and  is  always  found  pleading  for  society 
work.  The  classes  were  then  represente*!  in  their  onler. 
Mr.  f).  K.  Mangum,  fn»m  the  Seniors.  J.  C.  Newell  from 
tin*  Juniors,  K.  K.  White  from  the  j*ophomores, 

Hritt  fn»m  the  Fn*shmen.  “Dr.”  Ilennetl  from  the  Me<li 
cal,  A.  L.  Fletcher  frt>m  the  I.aw — all  gave  ls*autifn 
congratulatory  Kis*«*rln‘s  frrtm  their  n'spective  clasi*e^ 
After  thm*  s{M>«‘ches,  Dr.  Poteat  told  of  how.  in  the  oh 
Koinan  days,  the  conquerers  ala'ays  draggetl  their  vn> 
tims  to  their  chariot  whe<*ls.  but  we  have  a victim, 
tii*<l  to  the  wIkh'Im  but  in  the  chariot  »*ilh  us.  Mr.  Mi 
liaru  1>.  Fpshaw,  f«ditor  of  Thr  Golfirm  Affr  and  a former 
Mercer  student,  was  intrcslured.  Mr.  Fpshaw  ^ 
ceivetl  amid  gn*nt  enthusiasm.  Ilis  first  sentence. 
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lo\v-Students,  I am  not  much  of  a speaker,  I came  from 
Mercer,”  cau};ht  the  crowd.  From  then  on  Mr.  Upshaw 
^lad  the  crowd  completely  captured.  lie  told  of  how 
Mercer  had  won  eleven  successive  contests,  never  losing 
one  until  she  crossed  the  path  of  Wake  Forest,  then 
lost  two  in  succession.  After  a speech,  full  of  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  pathos,  that  held  tlie  student  body  and  visi- 
l^ors  almost  breathless,  he  received  an  overwhelming  ova- 
Several  cheers  wen*  given  for  him.  Brown  and 
' ‘-‘^>-fhersi)oon  then  told  of  the  debate,  of  the  cordial  re- 
ception given  them  by  the  Mercer  boys  and  faculty.  .\t 
10  conclusion  of  this  happy  exercise  Mr.  Upshaw  and 
‘s  two  nieces,  Misst's  O’Neill  Lindsey,  of  McRae,  Ga., 
and  ^‘‘*^'*1***'*’  t’ace,  of  Rjileigh,  were  placed  in  the  chariot 
wdi  carried  over  the  campus  and  to  the  depot, 

sti'r^  l^ow  advices  to  the  boys  and  a 

farewell.  This  ended  the  grandest 
cation  of  victory  ever  se<*n  at  Wake  Forest. 
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A SPRAY  OF  ARBUTUS  FOUND  BLOOMING  IN 
MIDWINTER 

BY  n.  r.  I’AOE. 

Iliire  llowor,  frail  and  slender, 

Thy  folds,  pale,  sadly  tender, 

ToucIuhI  with  rime. 

Would  thou  eouldst  whisper  only 
Why  thou  hast  hloonuMl  here  lonely 
Out  of  time. 

Did  somo  misehanee  l>efall  thee. 

Some  far  off  elf-horn  eall  thee 
l‘''als(dy  blown? 

Or  <lld  I'larth’s  sad  heart-sohhinp 
Awake  a kindn^il  throbbing 
In  thine  own? 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM 


BY  KUFt'8  PKABSON,  ’07. 

During  the  pjuit,  pupils  have  been  instructed,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  than  cHlucated.  In  the  old  sj'stem  of 
schools  it  has  been  customary  to  lay  down  certain  “cut 
and  dri(Hl”  rules  for  them  to  go  by,  and  they  have  nirely 
b(.*en  n.NiuinHl  to  examine  for  themselves  the  particulars 
leading  to  the  definitions.  Conseiiuently  their  knowl- 
e<lge  has  be<m  second-hand.  They  have  accepted  what 
someone  (dse  has  said  alsuit  the  things  they  were  study- 
ing, and  hence  have  often  failed  to  become  self-ndiant, 
and  have  gone  through  the  schools  devoid  of  the  first 
steps  of  education — namely,  a knowleilge  of  the  concrete 
particulars  on  which  the  rules  were  Iwsed. 

The  t<*nd(*ne3’  of  the  pr<*s<*nt  age  is  to  have  the  pap* 
induce  his  own  definitions  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
work  by  them.  This  is  the  natural  methotl  of  inluca 
tion,  iM'caust;  it  Is'gins  at  the  verj*  Imuso  and  works  **P> 
step  by  step,  to  the  higher  foniis  of  intelligence.  Then, 
when  the  child  has  exiH*rlence<l  all  the  stages  of  know 
Higt*  l(‘ading  t4»  his  definiti<»n,  nile,  or  theory,  let 
amine?  new  material  in  the  liglit  of  the  general  de  n 
tions  of  his  own  inductions.  This  is  known  as  ^ 
“romplete  .M«*tl.<Hl,”  and  is  the  method  which  the  wn  e 
has  in  mind  while  submitting  these  remarks  on  prinia 
(education  in  the  s<*hool-room. 

In  this  our  day  of  colleges  and  universities 
students  an*  over-anxious  to  Ite  within  classic 
fon*  they  an*  pn^pan^l  for  them.  Every  year  our 
institutions  of  learning  have  to  «lenl  with  studen  s 
jin*  met.  pn*par(*d  to  enter  the  regiilar  class«>s,  an 
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subswiuently  fall  into  (lie  “prep.”  and  “sub-prep.” 
cla.ssi^s.  Tbe.se  stu(leut.s  are  at  a disjidvaiitage  during 
all  their  college  lift — even  more,  during  all  their  life- 
time a.s  .stuch'nt.s.  For,  a.s  a rule,  the  college  is  not 
iitted  to  do  the  work  of  a preparatory  school.  Its  work 
is  Hupj)oscHl  to  b(‘gin  where  that  of  the  high  school  ends; 
ar  rather  tla?  work  of  the  preparatory  scdux)!  is  sup- 
po.s(‘(l  to  ('nd  wli(>re  that  of  the  college  In'gins.  And  if 
tile  student  fails  t-o  develop  in  the  preparatory*  school  to 
tile  margin  where  iwimary  and  higher  e<Iucation  meet, 
tile  chances  are  that  the  mis.sing  links  will  never  be  ade- 
<liiately  .supi)li(*(l.  For  the  average  college  professor 
ii‘is  little  time  to  devote  to  primary  education. 

if  education  was  comiiarisl  to  an  enduring  monu- 
I'leiit,  say  a jiyramid,  jirimary  e<lucation  would  symbol- 
^151  its  ba.s<‘.  And  one  might  as  well  try  to  build  a pyra- 
mid  ill  mid-air,  without  foundation,  as  to  try  t«)  liecome 
Heated  without  first  Imcoming  thoroughly  ac'tiuainttsl 
^V’iti*  I’lidiments  of  knowlmlgi*.  We  an*  familiar 
' the  Hiblical  account  of  the  image  whost*  up|M‘r 
t(>r  eostly  materials,  but  it  fell  and  was  shat- 

bi  l\  ii*'<  f<‘<‘t  wen*  clay,  .lust  so  all  attempts  at 

(‘ducatioii  must  end  in  failun*,  «»r  {lartial  failure 
S*!/  ^^'*1  unless  basnl  on  thonmgh  pn*|wration. 

Uote'**'^  imporfance*,  let  us  Ik*  more  explicit,  and 
iiroadt"*^*  e<)nstitut<‘s  primary  (*du«*ation  in  its 

^f  tlie'”^  i^eiise.  In  nnswer  to  this  <|U(*stion  the  advmmte 
i^iiowlcd'*'*'  '^*^*****' ' pnibably  n*ply.  “A  thonmgh 

"litiii  r i*imiergarten  studies,  s]M*lling.  n‘ading, 

^“kelber  iiiniory,  g(H>grnphy,  and  grammar, 

0r(>(.){  >»  elementary  knowlnlgi*  of  I,ntin  and 

^'i'leiitiHl  iiiisw(*r  is  giMsl  s<*  far  ns  it  go<*s.  And 

mill  throughout  flu*  country  an*  dividnl  in 
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voicing  the*  need  of  more  thorough  training  in  those 
hrunches  of  study.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  to  note  the 
nuinher  of  students  who  enter  our  colleges  not  knowing 
how  to  si)ell,  or  juinlya*  a simple  sentence,  and  who  are 
e<iually  ignorant  of  the  oUier  studies  generally  taught 
in  the  common  schools.  Evidently  some  one  is  at  fault. 
And  in  man}’  instances,  at  least  two  are  at  fault — the 
teacher  and  the  i)upil.  Many  public  school  teachers 
are  e.vamples  of  the  blind  loiding  the  blind.  .Vnd  on 
the  part  of  a host  iif  pupils  is  brought  to  {kuss  that  old 
Miying,  "None  are  s<>  bliml  jis  those  who  will  not  see.” 
Om*  of  the  most  pressing  neetls  of  the  lime  is  for  more 
c«unp(*tent  teachers. 

No  one  will  deny  the  im|Mirtan<v  of  the  studi«*s  .si)eci- 
fi<*<l  alM>ve,  in  primary  e<lucation.  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  to  do  with  only  «uie  phas**  of  the  students 
mind,  namely,  the  knowing  phase.  .Vnd  thinkers  are 
coming  to  realiw  im*n*  and  more  that  knowl«*«lge  m not 
all  of  education:  it  is  only  <»iie  phase.  Says  Pr. 
.Murry,  "Education  nniins  the  whole  bringing  up  of  ft 
child  fn)m  infancy  to  maturity.”  tSranting  that  thm 
stateni(‘nt  Im*  true,  it  lK*com<*s  necessan’  t«*  bnsulen  oft*" 
original  definition  of  primary  •••Incalion  so  that  it 
include  the  whole  bringing  up  of  the  child  fnmi  infftO^J^ 
to  tin*  |M»int  when*  primary  mergi-s  into  higher  «*<lft“‘ 
ti«»n.  .\f  the  same  time  we  will  idare  certain  limitfttft”|* 
on  the  N<-o|N‘  of  this  article,  restricting  it  to  the  wbo 
bringing  up  of  the  child  within  the  school-nsmi.  ft**|^ 
leaving  it  for  others  to  sis-ak  of  the  home  and  the  « 
as  forc(*s  in  the  <leve|opnient  of  character.  VM'ftt 
writer  wishes  f«i  emphnsix)*  I'speclally  Is  that  lss>k  h*ftt^^ 
ing  is  not  all  *»f  primary  itliication  In  the  s«'h«s»l-t^'‘’^*^^’ 
but  that  it  also  inclmli***  moral  development  thnuifl** 
dinelion  of  volition  inf»»  pmpiT  channels. 
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No  one  will  deny  the  value  of  moral  development  in 
the  home.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected in  myriads  of  homes.  No  one  will  deny  that 
many  so-ealUnl  “(HlucatiHl”  jieople  have  turned  out  to  be 
criniinal.s.  Has  education  faileil  then?  We  answer, 
“No.”  Your  “(Hlucat(Hl”  criminals  have  not  been  edu- 
cated. In  the  home  they  were  “little  saints,”  permitted 
to  turn  lilx'rty  into  licenst^  and  still  go  unpunished.  In 
the  school-room  they  receiveil  lMH>k-t mining,  while  their 
morals  were  m^glectiHl.  What  was  the  rt>sult?  They 
"’ere  abnormally  <leveIo|K*d.  The  teacher  sought  to 
tcain  th(‘  intellect  without  kindling  moral  aspirations, 
ami  the  inevitable  followisl. 

^^ow  what  can  be  done  in  the  school  room  towanls 
^‘•aedying  this  <‘vil?  And  are  there*  any  sane  reasons 
"t>y  th(‘  development  of  morals  should  lie  the  first  aim 
at  primary  education?  The  answer  to  the  first  question 
simply  this:  (nlucate  the  child  morally.  As  to  the 
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Fourth : That  perioil  of  life  when  the  child  is  in  the 
public  school  is  the  pt'riod  when  character  is  formed. 
No  impressions  are  quite  so  lasting  a.s  those  made  on  the 
child-mind  just  at  this  age. 

We  realize  the  im]K)rtauce  of  morality  as  an  essen- 
tial of  education.  Hut  it  yet  rtmiaims  to  be  .seen  how 
this  phase  of  develoi)ment  can  be  best  dealt  with.  Let 
us  discard  the  idea  ouc*e  for  all  that  the  di'sired  result 
is  to  be  reacluMl  through  the  “teaching”  of  moral  pre- 
cepts. A few  firm  ruh*s  for  the  sake  of  discipline  are 
not  out  of  place.  Hut  the  teacher  should  never  allow 
the  pupil  to  g<*t  the  idea  fJiat  he  i.s  having  monility 
preacluil  to  him.  Hather,  the  moral  tone  of  the  .school 
should  be  stich  as  to  n*act  favorably  on  the  wnscious- 
nc'ss  of  the  child.  The  ])ersonal  example  of  the  teacher 
should  also  1m-  a strong  moral  argimient  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils.  “Kxnmj)le  sIkmIs  a gimial  ray  of  light  that 
men  are  apt  to  borrow.”  And  nowhere  is  this  tnith 
ter  V(*rili(Ml  than  in  the  scii(K)l-room.  Finally,  the  pupil® 
consciousncwH  should  Ik*  made  alive  to  the  virtm*8  that 
stand  out  in  the  lives  of  the  iM-rsonagi's  delineatiMl  in  the 
ojM*n  page's  of  the  text-lsMik.  In  this  way  a eliwin*  will 
be  stimulateMl  in  the*  child-mind  to  emulate  the  virtues 
of  the  lu*r<M*s  of  history  and  of  fiction. 

Now  just  a word  as  to  the  direction  of  volition.  This 
has  fe>  elo  with  tin*  practie-al  side  of  lif«> — with  putting 
tln*ory  into  firactice.  Keally  character  cannot 
to  liave  develo|MHl  until  gesMl  intentions  are  put  into  exi 
cufion.  (IrantiHl  that  the  pupil  has  expe'rienceil  a nionil 
awakening,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  opportunity  f'’** 
its  exprt'ssion  through  suitable  activities,  such  as  «‘S 
f<*eming  the  teacher,  showing  courtesy  to  fellow -.sfu 
dents  and  kindness  te*  the  lower  animals,  refraining 
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from  immoral  words  and  dmls,  and  striving  to  excel  in 
Worthy  objects. 

Tims  eiiuippi'd,  the  student  will  go  forth  from  the 
f^ohool  of  his  childhood  fitUnl,  in  large  measure,  to  cope 
successfnlly  with  the  circumstances  and  duties  of  life. 

if  ii(i  desire  to  delve  still  d(*ei>er  into  the  realms  of 
thought  and  human  exjierience,  he  will  have  surely  laid 
a foundation  on  which  he  may  hope  to  develop  into  a 
"all-round(Hl  man. 
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A CHRISTMAS  HUNT 

BY  J.  E.  H.,  ’10. 

“Gone  are  de  days  when  my  heart  could  know  no  pain. 

Gone  are  my  friends  from  de  cotton  fields  again; 

Gone  from  this  world  to  a better  land  I know. 

I hoar  dat  gentle  voice  is  calling  Old — Black — Joe.” 

Such  are  the  worths  which  fell  in  broken  accents  upon 
the  anxious  ears  of  two  l)ot*8  who  had  been  plodding 
through  a deep  snow  for  several  hours  in  search  of  deer 
or  nibbit.  The  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  which  ac- 
countcHl  for  their  iM'iug  completely  lost  A few  more 
hours  in  the  cold  would  have  rendered  them  motionless 
and  sptHH’hltw. 

“Dick,”  stiid  the  older,  “we  are  surrounded  by  a dense 
for(‘st;  and  my  advice  is,  to  find,  if  such  is  po-ssible,  the 
one  who  jmsluctnl  those  faint  notes.” 

• “Yoti  are  wise,  Tom,”  resfiontletl  the  other,  “and 
am  ready  to  follow  your  ntlvice.” 

Aft<>r  a short  walk  through  the  thick  bramble,  Toin 
and  Dick  found  thenwlves  in  a small  open  field.  * 
light  blue  llanu*  of  smoke  as<-<*nding  from  a log  cabin 
markisl  the  only  sign  of  human  habitation  which  they 
had  si'cn  for  sjweral  miles,  and  thither  they  hurried. 
they  dn*w  near  the  little  hut  the  singing  conimen 
again,  but  with  different  wonls  and  tune: 

“Do  chimney’*  tumblin'  down,  and  d«  ronf  U cavin  In, 

No  longer  'round  here  will  I now  mnain. 

Rut  de  angel*  watehe*  over  me  when  I lay*  down  to  , 

In  my  little  old  log  cabin  in  de  laneL" 

Kre  tlH*Ht>  lines  had  Is-en  sung  the  boys  were 
by  the  d(M»r  of  the  rude  building.  They  knew  by 
tremor  in  the  voitv  that  the  |mngs  of  dccn'pitn  e 
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seizcnl  some  soul  and  made  it  s;i<l  and  lonely,  and  when 
they  heard  him,  whom  thej’  had  not  yet  seen,  sing  the 
following  lines; 

'Do  cniel  war  has  ruined  my  happy  Southern  home. 

And  1 never  specks  to  see  de  like  no  more.” 


They  knew  that  they  were  at  the  home  of  an  old  negro. 
“Come  in,”  said  a voice  in  resimnse  to  Dick’s  knock- 
ing on  the  door.  The  latch  was  raistni  by  drawing  a 
string  from  the  outside,  and  the  Imys,  half  bent  lest  they 
should  bump  their  heads,  entertKl  the  hut.  A pile  of 
straw  in  one  corner  ust^l  for  a Inti,  a rough  table,  a 
^hair  and  a few  stools — or  rather  blocks  of  wootl,  consti- 
tuUnl  the  furniture  of  the  room.  In  a dark  comer  by 
tile  broad  fire-place  they  beheld  a form  which  to  them 
i'«‘irdly  secmuHl  human.  Tin*  broad,  Hat  nose,  the  pro- 
■leotod  chin  and  the  ndreating  forehead  of  the  African, 
physiognomy,  too,  having  l)een  made  hideous  by  age, 
''•'s  a sight  which  our  Northern  city  Imys  had  never  l>e- 
ere  seen ; and  whim  the  old  man  invite<i  them  to  share 
iis  dying  embers  they  hesitabnl,  lest  this  half-animal- 
^eokiiig  nmn  should  do  them  injurj*,  but  their  aching 

nin  s and  fe(>t  overcauu*  their  f<‘nr,  and  thev  drew  near 
the  fire 


We  Tom,  “judging  from  your  white  hai 

voice  you  s(HMu  to  1k‘  pndtv  obi.*’ 

Vi'S,  sir  " • - 


hair  and 


turies 


I"  ' ' 

i”  said  the  old  man,  “1  hev  live<l  in  three  cen- 
rhan  • dat<‘s  from  ITllS.  I'or  fifty  years  I wus 

now  't  ” • ’te  uigg«*rs.  but  it’s  nil  gone  from  me 

is  wid  i’nrdly  drag  in  and  out  de  door,  but  de  I,onl 
njy  j<*Ht  waitin’  fer  Him  to  come  and  take 

husb^"  *^**''"  nchin’  bones.  See  dnt  long  row  uv 
sl<*('p  • ‘inr?  Mon'  dan  a hundred  slaves  iiw'  ter 
de  cabins  along  dnt  lane,  but  time  has  de- 
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stroyed  de  huts,  and  nature’s  hidin’  de  ground  whar  dey 
stood.  1 am  de  only  one  uv  all  my  family  dat’s  livin’. 
My  baby  boy  wus  buried  tliree  years  ago,  and  wus  con- 
sideretl  old  den. 

“I  think  I knows  every  young  man  in  de  country 
round,  but  you  lM>f  are  strangers  to  me.  What  be  j-our 
names  and  whar  did  you  come  from.” 

“My  name  is  Etheridge;  Tom  they  call  me,  and  this  is 
my  school-mate,  Dick  3Iay«».  Our  home  is  in  the  busy 
North,  in  Chicago.  We  came  to  North  Carolina  for  R 
Christmas  hunt  and  to  gi*t  a bn*ath  of  Southern  air; 
though  we  got  more  of  the  air  than  we  wanto<l  while  we 
wen?  lost  in  yonder  fon*st.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  it 
is  to  the  station?” 

“Ten  mile.s,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “jest  ten  miles,  and 
wo(m1s  every  step  uv  de  way.  Dar’s  not  a famly  li'’*® 
in  (Ive  mill's  uv  here  and  dis  snow  caught  old  Fenner 
will  no  meat  to  eat;  kin  you  gimme  dat  rabbit?” 

“Yes,”  said  Tom,  “and  glad  to  gi*t  rid  of  it,  but  what 
means  that  largi*  housi'  yonder,  is  it  uniHTupinl?’ 

“No  one  has  livisl  dar  for  seven  long  ymrs.  Dat  s i e 
Cln'at  Housi*,  we  call  it.  I wus  a l»oy  when  de  first  l‘>b 
wus  cut.  Twant  no  saw-mills  den.  Every  piece  u'  ‘ ® 
timlMT  is  hand-sawinl  and  hand-<lrps»i>«l;  de  shingles 
put  on  will  wiKslen  |s*gs  and  all  de  nails  wus  made  m 
shop.  I memlMT  when  de  fust  fli»or  was  in  and  all 
timlxTs  lisikisl  Imre,  and  spooky.  Ole  marse  di»'«t> 
dey  tiMik  him  in  dat  oimui  hous<‘ and  preaclml  his  ^ 
dar.  A mighty  psMl  man  wuz  old  marsi*;  all  <le  n^^ 
gers  loveil  him.  11  is  grave  is  jes  Iteyond  de  house  w 
you  siH*  dem  high  isslars.  Dar  wut  not  a dry  ey«  nn 
yard  dat  day,  but — ” 

“We  would  like  to  visit  the  place.”  said  Toni* 
pi'ojde  allowinl  to  enter  the  building?” 
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“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Unele  Fermer,  “Dey  kaint  keep 
shut.  Every  time  dey  locks  de  doors,  de  next  day 
standin’  open,  so  dey  don  lock  ’em  any  more.” 

Yhe  boys  hurried  across  the  trackless  snow,  and  in  a 
minutes  were  in  the  yard — or  rather  in  a patch  of 
^I’iers  whieli  surrounded  the  Great  House. 

‘See  how  the  steps  have  fallen  from  the  i>orch,”  said 
loin,  “■\ve  will  have  to  enter  the  hiisement  and  ascend 
fi’om  the  inside.” 

^ly,  how  dark  it  is  in  here!”  said  Dick,  “strike  a 
i‘i*iteh  and  see  what  this  r(M)m  contains.” 

It  was  used  for  a meat  houst‘,”  answered  Tom ; “see 
‘^«e  hoiu's  and  dri(Hl  skins,  and  those  nicks  yonder  for 

'augiiijr 

1 don’t  like  down  here,”  said  Dick,  “let's  go  up  to  the 
next  iioor.” 


For 


a f(uv  moments  (hey  sIikmI  lieneath  an  ojHming 
tlx'  decaying  stairway  had  fallen;  but  by 


til  *>mtch(*s  (hey  found  a few  Isixes  which  enabled 
*^‘*<‘011(1  door. 

Piuno"^  parlor,  Dick,”  said  Tom.  “Sei‘  this 

PeeuP  In*  at  least  >i  hundrtsl  yi-sirs  old.  How 

R<>0(1  built ; and  listen,  even  now  (he  tom's  are 

^'^^'Phic^^*'*^  "utice  the  ])aintings  and  wisslwork  over  the 
^Pent  • H ^ many  moments  which  some  one 

this".'  ' brush,  hut  we  cannot  stay  long«‘r 

ttick  "!**'*’  "'^'^t  is  in  the  room  to  your  right.” 

m" *''*^*^  have  o]H‘n(sl  a sick  man's  chanilier 
truct(.,|  ]|'j'  ‘ ’*''*'*’’*aly,  hut  the  only  thing  which  at- 
'''‘iUitifiii  r *’**'‘’'*’‘***  'vas  a largi*  owl  isTvlnsl  uimn  a 

-"Him' .l-KH. 

^bicii  Was  * tln*y  (>ntered  a room,  (he  floor  of 

’ohjimI  with  pajaTs  and  le(t«*rs,  s<*me  of 
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them  datiii};  as  far  back  as  1800.  On  the  wall  hung  R 
Hint-look  rifle,  and  a sword  with  a gold  handle.  Sus* 
l)ended  fn)in  the  opposite  wall  was  a life-sized  painting, 
whose  high  forehead  and  deei)set  eves  told  of  rank  and 
nobility;  yet,  there  was  an  expres.sion  in  the  counte- 
nance which  made  them  shudder  as  they  looked  upon  it- 


The  boys  were  so  much  absorbe<l  in  the  curiosities 
which  this  dilapidate<l  building  fumishe<l  that  they  had 
not  obs(‘rved  the  smoke  which  was  Ailing  the  nxmis  l>e- 
hind  them.  The  burning  match  stems  which  they  ha 
droj)p»*<l  on  the  floor  of  the  liasement  had  ignited  the 
loos(‘  straw  and  papers,  an<l  while  they  were  making  ^ 
clos(‘  examination  of  the  spacious  building,  the  angr. 
flames  wen*  barring  their  only  chance  of  e.scape. 

A jKH'p  into  the  nmms  of  the  thin!  floor  was  suflleien  , 
for  they  containwl  nothing  of  interest;  and  when  th^-^ 
had  ascended  the  tliinl  flight  of  steps  they  found  t 
the  building  culminate<i  in  a small  garret.  It  wouU 
tedious  to  give  a d<*taile<l  account  of  what  was  foun 
this  tittle  nnuu.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  our  friends 
nnich  iH'rplexnl  to  know  how  many  of  the  objects  c 

have  Imhmi  us<m1.  . 

“I  am  n*ady  to  go,”  said  Dick,  “Suppose  t us 
building  should  fall.  Haven't  you  obsened  lov' 

timlM*rs  iM)p  when  we  walk?” 

“I/'t’s  oiM>n  this  chest  liefore  we  go,”  respond 
“and  drawing  it  nearer  the  window  they 
lid,  when,  lo!  they  l)eheld  an  endless  rariety 
brae  which  they  had  not  found  before.  » ^ 
Dick’s  anxiety  to  Is*  going  would  not  let  | 
oughly  scrutinize  its  contents,  and  hurri«’<l  y » 

to  retrac<‘  their  steps.  --trnv 

When  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  first  stai 
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opened  the  llames  licked  their  seri)ent-like  tongues  in  the 
fnees  of  our  terror-stricken  friends.  Nothing  could  be 
done  but  ascend  to  the  garret  and  await  certain  death. 
They  raised  a window  for  fresh  air  and  with  arms  about 


oach  other’s  shoulders  leaned  over  the  casement.  To 
jump  would  be  fatal.  P'or  a while  they  listened  to  the 
foariug  lire  and  falling  of  heiivy  timbers.  Only  those 
)'ho  have  seen  the  anxious  face  at  the  window  of  a burn- 
building  can  picture  the  gloom  and  desi>air  which 
ovei'shadowml  the  faces  of  our  friends. 

“Yonder  is  the  graveyard,”  said  Tom,  “llow  iM?ac*e- 
^'dly  those  bodies  rest  beneath  their  snowy  blanket  and 
‘Stately  columns,  oh  that  J might  die  a natural  death 
"'th  mother  Ixiiiding  over  me;  but  no  marble  slab  will 
***uik  a place  for  onr  bodies  when  moulded  Iwick  to  dust. 
•ul  think  of  Mary,  Dick.  You  know  we  were  to  be 
*unl(.,i  in  dune.  There  will  In*  no  one  to  take  her  this 
U(!ws,  for  no  one  will  know.  She  will  think  me 
an?*  <b)nl)tless  sjty  that  1 left  home  to  avoid  her, 
tiin  *’^‘*”*'ued.  Ah,  wors(*  than  dtntth  a thousjtnd 

‘S-  If  I could  only  let  her  know  mv  diMun,  but  alas  I 

It  is  loo 

in,,  I*’um  his  i)ocket  a Ixmk  and  wnoil  and,  hav- 

Iu)pi  ^ threw  it  from  the  window, 

Th(f  ”'une  om*  would  find  it, 

"*'***'  ’*ld>’’“aching  murer  an<l  ntnirer.  It 
the  enf^'****^  uv(‘ry  moment  must  lx*  their  last.  Already 
^mre  s '****'  tiireatencHl  a collapse.  Their  clothes 

^*'**'*'  lnt(>ns(‘  heat ; and  their  even  w^ 
ofiirw..  ’ *’*^"”*‘’1  by  the  unixmrable  smoke.  Everv  at 


en? 
atom 

uio  ^ ■ "b  uml  they  had  resolvixl  to  nish  into 

Ib»m  the  their  misery;  but  when  they  tum«xl 

" a box  was  ov«‘rtum(xl  which  di«»clos«l  a 


of 

tlu. 


Sh*  had  left  the 
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large  hemp  rope.  One  end  was  thrown  and  fastened 
with  a running  knot  to  the  limb  of  a near  tree  while  the 
other  wa.s  tied  to  the  easement.  To  slide  down  a rope 
was  nothing  new  to  them.  It  had  been  their  amuse- 
ment many  evenings  in  the  gj-ninasimu.  They  hardly 
realis'd  that  they  had  escaped,  when  the  building  fe^l 
to  the  ground. 
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WINTER 


1)Y  ABTUUR  RANKS. 


1. 

RU'Jik  the  da}’  has  been  without, 

Snufj  and  warm  witliin; 

The  ehillinjr  winds  {JO  scurrying  by, 
Doleful  clash  and  diu. 

II. 

Ill  icy  hands  the  little  brook 
lias  ceased  its  babbling  flow, 
throughout  the  land  the  hills  and  vales 
Are  robed  in  whitest  snow. 


III. 

Now  comes  the  twilight  dim  and  gray, 
ith  it  the  watch-dog’s  Imrk; 
the  .sheep  go  scampering  to  the  fold 
I’or  soon  will  come  (he  dark. 

IV. 

I'o  ehei'i’ful  fire  burns  in  (he  grate, 
^^The  eiubers  brightly  glow; 

'Av  '***^*^  whis])ering  sof(  without: 
''  liore,  you  know.” 


It  was  a bleak  day  in  December,  and  while  on  a hunt- 
ing trip,  that  Dick  Mason  and  I found  ourselves  lost  iQ 
one  of  those  immense  forests  so  prevalent  among  t e 
Black  Uills  of  New  Mexico.  We  had  been  walking  a 

day  and  now,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 

wholly  unable  to  find  the  tnige  of  the  forest.  So  we  i 
vised  a plan  to  get  out  The  plan  was  this : we  ^ . 
sear  a tree  and  I was  to  go  in  one  direction  and 
was  to  go  just  opposite,  if  either  of  us  found  the  e „ v 
he  was  to  return  and  wait  for  the  other  j if  he  ( 
find  the  edge,  he  was  to  return,  anyway,  after  le 
traveled  for  one  hour.  With  this  plan  in  view,  we 

When  I had  tnivele<l  for  one  hour  and  it 
me  to  return,  it  seemed  tliat  I was  deeper  in  t ic 
than  ever  before.  1 turned  and  tried  to 
steps,  but  all  in  vain.  I was  unable  to  find  « 
which  I had  markcHl  to  guide  me  back.  “ ...ge 

that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  Imck  o 
from  which  I had  s<*t  out,  I lH‘gan  to  look  for  j - 
place  to  stay  till  next  morning.  I had  not  I.h 
until  I suddenly  came  to  a little  oiMUiing,  m 
of  which  st.H»d  a small  cabin.  I enteml  tlu.  ^ 
finding  sonn*  w(hh1  and  trash— which 
iHHMi  left  by  other  hunti'rs-l  soon  liad  a bla*  h j 

As  1 was  preparing  a place  to  sle<*p  for 
heanl  a nois<‘  just  on  the  outside  of  ‘ . |,jjir  and 

th(‘  door  flew  ofien  and  an  old  man,  with  ^ 
drooping  shoulders,  entereil.  He  infomni 
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liouse  was  his  home,  but  after  hearing  how  I happened 
to  be  there,  he  assured  me  that  I was  welcome  to  share 
its  benetits. 

After  talking  with  the  old  gentleman  for  some  time, 
(and  1 assure  you  he  was  no  disagreeable  companion),  I 
asked  him  to  tell  me  why  he  lived  there,  all  alone,  in  that 
S^'eat  forest.  Thus  his  story  began : 

‘I  Was  born  and  reared  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  I 
''as  consideretl  by  all  who  knew  me  as  a very  prosperous 
yauth.  1 ^vent  to  college  two  years  and  obtained  a very 
Saod  education,  ^^dlen  I was  twenty  years  old,  I fell  in 
lov^  " Kate  Chambers,  a lass  of  eighteen  years.  I 

Kate  with  all  my  heart  and  I can  see  her  now,  as 
*<it  on  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  which 

"‘“d  nejvr  her  home  and  tell  our  favorite  stories.  I 
can  h(‘'n>  1 

<u  ner  .say,  a.s  she  said  so  manv  times,  ‘John,  vou 
iathe*’  yoa.’  1 can  see  her  as  she  stood  on  her 

her  aight  in  July,  with  tears  rolling  down 

aeks,  and  spoke  tliose  words  that  meant  so  much 
'-o  nie  wi, 

aion  • ' ' Kut  ;is  some 

*‘abl)ed^*  *’abbed  of  their  greatest  blessing,  so  was  I 
"as  to  On  the  evening  l)efore  the  wedding 

Patli  an  i''^ PPice,  as  .she  was  walking  along  a solitary 
fatal  hlo  merry  little  g(>iu,  she  was  .struck  a 

a few  la)"  aonu*  infernal  brute.  They  found  her  in 
'aforjao,i"  death.  I was  imme<liately 

"’anld  not\'  l>’ag(*dy  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
V an  as),  ’ae  half  as  Imd  to  have  t»een  .stablKal 

f to  do  tlioao'”  ^!**'*^^  awful  news  hurt  me.  What  was 
T Was  1 ff  all  had  i>as.«»e<l  away, 

f*'  arinvinoo'^  alone  here  in  this  solitary  world.  I tried 
aijself  that  Kate  was  not  the  onir  thing  to 
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live  for,  and  tliat  there  were  other  maidens  just  as  fair 
as  slie.  Hut  the  more  I tried  to  i-onsole  myself,  the  shar- 
per heeame  the  stiiiR.  Finally,  giving  up  all  hoi)e  of 
ever  living  content  in  Virginia,  I left,  to  land  I knew 
not  when?.  1 went  to  Washington  and  worked  in  a niu* 
chine  shop,  hut  found  no  ndief  then*.  Then  I came  to 
Little  Hock  and  still  no  relief  came  to  me.  I could  thio 
of  nothing  Imt  Kate.  She  was  the  last  thing  »>n  o , 
mind  at  night,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  ^ 

landing  at  Ludlow,  I came  out  here,  built  ***‘*'/^* 
and  d<*cided  to  n*nmiu  hen*  the  n>st  of  my  life. 
tlie  first  man  I have  seen  in  thirty  yt'ars.  I didn  1 1 ‘i 
I ever  wantinl  to  se<*  another  human  lH*ing,  but  since  j 
an*  h(‘re,  1 am  glad  to  siv  you  and  to  ha»e  s«mie  oi^^^^^^ 
whom  1 can  tell  my  gn‘at  sorrow.  I don  t y,)U 

p<*op!e  to  learn  that  I stay  out  here,  but  at  any  e 

wisli  to  visit  me,  you  an*  iH*rf<*ctIy  welnmie  to  ‘ j 
Wlien  the  old  g«*ntb*mnn  had  finishwl  his 
found  mys<*lf  wi*<*ping  like  a iwo-yi*arMdd  chi » • ^ 

I l(Miki*<I  up  at  him.  he  said,  "Don  t cry, 

|s>s«*  it  was  lM*st  for  me  to  have  to  suffer. 
not  talk  of  that  any  more  ttsnighl.  H is  ‘ 
and  we  must  n*tin*."  Then  g«»ing  to  a c os« 
of  the  hoiisi*,  he  pillle.1  out  a few  betl  cloth.. 

pan*il  our  n-sting  place.  We  nsw  « J "rvenis«'n 
and  after  partaking  of  a hearty  bn*akr^‘ 
rorn-bn*ad,  I t<s>k  my  lenve.  I trave  i 
Ing  all  the  time  of  the  story  the  hermit  hm  ^ 
what  a trial  he  had  ^•ass^<l  through.  Is'fu*^’’ ^ 

the  plan*  fnun  which  I had  m-t  ont  learU' 

found  Dick  sound  nsln*p.  I awoke  hinj  * 

Ing  that  he  had  found  a w*r  out  of  the 
d lately  s<*t  out  for  home. 
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1 visitiHl  the  ohl  gentleman  several  tinu's  since  I first 
‘'*a\v  him,  and  every  time  1 saw  him,  I learned  to  love  him 
more. 

a (lark  and  cold  night  in  Febrnarj’,  as  the  north 
'vind  was  sw(H*i)ing  down  with  all  its  vengiance  u^wn 
the  j)()()r  inhahitants  of  this  forest,  the  old  gentleman 
1 sat  eomfortahly  hy  his  blazing  fin*.  Presently  he 
‘^•^'<1,  “Dave,  1 have  something  to  tell  you.  I am  not 
koiiig  to  8tay  h(‘r(^  mnch  longer.  1 am  going  to  wv  Kate 
fath(‘r  and  moth(*r.  1 know  tliey  are  waiting  for 
’m  > .for  1 had  a divam  last  night  in  which  I saw  Kate 
‘fitting  in  a grand  palac(‘,  surrounded  hy  a charming 
j^’"d  ‘'f  Kiris,  and  singing  a song,  more  In'autiful  than 
‘ad  (»ver  lu'ard  Ix'fort*.  She  seemed  to  Ik*  saying, 
am,  hoau',  dohn.  eoiiu*  tiiiiiw*’  Yons,  l Imliere  she  u'lis 
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GREENE’S  RETREAT:  THE  AMERICAN  MARCH 
OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 


BY  J.  L.  WHITE,  ’10. 

Not  ev(!n  the  Valley’  Forge  days  brought  more  gloom 
tlie  Ainerieans  than  did  the  summer  of  17S0  and  the 
following  winter.  The  Itritish  were  making  a supreme 
offort  to  overrun  the  eountiy  by  way  of  the  South.  They 
'ought  iini)or(ant  advantages  could  Ik*  gained  by  shift- 
"'S  the  s(‘at  of  war  to  the  rich  Southern  colonies,  conse- 
'IWcutly  since  the  ])rt‘ceding  Dmunber  they  had  lH*en  con- 
'^l^otiatiiig  tr(M)])s  in  that  swtion.  Taking  Georgia  as  a 
'Og  point,  their  ])uriM)s<'  was  to  sweep  nortliward  in 
''f  >^'d»jugation,  rolling  up  the  country  from  one 
toi  other.  Ginirgia  was  overcome  and  Charles- 

Oor  olli^l  attack  of  Sir  Ilenrj-  Clinton  and 

followeil.  The  blow  n'sulting  from  the 
lost  ''f'’ong  city  was  crushing.  North  Carolina 

dcHMi*'’f  w>ldiers  and  was  defenceless.  In- 

^oon  If  ll'o  whole  South  was  conquennl. 

G'ltn  i'*  ot  Camden  was  ndde<l  to  the  long  list, 

G^>  on  to  Charlotte. 

none  eve*^*''*''*  *'^  *'***'  children  of  the  hour.  Hut 

<lid  Natl  ^ n more  unexpe<'led  quarter  than 

"’as  'nniel  Gri^uie,  now  sent  to  suix'rwnle  Gates.  He 

age .'’oung  man — only  thirty  years  of 

Miind  ti*  literary  training,  having  l>een  raiwHl 

’n  the  art.^  f «nvil,  and  utterly  unlettere<l 

the  ’nnl  s])ent  his  life  in  civil  affairs 

"'''■e  his  ontbnak  of  hostilitii^s.  Hut  so  gn'nt 

‘^f  the  tnoat"***r  ’inquisition  that,  he  soon  liecanie  one 
po  iHh(‘d  genth'inen  of  the  army,  and  before 
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liis  service  therewith  ceased  he  was  dubt)ed  by  his  oppo- 
nents a “soldier  as  dangerous  as  Washington.” 

Grt^ene  a.ssunHHl  his  new  command  at  Charlotte  early 
in  December,  1780.  The  condition  of  the  army  he 
briefly  de-scrilunl  in  a letter  to  Washington,  “nothing  but 
the  shadow  of  an  army.”  The  only  clothes  they  had 
were  .some  old  shirts  and  frDU.sers.  loiter  he  wrote  to 
Washington : “Nothing  can  Ik;  more  wretched  and  dis- 
tressing than  the  condition  of  the  troo|)s  .staiwing  "’itb 
cold  and  hunger,  without  tents  and  i-amp  equipage. 
tattered  nminant  of  some  garment,  clumsily  stuck  to- 
gether with  thorns,  forms  the  sole  covering  of  hunilnxls. 
Dut  in  spite  of  this  he  was  detemiinwl  to  conquer,  as  is 
shown  in  another  letter,  “I  will  ivcover  the  ctiuntry  or 
die  in  the  attempt”;  and  everj-  energy  was  put  for\Mi 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  He  thoroughh  re 
organizisl  his  little  army,  placing  on  his  staff  the  'ory 
liesf  talent  the  country  could  aflTonl.  ^ 

GrtHUie  studied  the  country  thoroughly,  which  know 
c*<lg<*  later  aid(*<l  him  s<)  much  to  accomplish  his  puH’^^ 
As  s(K)n  as  the  little  army  permitted  movement,  1 1 
ni'w  commandcT  ••stahlishinl  himself  in  a comfor  a 


camp  on  the  INs*  !><»<•  Hiver,  in  order  that  he  miffld 


more  nwHii  for  drill.  He  s<*nt  Morgan  south  of  t lO 

tawha  River.  Cornw-allis  rejoice*!  to  hear  of 

vision  of  the  two  armies,  and  sent  his  ablest  o 

Tarlet<»n,  with  a sup«*rior  force,  to  capture  or 

Another  commander  was  sent  to  thn'aten 

inrch  ix 


pan. 


hv  a march  up  the  river.  He  himself  was  to  m 

• ...  .^'IIO  ' 


twiM'ii  his  two  lieutenants  and  to  receive  those  w 
capisl  the  others’  lihnsly  sw-orrls.  mp**^ 

Tarleton  s<‘t  out,  hut  .Morgan.  I••nming  of 
march,  fell  hack  to  Towpens  and  there  dn*w  “P 


d 
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of  battle.  Tarleton’s  band  rushed  into  the  unsuspect- 
ing; patriots,  but  was  soon  scattere<l  or  slain.  The  sig- 
niticance  of  tins  battle  let  the  Hritish  historian,  Sted- 
nian,  tell,  “Had  Lord  Gornwallis  had  with  him  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House  the  trooi)s  last  by  Tarleton  at  the  Cow- 
Pons  it  is  not  extravagiint  to  supiK>s(‘  that  the  Americans 
niight  have  lu'en  rennit(Hl  to  the  empire  of  Great 
ilritain.”  This  ro^’ailist  defeat  UhI  the  infuriated  Corn- 
wallis to  bis  long  chaw  of  GnMiiie,  and  that  chase  to  the 
culmination  at  Yorklown. 

-Morgan’s  next  thought  was  to  secun*  his  prisoners 
and  make;  connection  with  GrtHMie  Imfore  Cornwallis 
could  demolish  bis  little  force.  Thus  the  n‘tn‘at  that 
Was  to  last  tw('nty-eight  weary  days  and  nights  was 
Ugnn  a retremt  that  has  Ikhui  (sjualled  only  by  the 
celebrated  march  of  th<^  t(‘n  thousand  Greeks  as  n'conle«l 
i'y  Xmiophon. 


lis^^'”*^  % lids  defeat  to  his  favorite  officer,  Cornwal- 
took  up  the  ])nrsuit  of  Morgan,  detenninetl  to  ke«*p 
^‘Par.ite  tlm  t^vo  divisions  of  Gnsme's  army  or  to  de- 
Moi-{jaii.  Should  he  fail  in  this  attempt  he 
Vir'^*'^-  ''*’dig  GrcHMie  to  action  Imfore  he  ('ould  nmeh 

in  *'**  *uid  Ixsm  as  prompt  and  imrsistent 

RCoat^'"^  ’d  the  beginning  as  he  was  at  the  clos«‘  of  the 
esc*'  ’‘dr('at,  .Morgan  and  Gnsme  could  hanlly  have 
bis  dmtniction ; hut  he  waitinl  two  days  for  one  of 
W’ns  d*  juin  him,  during  which  time  Morgan 

divid  H udvnntag(‘  of  the  diday.  The  wily  American 

ds  forces,  lloth  hands  mnrch(*d  inct'ssantlv  in 


^^ritisb**  Pbice  the  ('atawha  lliv«*r  lK‘tw<s‘n  them  and  the 
slow  * ^b’rgan,  on  being  infornusl  of  Cornwalliss 

w uiovenn.nt, 

*'‘‘*^t  his  m,.„ 


shnv  mov. 

t»>  rnc*  , stopp(*d  on  the  east  Imnk  of  the 


8 

nver 
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It  was  oij^ht  (laj’s  l)ef<>re  fJreene  learned  of  Morgan’s 


victory,  and  tlien  he  s(*nt  his  force  to  join  him  tat  Salis- 


hury.  (Ireene  himself  followed  with  a few  men,  cover-  ' 
ing  (he  one  hundre<l  miles  in  tliree  days.  Had  Corn- 
wallis movial  dim-t  he  could  have  marcluHi  the  distance  * 
in  two  days  insttaul  of  six.  He  resolved  to  facilitate  his 
march  hy  destroying  all  his  heavy  stones.  This  ih'struc-  } 
tion  of  supplies  s<j  far  from  his  l»ase  in  a hostile  country  ^ 

proved  fatal  to  his  sucw'ss. 

Th(!  llritish  commander  was  met  at  the  Catawlai  by 
(leiKTal  l)avi«lson  and  a small  iwrty  of  hn-al  force  sta- 
tioned lu*rt*  to  retard  his  laissagi*  over  the  riv»*r.  -V  coie 
llict  <*nsue<l  ill  which  (Jeiieral  Davidson  wjm  killeil.  The 
rc*st  of  the  ilay  was  sismt  in  g»*Uing  the  Itritish  tr<K>ps 
across. 


Over  miry  road  the  English  resumed  pursuit  of  Mor- 
gan. A small  hand  of  militia  followctl  liehind  the 
Coats  n‘ady  to  strike*  whenever  even  a small  m«*asure  of 
success  se‘e‘me‘el  {sessihle*.  ('ornwallis  onlereil  Oeneral 
O’Hara  (ei  jire'ss  eui  ahe'ad  of  .Morgan  anil  bring  him 
hay.  Hut  (he*  heirrihle*  state*  <»f  the  resiels  anel  the  eh».'® 
anil  nights  ahe>ail  i*nnhle'<l  the*m  to  marrh  ti>  the  Yadkin 
just  Is'fon*  the  stniim  iMs-ame  inifuissahle.  The  |s*rsist 
i*nt  Hritoii  arriveil  only  in  time  to  s«v  the  ,\nie*rican9 
safe*ly  ae-n>Ks.  His  elisapisiintnient  fiMind  expr«**«**on 
a harmless  e*annonaele*  arn*ss  the  river.  The*  seconel 
e'liiM*  of  the*  Ame*rii*nns  was  a bitter  disappointment  to 
Cornwallis,  Imt  he*  eliil  not  allow  it  to  slne4£en  his*  pn*’* 
suit.  He*  now  ili*te*rminiH|  to  cut  off  Oreene’s  army  fr^'* 
the*  forils  of  the*  Dan.  which  he  thought  hael  lsH*ome  in*^ 
passahle*.  He*  n-asonest  that  the  high  water  wonhi 
ve-nt  the*  e>ni*my  fnuii  messing  the  lower  I>nn;  the 
e*ans  wouhl  have*  to  make  trial  at  the  upl****’  ’ 
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Oroene  being  intxircepUHl,  must  fight  on  British  terms. 
Accordingly  he  resolutely  decided  to  dash  ahead  with 
every  man  straimnl  to  his  utmost  marching  capacity. 

l^ut  his  lordship  had  far  underestimated  the  fore- 
tliought  and  resourcefulness  of  the  ^Unerican  comman- 
Before  (yornwallis  had  made  a day's  march  Greene 
^‘Rd  made  his  plan.  Resting  his  anny  a day  he  set  for- 
"ard  foi-  Guilford  Court  House*,'  where  he  exieected 
Hughes. 


He  bore  to  the  north  to  escajM;  the  tnep  set  by  Corn- 
^ullis  for  liim  and  came  to  Salem.  At  that  secluded  Mo- 
|“«ivian  settlement  Greene  halt(*d  for  his  scouts  to  bring 
‘•ui  acc\irati‘  infornmtion  as  to  his  enemy’s  movements, 
'“ding  that  Cornwallis  wjts  following  he  turned  almost 
' ue  esist  and  march(*d  te)  Guilfonl  Court  House.  There 
H second  division  of  his  army  were  safely  united.  On 
t\\^  thoir  union  the  British  army  was  at  Salem, 

^^'enty-five  miles  «list4int.  Thus,  after  a continuous  pur- 
of  twenty-two  days,  the  British  wen*  no  closer  than 
vo\vp(>ns.  Americans  had  so  far  out-marched 

out-gencraled  them. 

Ore**  iM'ing  r(*<‘eiv<'<l  from  Hill.slMirough 

iu>ix‘lh*»l  to  avoid  luittie,  so  pre|>aration8 
that  ‘''’Utintie  the  n*tPeat.  ,V11  n'alize<l 

i‘eaoiio,r  ”<ug»‘  of  the*  gn*at  n*treat  had  now  l>een 

hardest  "’(^re  awan*,  too,  that  this  was  to  be  the 

^uul  h juily  Morgan’s  light  division 

^0  woji^  ’ '‘'^'‘Rgon**!,  now  the  unit(*d  army,  white  yet 
^lou'rV  Im*  continually  harasseil  in 

o^f  ^fiird  time  the  objective  was  the  pass- 

^’aah(^/*”  river.  A thinl  time  over  winter- 

hodh'***  f’l'<M*leKs  feet  fn>w*n  and  bleetling, 

many  cases,  fiuttering  with  rags. 
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the  liberty  loving  patriots  of  America  were  for  days 
and  nights  to  measure  endurance  and  fortitude  with 
well  equipped  Britons. 

A place  seventy  miles  from  Guilford  Court  House  was 
selectwl  as  the  crossing  of  the  Dan.  This  crossing  could 
be  made  onlj’  on  ferries,  and  officers  were  sent  forward 
to  swjire  them.  To  guanl  the  north  and  protect  the 
pas.s4ig(*  a light  cori)h  was  fonned  to  take  position  he- 
twcHUi  the  retnating  and  advancing  anny,  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  che<‘k  the  enemy  or  lead  them  a.stray- 
The  command  of  this  Inxly  was  offeretl  to  Morgjin,  hu^ 
on  account  of  sickness  he  could  not  accept  Col.  d 
Hams,  of  Maryland,  was  then  put  in  command,  si** 
nobly  did  he  fulfill  every  nHjuirement  of  the  diflK'**^^ 
{H)sition. 

lA'aving  Williams  to  front  the  enemy  and  check  tht*^ 
mov<*nH*nt  (im*n  put  his  army  in  motion  for  the 
Aften  Grc<*ne  had  fully  disapiieaml,  Williams 
out  on  a new  road  that  intercepte<l  the  British  Hne 
march,  then  placcnl  himself  in  Cornwallis's  way 
marcluHl  to  the  left  as  if  making  for  the  uppi**" 

The  British  commander,  se<*ing  l>oth  horse  and 
nlu‘ad  of  him,  naturally  supi>os«l  that  the  whole 
can  army  was  ahead  of  him.  dust  as  illiams  dt**  > 
he  followed,  lejiving  (Jn’cne  an  unmoh‘ste<l  marci- 

The  two  armies  were  fn*»|uently  in  ritle 
oftiui  the  fiery  spirits  on  lK>th  side*  blawHl  up. 
mishi**  wen*  almost  of  hourly  occurrence  at 
they  s<M)n  learne<l  it  was  uselcKS  to  lose  so  man> 

Iiv<*s  to  n(»  purjMw***,  and  the  two  armies,  ** 

tin*  tiltimate  <le*t ruction  of  each  other,  marcbe< 
after  hour  as  if  they  were  under  the  same  flag. 
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So  thoroughly  did  Williams’s  movements  deceive 
Cornwallis,  and  so  cleverlj’  did  his  patriots  keep  royalist 
iiiessengers  from  reachiii};  his  lordship,  that  it  was  sev- 
'-‘I’al  days  hidore  the  deluded  general  learned  that  he 
^’as  following  a detachment.  As  soon  as  he  found  out 
that  he  was  deceiv(*d,  he  wheeled  sharply  around  and 
Hiade  for  Gn'ene’s  rear.  Hut  Williams  had  received  the 
Joyful  tidings  that  the  Americans  were  nearing  the 
I'erry  and  eongratnlatt*d  himsidf  that  the  stratagem  had 
'vork(*<l  so  well. 

^leanwhile  the  patriots  had  nmclunl  the  river,  and  be- 
toro  midnight  of  (hat  same  day  all  were  safely  over.  In 
tl‘e  camp  every  fare*  heanuKl  with  joy.  An  impa.ssable 
river  lay  hetwemi  them  and  (heir  foe,  who  without  siip- 
Plies,  lay  in  tlu*  d(*ad  of  winter  in  an  enemy's  country. 

thus  emh'd  in  h'ehruary  a pursuit  that  will  always 
domain  a monuimmt  to  American  and  Hritisli  pluck  and 
endurance.  l’erhai)s  no  commander  hut  a Hritisher 
''mild  have  followcnl  recklessly  for  two  hundn^l  and 
miles  an  (‘nemy  he  felt  iinjKdhHl  to  destroy;  |M‘r- 
di?*^  op])()n(>n(s  except  Ameri<*ans  could  have  en- 

the  hardships  of  (he  r<‘tn*a»t  and  succt*ssfully  car- 
its  object, 

tlreeue  and  his  ollicers  conducte<l  every  oix*ra* 
hv*i  ftr(*at<*s(  ]H)ssih1e  ahility  is  testitiwl  to 

lis  ^*''**’*’^  t^oe.  “Your  retreat  Itefore  Cornwal- 
hm'”  ’MMirc'cialml  hy  all  ranks,*’  wmie  Washing- 

"1  commendation  of  his  skill  and  daring. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  TIM 


i 


BV  O.  U WILUAKSOX,  ’10. 


In  the  3'ear  1707,  Manly  Austen,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  little  two-year-old  son,  Tim,  came  over  to  America 
from  England,  and  settled  on  the  Roanoke  River,  in 
North  Carolina.  For  three  years  all  went  well  with 
the  family,  and  John,  who  was  exceptionally  indus- 
trious even  for  a colonist,  and  who  had  had  good  luck 
at  raising  tolmcco,  was  beginning  to  get  into  ea.sy  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  have  time  to  enjoy  life,  lie  and 
Mary  realize<I  that  they  were  enjoying  many  hle.ssings, 
hut  alK)ve  all  l)h?ssings  they  prire<l  their  healthy,  happy 
little  lM)y,  in  whom  all  their  hopt-s  were  centered,  and 
who  pive  pnimise  of  fulfilling  even  the  great  exiiccta- 
tions  of  fond  jairenfs.  Hut  just  at  this  time  a tnigetly 
occurnMl  which  hlotteil  out  the  happiness  of  their  lives- 
We  will  let  Marj-  tell  of  this: 

“One  evening  in  the  winter  of  1710,  I was  in  nnr 
cabin  preparing  supp»*r,  and  John  had  gone  to  the 
spring,  some  distani-e  away,  to  water  the  stock. 


d(*nly  I lu’anl  some  one  shouting  to  me  to  ois’ii 


<lo(»r.  I sprang  to  the  door  and  snatchwl  it  ojs’n,  J 


list 


in  time  for  John  to  dash  in,  and  to  my  horror  ^ 
that  h(‘  was  clostdy  pursue<l  by  a numl»er  of  Ini  ni 
who,  I afterward  found  out,  had  attemptiHl  to 

will*® 


him  at  the  spring.  I quickly  l>arm<l  the  door, 
John  seizixl  his  rifle  and  finnl  on  the  Indians, 


theriMiism  retn'afixl  to  the  »-oods.  We  knew 


would  only  await  the  coming  of  night,  however,  to  n ^ 
a detenu inisl  attack  upon  the  cabin,  so  we 
everything  for  this.  Fortunately,  .John  had  pnl 


the 


..r= 
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for  just  such  an  emergency  as  this  when  he  built  our 
oabin,  and  had  ])ut  it  up  strongly  and  loop-holed  it. 
After  putting  everything  in  readiness,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  hut  await  the  attiick.  These,  I think,  are  the  most 
uiiserable  hours  1 ever  spent. 


“At  about  midnight  the  exiiected  attack  came.  The 
Indians  daslied  out  of  tlie  woods  on  all  sides,  and  de- 
spite John’s  deadly  firing,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
oahin.  ;Many  of  them  bore  torches,  and  with  these  they 
huiclcly  But  lir(i  to  the  cahiu  in  several  places,  then  dis- 
^PlK'ared  into  tlie  w(K)ds.  We  s;iw  that  we  would  be 
I^OcIsUhI  if  wo  remain(‘d  in  the  cabin,  so  we  decidetl  to 
to  slip  away  thi»ugh  the  woikIs,  though  we  knew 
oa  was  well  nigh  hopel(‘ss.  John  took  Tim  in  his 
^^nis,  and  i foUowcsl.  We  got  sjifely  across  the  clear- 
hut  as  soon  as  we  ('ntensl  the  w(kh1s,  we  were  sur- 
nunded  by  a band  of  triumphant  savages.  Our  hands 
^nre  hojjud  ludiind  us  and  John  ami  1 wen*  each  tieil  to 
^ 'vaiiior.  Little  Tim  was  taken  uj)  in  the  amis  of  a 
ha  T'  • word  was  given  to  march,  and  the 

lion  I"’’'  pnrts,  going  in  opposite  direc- 

tlie  ^ congratulating  nn*self  on  l>eing  in 

Sf‘1.,  *'**'*'  P*'*'I.v  with  John,  when  I was  startle<l  bv  a 
heiu  p "'HI,  and  furmsl  annind,  only  to  sih*  him 

'vas^,  away  in  the  o]>posite  din*ction.  Tnily  this 
^'Vooa*'"'^!*  ''**”*'  mother's  heart,  and  I fell  into  a 

tnd  W " * came  to,  the  Indians  had  made  camp, 

MV  A./**  l’*’'‘P"'’i"g  sujiiM'r.  John  lav  Itound  nmr  me. 
''bin  w **'*'*'  except  that  a deer- 

“Aho'*t 

" I'ispovL ^ awakened  fiom  a nap  by  John’s 
Indi  ^ JToffen  his  hands  free  and  all 

"ere  sound  asleep,  .\ffor  waiting  a few 
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ininuteH,  he  came  over  to  me  and  untied  my  hands. 
Then,  with  the  greatest  caution,  we  slipped  away,  and 
struck  out  through  the  woods  to  a town  about  ten  mile's 
away,  where  we  arrivtnl  the  next  day  without  any  acci- 
dents. Here  we  remained  until  the  close  of  the  Indian 
war,  live  years  later.  The  Indians  were  now  so  thor- 
oughly suhduwl  that  we  went  back  to  our  little  clearing 
in  the  forest,  rebuilt  our  cabin,  and  liegan  life  aneiv. 
Hut  nothing  could  blot  out  the  memory  of  our  lost  bo)> 
ami  for  me  life  held  but  little  pleasure.  We  made  every 
effort  to  trace  him,  but  could  k‘am  nothing  of  the  fe'i' 
Indiains  whe  remaim*d  nt«r  our  home.  I say  few, 
most  of  them  had  gone  to  join  their  kinsmen  along 
Great  I^ikes.  j 

“Ten  years  jmiss<*<1;  then  one  summer  evening  ns 
sat  in  the  cabin  darning,  a shadow  «larkene<l  the 
way,  and  I hsakiHl  up  to  set*  what  I took,  at  first  sight  ^ 
Im*  an  Indian  youtli.  Hut  u|>on  looking  closer,  I 
that  his  hair  was  light  and  curly.  For  a moment 
stcMsl  gazing  at  me,  then  uttereil  one  wonl,  .yn  * 

At  the  wonl,  I n*cognizetl  in  this  sct*ming  Indinn» 
long  lost  Ixjy.  He  fell  into  my  arms  and  I faint*^ 
joy.  When  I n*gnined  ctinsciousness  my  hiislMim 
son  wi*n?  Is'nding  »»ver  me.  The  n'st  of  the 
spent  in  listening  to  the  story  of  his  life  since  i 
taken  fnmi  us,  which  was  this:  For  five  ^ 


taken  rnmi  us,  winch  was  mis.  r«»r  ii.«  . ^,3 

iM'ing  taken  fn»m  us,  he  was  kept  in  North  < j i,e 


Then 
of  the 


the*  adopted  son  of  the  old  chief  of  the  trib». 
and  this  old  Indian,  along  with  many  others 
trils*,  went  to  join  the  kinsmen  along  the  i)4>forc> 

Hen*  In*  liviil,  ns  a true  Indian,  until  a nion  • 
when  fhe  old  chief,  ui>on  his  ilcathbe*!.  hail  nin« 
to  him  his  true  |Min*nts,  and  told  him  shcre 
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now  liviiijj;.  Since  that  time  our  boy  had  been  on  his 
"ay  to  UH. 

“To  tell  of  my  happiness  would  be  needless,  but  even 
to  this  day,  as  old  as  I am,  I often  live  over  a^in  the 
joy  of  that  day  when  the  sunshine  again  poured  into 
iny  life.” 
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NEW  YEAR’S  THOUGHTS 

BY  HEBCDLBS  U KOOXTZ,  ’10. 

I. 

My  soul,  awake  to  see  this  day. 

With  joy  I hail  thy  dawn’s  light  gray, 

For  ’tis  a grand,  a lovely*  sight 

When  first  we  greet  the  new  year’s  light. 

II. 

Thou  day  of  i)Ie<lgi>s  wrought  for  all ! 

Oh,  day  of  hope  for  great  and  small ! 

I^et  noble  hearts  he  filled  with  life 
That  coiKiuers  all,  yet  knows  not  .strife. 

III. 

In  one  accord  our  voices  rise, 

S(H*k  nobler  aims  and  brighter  .skies. 

Oh,  youth,  with  brejist  afiaine  with  *eal 
Forgi’t  not,  life’s  a battlefield. 

IV. 

I><‘t  UK,  Ixdievo,  the  life  to  live 
Is  that  which  we  to  friends  may  gi'®- 
Then  life  is  sweet  where’er  we  go. 

If  rank  Ik*  higli  or  calling  low. 

V. 

To-day,  oh  ('hrist,  give  hearts  of  love, 
t'aus<*  us  to  think  of  things  abo%e. 

When  all  of  life  Mow  is  passe*!. 

May  we  in  IIi*aven  find  rest  at  last. 
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WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  AS  JOURNALIST 


BV  W.  O.  JOHNSON,  ’07. 


Uryaut  entered  upon  his  career  as  a journalist  in  the 
*uonth  of  February,  1825,  when,  in  connection  with 
Henry  j.  Anderson,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a 
Monthly  periodical,  entitUnl  the  New  York  Review  and 
^thctiacum  Magazine,  which  gave  its  first  number  to 
public  in  June.  With  its  appearance,  Bryant  made 
^ leap  into  a profession  which  was  to  be  his  for  life, 
liad  given  up  law  and  accepted  a profession  which 
liked  better.  Me  was  a poet  and  hailetl  the  oppor- 
unity  to  again  take  up  his  pen  which  he  had  laid  aside 
the  practice  of  law. 

but^*^  himself  into  his  work  with  all  diligence; 

^ the  Review  failed  to  meet  with  success,  and,  in 
^ was  mergeil  with  another  periodical,  the 

Li^  or/,-,  IJicrarg  (lazettc,  to  form  The  New  York 
Hacette,  or  American  Athenaeum.  The  July 
<-*onglomeraU‘  was  unite<l  with  the  United 
of  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
^*‘yant’^^^*  fJteran/  tiazettr.  In  this  change 

tinuod  Itreatly  <IiminiKhed,  but  he  con- 

^0  otl  l>‘*n<)dicnl  until  in  1827.  There  l>eing 

^^Psed'^**  Hirther  amalgamation,  it  col- 

‘^^ticv  ’y^*'*'tlme  Bryant  was  called  on  to  fill  a va- 
Was  at  d York  Evening  l‘o*t.  lie 

^*Jitor  nM  ‘ assistant  to  Mr.  Coleman,  the 

proprietor  of  the  paper.  Bryant 
^*^*1  on  ^'Kldh  inter«*st  in  the  establishment, 

^ ‘ lath  of  Mr.  Coleman,  in  July,  182ft,  he  be- 
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came  editor-in-chief.  The  whole  work  of  the  paper  now 
devolved  upon  his  shoulders  and  for  the  next  fifty  years 
Uryant  was  the  principal  power  of  the  Evening  Post. 
lie  gave  to  it  the  best  there  was  in  him,  and  it  gave  to 
him  a livelihood  and,  finally,  a fortune.  lie  stood  at 
the  helm  of  one  of  the  greatest  journals  of  America,  dur- 
ing the  most  formative  period  in  the  nation’s  history; 
and  probably  did  as  much  to  mould  the  United  States 
into  what  it  is  to-day  as  any  man  who  ever  lived  iu 
except  Ilenjamin  Franklin,  lie  was  true  to  his  convic- 
tion and  to  his  country,  regardless  of  party  or  powers. 

At  first  Ilryant’s  connection  with  the  Post  seemed  to 
1h!  unsatisfactory  to  him.  It  Imrely  gave  him  a liveli 
hooil,  and  he  was  forced  to  work  very  hard.  For  the 
first  twenty  years  as  editor  he  had  only  one  |)ermanen 
assistant.  And  during  the  first  forty  years  of  his  1‘  ® 
as  editor  it  was  a rare  thing  not  to  find  him  at  his  des ' 
before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  unless  he 
of  town. 

In  he  wrote  to  Uichanl  El.  Dana:  . 

“IMaiis  for  the  future,  I have  none  at  present, 
to  work  hanl,  as  I am  n(»w  obliged  to  do!  I hoisN 
ever,  the  <lay  will  eome  when  I may  retire  without  ^ 
ger  of  stan'ing,  and  give  myaelf  to  occupotions  t la 
like  lM‘tler.  Hut  who  is  suffered  to  shais'  the 
his  own  life?”  lie  longed  to  give  himself  q{ 

to  the  writing  of  poetiy,  but  seemed  to  be  a 


|M)verty. 

In  8eptemlH*r,  lS3fi,  he  wrote  to 


“I  think  of  making  some  disposition  of  my  m 
the  Evening  /’ost,  and  coming  out  to  the  wes  ‘ 
try,  with  a few  thousand  dollars,  to  try  my 
It  si*ems  that  he  would  willingly  have  sold 
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in  the  Evening  Post,  aud  gone  into  some  other  profes- 
sion, but  lie  found  that  lie  could  not  sell  the  paper  for 
nnytlung  like  its  real  value  and,  so,  decided  to  remain 
in  his  position  until  he  should  be  able  to  sell  his  interest 
m it  for  reasonable  price. 

^n  a letter  to  his  brother,  written  October  25,  1837, 
sjiyH:  “I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
’’iYor,  and  if  i were  at  liberty  I should  like  nothing  bet- 
^nr  than  to  pass  a year  in  Illinois.  But  I am  fastened 
*nre  for  the  presmit.  The  Evening  Post  cannot  lie  dis- 
Pnsed  of  in  these  times,  and,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
niakiiig  collections,  its  income  does  not  present  an 
appearance  which  would  enable  me  to  sell  it  for  its  real 
'nine,  even  if  I could  tind  a jiurchaser.  I am  chained  to 
oar  for  another  year,  at  least.  The  prospects  of  the 
Jouiuui  are,  however,  improving,  though  I am  jierson- 
y l)(>tter  fj)r  it  at  jiresent,” 
rn,  *’^‘’*uiined  with  the  j)aiHT,  and  diligence  brought  its 

rpi  . 

1840  * «-V(‘rnge  net  earnings  of  the  paper  prior  to 

ooiv  if 10,000  a year,  of  which  Bryant  re- 

^vas^"*  *^^’"’-tenths.  Hr  net  earnings  in  the  year  1850 
iiiore'VI*'^^  ^10)000,  and  in  ISOO  it  brought  to  its  owners 
lacked  ^"0,000.  Krom  this  time  on  Bryant  never 
'I'kroi  ri  ’^’kvthing  which  he  nmle<l  or  desirtMl. 
coiuo  ^ management  the  journal  had  be- 
Investment.  .\nd  two  or  thni*e  years  after 
^"’nod  o ^'**^^**’  1^78,  the  Evening  Post,  of  which  he 

"as  i„  »id<*r(‘st,  was  sold  for  $000,000.  which 

; '<Mf  a fortum*. 

"a.Vs  \ ’ '‘‘niocrat.  but  not  a partisan.  He  al- 

^“nioerati  He  broke  with  the 

York^  1*^1^*  liecause  the  IVmoerats  of 

'\oro  not  re])resent<sl  in  the  convention  which 
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nominated  General  Cass  for  President  Ue  also  sup- 
ported Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  in  1860;  but  it 
was  either  to  support  ^Ir.  Lincoln  or  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territory.  In  a letter  written  from 
New  York,  June  16,  1860,  he  congratulated  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  his  nomination.  Ue  also  wrote  him  several  other 
letters  regarding  the  appointment  of  Cabinet  officers. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  two  tjuestions  of  emancipa- 
tion and  finances,  which  came  before  the  people  during 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  administration,  Bryant  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  contendwl,  through  tlie  columns  of 
JJrcniny  Pont,  for  unconditional  emancipation 
slaves  in  the  South.  In  the  issue  of  June  the  2i)t  >, 
1861,  he  says: 

“In  the  prestmt  state  of  things,  Uiereforc, 
is  only  an  encouragement  to  rebellion.  Those  a 
us  to  make  concessions  ask  that  treason  may 
mitted  to  dictab*  to  the  lawful  authoritii's  of  the  an^' 
. . . . By  making  terms  with  the  reliels  wo 
the  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  ndsd  Stati'S,  ^ jo 
have  jiroinised  to  prot<*ct  and  defend  and  to  n 
tlie  power  which  has  been  wresteil  fnim  them  b> 

and  violence.”  hringiag 

Bryant  is  said  to  have  had  more  to  do  witn 

about  the  Civil  War  and  the  almlition  of  **'“'‘**’^ 
any  otluT  one  man  in  the  1 nit«l  States.  I o j,pircss> 
wrote  for  alHiIition  but  spoke  for  it.  In  * s«iys" 
made  in  Indmlf  of  the  loyalist  of  .Missouri. 

“Slavery  is  a foul  and  monstrous  idol,  a • 

under  which  thousands  arc  crushinl  to 

Mob'ch  for  whom  the  chlldn*n  of  the  laml  i’*'****  jt  to 

(Ire Down  with  It  to  the  ground.  H- 

fragments;  trample  it  in  the  dust. 
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III  re}j;ar(l  to  finances,  Bryant  contended  that  Congress 
should  not  make  bank  notes  legal  tender,  and  that  the 
use  of  paper  money  had  always  ended  disastrously.  lie 
i^nntendiHl  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  should 
he,  if  anything,  better  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  Ih'cnituj  l‘ost  of  February  tlie  1st,  1802,  he  says: 

“W(!  ari'  th(^  richest  nation  in  the  world  in  propor- 
tion to  our  i)o])ulation ThrcH?  times  have  we 

"iped  out  the  public  debt  contnictiHl  in  three  great  wars; 
hetw(‘(‘n  the  second  and  third  of  thesi'  wars  our  treasury 


^0  overflowed  that  men  racked  their  brains  with  schemes 
tov  spcndiiijr  tijp  superfluous  hoard;  and  finally  it  was 
'iii  ided  into  portions  and  flung  into  the  laps  of  the  sev- 
^^iil  States  of  the  Union,  as  something  for  which  the 
oderal  Government  would  never  have  occasion.  After 
'0  third  of  these  wars  our  credit  so  far  outstripped  that 
other  nations  that,  when  we  sought  to  reileem  the 
>lic  debt  by  buying  in  the  stocks,  we  were  obliged  to 
premiums.” 

ovor'^'  making  bank  notes  legal  tender  was  pas.sed 
Seen  Bryant ; and  the  consequences  fore- 

_ ^ by  him  followed  with  the  certaintv  that  effect  fol- 
cause. 

No 

i>iff  tl  came  Is'fore  the  people  of  America  dnr- 

not  Ihat  Bryant  was  editor,  which  he  did 


disouSH 


mieh  a way  ns  to  gain  the  admiration  and 
Uis  Ihose  who  did  not  share  his  belief, 

oign  easy.  He  never  use<l  a for- 

'''dvioeT^*^  imos(‘  in  his  writings  for  the  public.  Ilia 
^'I’tioio  man,  who  asked  his  opinion  of  an 

^'avo  us''i"^'''  'vritten,  was:  “I  olisorve  that  you 

Ihinb  jy  * French  expressions  in  your  letter.  I 

Jf'u  will  study  the  English  language,  that  you 
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will  find  it  capable  of  expressing  all  the  ideas  you  may 

have Be  simple,  unaffected;  be  honest  in  your 

speaking  and  writing.  Never  use  a long  word  where  a 
short  one  will  do  as  well.  Call  a spade  by  its  name,  not 
a well-known,  oblong  instrument  of  manual  labor;  let 
a home  be  a home,  and  not  a residence;  a place  not  a 
locality.” 

Mr.  Bigelow,  in  speaking  of  his  style,  says : 

“Good  poets  have  usually  been  masters  of  a superior 
prose  style.  Brj-ant  was  no  exception.  Though  b® 
neither  sought  nor  expected  fame  from  his  prose,  he  Avas 
careful  to  print  nothing  that  could  in  any  way  com 
promise  his  reputation  as  a poet.  As  a consequence,  u* 
all  his  contributions  to  his  paper,  I doubt  if  as  nuioy 
erroneous  or  defective  forms  of  expression  can  be  feaa 
as  in  the  first  ten  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  He 
allowed  slang  or  affectations  of  expression  of  an}  kin  ^ 
a place  in  its  columns,  nor  would  he  allow  the 
the  Kvcnivg  Pont  ever  to  be  described  or  recogniz 
‘patrons.’  ” p. 

Bryant  livinl  nobly  and  when  he  died  the  whole 
try  mourniHl  its  loss  and  realired  that  America  hm^ 
its  gn*at(‘st  journalist,  truest  poet,  and  most  influt 
private  citiren. 

“Soon  rMtrd  tbo**  who  fonght— hot  thou 
Who  mioftl**!  the  herder  etrife 
For  truth*  which  men  reeetr*  not  now. 

Thy  w*rf*r*  eod*  with  life." 


Fixis 
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BY  J.  H.  NANKKY,  ’09. 

The  king  of  day  sinks  toward  the  west; 

The  laboring  swain 
Is  longing  in  his  anxious  breast 
For  day  to  wane. 

The  sun  of  life  is  growing  dim; 

The  pilgrim  gray 

Sighs  for  the  coming  night  of  death 
To  end  the  day. 

So  shall  it  he  till  fleeting  years 
Shall  be  no  more. 

This  hurdeiKHl  soul  sees  ’mid  its  tears 
A brighter  shore. 
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A CHRISTMAS  FOX  CHASE 


BY  UDDSOB  M’MILLAX,  ’06. 


It  was  alHJut  4 o’clock  on  Christmas  morning  when  I 
hoard  a heavy  tapping  on  my  door  and  a general  howl 
of  dojrs  outside.  I knew  that  it  was  ilr.  Alderman  who 
had  askwl  me,  the  day  lK‘fore,  to  join  him.  I spent  n 
short  time  in  drc*ssiug,  as  I had  my  clothes  and  matches 
when;  I could  find  them,  so  I was  soon  tiptoeing  out  the 
door. 

The  night  was  fair,  the  air  was  chilly,  and  the  grass 
was  covertnl  with  frost,  while  each  star  seemed  to  shine 
with  a brighter  niy  than  ever  before. 

“A  iMTfwt  night,  Itill,”  said  .Mr.  Alderman  to 
while  th(‘  <logs  covennl  me  with  friendly  feet  All 
old  I>ead(*r,  who  was  lying  on  a pile  of  leaves, 
always  sjH*nt  his  idle  time  in  resting  his  weary 
‘‘Don,  <lid  you  bring  your  two  puppies  along?”  sai^  ‘ 
Alderman  to  him,  as  he  made  his  appearance. 

“No,  sir;  I wanted  to  ask  you  if  they  were  old  eiio 
to  enter  the  race.” 

“Old  enough ! didn’t  you  know  that  they  ran  to  ^ 
witli  me  last  we<*k,  which  was  a race  of  four  hour^* 
by  your  hous<*  and  g«*t  them  and  meet  us  on  t e • 

■tpd 


hills.” 


star 


The  dogs  were  restless  to  go  and,  when  we  ^ 
towanls  the  sand-hills,  they  made  a Isnind 
cotton  stalks  like  a furious  gust  of  wind 
leaves,  and  their  feet  hit  the  frozen  ground 
of  frighteniMl  sheep.  They  were  all  nested  an  ^ 

shape.  We  had  the  entire  pock,  among  w 
collection  of  fourteen  fine-blooded  hounds. 
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“I  wouldn’t  luiiul  jjiving  old  ‘bob-tail’  a race  this 
moruiiijr^  would  you,  Hill?”  said  Mr.  Alderman,  as  he 
took  his  old  clay  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  was  filling  it 
'vith  plug  tobacco. 

“No,  but  I hardly  think  we  would  catch  him,  liecause 
tie  is  the  longest  running  fox  in  the  county,”  I replied. 

^Ve  walk(‘d  on  in  the  silence  of  nature  and  not  a 
®ound  could  be  heard  excejjt  the  incessjint  crowing  of 
the  roostiu's  at  the  neighboring  houses.  We  soon  reached 
le  sand-hills  and  found  Don  waiting  for  us  with  Bob 
iiiid  t^harles  Cooley,  his  cousins,  who  lived  near  by. 

\ou  got  your  j)uppies  all  right,  did  you,  Don?”  said 

All*  A 1.1 


Aide 


nnan. 


they  are  with  the  dogs,”  replied  Don,  while  he 
ii'S  hitting  the  froz(*n  grotind  with  his  heel  and  puffing 
at  a cigar.>tt(‘. 

what — who — where  did  you  get  him?”  asked 

^titeriuan  to  (Miarh^s  as  he  looked  down  on  a little 

hi-Te  curUnl  up  in  a l>ed  of  leaves  and  patting 

little  fiee 

“Aren’t  yc 


on  his  head. 


froi  1 " afraid  you  will  get  lost,  ‘Knot,’  so  far  off 
«v  ***’'*^'  “t  this  time  of  night?' 


night?” 

1'i‘pl  ‘Faj).’  I’s  iHM*n  wid  you  all  l>efo,”  was  the 

“ih  blinked  his  white  eyes  in  the  moon-light. 

Piesh^”’  'valk — listen,  there  they  go.  The  pup- 

^■'i^ador'''  something,  but  wait  and  see  what  old 

Wd(‘r  r'*'  ” *^*‘**'  rabbit.  There  goes 

'^'ihl  *”^*'’*  b>  him ! so  you  may  know  that  it  is  a fox.” 

’H  hin  ^blerinan,  as  lu*  emptiiMl  his  pipe  and  put  it 
pocket. 


along » b*’’'bs,  i(>p„  them  and  encourage  them 

as  he  pulled  his  hat  across  his 
and  st4irt(>d  across  the  woods. 


M 
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“Ilold  on,  Charles,  don’t  go  wild  just  because  the  1 
dogs  are  barking.  Come  back  and  let  them  ‘work  him,’  ” 4 
Don  yelled  out.  J 

Charl(*s  came  back,  but  was  restless  and  seemed  not  j 
to  be  satisfied,  just  iKH'ause  he  was  not  among  the  dogs- 

“ The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  g 

Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils.'’ 


If  you  havaever  heard  a pack  of  hounds  join  in  dd® 
by  one  and  have  listened  to  the  voices  of  each  as  they 
seem  to  drift  from  thicket  to  thicket  over  the  hill,  an 
through  the  valley,  you  can  appreciate  the  force  of  th® 
above  <| notation  because,  if  a good  pack  of  houn 
doesn’t  make  music  that  will  cause  the  birds  to 
and  the  lK*st  of  musicians  to  admire,  then  I will  con 
that  I know  not  a g(H»d  thing  when  I hear  it. 

The  voices  of  the  dogs  Itecamc  a general  sound 
gr<‘W  less  and  k*s8  distinct  until  they  were  out  of  hcari 
During  this  time  “Knot.”  the  negro,  had  gathc 
g<!ther  SOUK*  leavi*s  and  rotten  limlis  an<l  was  snn 
himwdf  over  a fire.  As  we  were  all  somewhat  c 


1 


we  gathensl  around  the  fire,  each  one  telling, 
some  exi>erience  altout  fox-hunting. 


turn. 


im:  »-Ajn'i  uin>ui  . . j||id 

“Hush  Isiys,  why  Un*  dickens  don't  you  be 
let  that  little  old  flee  alone.  The  dogs  an.  ** 
tmek,”  sniil  Mr.  Alderman  in  a rather  stem  bu  J 


to 


manner.  . ^ ,ind 

At  this  we  all  scnttensl  out  to  listen  for  the  < ' ^ 

they  c*ould  In'  h(*anl  faintly  in  the  din’ction  opi 
that  of  their  last  sound. 


..  iiiiH 

“Dat  a ‘lM*b-tail,’  dafs  ‘bob-tail,’  and  dey  f»,iciDg 


iMH'ax  he  wuK  Isirn  in  a grave-yanl,”  said  Kno 
fnnn  one  of  us  to  the  other. 
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“Charles,  I think  that  is  he;  but,  if  it  is,  I think  his 
tail  will  soon  be  shorter  than  it  is  now,  because  the  dogs 
liave  on  their  ‘running  habits’  this  morning,”  said  Mr. 
•A-lderinan. 

“Yes,  blame  if  we  don’t,  and  if  you  all  are  going  to 
*^tay  here  you  will  be  without  me,  liecause  I am  going  to 
ttifi  dogs.  I heai-d  my  puppy  l>ark  and  you  know  I 
^^Rght  a fox  myself  last  fall,”  said  Charles,  as  he  went 
full  speed  through  the  woods. 

"^lie  sound  became  more  and  more  distinct,  and  it  was 


so  that  we  could  distinguish  each  voice,  being  ac- 
^astomed  to  hearing  them.  They  swept  by  like  a swift 
I'nado  through  the  forests  of  Florida,  and  Knot’s  fice 
J«>nod  in  with  them. 

^ 'aid  better  hold  your  fice,  ‘Coon,’  or  the  dogs 
tear  him  up,  because  you  know  they  are  like  1 am. 
*ay  iij,i|,  » without  paying  any  atten- 

'vh(‘r(*  th(‘  negro  was. 

*^ags  made  ai  smaller  circle,  not  going  out  of  hear- 
l>ut''^  ^^lairles  s(s>n  came  running  up  out  of  breath, 
aith"^'*  ^*>’oad  grin  on  his  face.  We  all.  Inking  filled 

^Sain 

lieairing,  ami  then  decided  to  go  to  where 
'aajrijt  would  cross  the  road. 

''"e  K^od  day-light  when  we  got  to  the  place,  and 
Rs.  “hit”  the  road  aind  come  towards 

^'^ar  t]|p  aquatted  and,  when  the  fox  got  pretty 
®^'’out  o'  I a ls)und  and  it  was  a pretty  race  for 

Pi’aiRoii'^i*  "Huln'd  yards,  when  the  dog  came  Imck  to  lie 
‘“I’haf ’*''</* **^  black  master. 

'’^'*'  taii  ” ” **R»d  l)«m,  and  true  it  was  a large 

und  * wait<*d  very  impatiently  for  the 

" an  they  croKSfsl  the  road  we  joined  in  l)0- 
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liind  them  and  ran  until  our  tongues  were  hanging  out 
and  the  briars  had  almost  completely  robbed  us  of  our 
clothes. 

Ten  o’clock  soon  came,  and  still  the  fox  was  leading 
the  dogs  in  a swift  chase  through  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods.  We  had  several  chances  to  shoot  the  fox,  hut 
did  not  want  to  disappoint  the  dogs.  Now  and  then 
the  young(?r  dogs  would  lose  the  track,  but  never  for 
moment  did  old  I>eader  lose  a step.  Sometimes  my  f<?®^ 
ings  for,  and  interest  in  the  weary,  faithful  dogs  became 
so  great  that  I would  have  to  wipe  the  tcnirs  from  m^ 
eyes,  hut  I had  a good  feeling  that  I never  had  outsi 
of  a fox  chase. 

Hy  this  time  the  roads  were  occupied  by  all  .* 
people  of  the  country,  l)oth  old  men  and  young 
witnessing  the  l)est  part  of  the  chase,  while  a few  o 
hoys  crosa(‘d  the  road  and  entennl  the  thickets  with 

* jiiid 

All  this  time  the  negro’s  lice  was  jumping  almu 
barking,  trj'ing  to  do  something  smart.  At  one  o 
the  dogs  were  close  l>ehind  and  everything  was 
hrok(*n  down,  fox,  dogs  and  boys,  while  all  w'cre 
by  tin*  pn*s<*nce  and  cheers  of  the  ladies.  Soon  t o I 
ing  and  wearj-  fox  passe<l  by  the  lice,  and  again  " 
a pndty  race,  but  this  time  the  flee  overtook  t e 
fox  amd,  afta-r  a little  ‘ scrap”  the  dog  came  on  ^ ^ 
rious  and  ended  the  life  of  what  wais  th'Uigh  ^ ^ 


ghost  by  the  na'groes  of  the  country,  ^^hl<’ 
standing  ova*r  the  dead  body  he  saw  the  off 

and  Israme  a little  uneasy  for  himself  am  **  ^ jouod 
with  his  tail  Is-twasm  his  legs.  When  the  * 
the  dead  fox  and  saw  the  dog  making  his  tim 

continu(‘<l  their  race  aftaT  the  fict*.  Tha*n  was 
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little  iie{:^o  was  lieard  from,  aiui  he  started  after  them, 
^hile  the  tears  made  streams  down  his  dusky  cheeks. 

*‘I  ain’t  jjwine  cum  no  more  and  let  dese  dogs  eat  up 
Inline,”  lie  murmurcMl,  as  he  crosscnl  the  cotton  rows  to- 
wards the  dogs.  The  dog  change<l  his  course  towards 
^'is  home,  which  was  a small  log  house  in  the  centre  of 
field.  This  seenuHl  to  Im  enjoyed  more  than  any 
®ther  part  of  the  race  hy  the  people  who  had  collectwl 
time  to  see  it,  but  not  hy  the  negro,  who  had  the  same 
deling  for  ,]og  that  we  had  for  ours.  But  his  frowns 
''ere  changed  to  smih‘s  and  his  fear  to  joy  when  he  saw 


k!?  It  i)asse<l  through  the  cat- 


bii*^  tim(‘  we  ever  had  to  carry  them  homo  in 

aft,,,.  (1,^  which  lasto<I  for  ten  hours 


‘caus(!  w(*  w(‘re  tinnl  and  hungry,  and  they  had 


e day  before. 


I 
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A NEGRO’S  SOLILOQUY 


BY  B.  L.  m’MILLAJC,  ’09. 


Possum  meat  am  mighty  good, 

So  is  taters  off  de  vine, 

But  dey  bof  smells  bery  sweet. 

When  dey’s  in  de  pan  a fryin’. 

Some  says  dat  coons  ain’t  fit  to  eat, 

I says  dey’Il  do  for  any  king. 

If  dey  does  make  old  Fido  howl. 

An  prance  and  cut  de  pigeon  wing. 

I’d  like  right  well  some  cakes  and  pies, 
Whut  de  hig-house  folkses  eat. 

Or  some  eggs  an’  yoisters  fried, 

Wid  some  good  old  sausage  meat 

I guess  hit’s  time  fur  me  to  go. 

And  around  de  garden  peep, 

To  see  if  dat  ole  Towser’s  tied. 

And  de  folks  is  all  asleep. 

Now  look  out  ole  chicken  coob; 

Way  out  in  de  apple  tree. 

\Minr  I war’nt  suspeckin  him! 
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THE  GAME  OF  HIS  LIFE 


BY  J.  C.  MEEKIN8,  ’09. 


It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving,  and  Fred  ^Ic- 
^ee,  the  half  hack  on  the  ’Varsity  team,  was  sitting  in 
room  thinking  of  the  battle  that  was  to  be  pounded 
®^it  on  the  gridiron  on  the  following  day  with  Hanover 
Collogt^^ 

I’  red  had  played  on  the  ’Varsity  team  two  years.  They 
j ^re  beaten  by  Hanover  in  the  last  Thanksgiving  game. 
*^bite  of  Freni’s  star  playing  they  were  badly  lieaten. 
'll  the  ’Varsity  coach  detenniiunl  to  put  out  a win- 
team  this  year,  and  things  were  looking  favorable, 

tln^  'vork  was  regular,  and  the  whole  tejim  went 

tice''*^^*  signals  with  snajipy  movements  in  the  prac- 
^ ® that  afternoon.  All  seemieel  in  perfect  condition 
faithful  half,  who  had  for  two  years 
the  '^^**'*  player,  and  on  whom  depended 

Ine  ‘*1  Il*a  ap])roaohlng  game,  seeuned  to  be  fail* 

the  most  critical  moment. 

Pla\^  thinking  of  his  pa.st  recortl  as  a football 

^'alked  ajxmed  and  .Tim  Dower,  the  coach, 

^rahly^* ' I’^Ran  at  once,  “Unless  you  improve  consid- 
yoa  ^ laoniing’s  practice  it  will  l)e  impossible  for 

^ I*'  the  afternoon.” 

Il‘fi  sub  ^ play,”  ndurned  Fnnl.  “Put 

In  oio  * ' 1^'^  nn.  I’ll  remain  on  the  side  lines 

•Thu  • ""  accident.” 

^^1*1  noom,  went  straight  and 

the  i the  sub-half,  to  report  for  practice 

^nttor  1*^  l<'l't.  the  room  Fred  picketl  up  a 

ng  on  the  table  and  read : 
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No,  I don’t  care  if  tod  never  write  anv  more,  I have  met  a young  man  ^ 
at  Hanover  College  who  is  awfully  nice,  and  not  near  so  seltish  as  yom^ 
self.  I simply  say  I shall  not  stop  speaking  to  other  young  men  he.  ^ 


jre,  I 1 


i 


cause  you  request  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Thomas  Whidby  from  Hanover  has.come,  therefore, 
stop.  You  needn’t  answer  this. 

MaBWi.  u »««’''•••  . 

Fred  looked  at  the  letter  in  silence  for  quite  awhile-^ 
He  had  lovwl  Mabel  since  he  first  met  her,  eighteeD 
months  ago,  and  now  to  think  she  had  tumetl  him 
for  one  of  thost*  despisi'd  Hanover  boys.  No,  he  diJu^ 
want  to  i»la3’  fisdliall  or  do  anything  else,  but  lie  arouo 
and  grieve  over  his  hard  luck. 

The  time  for  the  game  approached.  The  bleachif* 
were  lilletl  to  overflowing.  From  one  side  the  blue*  -lU 
white  riblMUi,  and  frtmi  the  other  the  yellow  and  bid*-’  ’ 
waivisl  alsive  the  heads  of  the  assembliHl  hundretl*** 

As  h'rtHl  stisxl  on  the  side  linos  and  soanmnl  the 
fae<*s  he  suddenlv  spi<*d  Mals*!  on  the  Hanover  sid*,  b 
giHiusly  <h‘eorati‘<I  in  yellow  and  black  ribls>n,  au(  ^ 
ing  a yellow  ]s-nnnnt  with  a big  black  H on  it. 

<‘alle<l  the  last  Thanksgiving  pime.  Then  she  wu** 
on  the  other  side  and  waving  the  Illue  and  " , j|,c 

that  very  flehl,  for  her,  and  her  alone,  he  had  ph».y 
hanh^st  pime  he  had  ever  exp»*rienre<!.  Hwt  • , 

ehnnp‘«l.  “Oh  well,"  he  said,  “It’s  all  in  a lib-  1”*^ 

When  the  Hanover  ti'am  ran  oat  on  the  fieb 
tJirow  sipinls,  Fn*<l  thought  he  hoanl,  nls>ve  th* 
of  the  crowd,  Whidbys  name.  Turning  to  a b.v^ 
he  asked,  "Who  is  that  fellow  paying  left  half- 
“Thomas  Whidby*’  «'ns  the  reply. 

Smidenly  Fri‘<rs  fare  brighteneil.  j,j,itHl 

why  .MalM'l  had  made  such  a change.  She  j,i)(l 

with  Hanover  IsTauw  Whblby  was  going  to  P 


] 
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just  to  spite  him.  lie  dropiKxl  his  head  and  thought. 

luul  acted  too  hastily,  lie  was  in  tlie  wrong,  but  it 
"usn’t  too  late.  He  might  redeem  himself  yet.  He 
"'uut  straiglit  to  the  coach. 

Jim,”  lie  said,  “Tve  changed  my  mind.  1 want  to 
1 uy.  Jiii^  ymj  jjjy  play,  ril  win  this  game 

ut  die  tryiiijr,” 


Jim 


eoiiscnlwl  and  told  Hansom  to  rtmiain  on  the  side 


^iuo.s. 

eleV*'*”  Hanover  men  came  in  and  the  ’Varsity 
^uun  took  the  Held  another  rtmr  of  applause  rent  the 

^Uaii  / •**'  *u)me.  He  wavs  a natural  footlaall 

uut**  xlionldenHl,  and  the  huge  muscles  that  8t«K)d 

^‘0()(i*'*  unassive  airnis  were  evidence  of  physical  man- 
All  *}  was  the  swiftest  runner  on  the  team, 

get*  a/”***'  "hile  running  thnaugh  signals,  Frevl  trianl 
At  1 couldn't  do  it. 

“I*lay  >’''feree’s  words  rang  clear  over  the  field, 

their  t.  .V‘*lleal,  amd  the  two  teams  quicklv  took 

I^^;‘«P‘;‘-tive  places. 

Paces.  ^ kick,  ami  Franl  steppe<l  liack  a few 

thro, 'o  " '*'*^**‘‘  > and  he  advanced.  The  l>all 

'‘ack.  it  the  ’Varsity  half 

'h'Jhy  caught  it  near  Hanover's  ten-yanl 
^*al(l.  pj.  ^ hfinly  under  his  ann  he  started  down  the 
aU(l  carriiw]  h'Ug  dive,  hut  Whidhy  jumpetl  aside 

hefor,.  h,.  ’Varsity's  fifteen-yard  line 

the  teaul*^  atopjKHl  hy  tin*  left  end.  the  smalh'st  man 

a thoiiK  * *^i**”*  '^*  'tumping  to  their 

^'hidhyjj,  ’uen  n*nt  the  air  with  their  shouts, 

was  on  every  lip. 

4 


|4i< 


It 


fi 


1 
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Fred  hoMtiiy  got  up  and  ran  down  the  field  and  took 
hi8  place  in  the  line  up.  lie  was  more  determined  to 
win  now  than  ever.  “IMav  ’em  hard,  boys,”  he  ^5aid• 
"We  can  heat  them  j'cL” 

Two,  eighteen,  twenty-three,  drawled  out  the  Ilanovtf 
quarter,  and  their  full  backa  plunged  through  the 
aM  if  it  waa  ao  many  dummiea. 

“First  down  and  one  yard  to  gain,”  said  the  referee. 

“Never  mind,  boys,  they  can’t  make  it,”  said  Fred. 

Again  they  plunged  into  each  other’s  line,  but  t 
Hanover  men  didn’t  gain  so  much.  Slow  but  sure  t 
were  losing. 

On  the  third  do»‘n  the  ball  was  fumbled  am 

Rot  it.  jji 

“Now  is  your  time,  boys,”  shouted  Fred,  as  he  ‘ 
his  place.  „n. 

The  quarter  calle<l  his  signal,  lie  was  * Jo  J*”- 
the-s|M>t”  nn<l  daslM><l  anmnd  left  end.  He 
end  and  starle<l  down  the  field,  but  Tom  ^^hi‘ 
watching  and  thn-w  him,  but  he  had  made 

Down  nft<T  d<»«  n ’Varsity  gained.  They  |,aif 

their  way  Imck  to  the  o*nter  of  the  field.  The^ 
had  the  liall  and  sas  running  for  diar  ^y|,jtiby 
thrown,  and  in  falling  dropped  the  ball.  ,|oS'0' 

seiMil  it  and  with  a clear  field  staiieil  for  a tou  ^ 
Fre<l  caught  him,  but  too  late.  He  had  carr  e< 
skin  over  the  p»al  line. 

Time  was  called,  ami  the  sroro  was  5 to  . jj^,. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  yon,  r^i- 

t’an’t  you  g»'t  thnaigh  them?^  thisp'*'***’ 

• rn  do  it  in  the  next  half.  I mean  to  win 

said  Frwl. 
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a ton  luinutos’  rest  the  two  teams  faced  each 
otlier  again.  When  llanover  Licked  off  Fred  caught 
l)all,  and  det(‘rminoti  he  would  carry  it  to  the  goal. 
^ fairly  Hew  <lown  the  field.  One  after  another  of  the 
‘toover  players  caught  him,  hut  none  could  hold  him; 
'aultcHl  one,  slipiMnl  by  anotlier  until  there  was  no 
to  head  him  off  but  Tom  Whidby.  Fred  was  sure 
could  elude  him.  Tom  crouched  like  a |>anther  about 

Ilut^*****^’  a dive  at  Fred,  caught  and  threw  him. 
he  had  no  sooner  fallen  than  he  was  on  his  feet 

sU*-'?'  for  a U)uch-down.  The  first  time  ’Var- 

‘^IMI  *****  >0  three  years.  There  was  a thunder  of 

‘ aus(‘.  kicki*d  and  the  score  was 


h to  5 
play. 


•o  Varsity’s  favor,  with  twelve  more  minutes  to 


<1(>h***'*  ' kicktHl.  Tom  got  the  liall  and  made 

Rftiue^r****^  effort  t(t  advance  with  iU  The  ’Varsity  men 
*tt  iTn  *^'*^*’*'’  <lown.  The  ball  went  over.  Thev  were 

’**'1  like'**  i'*'”  P»»wed  to  Frinl,  and  he  shot  around  the 
hack  **  live  yards,  .\gain  the  quar- 

He  " *'*  **''^  ••oiuber,  and  he  plunged  through  r«*n* 
^*’11  huck"'***  through  the  line  by  the  quarter  and 

’’’K  full  b*  "l!***  ^^**'***’1'  pull.  Hut  the  big  oppos- 

’’“•'•St  him  b.w  and  hanl.  .Vs  he  fell  he 

’'*‘‘*'vdH  t()i,i  l^‘*vward.  The  shouts  and  yells  of  the 
"hoii  ti„,  , made  another  touch  dosn.  Hut 

^^"lul.  r^!  ”*'*'*'”  arose  he  remaine«l  lying  on  the 

hcarod.  '*  vrowd  was  silenced  and  the  physician  np- 
'**’ok(.j,  '*  •^•nuination  it  was  found  his  leg  s*as 

l’”l  on  a stretcher  and  taken  off  the 
Meat,  on,  but  when  time  «-as  callc<I  the 
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Hcure  was  11  to  5 in  favor  of  'Varsity.  Fred  had  uc* 
couiplishud  what  aeenied  inipuwible. 

^Va  ho  lay  near  the  grand-siand  waiting  for  the  crowd 
to  imaa  out,  a young  lady  approached.  It  waa  none 
other  than  Mabel.  She  baa  diacarded  the  yellow  nnd 
black,  and  thrown  away  the  pennant.  She  stood  ^ 
leutly  gazing  at  the  drawn  and  blanched  face.  I' 
opened  hia  eyra  and  smiled.  . 

”1  waa  deU*nuined  to  win  that  game,’’  he  aaid. 

courat?  1 wanted  to  win  it  for  my  ctdiege,  but  more  ^ 

your  aake  tliau  anything  else,  .\fter  rwiding  your  le 

ter  1 divided  not  to  play,  but  when  I found  tliat  t 

fellow  waa  playing  on  the  other  aide  I couldn  t atan 

1 waa  determio(<d  to  win.  1 won,  but  at  a great 

riflei*.”  ,,  . 

Oh!  Fred. 

forgi'^ 


Mulad  knelt  la’aide  the  hi'lpleaia  form. 
hIh*  niouni<<l  through  her  anha.  "<’an  you  e»er 
me?  I will  never  art  ao  fooliahlv  again. 


lutttio^ 


Freil  aaw  imna'diateiv  that  be  bad  won  the  gJt 
hia  life. 

I aiipiMme  he  forgan*  her.  .\nyway,  ainre  gni 
in  the  spring,  he  ami  MabH  go  to  all  the  ^ jijiyed* 
gi'ther.  He  oft<*n  thinka  of  the  laat  game  ^ 
lloa*  he  won  honors  for  hia  .Vlma  Mater,  am 
binisi'lf. 


(ioLDKNROl) 
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GOLDEN  ROD 

BY  U.  F.  FAOE. 

A thin,  jjray  harx*  up  the  west, 

(iohleiinKl, 

And  somehow  thou  art  ill  at  nwt, 

1 know  not  why. 

^iV(?  tliat.  when  wan  N<»venilMT  pn-ssed 
TIhm*  with  a sifjh, 

Love,  thou  did’st  kiw*  the  jiath  Rhe  trod. 
Sw»H*t  (loldennsl. 

^Mien  tlion  art  jjone  th«*R<*  Helds  will  roisR, 
(lohlennKl, 

"I  he  halo  of  earth's  stranp*,  sad  bliss 
That  tliKsls  them  now — 

Ami  nmst  <»f  all  tin*  fan*well  kiss, 

^^hen  ^Tief-]uile  thou 
^*•<1  st  h‘an  almve  the  wld,  firay  wsl. 

KwtH't  (hddennsl. 

" hen  1 shall  WM>k  and  find  thee  not, 
<loldenr«Hl, 

euld  there*  w«*r«*  still  semie  ehamieil  sp«it 

\VI  ^*’**** 

1 ininht  e«»im*,  weirld  strife  forgot. 

Apart  fnim  m«*n 

h»»  alone*  with  tiles*  ami  <}<s|. 

^'Ves*t  (Jolele*nnsi: 


t 

1 


ll 


Hh 
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. THE  PANTHER  HUNT 

BT  MIOTDU*  ■ABnB.  'lOl 

Unde  Miuh'n  (iMMw  «'««  a man  bum  to  be  tint  io 
rominunit^'  and  leader  in  all  |»rogTwwlre  steps. 
lived  in  a rambling  old  country  bouse  on  the  summit  ^ 
the  mountain,  which  t«»k  ita  name  from  bis  great  gnui 
father,  and  which  to  this  day  is  known  as  the  ‘ 
Mountain.’*  He  was  not  an  educated  man  in  the  “*'*** 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  was  famed  ihnmghout  t 
county  of  Yailkin  for  bis  store  of  common  s«*nse.  ® 
di***!!  many  <durated  men  climbed  the  tlnws  .Mounta^^ 
to  c<inverse  with  Uncle  Mosrs,  and  they  als'ay* 
that  wisilom  would  turn  loose  when  they  saw  him  t 
a drink  and  light  his  pipe.  In  fact  »»  great  am» 
sU»n*  of  knombdgr.  and  •»  fleely  given,  that  *^*  ***.  jjjg 
in  the  valleys  arouml  b«keil  up  to  him  even  as  ‘ 
ancient  Israelites  to  the  >l<Mrs  of  old.  Hi*  two 
•lames  and  Kichard.  and  his  daughter,  .\nn,  w«re 
ers  in  the  society  of  the  neighborhood  and  on«j«  * 
Uncle  Mow'S,  although  be  was  usually  *****^*^1  of 
ters  «»f  tisi  much  weight  to  take  stock  In  the  • 
young  fidks,**  threw'  »*pen  his  doorw  to  the 
lads  and  lassies  from  far  and  near.  *hi  sue 
Uncle  .Miwes  ne^'er  lost  his  dignity,  and  •*  1'^** 

wont  to  Isiast  that  n«<  a nuingster  had  ‘^***^.^  wh^**^ 
rfsif  whom  be  bail  not  given  a Ml  of  good  a*  do 

generally  Indmled  a hint  that  young  fM 
well  to  follow  in  his  fisitiUepB.  ftu*  he  ha  jj,j„iak«* 
seventy  years  and  no  man  could  point  to  • 

M'Sieii  tiniss,  w]nire  of  Knob's  Township.  |n- 

I thought  it  but  Just  to  giw  the  reader 
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ti^'Mluetion  to  Uio  hero  of  the  famous  jionthor  hunt  which 
took  plttct;  in  the  preat  old  county  of  Yadkin  back  in 
the  po(Hl,  (riofionH  days  prior  to  the  “sixtiess”  when 
opide-jtu'k”  was  fn*<*  and  ’iMwwnnis  wen*  plenty.  It  is 
0 story  yet  j)fien  t»>hl  around  the  tiniude  by  the  pray* 
*iife<l  prandfathers  who  t<H»k  part  in  the  adventure  and 
^ho  r»*nuMnher  it  as  one  <»f  the  crtiwninp  plories  of  young 

^t  Was  a hl(*ak  l>(MM*nilK*r  day  and  the  (Jn»*s  family 
'Ok  jit  eas<>.  I’nele  M<*s«*s  sat  quietly  by  the  great  log 
Ri'iitly  smoking,  while  .\nn  sjitchise  by  knitting,  and 
oiiies  and  Itiehanl  ea<'h  careswsl  his  favorite  hound. 
0(  denly^  like  a thunderlsdt,  the  door  flew  o|wn  anti 
biins,  a young  man  fmm  the  valley  lielow,  fell 
lUe  '*****'^*'^‘“^’  'vas  unable  \o  s|M«k  for  a fe»'  m»v 
^*’it  K(Mui  managetl  to  p*t  <*ut  th<*  <»ne  won!,  “Pan* 
ai  r g«»ve  a little  hysterical  sen-am  and  •lami'a 

HU)v  ^^'*^***’^^  Ktartisl  uji,  while  I'ncle  Mow's  did  not 
^ but  tally  snioktsl  a little  faster  and  ejaculate«l 
Was*'’*’'’”  was  his  favorite  ejaculation  when  he 

angry  or  anything  out  «»f  the  onlinary  occumsl. 
"hi  ./'***'  ^”’‘*'’*‘***h*«l  t<»  tt'll  htiw  he  had  w'cn  the  jianther 
t\Vo'  * '''*'^  *’  terror  t<*  the  c««mmunity  for  the  {mst 

nn  , i'?***’**"*'  "Ok  right  then  lying  curbvl  up  under 
big  half  wav  down  the  mountain.  I'ncle 
K,U.h  ’ *‘>urs4>,  was  tin*  «*nly  man  to  take  the  lead  in 

nnc(.  **'*  ^'’‘lK>rtant  thing  ns  slaying  a iianlh4*r,  w»  he  at 
•*ido  I**'*!''’’''**  •Tames  and  Uichartl  to  “saddle  up"  ami 


’k)nrH ood  tell  the  women  to  stay  in 


nhi**(’  *****  themselves  and  meet  him  at 

tain,  rei  !***'’***'*  Kpring  on  the  wmth  side  of  the  raonn* 
' **  "’”0  Oew  glory  for  the  Ist.vs,  and  they  were 
c onler  was  wHin  ex»*cutrd.  and  hv  mmn 


f>tT 


•M  oner,  fpj,^ 
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more  than  fifty  men,  amie<l  with  everj-  kind  of  weapoo> 
from  a pocket  knife  to  a lonjj  rifle,  were  assembled  at  the 
CliapiKd  spring.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  “hog  killioS 
time,”  and  many  left  porkers  half  dressetl  to  go  at  the 
command  of  Uncle  Mos<*s.  Then,  too,  there  would  he 
gn*at  honor  for  him  who  should  kill  the  panther; 
iK'sides,  Huck  ('hapiK*ll  had  agreetl,  if  he  should  he 
givi-n  the  skin,  to  furnish  “apple-jack”  for  the  crowd 
th(‘  amount  of  a five  gallon  k(‘g.  And  this  was  no  siu® 
reward. 

At  the  sjjring  a consultation  was  held  at  which 
Mo.s(‘s  presid<*d  and  divided  the  crowd  into  four  partie® 
of  a dozen  each,  he  himsfdf  taking  the  bnulership 
Kverything  Isung  in  readim'ss  each  gang  starteil  i® 
dilTerent  din*ction,  but  were  all  to  meet  at  the 
place  of  the  ]>anther,  and  then  surround  him.  , 

o’clock  thnn'  of  the  |Mirtii>s  had  arrivetl  at  the 
place  aind  young  Sims  ]M>inte«l  out  the  iwtnthcr,  " 
hiy  apparimtly  uncons<-i»»us  of  the  proceeilings-  .j. 

evijlent  that  he  was  tuuumed  in  on  thnn?  sides,  •> 
was  only  neavssary  for  Huck  ('happell  to  come  Rp  .j, 
his  gang  from  the  north  and  the  juinther  would 
victim  without  an  awident.  Hut  Huck,  it  h® 

nev«*r  afuiie, — how<*ver  it  must  l»e  n'luendH'f®*^  (-"jiiip’ 
had  farther  to  go,  as  the  panther  was  north  of  t R 
|M*t  spring,  and,  Is-sides,  Huck  had  charge  of 

pdbui  k«*g.  Hut  it  was  not  long  until  the  s ‘ ^^.jircd 
Huck’s  gang  was  heard,  and  Uncle  M«wes  gr**®  * 
that  so  much  noise  would  disturb  the  n*st  nf  * jroio? 

and  causi*  him  to  suspect  that  something  jiod 

wrong.  So  a man  was  sent  arouml  to  nu**  I 
give  orders  fnuii  Uncle  Moses  to  be  quiet  a-^^  qui***' 

nearing  the  laittle  ground,  and  much  deis*n«  «’< 
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uauic  of  Uncle  Closes  at  once  silenced  the  gangj 
came  on  preserving  good  order. 

When  all  had  arrived  and  had  stationed  themselves 
^I’ound  the  fatal  spot  the  contents  of  the  keg  was  passed 
avouiul  until  each  felt  iHiual  to  the  monstrous  ta.sk  be- 
him.  When  everything  was  in  readiness  Uncle 
Closes,  taking  his  gun,  steppwl  out  to  get  a full  view  of 
beast  ami  to  lire  the  first  shot,  for  he  had  never  bt'cn 
^How’u  to  miss.  Each  man  st(M)d  with  his  weai>on  in 
*’ca(lim>t,j^  to  defcuid  the  gsillant  old  hero.  Uncle  Moses 
"alked  dangcu-ously  close  to  the  i)anther  and  leveleti  his 
^dle  to  take  aim.  For  a few  moments  he  sighttni  and 
**  n lowered  his  gun  and  l(H>ke<l  stniight  at  the  l)east 
a moment,  then,  turning  on  his  hetd,  ejaculated  one 
”^\“Il«»nph,”  and  walkinl  down  the  mountain  without 
"aitiug  to  explain— for  Uncle  .Moses  had  never  been 

mistaken. 

g crowd  was  dumhfoundiMl  and  stooil  for  a time 
Aft(‘r  a while  they  venture<l  mnir  to  see 
ali'^f  behold,  it  was  no  imnther  at 

hoc  Holcomb’s  old  siuittwl  hound  that  had 

deatr^  <‘>  live  and  had  <li(Hl,  having  froren  to 

*‘tpn  ■ befon*.  Of  coursi*  it  was  a great  dis- 

the 

star  af  the  old  grandfather  who  told  me  this 

aii,j‘^/„ ("hapiKd’s  five  gallon  k«*g  fanxl  but  mid- 

^’he 

•tccou  t^^^  "’(H'k  7'hr  Jnnrsrillr  Intelligencer  gave  a full 
^'*at  it  l>anlh(*r  hunt  and  ma«le  so  many  enemies 

eh'  f'**^  busin<*ss,  for  Uncle  Mo«*s  was 

As  foe  of  his  county  pai><*r. 

ady,,  ^***  ^'‘  ^los(‘s,  he  was  never  known  to  n*fer  to 
nil*  excejit  with  his  favorite  ejaculation. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  MOUNTAINS 


BY  J.  R.  UKn»B,  ’07. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  civilization  from  its  earliest 
infancy  until  the  present  time  we  cannot  fail  to  recog' 
nize  the  fact  that  mountains  have  played  a conspicious 
part  in  producing  the  various  types  of  men,  in  sluipioS 
the  principles  and  laws  by  which  they  have  been  go'^' 
erned,  in  developing  social  relations,  and  in  determining 
the  character  of  literature.  And  while  they  have  often 
stood  as  harriers  obstructing  certain  phases  of  hunia® 
progTi'ss,  the}'  have  still  sen'etl  a useful  purpose  in 
fusing  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  stagnant  stream  ® 
civilization,  theri'hy  giving  it  a new  impetus  in  a 
cal  hour.  The  mountaineer  h;is  bt'en  found  to  i)0sse^ 
the  nohI(>st  quality's  of  statesmanship  which  have  mn 
liitn  a I(a<l<*r  of  men,  a founder  of  states,  an<l  a l>enc 
tor  to  his  nut*. 

The  ancient  (5re<*ks  owed  much  of  their 
tlie  l)eautiful  mountains  among  which  it  was  their 
tune  to  dwell.  These  mountains  cut  their 
into  inde])endent  valleys  and  glens,  towering  alm'i 
in  ninj<*stic  splendor  from  five  thousand  to  eight 
sand  f<H*t  in  height,  sometinn's  Isire  and  stem  or 
with  snow  and  i<*e.  Over  the  valleys  and  ]j,y 

gleams  a hrilliant  sky,  giving  to  the  mriefl  seem  ^ 
of  light  and  shade  indescrihahly  Iieautiful.  i®  ^yorh^ 
eludiHl  valleys  was  protluc*'*!  a type  of  man  t u 
ha<l  not  known  liefore.  lie  was  devoted  to  1 
state  and  had  the  gn-atiwt  pride  in  its  free- 

devehqMsl  in  him  the  noblest  fiatriotlsm  and 
dom,  making  this  land  the  hirth-place  of  Ih® 


. k 
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The  scenic  grandeur  developed  the  aesthetic  side  of  his 
^atui'e,  while  steep,  ruggiHl  ways  made  him  strong, 
liealthy  and  vigorous.  He  was  in  disposition  genial  and 
sunny,  imaginative  and  incjuiring.  Here  were  laid  the 
scenes  of  many  beautiful  poems  and  tales  of  gods  and 
zeroes,  the  fables  and  myths  which  are  yet  the  charm 
the  literary  world.  These  germs  of  fantastic  beauty, 
''idch  had  long  been  buried  in  the  human  soul  beneath 
'e  rubbish  of  turmoil  and  strife,  were  here  brought  out 
the  cunning  hand  of  natun^  and  made  to  shine  with 
^ ')*illiant  lustre  that  dazzlinl  the  eyes  of  kings, 
it  the  mountains  there  is  In^uty  and  life,  and 

be'^  ” ’’“c  good  to  stand  in  their  majestic  presence  and 
Weighted  down  with  their  greatiu'ss,  feeling  his  own 
^^*^*t?uiUeance  ns  he  gjizcvs  at  their  lowering  majesty,  or 
to  their  heaven-kissed  summits  and  bathe  his 
*tiy  soul  in  one  panoramic  vision  of  lH>auty  and  feel 
a victor. 

"’fitt*^  *tinong  the  mountains  that  the  great  (Iml  has 
in  -i*  •'  ''*'*^t^‘‘hless  book  of  poetry  on  the  face  of  nature, 

{jjj  1,*'*'^*  to  be  found  s<*ntiment«  that  accord  with 
"’her'*  •'***""' "*^  amotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  no- 
tdlls^  au>Ti‘  evident  than  among  the  everlasting 

if,  native  State.  In  the  venlant  forests  there 

^"'^il  tl  in  the  murmur  of  the  mountain  water- 

■'nul  i'^.***^  ^"'^nby  of  jumce;  in  the  sjmrkling  stn‘am8 

ni  thp ^***'*''*^  '’agetation  there  is  purity  and  health;  in 
^tilliu'ss  and  immovability  of  the  sent!- 
i.s  ” ’*<  majesty  and  then*  is  greatm*ss.  Noth- 

^’>*oo1<  *****^*'  than  the  babbling  «»f  a mountain 

^niidsoiv^*^  l‘aan*fnl  and  bright  than  a mountain 

inorc*^'**  Kiaddemnl  by  the  rising  sun.  “.\nd  nothing 
’'^"ful  and  majestic  than  the  j>eals  and  n'ver- 


} 1 
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beration  of  thunder  among  the  peaks  darkened  and  ob- 
scured by  angrj-  clouds.  Here  we  have  seen  the  great 
spirit  of  storm  aroused  at  midnight  as  a giant  n'freshed 
by  slumber  and  cover  the  heavens  with  gloom  and  dark-’™ 
ness;  we  have  setm  him  awake  the  tempest  and  let  loose  ■ 
the  re<l  lightnings  that  flash  along  the  mountain  tops- 
Again,  we  stand  on  the  hilltop  to  see  the  sun  rise-  ^ 
‘‘Hlack-browed  night*’  has  fleil  away  and  the  ‘‘meek-eyed  Jc 
morn”  comes  in  and,  like  a queen  from  her  satTwn 

■ • I ' 

she  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  top;  “nigui' 
candles”  are  all  blown  out  and  yet  the  villages  o® 
farms  in  the  vales  l)elow  are  wholly  hid  from  view  by 
clouds  of  mist  and  fog.  All  is  solemn  stillness, 
song  of  bird  or  hum  of  lM*e  greet  you ; you  fancy  that  a 
the  world  lies  dreaming,  the  tallest  js^aks  thrust  the't 
heads  up  above  the  clouds  as  if  to  sjiy  goo<l  inorniOp^ 

In  the  east  the  sun  takes  his  morning  bath  in  the  sea 


fog,  and  then  lights  with  a smile  of  sunshine  the  g 
vales  and  iK'autiful  rivers  tielow,  ‘‘while  away  fr®®* 


irn'e® 

their 


Itanks  of  rocks  and  cliflTs,  hemlock  and  laurel,  pi®® 
cedar,  stretches  a \-aIe  back  to  the  distant 
beautiful  and  exquisite  as  in  Italy  or  Swit7.<‘rland, 
it  is  agjun  (*arly  morning  in  the  villages. 

Or  in  the  still,  cool  cA-ening  hours  we  may 
some  lofty  summit,  and  here  in  iindistmcte<l 
commune  with  “friendly,  serious  nature” 
nml  here  in  the  “grf<*n  stillness  of  the  sylvan  a<)  i ].g 
ns  the  sun’s  last  rays  are  kissing  the  inountai®^ 
goo<l  night,  we  drink  de<*p  of  nature’s  elixir  an‘^ 
in  sublinn-st  thoughts.  We  are  inspin^l  to  ^j.j,fii®f^ 
of  bravest  daring,  while  out  before  us  are  the  ^,,rcc9 
hands  of  nature  drawing  us  with  “all  the^sw*^  i,icnd^ 
of  her  gn‘nt  Divine  heart.  The  august  !•  nl®**® 
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its  voice  with  the  mighty  Past  and  says,  as  though  it 
'vere  repeating  ii  strain  caught  from  out  the  solemn 
iitinies  of  Eternity,  lie  a man.”  Out  before  us  are  the 
iiamlets  and  harvest  lields  filled  with  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  rviral  life.  The  sparkling  waters  flow  silently 
througii  the  vales,  over  which  the  long  evening  shadows 
tall.  From  the  far-away  jiastures  come  sounds  of  low-  , 
herds  and  jingling  hells,  while  the  cricket  n'hearses 
^ lonely  dirgi;  for  de])arting  day,  and  the  milkmaid  sings 
evening  song,  and  “the  plowman  homeward  plods 
^ia  Weary  way.”  From  the  cottage  chimneys  curls  the 
*lae  smoke,  winding  its  way  up  through  the  tree-toi)S 
' is  h)st  on  the  eveming  air.  Th(*se  are  our  own  be- 
Carolina  hills,  and, 

“Tlio  Rrontest  kinf^dnm  upon  «irth 
Cnnnot  with  (hem  compare; 

With  nil  the  Mnut  and  hardy  men 
And  the  hrown-eyed  maiden*  there.” 

And, 

It  thou  art  worn  and  hard  l>e*ot 
With  sorrow*,  that  thou  would»t  torpet. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a lesson,  that  will  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Co  to  the  woods  and  hills  1 — No  tears 
Him  the  sweet  look  that  nature  wears.” 

Is  w work’s  all  done  and  Uie  victory 

granT’ 

luusi  ll‘a  bills,  to  the  glory  of  the  sunsets  and  the 

land^  .*'^  *’‘11«;  to  the  flowers  that  IsHleck  the  wood- 

and  then*  let  me  live  the  rest  of  my  daj's. 
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MISTTLETOE 

BT  H.  r.  rAGB. 

Gray  moss-tanj'los  near  thee  lifting, 

Dead  leavea  i>aat  thee  earthward  drifting, 
Ice-bit«  through  them  dryly  sifting. 

While  to  and  fro 
Chill  winds  sway  thee, 

M istJetoe. 

Strange-lit  northern  lights  up-streaming. 
White  stars  lost  in  iris  gleaming, 

Startle<I  frost  sprite*  waknl  from  <lreaniing» 
While  wood  things  go 
Shrinking  {Mist  thee, 

Mistletoe. 

’Xeath  dark  pines  a gaunt  wolf  trailing, 
Thwart  (he  moon  a slow  loon  sailing, 
Somewhere  foy  and  troll  bewailing. 

And  in  their  woe 
List,  they  blame  thee. 

Mistletoe! 
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AN  UNKNOWN  HERO 


uy  J.  U.  THORN,  JR.,  ’10. 

It  WJV8  Decoration  day  in  Pittsburg  and  people  had 
**^seinbled  in  great  throngs  to  sec  the  exhibitions  that 
"ere  always  given  on  that  day.  The  streets  were 
crowded  on  every  corner.  The  automobiles,  buggies, 

'^nd  electric  cars  had  to  stop  nianv  times  for  the  people 
get  by. 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  gr«it  rush  a man  mounted  a high 
P atforni  and  announciHl  that  the  old  soldiers  would  lead 
Piocession  to  the  cemeU'rj’,  where  they  would  decor- 
g^iives.  In  a few  minutes  they  marched  forth 
jj*  ' 'iiij’onets  and  swonls  glistening  and  battle-scarred 
^ihtd  "*^''**^  '"I'*'  llieir  frosty  heads.  In  front,  lie- 
inr  either  side  of  them,  were  four  Imnds  play- 

Doodle”'  in  such  thrilling  tones  that  the 
^ alnioNt  fanciiHl  they  wen'  again  joining  tmttle 

<lreaid(*d  “Hebs,”  who  neither  feared  the 
fort/'*^-  niissles  nor  the  cannon’s  mouth  Ix'lching 

•Tiist^^  rain  of  slaughter. 

''P'l’itod”*^  liegan,  two  girls  came  by  driving  a 

iiiado^*  *i‘irs('.  At  the  first  sound  of  music,  the  animal 
nof>i.  dash  and  starte<l  down  the  street  at  break- 

strpyt  • "iiiiien,  and  children  fled  fnnn  the 

girls  ^y  j^*^**^*"”'  ^I’ies  of  fear,  mingle<l  with  pity  for  the 
'"‘''in  to  *'^11  I’ll  on  every  side.  Strong  men  trie«l  in 
"’ore  an  ^.'’ing  animal.  Fniit  and  candy  stands 

^‘i'ihlrcii”  ^ knocke«i  down,  and  three 

^'’'ggj’  lo  death  under  the  wheels  of  the 

Iliad  r animal  ]msse<l  the  sipiare  in 

’1”  h then  it  8tart«Hl  down  Main  street.  On  it 
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went,  every  minute  getting  faster.  Cries  for  help  grew 
simply  terrible  from  the  terror-stricken  girls.  Far  <lowO 
the  street,  only  a mile,  was  a large  river  with  a bridge 
that  was  only  partly  finished.  They  knew  if  they  were 
not  saved  before  they  reached  the  river  they  would  either 
be  plunged  into  the  water  or  dashed  against  the  bridge 
timbers  and  horribly  mangled. 

In  a few  minutes  a beanlless  Imy  was  seen  coniiD^ 
down  the  road  on  a bicycle.  .Vlmost  l)efore  any  o*^® 
could  sjK'ak,  he  was  by  the  horw’s  side  with  a small  rope 


the  ground,  only  a hiindreil  yanis  from  the  brhlge- 


had  rewMKHl  them.  When  the  father  of  the  girle 
he  dn‘W  the  lad  to  his  Inisom  and  wept  for  * . 


to  the  giillant  lad.  He  drew  forth  his  purse, 
him  more  numev  than  the  hor  hail  ever  seen  at  one 
and  tohl  him  that  he  «-oiild  give  him  more  wne 


home;  but  the  lad  refused  to  take  It.  H** 
even  fell  his  name. 
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^Gxt  morning  the  head  lin(*s  of  the  city  press  were 
^I'itton  in  hold  letU*rs;  ‘‘Miss(*s  Mnnd  and  Ili*ssie  Jones 
Rescued  from  an  awful  peril  hy  a boy  whom  no  one  in  the 
knows  and  who  refastnl  to  tell  his  name  or  to  take 
^ reward.” 


TO  THE  ROSE 


IIY  DIXON  CBKA8MAN,  ’U9. 


Sweet 


heering  flower, 


rose,  sweet  beauteous,  gladsome,  chee; 

^ to  the  lieart,  the  soul  of  weary  man 

t lend  reprieve  from  sorrow’s  dreary  hour 
In ' troubliHl  thinkings  of  the  brain 

*^"^b‘^»«ion  of  all  toil  and  care: 

Can^  flower  in  all  the  world  of  flowers 

^Vh-  wasting,  ee.jising  breath  compare? 

of  bursting  buds  that  showers 
^un  ifleasure  blushing  blooms  can  bring 

I'^or  foded  folds  e’er  once  contend 

heart?  thou  lovely  thing, 
to  thy  much  lamentcsl  end 
Au^  j^*^*'*'  iM'auty’s  kingdom  most  desiretl ; 
'^^'ou  ^"■(‘etiK'ss  of  thy  dying  brtath 

eliar  ^ '‘harm  by  gracious  Heaven  inspired, 

an"  .1’"*^  P*^*^’*'"*'  AhhI, 

N chant  a nsjuiem  at  thy  dimth. 


6 
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STORY  OF  THE  CROWN  AND  LOCKET 


BT  ABTHCM  EAtXBS. 

Sighed  a crown  sjtarkling  with  flaming  jewels  in 
morning  sun : “What  a life  has  been  mine! 

“Well  do  I remember  that  coronation  <lay.  That 
when  I was  {daced  u|>on  the  fairest  and  sw<.*ete8t 
brows,  there  to  reign  in  all  my  strength  and 
A wh(de  nation  was  under  my  sway,  and  life  I thoujj 
was  sweet.  . 

“Hut  tliey  Itnl  the  Quwn,  my  mistress,  to  the  g 

Shame  on  her  accusers!  for  they  were  far  more  i 
than  the  falsest.  I could  have  slain  them  as  I 
rolling  in  the  dust.  1 was  avengetl.  And  how' 
“There  was  a flashing  of  bayonets.  ShariM*m‘»l  **'*'^jj 
quivered  thrtiugh  the  air.  The  skhw  streamed 
on  my  breast.  Men  fought  for  me;  men  diwl 
1{<h1  with  bbssl  they  ls»n*  me  off  in  triumph.  Dii‘ 
iMUis  shouts  and  yells. 

“Onn*  inon*  I was  placed  upon  princ«*sscs 
more  I was  ls*Io\-<>»I  and  admire*!,  .\gain  ”'*^ ******* US’' 
or  bh>ss<><l,  and  men  sought  to  »-in  my  mistn’iw 
lias  your  life  Iss-n  one  like  mine,  fair  I/sket.  ^ 
“Alas!  no,”  said  the  locket.  **Xo  swonls 
<lmwn — no  linvonefs  ever  thrust  for  my  siike.  * 

Imve  «*ver  n*ign*sl  crimson  upon  my  nnw  • 

Immui  the  kingdom  <if  love,  yours  of  strife  jjj„j»ici>''*’ 
Mine  has  Iss  ii  «.ne  «if  joy.  for  my  master  was  a > 

"When  h«‘  touch.sl  the  strings  of  his  **‘*.^’ jjI.h; 
laughtsl  ami  clapissl  their  hands  in  chi « *• 
gave  him  a flower  for  a song.”  '’***^ 

"Yis.  so  it  has.”  sai*l  the  rr*»wn.  ‘ ^*'****. .#,»•• 

*»f  the  hit/rr-sirrct.  >Miat  a life!  ^''hat  a 
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CORNELIUS  HARNETT.  THE  PRIDE  OF  THE 
CAPE  FEAR 


BY  CARL  RAQLAXD,  '10. 


Of  eliuractor  ami  splendid  j^rsoual  endowments, 
gr(?at  inllmaice  aiuoii};  his  fellowinen  and  of  invalua- 
service  to  his  country,  one  who  suffered  untold  hard- 
^ *U>s  for  the  sake  of  frmlom  in  the  strenuous  days  of 
It<*volution,  was  Cornelius  Uarnett— “the  S;imuel 
^•liuus  of  the  Cap(‘  Fear.” 


mu  V rear. 

l^ittle  is  known  of  ]iis  early  life;  the  facts  ctnuvrning 
‘‘xwedingly  scanty,  and  even  what  infonnatioii  we 
'^'e  is  jrrossly  errom*ous.  He  was  t>om  in  1723,  but 
Piivce  of  ills  birth,  much  to  the  sliaine  of  his  native 
his  We  do  know,  however,  that  early  in 

a ^^**^‘**‘*’  he  was  reput^Ml  “a  giuitleinan  and  a scholar,” 
lH)U()r  nc(*ord(>d  to  few  in  tlms**  days.  Hetwwn 
*’>  and  17^0  piaytsl  a lu*ro's  part  in  the  Itevolution- 
Oien  raging,  than  whom,  in  pure  imtriotic 
in  V/  gr<*at<T  in  the  State,  nor  even 

’''eiit's  "“O'on.  Mcndy  to  mention  the  ap|M)int- 

eont  ^ men  with  whom  be  daily  came  in 

oa,.  "‘"'id  slmw  the  fwiwer  and  extent  of  his  intlu- 
cnii.  exalt(Hl  place  he  Iield  in  the  hnirts  of  his 

"Pposc  1 *^** '**'*''*'  •’epresentative  of  his  people  he  Isddly 
lU)so,i*\  Attachment  l^iw  im- 

Ri'ess  ^^*'1 . During  the  first  Pn»vincial  Con- 

'‘■'♦tiiijy'' I'j.'* "***^  1774,  a committiv  con* 

'“•‘solaf  '"embers  was  niiixiintixl  to  carry  out  the 

coi  Congress.  Who  was  the  chairman  of 

’""1  1ii>  , None  other  than  Cornelius  Harnett, 

'■«n  tlie  very  soul  of  it. 
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When  Governor  Martin,  the  only  official  representfl" 
tive  of  English  authority  in  Xorth  Carolina,  lied  froD* 
New  Bern  and  took  refuge  at  Fort  Johnston  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  later  when  the  people 
bi'lled  agsiinst  him  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  llee  te 
an  English  vessel  at  that  time  in  the  river,  tive  ha^* 
dred  men  from  Brunswick  and  Wilmington,  under  the 
k*adership  of  John  Ashe  and  Cornelius  llaruet^ 
marclKHl  agjiinst  the  fort  and  de8trt)yed  it.  With 
authority  virtually  at  an  end.  Congress  assumed  all 
sponsihility  of  government  and  apiM>inted  a council 
carry  on  the  nlTnirs  of  the  cf)lony.  Again  this  horo 
leader,  ('ornelius  Harnett,  was  summonetl  to  the 
as  Prt'sident  of  the  Council  and  in  reality  Governor 
North  ('nmlina. 

He  was  a memlN'r  of  the  convention  which  met 
Halifax  on  April  4,  177fi,  and  was  cImmmmi  as 
of  the  committee  np|M)inte<l  to  consider  the  ille^^  - 
HITS  of  England.  He  was  also  author  of  the 
n>solntion,  “emiiowering  the  deh^U>«  for  this  ^ 
the  ('(Mitinental  Congnw  to  I'tincnr  with  the  d«  'r 
of  tin*  other  colonii-s  in  declaring  >••'^‘*1**'*'*^***^^'**’,  ^pted 
Ai»ril  4,  177(5,  this  resolution  was  nnanimousB 
by  the  convention,  mon*  than  a month  Is'fon 
Kjjge  of  a similar  resolution  in  Virginia. 

So  faithfullv  did  Harnett  foster  the  spirit  o 
is-ndence  that  his  name  was  carrii'*!  across  » 
dangerous  synonym  of  the  cansi'  of 
thing  must  Is*  done  to  silence  his  voice  in  . thiol’ 

-America,  <»r  England  «'ill  suffer.  So  the 
that  Sir  Henry  C'linton  did  after  i-oniing 
try  c»f  the  Cafs*  F<*ar  »‘ns  to  issue  a |Mitent  o 
this  disturlsT  of  the  peace,  and  Bohert  How 
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dated  May  the  5th,  177G,  aud  jjranted  pardon  to  all  that 
^^d  resisted  the  iM)\ver  of  England  who  would  at  once 
®^l>iuit:  “excejjting  only  from  the  l>eneflt8  of  such  jMir- 
(3orn(dius  Harnett  aud  HolH*rt  IIowo.”  Instead  of 
'^apitijr  ealumuy  upon  their  names  as  he  intendtnl,  Clin- 
ic*'; though  unaware,  was  hut  adding  to  the  luster  of 

immortal ity. 

1781  the  Hritish  force  in  Wilmington  planneil  a 
®P‘H  ial  (‘xiH'dition  for  his  caplim*,  so  dangerous  was  he 
® the  cause  of  the  King.  He  trie<l  to  est'aix*  his  eno- 
iu'^*^  fled  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Spicer, 

> i‘'it  while  thert*  he  was  taken  ill  with  a very 
to'\*”  and  was  captured.  He  was  carritnl 

ter  ' «”‘l  from  flu*re  to  Yorktown.  In  a let- 
Clc  pi«<  c he  siieaks  of  the  burning  of 

011(1  of  his  servant  running  away  from  him, 
frd  io  wait  upon  him,  while  he, 

ill  1 ^ifocts  of  his  dis(‘as«*,  was  unable  to  move.  In 
loss'  *^^^'*  ''^”‘1  had  fortune,  in  the  storm  of  war,  child- 

'Tlm'*/  i>>  prison,  he  died, 

i^t.  p ”‘d»le  patriot  lies  in  the  gniveyard  of 

onT*' ‘diurch  in  Wilmington.  No  marble  statue 
is  cov reareil  to  his  memory.  His  gnwe 
Rratit„T'  " trying  to  hide  the  town’s  in- 

ifireo..  • ^ <‘h(‘n]>  stem's  mark  the  place.  On  the 

this  inscription: 

"CORNKLllTS  n.\RXETT. 

Duct)  Anui,  12.  1781, 

Aani  &8  TKAKK. 

ll  ****  t"*  i*”  prioit*  r(ia4. 

ookwl  through  nature  up  to  natura'a  God." 
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"SILENT-  NED 

BT  NOEMAX  B.  WEBB,  ’09. 

Set  deep  in  a fort*st  of  northern  Maine  was  a log  cainp> 
whose  freshness  of  apiK’aranee  was  suftioient  proof  of 
its  recent  founding.  Its  shacks  and  kitchens,  witli  tlicir 
sides  of  rough  hewn  lumber,  shone  and  smelt  of  newly- 
sawwl  logs.  The  forest  for  several  hundred  feet  arouiK^ 
was  cleared  except  of  the  stumps,  whose  tops  were  sho'>' 
ing  above  the  ground.  Even  the  chains  and  cables 
showed  they  had  seen  but  little  sen  ice. 

The  ringing  blows  of  the  axemen  could  l)e  heard 
the  men  wrestled  with  the  forest  king— the  monster 
pine.  Among  these  axemen  there  could  he  seen  one  o 
jK)werful  form  and  commanding  mien,  who  moved  fre® 
one  s(|und  of  workmen  to  another,  giving  orders,  f 
and  the  men  were  working  hurrirtlly,  for  their  j 
the  cni)italist— was  expected  that  «Iay,  and  they  want  ^ 
t(»  cut  ns  many  logs  as  fsissilde,  so  he  might  sec 
they  could  do  in  eight  hours.  The  foreman  had 
early  that  morning  to  the  station  to  bring 

Itudolph  to  his  year-old  camp  for  the  first  time. 

Alsuit  six  months  prior  to  this  exciting  day 
••ame  into  the  camp  a young  man  of  strong  physifi**' 
intelligimt  countenance.  The  foreman  hs)ked  hm  ^ 
pris<*  at  the  npis-amnce  of  the  strangi*r,  hut  on 
<|m*st  In*  nM-eivwl  him  in  his  employment  without  n- 
him  any  questions,  for  he  saw  hy  the  man’s  Is’iiring 
h«*  liad  not  Issm  use<I  to  I»eing  qiiestionetl.  «t;jicnt” 
X^lfonl  Itichnnls«>n.  <»r,  ns  he  was  calh‘‘^  *|,,)wed 
X<*<1,  for  he  rarely  ever  spoke  iinh’ss  addn'sse<l>  • 
he  was  not  nccustomisl  to  an  axeman’s  life  nm 
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since  both  were  of  his  own  choosing,  he  stuck  to  the 
"’oi'k  like  a man.  As  a rule  he  stayed  in  his  shanty  on 
Sundays  reading  and  smoking  and,  to  all  appearances, 
^^joyiug  life  to  its  limit. 

^t  4 o’clock,  when  the  men  were  sitting  around  the 
file  cracking  jokes  over  their  pipes,  Mr.  Rudolph  ar- 
|‘*'ed.  lie  brought  his  daughter,  Uelen  Rudolph,  with 
which  surpriswl  and  plea.scHl  his  employees.  After 
Ids  daughter  had  shaken  hands  with  the  men, 
Silent”  Ned  escortcsl  them  to  their  best  shack,  amid 
shouts  of  the  crowd.  The  capitalist  told  his 
that  the  foreman  had  gone  to  a cit^*  some  fifty 
des  distant  to  buy  neces.s;iric*s  for  the  camp  and  would 
return  within  a wwk. 

fhie  si)lendi(l  aft(‘rn(M)n,  when  the  sun  was  alM)ut  to 


•dde  li 


face  in  tin?  ros(‘-lint(*d  clouds,  “Silent”  Nwl  saw 


^he  Rudolph  silhoviettwl  agiiinst  the  sky. 


1 II 

Mis 

jj  . "atching  the  water  and  logs  as  they  rushinl 
pei-r*!^^  ***'•  when*  she  stoo<l.  Ned,  noticing  the 

of  her  form  and  her  lieautiful  face, 
njj  duh'scribable  expn‘s.sion,  which  is  found  only 
in,,  " ‘d  a.  devout  ('hristian  woman,  was  left  mus- 
Raod  P‘Tfectn(*ss  of  (hsl’s  gn‘at<*st  emit  ion — a 

slir»  , when  Helen  n*tunnsl  to  the  shack  where 

Th’ir  ’:‘“I>ping. 

^ad  a 1 there  was  an  unex]K>cfe<l  shift  in  the  wind 
, a '.****^  f»’<‘(*z(^  came  on.  The  log  stn'am  was  frozen 
amrniu',*'  *^*‘l’th.  The  men  fumetl  out  «*a»rly  the  next 
sine  ^*ad  lM*<*n  done  to  the  lMS>m. 

as  '*  **  brok<*n  up  the  l*oom  was  found 

tlipT'**'  ^’‘^withstanding  this  they  i>e<‘n>d 

A liM,  days  and  fn*mbhsl. 

past  noon  the  following  day  the  ice  and  logs 
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were  crackin-  and  {,T*oaning,  while  the  boom  strained 
under  it«  tremendous  load.  The  men  were  on  one  side 
of  (lie  stream  trying  to  strengthen  the  boom,  but  they 
It  was  to  no  efTect.  One  man  straightened  up,  east- 
ing his  eyes  towards  Uie  opjiosite  side;  horror-strieken 
Jio  b'uzed  uiKui  .Mi.ss  liudolph  who,  unconscious  of  the 
risk  she  was  running,  had  gone  out  on  the  weakening 
un  and  was  (hen  standing  on  its  middle.  The  work- 
men noticing  (he  mans  stan*,  looked  also  and  were  lieh^ 
siK,  Kiiind  bj  fear.  They  knew  no  man  c*ould  go  to  lie’*" 
and  n*turn  U-fon*  destruction  would  lie  uimii  them  both? 
and  that  Miss  Helen  could  not  reach  the  liank  before 
Uie  iKxmi  would  bn-ak.  They  were  motionk>s8  until  "Si- 
< lit  N«<d  rusluNl  from  their  midst  with  a rojie  til'll 
alsMit  his  ImhIv.  He  S4>enie«l  to  tly  to  .Miss  lliidolp’’ 
across  the  intenening  siwi-e.  while  the  men,  who  were 
awakemil  from  their  inartireness  by  his  action,  gnisped 
tile  other  end  of  (he  rope.  Ik-aching  her,  X«1  encircled 
her  waist  with  his  anii  ami  sprang  »»ff  down  sta-aiu- 
I or  a breathless  moment,  when  fai-es  wen*  blaneh<*i 
with  fiiir  and  muschv  wen*  tens4‘  with  pulling*  the 
couple  wen*  drngge,!  fr,.m  the  mater  in  a s«*nii  consci(>'i« 
(oiidition  jnst  as  the  Ikmuii  hmke  and  thousands  of  h’g^ 
and  tons  uism  tons  of  ire  rushetl  madly  down  stream 
with  a nwiring  and  grinding  noise  like  that  of  ‘1'**^^ 
thunder.  .Mr.  I{udoI|»li.  «-eing  the  hemic  rescue  fm^ 
a little  distann*.  came  rushing  up  just  as  his  daught  ^ 
was  bnmght  to  the  hank.  .Vfter  much  iwticnt  "or^ 
Miss  Helen  and  ‘Silent"  Nnl  men*  n'siisiitatt'il  an 
cnrrinl  to  their  n*s)M*rtire  sharks.  ^ 

That  evening  .Mr.  Kiidolph  ment  to  s«s»  how 
faring  fn»m  the  strain  he  had  undergone  that  niorm 
In  n*s«  ulng  his  daughter.  He  found  the  young  nm” 
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bunk  with  a slight  chill  as  a result  of  his  morning 
plunge.  The  old  gentleman,  after  talking  of  different 
things  for  a while,  finally  offeretl  to  reward  Ned  for  de- 
livering Miss  Itudolph  from  di*ath.  At  first  Ned  did 
®ut  catch  exactly  what  Mr.  Itudolph  meant,  for  his  face 
I'ure  a puzzled  expression  like  that  on  a jK^rson  who 
suddenly  ht‘t*n  awakenetl  from  slwp.  Hut  when  he 
'^®^UKht  the  full  puri)ort  of  Mr.  Kudolph's  words  he  sat 
^P  ill  bod,  his  face  suffuseil  with  a look  of  hauteur.  Mr. 
ulpbj  being  a.sbanuHl  of  his  offer,  and  having  noth- 
to  say  to  conceal  his  confusion,  asked  NihI 
^ U)  iio  ^yjjy  jip  that  far  out-of-the- 

Nwl,  su]>pn>Ksing  his  indignation,  made  an- 
^ Jiraduatixl  from  Hainan!  last  May,  I 
York  ('ity,  my  home,  to  sjiend  a few  weeks 
Uiv  ''uither  l>efon*  entering  into  the  business  which 

®tu  1^‘ft  me  at  his  d<*nth  five  years  ago.  I had 

s<*ssion  of  school  and  I knew  the 
uie  to  recu]s>rate  was  at  home  with  mother. 
Puiiio iiisi'jMimhle;  we  were  more  like  com- 
loved  *******  uiother  and  son.  I lovetl  her  as  I had 
father**'  *****''’’  living  lM*ing.  She  was  to  me  a mother,  a 
^uiui'  da"*^  aister  all  (‘ombine<l.  The  idea  of  losing  he 


Of 

Ian 


’tty  d(. 
iruislied 


uever  crosstvl  my  mind.  Hut  when  the  day 


parlure  was  nearing  she  was  taken  sick.  She 


*ttonia  a i '\*^**"  '**  ^'lentless  grip  of  pneu- 

ttUcouM,  *^tt*d.  The  sho<'k  all  but  killetl  me.  1 was 

Huully  X , *** *"  weeks  with  the  brain  fever,  but 

tttttl  Weak  • **'*  ***'**^*  f>*oin  the  Ismler  land  of  death  pale 
^ttt  carin' r"*'  ***'**' ‘"is  system  was  nin-ibia'n  omipletely. 
ffoin  Ij^^'lu're  I w<>nf  or  what  I did  I slipiMsl  off 

**^tti’,v  m,’,x  J '*  ^***^  wandere<I  to  this  place.”  This 
u rescue  of  his  daughter  brought  N«1  closer 
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to  >Ir.  Kudolph  than  the  old  gentleman  would  liked  to 
have  acknowleilged.  He  soon  left  musing  on  the  strange 
workings  of  fate. 

The  next  day  Miss  liudolph,  with  her  father,  came  to 
thank  liichard.son  for  his  noble  act  As  she  extended 
her  hand  there  mantle<l  their  cheeks  a blush  which  on 
eye  less  discerning  than  Mr.  Kiulolph’s  would  have  no- 
ticed. All  were  soon  in  a friendly  and  inter(*sting  eon- 
versation.  Thev  walketl  al)out  exchanging  pleasantries 
until  it  was  time  for  them  to  repair  to  supper.  Nedforo 
escorted  them  to  their  shack,  where  he  left  them,  oft^f 
they  once  more  expres.se<l  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  1**® 
heroic  deed  of  the  previous  day. 

On  the  following  day  Nwlford  was  a.sk(Hl  to  eat  dio 
ner  at  Mr.  Kudolph's  table.  He  was  a little  surpos 
on  receiving  the  invitation,  since  .Mr.  Rudolph, 
knew  nothing  alMiiit  him  except  what  he  himself 
told  him  the  dav  l)efore.  Hut,  nevertheless,  he  took  ino|^ 
' care  in  his  dress  than  he  ever  took  when  dining  om 
New  York  city.  He  found  Mr.  and  Miss  Rudolpl* 
ing  his  arrival.  Soon  they  went  to  the  kitchen  and  P*"^^ 
paretl  to  apiM‘as4‘  their  hungi*r.  At  first  there 
little  restniint  on  the  jiart  of  the  h«)st  and  gn‘^^ 
s(K)n  this  wore  off  and  all  were  lost  in  conversat'*”*  ‘ 
laughter,  .\fter  dinner  they  retinnl  to  the  best 
when*,  at  the  sjiecial  request  of  Nwlfonl,  .j 

playnl  s<*v<‘rnl  pi<H’e8  on  her  guitar.  She  n't'*^** 
few  minutes  and  left  the  men  to  their  cigars.  ^ 
3Iiss  Rudolph  and  Richanlson  were 
often  on  hunting  trips,  strolls  and  rowing  ^.^.^111 

On(*  day,  when  jumping  a log  about  one-half  a an  ^ 
camp,  .Miss  Helen  spraineil  her  ankle. 
few  steps  ahead  bn-aking  down  the  bushes,  so 


n 

i 
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youiiff  lady  could  pass,  when  he  heard  a smothered  cry. 
On  looking  around  he  discovered  Miss  Rudolph  sitting 
nn  the  ground  with  a drawn,  pale  face,  lie  rushe<l 
l^nck  and  asked  what  was  the  trouble.  She  told  him 
nothing  was  the  matter,  hut  he  could  tell  by  her  actions 
|lnvt  she  had  injunnl  her  foot,  lie  went  up  to  her  and, 
ni  his  ma.sterful  way,  but  with  tender  and  trembling 
^^goi-s,  barcHl  her  foot,  lie  found  certain  leaves  and 
01111(1  them  tightly  on  the  injured  limb.  With  his 
l^nlp,  she  triiHl  to  walk  home,  but  at  the  first  step  the 
'njuKHl  foot  iiained  her  so  badly  that  she  fell  against 
ndford  with  a little  cry.  The  eloquence  of  the 
‘^hi'aiiied  ankle  and  the  solicitude  of  the  young  man 
J'*‘n  her  over  and  she  allowed  Richardson  to  carry  her 
to  tlie  camp  in  his  arms.  In  spite  of  the  pain  her 
"ns  causing  her.  Miss  Helen  noticeil  the  unusual 
on(‘ss  of  Nedford’s  face  as  he  was  carrying  her  home, 
^'nviiig  the  intuition  of  woman,  knew  what  was 


niibling  whermipon 
r ,vith  o 


she  dropiK*d  her  head  on  his 
hov>.  * gnilfy,  or  (H>nsciou8  but  tender,  smile 

^|_"ng  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

‘inn**  all  the  morning  and  Miss 
’ n had  noticed  it.  She  had  askwi  him  if  he  were 
"ell"**!  f‘*ceiv<Hl  the  answer  that  he  was  is^rfectly 
^‘*‘*f‘***d  suggestetl  in  a rather  hesi- 
**clen  *'*‘^**’""’  ***nt  th(\v  go  and  sit  on  the  Imhiiu.  Miss 
^‘‘“teli'i  **'‘*y  would  have  to  cross  the  Iksuu  to 

to  n>ni(‘,  jxn,|  almut  to  s«*t,  consent«*d 

nrdsou>  *^****'  lH*<‘n  there  a few  minut«*s  Rich- 

fac'  *^<puir(‘d  and  a didermininl  look  came  over 
^“nvage  ncHMiKMl  he  was  trying  to  muster  sufficitmt 
‘I'lickiv  1 *'  something.  Finally  he  spoke, 

' ^ "nt  firmly:  “Ilehm— Miss  Rudolph— I love  you. 


? U.; 
t 


I 


1.  ' 


'f: 
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I know  you  are  surprised,  possibly  hurt,  at  this  dechir- 
afion  made  ou  such  short  acquaintance,  hut  God  knows 
I caunot  refrain  from  speaking.  For  the  last  few  days 
I have  tried  to  school  myself  agitinst  this  feeling,  hut  I 
found  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  me  to  do  so  as  it 
would  Ik?  for  me  to  swim  the  Niagara  Falls.  I love  yoi*  J 
with  III}'  whole  being,  not  for  j'our  lK*auty  and  accom*  J 
plishments,  hut  for  your  matchless,  incompanible,  i*S'  1 
maculate  soul.  That  jMirt  which  G.<k1  gave  you  and  ,, 
which  is  of  Him — Helen,  why  don’t  you  sjK‘ak?  i 

sihtut?  Are  you  ofifend(*d?  If  so,  foi^^ive  me,  and  I I 
will  affront  you  no  more.”  J 

.Miss  Itudolph  turniHl  her  Hushed  faci?  towards  hin‘a 
and  her  glistening  eyes,  in  which  he  could  n*ad  an  i>*'  I 
finite  depth  of  tenderness,  seemed  to  hum  a iwth  to  ids 
heart  as  she  answenKl  in  a tow,  mellow  voice,  more  thrili 
ing  than  ever:  “Netl.,  my  Ned.,  I do  love  you." 


A y<*nr  has  passe<l.  There  was  a great  ball  at  «>ne  a 
tin*  most  magnifimnt  mansions  on  Fifth  .Vvenn^ 
Among  the  scores  of  guests  present  .Miss  Ttudolph  an^ 
Uichardsr>n  were  numbered.  They  chntte<l  the  fir*** 
out,  hut  Nwlfortl  asketl  for  three  mon*.  \ young 
came  up  and  claimed  Miss  Helen  f r.L  i."‘ 

next  waltz.  I{ichai\lson  reqi»«>sted  the  f»>urtl»  • 
found  Miss  Itandolph  had  booked  a y«>ung  man  " 
many  thought  to  1m*  his  riml.  He  insistetl  that  he 
her  partner  in  this  quadrille.  Hut  .Miss  Helen 
other  man’s  ann  and  hoth  lrippe«l  off  smiling-  jjg 

n«)t  knowing  this  mas  a joke,  mas  d«M*ply 
dfine<<<l  <iut  the  remaining  sets  m'ith  the  acknow 
Is'lle  of  the  wawin.  and  Imatwl  Miss  *^*“*'’*^!A , j,nd 
stu«He*l  cfMtlness.  He  dhl  not  rlaini  the  quadn 
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German  booked  with  Miss  Helen  nor  did  he  speak  with 
her  again  that  night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  rather  surprised  on  receiv- 
a note  from  his  betrothed.  But  utter  amazement 
"as  depicted  uixm  his  face  as  he  rt*ad  its  contents,  which 
"as  as  follows: 


Mu.  lliciiARosoN : — ^Your  actions  during  the  latter  part  of 
® Ijull  last  night  are  unaccountable  for  and  therefore  inexcusable.  And 
*'■  '■‘^sult  I am  fully  convinced  that  you  no  longer  care  for  me  as  you 
(lid.  I am  now  sure  that  the  week  spent  at  the  “Camp"  is  only  a 
^ that  what  pnHi«o<l  between  us  is  still  more  untrue.  Therefore, 

last*^  ^oubtloftH  love  the  young  lady  with  whom  you  danced  so  often 
*^*8^*t,  1 relieve  you  willingly  from  your  oblignlioos  to  me. 

Hexxx  Rudolph. 

. following  wet*k  Nedford  sailed  for  Europe,  hav- 
^Jg.only  om;  purjMtst?  in  view,  that  of  forgetfulness  of 
lUulolph,  siuet*  her  preference  for  his  supimsed 
t\as  clearly  se<*n. 

*•*••• 

tet  have  rolletl  by  and  Bichanlson  has  just 

l‘iw  aimless  wanderings  in  Europe.  One 
lUK’ing  iMiek  and  forth  iu  a 
groi  ^ "f  th(>  ]»ark  with  his  eyes  lx*nt  uiHin  the 

I'ickod  ****^‘'  1*’'*^*^*”^  dropiXHl  her  glovt'S,  which  he 

tii(k  luii u few  sfejw  foncanl  and  addn‘sso<l 
They  * ' .vouiig  woman  bstked  around  with  a start. 

other  on  the  instant.  I^xrks  of 
"■<^i‘(ls”**  * ^<'ndernesK,  of  joy,  a hand  grasp,  a few 
*"1811111*^'**'  «tory  was  re-told  and  venrs  of  |>ainful 
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In  1833  the  Ix'j^Klaturc  of  North  Caro'***’*' 
The  Endowment  verj"  rehictantlv  votetl  a charter  to 
Ap^aT'”*  an<l  for  fift»*t‘n  yeara  it  existed 

no  endowni(‘nt  whatever.  The  lioi“’*' 
beinj'  the  first  contributor  for  this  purpose 
Mr.  llan'lay  Powers,  of  Wam^n  County,  who  ^ 

dollars  to  .Mr.  Januv  S.  Purefoy  in  1849.  This 
prew  until  1800,  when  it  had  reaehwl  $40.r)00  ^ 

came  tlie  war  between  the  States  with  all  its  fury  a»‘ 
struction.  .\t  the  close  of  the  war  the  tn*asurj 
taiiHsl  only  fl  1,700.  In  18.*i0  the  endowment  had  reu< 
$40,000.  In  188-J  Dr.  Charles  K.  Taylor  look  ho 
it  It  steadily  increawHl  until  t«Hlay  the  amoiin 
n‘aehe<l  r-’80,308.  ^ 

Now  it  is  not  our  purpow*  to  pive  a complon* 
of  this  fund,  but  merely  to  suppest  tbe  striippl*’*’ 
which  it  has  pone,  and  to  bs>k  to  the  future 
pn‘s<*nf  effort  to  increase  it  by  fl.'iO.OOO.  At  t 
vention  in  Itnieiph  in  HKl."  a ri>solution  was  IM**** 
inp  u}Min  the  |>eople  to  add  this  sum  to  tio 
ICndowmimt.  In  the  summer  of  lOO."*  the  (•en«r’ 
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national  Board,  through  its  agent,  Dr.  Wallace  But- 
tHek,  oITfonnl  to  give  ^7,500  on  condition  that  $112, 500 
'^ould  he  secured  in  cash  or  good  subscriptions  before 
end  of  the  year  1907,  to  be  paid  before  December  31, 
y-llO.  1‘iof.  j.  li.  Carlyle  hsis  been  relieved  of  his  work 
the  class  room  to  secure  this  amount.  The  prosiMJcts 
verj'  bright.  Everj’  son  and  all  friends  of  the  col- 
which  term  includes  every  Baptist  in  North  Caro- 
lUa,  are  urg(‘d  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  old  college 
I*'  this  crisis  which  confnints  it.  The  Stude.nt  hopes 
believes  that  the  Alumni,  who  are  under  iK»rsonal 
•Rations  to  the  college,  who  understand  its  work  and 
Opreciate  its  merits,  will  lead  in  this  grimt  work.  The 
‘ or  coniinends  to  them,  and  all  its  readers,  the  im*s- 
To''  janitor,  “Dr.”  Thomas  .TefTn?3's — “Dr. 

oin'i  '•>«••  to  do  his  duty.”  “Dr.”  Tom 

}jj  ^ “'•^•z<*d  this  iiK'ssage  by  a $5.00  check.  If  all  would, 
their  abilit.v,  do  as  much  as  “Dr,”  Tom, 
"■‘••lid  be  wisilj’  secure*!.  Friends  I we  nuist 
have  reach***!  the  mountain  si*!**,  the 
ent  ’'l’"’***‘‘l,  the  wa.v  is  st*H*p,  only  hv  liar*!,  ix'rsist- 
"'•thin  • ” rea**h  the  top.  Men!  !et  us  not  st*>p 
bvilai.  > l>romis**<!  land,  n*>t  to  go  on  is  utter 

^••cos  of  tl^'  •‘‘•••••ft.  nlT*m!  to  shut  the  *!oors  in  the  very 
t>lind  • *'**■' *^  come.  The  mist  and  clomls  may 

^••f  of  ti''  on,  at  the  top  all  is  fair.  This  is 

''^•f  sonnT  crises  Wake  Forest  has  ever  fac***! ; 

P^'osont  off  ‘•Pl><*nl  for  help,  will  you  aid  her  in  her 
"•‘‘•oh  o f !•”•*•*  ••••  tf  greater  things, 

and  gain  greater  heights?  For 

' J'**"  come  am)  men  mar  *0. 
lit  \N  ake  Poreat  mutt  fro  on  foreree.” 
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We  do  not  make  enough  distinction  here 
cu»t  Diitinction  between  the  different  classes.  Xo  one  eaO 
tell  whether  a man  is  a freshman  or 
senior,  except  as  he  personally  knows  him.  Nearly  every 
college  and  university  in  some  way  encourages  this  diS" 
tinctiou,  and  we  do  think  it  should  be  made  here  at 

the 

Forest.  Of  course  we  believe  that  when  we  go  upon 
ball  field  we  should  stand  together  as  one  man  for  the 
cess  of  the  team,  for  the  interest  of  the  entire  college  is  • 
stake.  We  also  heartily  believe  that  when  we  go 
to  Kaleigh,  or  elsewhere,  to  debate  with  other  coHeip^’ 
we  should  be  one  compact  body  as  a solid  line  stanJi^^S 
right  behind  the  speakers,  urging  them  on  to  victory*  ^ 
there  is  above  everj’thing  else  a feeling  of  love  to 
Wake  Forest  win.  Hut  next  to  the  love  for  our 
we  should  have  a prop<‘r  amount  of  class  pride  * ^ 
spirit.  There!  is  nothing  that  helim  any  more 
friendly  rivalry,  and  that  is  just  what  we  want 
the  classes.  We  might  encourage  it  in  a 
wa^’s.  Ones  feer  instanex*,  is  to  hold  an  annual  fit  ‘ 
exercise*,  in  which  we  nmy  jiorticipate  in 
claRse*s,  as  we  did  last  spring.  .\ne>ther,  at 
hration  let  the  students  march  under  their  *^***1’ 
class  banners.  Class  banquets  are  held  at 
coIIe*p*  but  Wake  Forest ; why  this  lack  e)f  prieh 
class  he*re*?  Ortain  lilierties  are  given  to  Wa*^® 
the  Senior  Class  at  other  e-olleqics,  neet  gi'oo  ^-^ual 
Fe>re*st.  Alsuit  the  only  lilierty  given  hen*  to 

nttcndane'c  iiimn  gymnasium  duty,  which 
very  little*.  Of  exuirse  »'e  do  not  attempt  to 
the  Faculty  what  liliertics  they  shouM  gi'**  b"* 

of  the*  Senieer  Class,  feir  that  is  out  of  the  qno 
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something  should  be  doue  to  create  and  presen'e  this 
pride.  It  would  put  more  life  into  the  college, 
®^oie  zoai  among  the  boys  aud  more  love  for  one  another. 


Athl, 


etics 


With  the  Spring  comes  baseball.  In  the 
past  Wake  Forest  has  not  been  quite  as 
successful  as  other  colleges  have  been,  but 
^lonestly  say  of  every  game  we  have  won.  Wake 
A 'vou  it.  p''or  the  past  four  years  since  the  S.  I. 

f have  gone  into  elfwt,  we  can  say  one  thing 
Hot'*  that  no  one  can  deny,  and  that  is  that 

^'’bat  *!*”^*^'  *»(iiuber  of  our  ball  team  received  any  jvay 
aaq  f'***  us,  every  single  man  being  duly 

ttiisorabl^*^^  Bursar.  We  have  had 

tui'neq  ^ l>J*08pec<s  in  past  days  and  then  have 
^^bloti  It'mns;  so  with  us  this  spring,  while  our 

kiml  eannot  boast  of  “stars”  or  anything  of 

^*‘^dit  to  n'^  believe  we  can  put  out  a team  that  will  do 
'■^Iwavu  <-‘‘>neg(‘.  i^pt  IIS  look  on  the  bright  side  and 
of  0 . . ^ lining  to  everj-  cloud.”  Wo  are 

^®^ch,  who  /^*'**^’  ^***'‘^  '**  ^***‘  Bichartl  Crozier  a 

*Uatoriai*^”  ***'  8\iperior  in  whipping  ont  teams  from 

to  th'‘^l  <*'’**0'  single  man  to  go 

pi*uctice,  encourage  them,  and  then 
|*'Ugi(>  gain,,  rpjij,  (pji,,,  yours;  if  it  fails, 
are  hn>i  '^upisirting  it;  if  it  succeeils, 

^vin  given  it.  The  t»‘am 

bbty  fp^j  Riinie,  but  let  us  make  the  men  who 

!*”*'  full  Slip])  "i'*  defeat  or  in  vietorr  they  have 

*ono.stiy  ipaho  ^ ””  nppriviate  every  effort  they 

a ’ ^I'Pther  they  win  or  lose  we  mav  be 
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fully  tell  our  friends  about  our  team,  and  that  is  it  is 
hired  bunch  of  broken-ilown  players  nor  a paid  ajrjrrega* 
tion,  only  a team  composed  of  college  men — every 


paying  every  cent  of  his  tuition. 


power.  Itoss  nile  must  end.  The  time  is  no 
tant  when  the  Ikiks  will  be  a thing  of  the  co^' 

rand  inn  has  been  tnily  blessed  by  having  very 
niption  and  1)ors  rule,  jnst  little  intimations 
here  and  there,  but  t<Mlay  she  is  almost  free.  ^ 
no  r«ir  here  to  dictate  and  drive  onr  people  po\vri^ 
This  is  a democracy,  every  man  is  free  an  tl>^* 

must  rest  with  the  people.  Now  we  do  no  iian<^^ 

all  power  of  government  should  he  entire  .v  aO 

of  the  people,  hilt  they  should  choose 
expei’f  them  to  voice  their  own  sentiments 
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tions.  A vivid  example  of  what  we  mean  was  the  con- 
^^ntion  that  nominated  Glenn  for  Governor.  The  people 
^^‘•iianded  his  nomination,  and  we  see  their  choice  has 
tiiriuHl  out  to  he  one  of  the  lK*st  men  ever  to  hold  the 
^flice  of  Chief  Executive  of  North  Carolina.  Now  this 
■‘^Rislature  is  the  choice  of  the  pt'ople,  and  we  wait  to 
if  it  re{?isters  the  will  of  the  people.  “He  rules  host 
serves  best” 


EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR 


O.  R.  MANGUM,  Edhor 


This  evening  I am  happy.  A thrill  is  pa.<sing  through  my  very  soul- 
hut  there  comes  the  Editor, — and  I have  just  begun.  “Time's  up, 
says — you  know  he's  always  in  a hurry  when  one  is  just  a little  behm  • 
I wish  he  had  not  come.  I was  happy,  dreaming  of  . . . well,  I 
not  say — but  anyway  she  is  charming,  lovely,  pure,  noble.  A day  >* 
pleasant  with  her  as  a thousand  years  with  some.  Wonder  why  * 
difference  in  people,  anvwav?  Did  He  who  made  the  stars  to  shine  •** 
U-nd  that  one  should  shine  brighter  than  another!  Does  He  only 
and  guard  the  brightest  jewels,  or  does  He  care  for  those  whoso  lo*  ^ 
is  dimmed  by  numerous  flaws?  Is  there  no  compenMtion  for  the  home 
In  answer  methinks  I bear  someone  say, 

“Ileauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll, 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

It's  great  to  be  attractive  and  pleasing  without — but  how  infin' 
t)ettor  to  be  beautiful  within,  as  my  dream  girl  really  is.  That  w 
daily  prayer  of  the  great  Socratea.  To  live  the  beautiful  lifo> 
the  vision  splendid  ever  in  your  soul,  to  be  Oiled  with  love. 
passion,  that's  life — all  others  are  mere  imitations.  God  ufe  i* 

|)erson  who  has  never  dreamed  any,  never  glimpsed  a vision. 
lucre  chaff.  Visions  serve  as  guiding  stars  that  ever  *‘^*  *^" 
and  upward  in  a passion  to  attain  what  the  soul  has  and 

What  is  the  happy  life?  It  U the  life  of  the  student  who  i 
the  vision  s|>lendid  in  his  soul  of  what  he  hopes  to  attain 
room,  transforms  him  and  he  lives  in  visionland.  * j whU® 

plodder  who  forgets  his  plodding  and  scratching  in  dirt  jt  i* 

dreaming  of  the  humble  home  labor  and  love  will  some  y jream» 
the  life  of  the  dreamer  who  may  be  hungry  and  tired,  but  • 
sweeter  than  food  or  rest.  Many  sad.  weary  souls  ^ jjoart 

happy  by  seeing  things  invisiMa  “Seeing  unseen  thinj^  (atig*** 

while  the  hands  work.  The  vision  above  lifts  the  »»  ^ 

Into  the  realm  of  joy  and  restfulneea."  j.j,  nw® 

These  vision  hours  come  to  cheer  tha  drooping  **’***  realm* 
of  the  elamor  and  sordid  things  of  the  world  to  a hlg  f j„„vemr®^  f 
not  merely  an  animal  with  various  instincts,  capa  r ® is  > 

knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but  he  mn<*  be  jodg«  tr 

his  highest  and  most  exalted  moods.  His  vision  ® 
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S iinpsD  of  the  real  life.  It  is  when  he  stands  on  the  mountain  top  that 
^0  IS  transfigiired  and  transformed,  and  the  happiest  life  is  that  which 
• many  of  these  mountain  top  experiences  and  vision  hours — without 
^m  he  is  narrow,  sour,  selfish  and  mean. 

with  this  new  idea  of  life  in  one,  what  a change!  While  seeing 
itsT/'*  ‘^''Psming  dreams  “his  humble  cottage  while  he  slept  lifted  up 
atclied  roof  and  became  a noble  mansion.  The  one  room  and  small 
look’"*^  vast.  The  little  windows  became  arched  and  beautiful, 

''imn  vast  estates  all  his.  The  fire-place  became  an  altar, 
^I'at 't  seraphim.  The  chimney  became  a golden  ladder  like 

'*‘'"'1  ami  his  children,  living  and  dead,  passed  like  angels 
muse.'*'^  ^'■casures  up  and  down.  And  thus,  while  the  human  heart 
^®art'  ‘^''aams,  God  builds  His  sanctuary  in  the  soul.  The  vision  the 
®®Ofnful^*  '■Pally  the  pattern  by  which  God  works.”  Sow  who  shall 
^•■Pains?^  ^'■®amer  that  he  is  foolish  and  poorer  for  his 

the  8\*'  infinitely  happier  than  he  who  haa  never  tasted  of 

pleas*  dreamland.  Hy  visions  and  dreams — ideals,  if 

try^  ' lures  men  forward  unto  the  soul's  undiscovered  coun* 

'•'(!  moil  man’s  night  He  hangs  aspirations — stars  for  guid- 

CO  slough  of  content  to  the  hills  of  paradise.” 

8"ules  iv"  after  that  vision  life  of  his  erv  at  death,  “still 

the  heavenly  vision.” 

* * 

P(Utor^*'T*  ^ a right  to  allow  them,  for  I am  the 

girls  ' 1 * Anniversary.  The  Memorial  Hall  is  full  of  eloquence 

^•’atchless  a„  Pharmed.  The  speakers  have  thrilled  us,  by  making 
on  ns  sympathy  and  bushels  of  logic  have  been  poured 

®*P'lUenoe,  hy  and  by  I forget  the  speakers,  the 

a Souther  — except  that  by  my  side  sits  a queen, 

hig  " ^"PP"  in  all  that  those  words  mean.  I fed  cramped  in 
to  iny  f.ij  ^ ''’i*h  to  lie  “far  from  the  maddening  crowd.” 

hall  to  nn  M begin  that  all  but  eeaaeleas  wandering  from 

‘‘'“np--«for  I?'*'  we  sit  down  on  the  library  stepe 

• ^ “■  *wppt  word  sometimes! 

Tlio  vision  h *****  * 

"ow-^in  my  thoughts  are  wandering  again.  Wake  Forest 

^ ^1  Pranipofi  '■'“’"Khts— no  more  an  institution  crippled  by  pov- 

Pat  institution *^**””’’  *’"”"<1  hy  stagnant  conservatism.  But  she  is  a 

ninny  diamonds"'*!?  buildings  bedeck  her  bosom  like 

”ad  j cxtcndMi  "pipnee  halls  are  not  excelled.  Her  course  is 

of"'!  I*‘*^inn,  hut  ho  n P'PPynnc  is  not  shoved  down  the  Mme  rut  to 

*ifo  PoinpelH  phoose  and  wander  as  the  ruling  passion 

ends.  Xo  longer  is  the  antiquated  gratea  the 
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only  source  of  heat,  but  the  buildings  are  warm  with  steam,  and  through 
them  as  well  as  the  campus  there  bursts  a glare  at  eventide  from  the 
electric  lights  that  turn  Wake  Forest  into  noonday  brightness.  A beau- 
tiful arch  has  been  erected  spanning  the  walks  to  the  College  with  the 
words,  “Pro  Christo  ct  Humanitate"  in  gold  on  it — a l«^acy  left  by  the 
well-beloved  Carlyle.  This  magazine  is  no  longer  hampered  for  lack  *> 
funds,  but  it  has  Iteen  endowed  by  a generous  friend.  It  has  been 
ing  in  power  all  these  years,  training  men  for  the  coming  (lolden  Ag® 
of  the  South.  The  library  is  no  longer  a mass  of  tumbled  and  dusty 
books,  but  a new  building  has  been  erected  by  the  library-friend,  Carnep^ 
and  n permanent  librarian,  for  years  the  crying  need  of  the  CollegCi 
it  in  charge.  The  Literary  Societies,  the  chief  characteristic  of 
College,  have  remained  powers  in  the  new — verily  laboratories  y> 
orators  are  trained  and  sent  forth  to  charm  the  world  and  hold  » n*  ^ 
spell-bound.  May  they  ever  be  guarded  as  Wake  Forest’s 
less  treasures  for  the  thousands  yet  unborn  and  never  be  crippl 
destroyed  by  mushroom  fraternities. 

Hut  with  all  these  revolutionary  innovations,  no  one  can 
Wake  Forest  had  never  had  a chance,  that  she  had  alsrays  been  si**® 
with  gold.  She  has  grown  gradually  from  strength  to  strength 
adjusted  herself  to  each  new  change  until  she  b a modem  re»l 

the  bell  rings  and  my  dreaming  ceases.  I am  called  back  to 
life  again,  and  I And  that  the  vision  I saw  b far  in  the  future—^ 
how  far?  Wonder  if  these  things  I have  dreamed  will  ever  com 
Yes,  they  will!  They  mnslf 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


THOMAS  N.  HAYES.  Editor 


“ LEST  WE  tX)RGET." 


1ms  kindly  informtsl  us  of  Uic  following  omissions  from  the 
^ ''  publiHlusI  in  our  last  number: 

j Lieut,  and  Adjutant  in  55th  X.  C.  RegL 

W A v7'"’  ^'“1’*^'"  C.  Regl- 

JaL  ' , Captain  in  55th  N.  C.  RegL 

T (regiment  unknown). 

Solo  , * '■'K''"''"*'  wnknown ) . 

(regiment  unknown). 

antham  (regiment  unknown),  shouldered  gun  at  thirteen. 


^’05 

lJuri 


N.  c 


II.  Vernon,  .Ir.,  is  sueeeeding  admirably  in  his  law  practice 
'"Bton,  N.  C. 

15-  W.  Allen 


is  in  charge  of  the  graded  sdiool  at  Henson, 


^'liicving  ^’”"■011  is  fitting  himself  to  be  a dril  engineer,  and  is 

"■  ''isitor  in  his  work  at  Marion,  N.  C.  He  was  recently 

--’On 

S^nton,  beeo'  ^ '*’1'”  recently  married  Miss  Patton  of  Mor- 

^“’■gaiiton  b"""!  “ rliMreh  in  Roanoke,  Va.  He  is  succeeded  at 

(’““toriK,,  of  n ^•*rkins,  who  has  reoentlr  retired  from  the 

^’08-'00 

to  con?  I'V  *nd  S.  C.  Itryan  TW-TW*.  base  returned  to  the 

’^*'"1  ti,p  X J’  ® ' (I'rir  study  of  law  leading  to  annliration  for  license 
^’03  Court. 

^'fy.  N.  c.  ‘ re<ently  married  Miss  Grace  Galloway  of  Mt 

I s Jnw  **■  Scotland  Seek,  X.  C. 

L*"’  "'*''<■11  ig  nii/iT'i*"'*  **  ”*'*”r  of  the  Home  Compmmion  for  Yomnf  Pro- 
'“•*  <>(  about  3(1 /Jr*  "*■  *^'‘■•""""<1.  Va.  He  has  brought  it  to  a circu- 

''■’02.-0  p ’ ' 

^^ako  County  Tt.,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 


la 


th, 


eir, 


"Use. 


•Iiidioj 


This 


e has  licen  appointed  Chaimsan  of  Cbm- 
is  one  of  the  most  important  oonunittees  of 
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— ’02.  James  B.  Rojrall,  son  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Rojrall,  of  the  Chair  o 
Greek,  who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  debaters  the  College  h*^ 
ever  sent  forth,  is  practicing  law  in  Jackson,  Fla.  He  spent  the  ho 
days  on  the  Hill  with  his  parents. 

— '87.  Hon.  E.  J.  Justice  was  'elerted  Speaker  of  the  Hou-se  of 

. .•  ••  Xf\V^ 

•entativen,  his  utrong^t  compHitor  for  Uiit  pooition  being  Mr* 

Dowd  (’90)  of  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

— ’08.  Mr.  C.  M.  Bailer  is  succeeding  in  the  broker’s  business 
Korfolk,  V'a.  ^ 

— ’01.  Mr.  \V.  A.  Osborne  is  general  manager  in  the  Central 
for  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  He  has  bis  headnuarters  at  * 
Orleans. 

— ’03-4.  W.  K.  Gilmer  is  engaged  in  a wholesale  produce 
Siler  City,  N.  C.,  and  bandies  thousands  of  the  rabbits,  for  whic 
ham  County  is  famous  everr  year. 

— ’05.  F.  D.  Swindell,  Jr.,  has  formed  a partnership  ^ q 
Aycock  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Daniels  for  the  practice  ot  law  at  Wilson^* 


McNeill 


(•92-’5)' 


B. 


II 


—’07.  II.  H.  McNeill  and  hU  brother,  J.  W 

formnl  a partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington,  • jjc- 
McNeill  has  built  up  a splendid  practice  in  Washington,  *»> 

Neill  has  left  a lucrative  practice  at  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  j{ob<rt 

— ’01-’4.  Rev.  I.  N.  Loftin  was  recently  married  to  Mi^^  it 

Mitchell.  They  have  now  gone  on  a bridal  lour  lo  Cuba, 
pastor  of  Blackwell  Memorial  Church  at  EIi»beth  City. 

—’91.  Mr.  Charlea  B.  Williams  U Profesaor  of  !;«n)in*'^‘ 

Biblical  Theology  of  New  Testament  at  Baylor  ^ J:  “I 
Waco.  Texas.  In  a personal  Mier  to  a friend  here  he 
enjoying  my  work  in  the  university.  I lovu  to  leac  ^ ,pri 


aion 


y sso|^  •••/  ^ •••  SOW"  WWW---- »•* 

to  enter  Chicago  Uaivseaily.  April  15th.  and  ^ ph-D 


lot 


I have  been  doing  some 


work  on 


Uek  about  eight  months’  of 

and  offer  to  give  me  an  asisistanl.  They  tare  l.OtW  ^ year*- 
the  hiatorie  chnreh  of  whbh  I>r.  B,  H.  Carroll  was  pas 
work  I feal  Is  leachiag  pommf  prwncheea." 


fir*' 


1.000’ 


and  summer  terms. 

nearly  three  years.  I lara  mmmit.  »al*ty  ’’  • is 

Chureh  of  Waco  is  asking  me  lo  bseome  ,^*«,mber**  jfy 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS.  Editor 


MTicn 


this 


Wi!  take  up  the  numerous  magazines  that  come  to  our  table 
*’’o*>tii,  we  And  the  spirit  of  winter  in  most  every  article.  They  tell 
hristnias  uicmoriett,  of  the  cold  and  bleak  winter  days,  of  the  stripped 
ami*  gross,  of  the  New  Year  with  all  iu  promising  prosperity 

g the  other  characteristics  of  this  sesusm  of  the  year.  These 

altl'  '*’  ftirnish  us  with  voiy  interesting  reading  matter,  and 

the  Action  is  not  up  to  the  average,  we  are  delighted  to  notice 
^very  h(ist  iM>ctry  and  essays  of  the  college  year, 
hf  Virpimo  Uagasint  comes  to  our  table  maintaining 

Of  the  **"  •"’""K  ’***  college  magazines 

®°nte*t  ”'**'*'•  a very  neat  appearance  from  the  outside,  and  the 

and  *'***!*’  '*■*  •'eatness  justice.  We  read  this  issue  with  much  pleasure, 
din  .*’’^*®‘^'ally  note  the  contributions  of  Mr.  James  C.  Bardin.  Mr.  Bar- 
“Nita*>'-  writer,  both  of  Action  and  poetry.  His  opening  story, 

the'  1 •'emarkablc  piece  of  work  and  worthy  of  publication  in  any 
--  ■ fading  periodicals  of  Action.  Mr.  Bardin  contributes  liberally  to 


i&Q  " r'-*  Ul  uevion.  MT.  l>«ruia  WUHIMMIW*  Mtavdanij  wv 

litc**  ***"  *"aKar.inc,  and  his  poetry  and  prose  show  that  he  has  a 
Pfoduop^/",'!^  *"*"'*•  "lames  B.  Cook  did  some  good  work  when  he 
'Veil.  "I'ji  Master  Chord.”  His  Italian  characters  are  handled 

®ae  inm  ^ 1’*®*'*'  i»  rather  long,  but  interesting  throsighout.  He  has  a 
^ a^f'kiif  evidently  some  knowledge  of  music  to  produce  such 

^®nlt  wifi  ^a*  a well-selected  subject,  something  that  is  not 

®*trclle  " ar  "'agazinc.  “The  Old  Year”  and  "The  Weird  Min- 

in  pieces  of  poetrv.  “Contradictions  and  Disappoint- 

»ich  in  a very  instructive  essay.  This  issue  is  strikingly 

and  ""T*****^*^^’  'aish  to  commend  alto  "Tha  Lowlands  of 

^'fion  •^a  a whole  the  magazine  Is  srell  balanced 


°*ccn”  ana  v 

fiction  

Riakiw  essays,  but  an  alumni  department  is  lacking 

*'*fi»cribcrH  , "*^'^"'*'*"8  pa*^  any  magazine,  especially  to 

Mopofine  is  not  so  good  as  we  have  read  from  thla 
^ fiction.  •< a*^*t ‘^'"appointing  this  time,  containing  only  two  piscM 
.-^ac  Morninn”  i *"  Mountains"  is  barely  readable,  while  “A 

cU  piece  I.  publleetion  in  a magarine  of  this  standard 

iDOg  tk”**  and  simple  for  a eolinge  boy  belostging  to  the 
e treatise  explaining  that  the  American  Colonies 
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would  not  have  gained  their  independence  from  England  without  the 
aid  of  Franco  is  Mell  written,  and  we  agree  with  the  author  that  France 
is  not  accorded  her  due  credit  for  the  aseistance  she  gave  us  in  fighting 
for  our  independence.  There  is  a very  appropriate  tribute  to  our 
Southern  poet,  Henry  Timrod,  in  this  issue.  It  is  rather  short,  howeveri 
and  much  more  could  have  been  said  of  one  of  the  South’s  greatest 
geniusea.  Some  verses  of  poetry  would  add  much  to  this  magario* 
which  we  hope  to  see  next  time,  together  with  some  better  pieces  of 
fiction. 

Next  we  will  Uke  The  Coarerse  Concept.  “The  Mystic  Meaning 
The  Idylls  of  the  King”  is  a well  written  explanation  of  their  signl®' 
canee,  which  may  represent  a ~ReTelation  of  Human  Experience”  ^ 
each  Idyll  may  be  taken  as  a separate  act  in  this  "Drania  of 
The  author  jwilly  brings  out  the  spiritual  significance  to  them,  sajin^ 
that  in  the  ntimls-r  of  knights,  which  is  twelve,  sre  may  see  the 
ration  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  The  mystic  birth  and  dc|»arture 
Arthur  may  also  typify  that  of  Christ.  The  three  queens,  who 
at  his  birth  and  passage,  may  represent  the  three  cardinal 
“Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  which  hover  near  to  support 


You  Ever  (Jet  I.s'ft"  is  a typical  girl’s  story.— several  pages  of  silly 

~ • verv  thou^n 


ing  which  ammints  to  practically  nothing.  “Crumba"  is  a very  fho 


fill  and  rythmical  poem  and  has  a good  moral  to  it.  The  esiitor  o 
rent  events  should  he  highly  commended  for  the  way  she  has 
some  of  the  leading  natiottal  questiow^  such  as  the  Monroe  Ih  ^ 
Immigration,  etc.  This  magaaine  usually  is  an  excellent  « 

fiction  neisis  more  diligent  work.  The  essays  are  very  ^ 


whole,  the  Coarerse  Coaoepf  is  one  at  the  very  bmt  Southern  ma|^ 


pilblishetl  by  a female  college,  but  this  issue  does  not  do  justice 
prex-ious  record.  jn 

The  llotmrd  Coifegiaa  is  a neat  little  publication,  and  we 
this  issue  for  the  first  time.  We  do  no*  find  even  a single  bel'®'® 

and  but  two  pieces  of  Action.  There  is  only  one  essay,  chsf**^^^ 


to  la*  the  la>st  contribution  in  this  number.  Its  title  is 


' •S'essws.w  ...  a,.--  — 

and  Opinions  of  Kuskin,"  and  the  article  gives  in  a br>  of 

the  ideas  and  eharacteristics  of  this  famons  author,  •»" 

"Sesame  and  Killies"  and  "King  of  Oolden  River.  The  ‘f*’*’  ^tory^ 
Revenge  ” is  another  one  of  the  rollege  magasine  hobbies—* 

It  is  written  right  well,  however,  bnt  we  do  not  sanct  n 
suhjcrt  like  this  unless  the  author  can  make  M unusual  y 


The  author  has  a very  pretty  style,  and  we  wonM  like  fot 

on  another  subject.  The  story  is  not  properly  P*^**^*  i**  snd  f®*.  * 


I'll  nmiifirr  »■  nil*#  AH'* 

reason.  "Cato’s  ('hristmas"  is  not  worth  the  space  it  pr«i^ 

like  a twelve  year -old’s  composition.  One  thing  that 
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the  apparent  diligent  work  of  the  editors.  Each  one  seems  to  con* 
’'ibute  his  share  of  time  to  the  magaaine,  and  were  it  not  for  these  de* 
the  publication  would  be  a hopeless  effort-  N\e  note  especi- 
y the  editorial  and  exchange  departments,  which  show  ability  com- 
'“ed  with  attention.  We  are  indebted  to  this  issue  for  sereral  humor- 
'lippin^s. 

College  Journal  is  another  good  monthly  that  graces  our 
fcad*"  **  “flii'"**'  Cromwell.”  The  article 

giv  * for  an  oration  or  speech  of  some  kind.  It 

PurR  *"«‘Kht  to  Cromwell’s  motives  in  becoming  champion  of 

^’fotestantisin.  The  author  shows  in  a striking  way  that 
the  **^lf-appointment  to  the  dictatorship  of  England  was  not  for 

poii,*'^'*"'*'*^'""  of  worldly  power  and  fame,  but  to  give  religious  and 
Of  fi’cedoni  to  his  people.  “The  White  Sail”  is  an  excellent  piece 
®ome  pieces  we  have  read  in  a college  magazine  for 

Pfaine  shows  deep  thought  and  has  good  rythm.  The  same 

The  es**"*^^  accorded  “Winter,”  written  under  the  initials  “B.  X.  A. 

it  is  llol)crt  Ix>uis  Stevenson  is  finely  written.  In  our  opinion 

Pfaiso  • '”'’cf  introduction  to  a book  on  Stevenson’s  life.  Special 

^■■“fcsslo  **'1'”  •>'*  “A  Woman’s  Way”  and  “Tho 

t^T  ' fiction.  TTie  laUer  mentioned 

®*^fcnio°  of  a baseball  enthusiast  at  writing.  It  U 

Woman  s Way”  is  the  beUer  piece 
®spooial|  * it  any  ioa  far.  An  a whole,  ihi*  mafraxlna 

ggpjj  ^ **>  essays  and  good  poetry.  This  issne  is  the  best  we 

'■®<'®'pt  of  the  following:  The  XSeaUfom,  The  Ifer* 
^®^*C9c  ,/oy  " P^-lfacon  .Ifonfhfy,  The  Colgate  Ifedisonewsts,  U’oford. 

"•kI  While.  College  of  Chartetlon  itmga- 
CrTr."'’  Hlar,  The  Howard  Collegiam,  VTimihrog 

Contvpi.  Huff  and  Blue,  The  Penmsmt.  Tha 
P^ivereit  ^'‘•’‘'"e.  The  CoUegian,  Hmdrie  Mirror.  Sonfh-Wesf* 
Cunn^  •jff'iiinr,  Vnivertily  of  Xorth  Carolima  Magatin*.  Pal- 
^^'■oaiclc.  ^^<»t-id*on  College  Magatime.  Clemoon  ColUga 


CLIPPINGS 


HOW  TO  KILL  -THE  WAKE  FOREST  WEEKLY.” 

1.  Do  not  •uborribe.  Borrow  o daMinoU'*  poprr — ^juat  bo  * 

2.  Look  up  the  odrertiarTt  ud  trod*  with  tbo  othor 
chump. 

S.  Notw  bud  ia  arw*  iIcwm  aad  bo  tart  to  criliciio  crorythl^  '® 
popor — be  a coxcomb.  ^0 

4.  It  you  aro  a ntcmbcr  of  the  tta/f,  play  UnaU  or  rocioty  wb*® 
ought  to  be  aUondiag  to  butiaw  bo  a •hirfc. 

5.  Tell  your  neighbor  Umt  you  <ua  get  bmto  now*  for  lee*  bjoo* 
a oqueeco. 

•.  If  you  cu’t  bocUe  aad  amke  tW  paper  a »oeceaa  be  a 
Get  the  idrot 

Jt 

-.VOTIIIXG  DOLSG.- 

We  went  to  Caydd**  garden. 

We  wnndaaed  o'er  the  lead: 

The  UMU  era*  ehiaiag  brighUy. 

I held  her  iHlIe-ahawL 

Yea.  I held  her  little  ehawl; 

How  laet  the  eeeedag  <ie»—  ^ J 

We  apohe  in  tonaa  el  "bere^" 

I gajed  iMo  her— luneh  baeket 

1 fared  lato  the  hathet. 

I wtdh  1 had  a Uete; 

There  aet  my  Maly  rharmar. 

My  arm  around  her-ua»hrel»n 

RmhrortiM  her  umbrella. 

Thfa  tinrmlac  iHtle  Me*- 
llee  eyea  wee*  full  af  aebwhM— 

I dy«y  male  a— aenlotrh.-*^ 

Jt 

*Tw*e  la  a reatauroat  they 
line  lUmeo  aad  inlM. 
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Dick’s  turn  to  rend  his  composition  in  school.  He  sroso, 
Un  1 tescher’s  desk,  and  slter  mskinf  his  bow, 

*■0  led  a sheet  of  foolscap,  and  began: 


COWS. 

"Cows  is  a verTT  useful  animal; 

Cows  give  milk,  but  as  for  me. 

‘Give  me  Libertjr  or  give  me  denth.* " 


We  saw  a thing 
Of  greenish  hue. 

And  thought  it  was 
A lawn  of  grass; 

Dut  when  to  it 
We  closer  drew. 

We  found  it  was 
The  Freshman  CUss.— Kw. 


Old  Father  Hubbard  went  to  the  enbbard 
To  get  a Scotch  highball  and  rjw, 

Hut  his  son  home  from  colWge 
Had  tanked  all  the  knowledge. 

So  poor  Father  Hubbard  srent  dry. — B*. 

A 

Have  you  a pony  for  yonr  ciaas, 

I’ass  It  on — 

Twas  not  meant  for  just  one  laaa. 

Pass  It  on — 

Isd,  It  travel  down  the  aisles, 
l^t  It  help  another's  trials; 

Help  us  win  the  teacher’s  Mailea, 

Paas  It  on.  — gar*— g». 


Ohl  the 

D»»I  the  U»e  Junior  when  he's  m 

8oph.unore  when  he’s 


the  mean  ”T*"'ww»re  warn  nee  Man: 

"ot  in  It  tneanest  and  the  leanest  of  the  Isanas* 

‘»h  the  greenness  of  the  Freshman  when  he’s  - 


Hobble  ate  fl«-s  poultds  of  candy — 

In  hi,  ^ 

“•n  the  sound  of  weeping  woman, 

e Was  just  too  sweH  to  live.— Clapping. 
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First  Author — “Are  you  a contributor  to  the  Atlantie  UoniMyf” 


Second  Author- 
Atlantic  daily.” 


“No,  but  on  my  trip  abroad  I was  a contributor  to 


Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Greek  is  but  an  easy  stunt; 

For  the  fool  that  alsrays  slumbers. 
Wakes  up  after  he  has  flunked. — Ex. 

J* 


It  raineth  erery  day 
On  the  just  and  unjust  fellows; 

But  mostly  on  the  just,  because 
The  unjust  taketh  the  just's  umbrellas. — B*- 

Break.  Break.  Break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O sea. 

But  oh  I as  a breaker  you  nerer  can  take 
The  record  away  from  me. 


For  I am  a college  football  tesun. 

For  seasons  three  hare  “fit,” 

And  during  that  reign  of  brawn  supreme 
I hare  broken  as  follows,  to- wit: 


One  collar  bone,  two  shoulder  blades. 

Two  arms,  one  leg.  one  nose. 

The  bearu  of  a dosen  modem  maWs. 

Right  fingers  and  seven  toes.  E*. 

A 

gTATisnca. 

17  winks ' 

0 smile.  5 

39  words • 

2 ' *‘***‘  . 

77  kl's-ea ' 

. , I sister. 

: I engmrrm^'*' 

3 sisters 

1 marriagw- 

* engagements . ^i^rr. 

1 marriage ( ral 


4 
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APPARENT. 


When  I qucHtionod  young  Smithson  a short  time  ago, 
Why  ho  no  longer  courted  Miss  B., 

He  looke<l  at  me  strangely,  and  smiled  just  a bit. 

The  reason’s  a parent,  said  he. 

A gallant  young  man  in  St.  Peter, 

Said  his  girl  was  so  sweet  he  could  eat  her; 

“For  no  peaches,”  said  he, 

“Arc  more  luscious  than  she. 

And  I’m  sure  molasses  St.  sweeter.” 


There  was  a young  man  from  Key  West, 
Who  wooed  a young  maid  with  much  test; 
Ho  hugged  her  and  pre»sed  her 
To  make  her  say  “Ye«,  sir,” 

And  he  broke  three  cigars  in  his  rest. 


There  was  a young  fellow  named  Pete, 
Who  w’as  so  exceedingly  neat. 

When  ho  rose  from  his  bed 
He  would  stand  on  his  bead 


To  keep  from  soiling  hit  feet, — Bt. 


"Do 

paper-bag  to  the  sugar. 

“You  up  in  you,"  replied  the  sugar, 

thing  I”  murmuretl  the  paper-bag. 


Indi-F-ferent, 

Indo-L-ent, 

Irreg-U-lar, 

Idle-N-eas, 

Ir-K-some. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


OSCAR  R.  MANGUM.  Editor 


— Anniversjiry  I 

— Is  slie  coniinfr? 

— My,  what  a time  we’re  f^oing  to  have! 

— It  was  a delight  to  us  to  have  W.  L.  Cohoon,  of 
ahelh  City,  and  .1.  H.  Vernon,  of  Burlington,  on  the  H' 
with  us  during  January.  Cohoon  has  married  and  >*8^® 
that’s  the  only  life  worth  living;  that  Tom  Dixon’s  ca®^ 
touch  it  Vernon  was  a candidate  before  the 
Rending  Clerk,  and  would  have  lieen  electetl  had  o 
Congressman  Ilnckett  made  such  a speech  for  his  oj 
nent. 

— Soon  after  the  college  opening,  Hugh  Story 
here  visiting  his  .\lnia  Mater  and  perhaps  someone 

— Wharton  & Tyree,  of  Raleigh,  have  built  a 
here.  We  are  delighted  to  see  it  Many  ^'*****^’j  j^e- 
faces  have  appeared  otherwise  in  the  college  aiinUJ 
cause  of  poor  light  on  the  subject,  of  course.  ^ 

— Dr.  John  Rowers,  a student  in  the 
ment  of  Columbia  Cniversity,  spent  the  Xmas 


with  his  parents  here. 


<-haoi‘’' 


■al 


— .Mr.  T.  Harris,  who  has  l>een  studying  tlic 

<*ngine<*ring  in  New  York,  was  here  for  a f**’* 
first  of  January.  jirtS 

— 8.  W.  Bagley,  a scotcher  for  the  Olee  ^****’^ 
l»een  locntisl  in  Henderson  for  the  past  year,  ha* 
his  nddn‘ss  to  Raleigh. 
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— “liig”  Fletcher,  of  speaking  fame,  has  his  brother 
Fred,  in  college  with  him.  May  his  shadow  be  no 
smaller  than  his  bud’s. 

—Prof.  j.  Uichard  Crozier,  Gymnasium  Instructor, 

ms  returncHl  from  his  vacation  in  Atlanta,  lie  says  he 

eight  pounds  of  llesh  while  there.  It  doesn’t  seem 

® healthful  in  Georgia  for  Wake  Forest  men  just 

^vender  whv? 
tell. 


Perhaps  Mr.  Upshaw  could 

'"Ask  Ilurke  and  Mo.seley  what  became  of  the  sausage 
tlauntingly  displaye<l  from  tlieir  window’s  top 
^ the  passersby.  They  have  learned  that  it  doesn’t  pay 

attvertise. 

'Te.sse  Ganlner  siK*nt  several  days,  in  the  early 
Of  ’Tanuary,  in  Warrenton  attending  the  marriage 
C-  It.  Itodwell  and  Miss  Luev  Allen, 
of  thivis  and  O.  M.  Mull,  memlters  of  the  llouse 

January.  We 
to  S(H^  them  and  gloried  in  their  success, 
eoina  •**”  success  of  (heirs  l>e  but  a token  of  what  is  to 
the  future. 

on  It  sjmke  at  Elon  College  January 

iio^  ^t  is  needless  to  say  to  those  who 

•'^Hdietl  ^**^**.*^‘  that  he  delighted  and  enthuseil 

p,  winged  wonls  of  eloquence. 

^^dle  ijoj,  ^Fiirlleld  was  in  to  see  us  some  days  ago,  and 
and  ” newish  took  him  to  be  an  “Xmas 

^*hod.  forc»‘  him  to  dance  while  they 

..j  ' tlli\er  about  it.  Ho  has  the  particulars. 


'«•».  II.,  I H"  Il4tf(  mi.’  |N1I  % IV  Mi«»»  r*. 

"ill  havl'i'*”^'^’  of  the  liall  team,  says  that 

by  0,*  "‘‘h(Hlnl(.  of  games  for  the  coming  season 

7 iamie.  He  promises  us  the  best  8che<l- 
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ule  that  wi*  liave  luid  in  yt*arH.  Xow  Jim  is  an  honorable 
fellow,  therefiire  we  will  have  it. 

— On  New  Year's  Day,  Dr.  and  iirs.  Lynch  gave  i* 
reception  to  the  church.  Those  who  attended  re|H)rte‘J 
a most  delightful  time.  We  doubt  .s«‘riously  if 
Forest  him  two  other  as  choice  spirits  as  thi'se,  and 
know  that  North  ('arolina  has  no  other  pnnacher  1'*^® 
Dr.  Lynch.  His  sermons  are  gems,  clothed  in  Iwauty* 
life  and  naturalness.  The  Sti  i»e.nt  wislies  him,  as  " 
ns  his  wifi*,  many  more  happy  and  useful  new  years*  ^ 

— And  lights  have  U*«*n  put  in  the  halls  of  the 
lory!  Wo  only  asked  for  lamps,  but  the  ***''*‘*'°^^|*Jpj 
Oroumls  ('ommittee  gave  us  gas  lights.  We  thank 
with  all  our  hearts.  The  old  Dormitory  iloesn’t  st'en* 
itself.  Verily,  «e  lielie^'e  this  to  be  a harbinger  o 
ter  days. 

—The  Wakr  Forrsl  HVri/y  is  to  begin  (•r'’  .g 
again.  During  the  fall  it  »-as  not  i-ontinmnl* 
the  athletic  organ,  and  we  do  not  have  "*r*  *^«  clect<^ 
here  during  that  time.  The  .Vtlvisory  IlonnI  hai  ^ ,,,^1111) 

• i\  11 

the  following  (slitors  and  manap'rs:  t».  • • 

Kditor-in-t'hief;  (’.  It.  Taylor  and  J.  H- 

ciiife  h^litors;  W.  1 1.  Vann.  Athletic 

Jom*s.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Witor;  Jesse 

Mnnnp*r;  and  (L  D.  Marshall,  .\sslstant  ((, 

boys,  the  e<litors  ami  managers  are  dcternii^^^ 

you  a giKsI  i>a|M'r,  one  that  is  a true  pictuw  ^ 

It  is  one  of  the  mewl  interesting  pnblioalion 

Hut.  boys,  it  cannot  be  mn  on  wind;  jjpit 

sup|Mirt.  It  mill  c»w4  only  llfty  rents 

Febniary  tii  t’ommenrement.  Now  do  yob^ 

reading  your  ns*m*mate’s  copy*  **••*  siibo* 
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solf.  Tho  ])apor  cannot  start  unless  the  boys  come  for- 
" fil’d  and  Hni)]>ort  it.  The  friends  of  the  colU'jje  and 
^liiinni  an*  invit4*d  to  snbwrilK*  and  kwp  in  touch  with 
ifa  hero,  the  Mecca  of  North  ('amlina. 

^Vandalism!  The  spirit  of  vandalism  which  pre- 

j^fiils  to  a j'tx'ater  or  l(*ss  extent  in  all  colU'pi's,  reached 

i^liinax  here  durinj;  the  holidays,  when  some  vandal, 

"’^iiil'iKit*  fin'd  nearly  a dcixen  shots  throiij^h 

iiu*  l*fiii‘“fi  of  the  Alumni  Huilding,  piercing  the 

li()i*”**''^  ‘‘oi'inj!  overlH*a«l  and  making  larg«*,  unsightly 

i-fi,  that  cannot  1m*  inendiHl.  It  is  the  rnmn  and  cow- 

C()ii  ^ ill  11  man  that  will  make  him  di*stroy 

"’imii  he  knows  that  his  wanton  de- 

ii*'***  iiiiiat  lx*  iM»id  for  hr  his  inn<K'ent 

^I’oiiN  ***  iittention  to  this  spirit  in  this  way  to 

**i‘ound  i*ti'fii*iit  iMMly  1<)  indignation  against  the 

^iich**  **  ' erouch«*<l  within  our  college  walls. 

fioiio  [ ***! '*  ”***  iu*<*<1(h1  hen*.  Something  must  l)C 

**ii‘Utit  ^ ixxly  would  refus«*  to  shield  the 

niithoidt  ”***'*  **  villain,  and  supimrted  by  thoM*  in 

Hiideoi^-*  "**”*’'  exercis<*  all  their  i>omer  to  seek  ont 

fiiinlv  I’fiminals,  then  such  a spirit  mould  c»*r- 

’^i'nleiitj  'i^miixl.  Will  it  come  to  this.  Imtsum*  the 

th***^””*'  information  in  such 

^olloir,,  V'*  fi<‘le(  liv(.K  must  1m*  emi.loved  to  proti*«'t  the 
1'*  fvoia  such 


’I'lUld 


SOliH* 


men?  We  hoiM*  not.  Hut  m'e  do  de- 


of  jj'f***  of  |Miying  for  the  rns- 

llio  o i!  " ”***”’  "'^'o  iin*  enemi<‘s  to  the  student  IkmIv 

COIl(»jj(,_ 


^lie  r»*ir**i^*'‘'  •lanuary  fi.  in  the  Memorial  Hall 

a ver*-'-*^  ’'‘'«monnry  im*.*ting.  Mr.  U.  11.  Ferrnll 
^'  iird  helpful  address  on  “Henry 
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— Mr.  E.  B.  Earnsbaw,  who  has  been  assisting  here  io 
mathematics,  was  at  the  Jeflferson  Hospital,  Pliiladel' 
phia,  undergoing  an  operation  during  the  month  of  Jan'*' 
ary.  His  many  friends  here  are  glad  that  the  operation 
was  successful  and  that  he  is  back  with  us  to  keep 
8trt*ets  busy  with  his  bicycle,  and  bieak  the  stillness  that 
broods  over  the  campus  at  midnight  with  his  pleasing 
tenor  voice. 

— Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat  spent  the  second  Sunday  in 
uary  at  Sanford,  occupj’ing  the  pulpit  of  Kev.  J. 
more,  who  was  absent,  assisting  in  a meeting  in  ^ 
mington.  Dr.  Poteat  sjmke  also  in  Greensboro  the  sa  ^ 
week  before  the  State  Sabbath  Observance  Convtnti 

— The  Commencement  address  before  the  Literi^ 
cieties  will  be  deliveriHl  this  year  by  Prof.  Harry 
ton  Peck,  of  the  Department  of  Latin  in  bin 

versity.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with  Co 
University,  Prof.  Peck  is  well  known  in  the  journa  ^ 
world,  lM*ing  eilitor  of  the  Itookinan  and  author 
numlH*r  of  valuable  text-liooks.  buil'^' 

— Th(‘  ThomiMM.n  Club  has  moved  into  their  ncw^ 
ing,  built  by  Mr.  Dickson,  which  is  a handsome 
nuMlious  hous«‘.  The  club  now  numbers  jjjjcen> 
The  popularity  of  this  club  is  largely  due  ^ aud 

Mrs.  Thompson,  wh<*  has  won  the  highest  rt. 
love  of  every  one  of  her  lioys. 

— Tin*  lyjiw  Class  el<*ct«l  the  following 
M(M)t  Court  for  the  spring  term:  Dennis  • 
of  Ciranville  County,  Judge;  I>.  B. 
fax.  Solicitor;  I^-slie  Hanly,  of  .\rizona, 

W.HMly,  of  New  llam.ver.  Sheriff;  .^e 

Bols*son,  Conmer;  A.  U Fletcher.  Justice  o 
This  Moot  Court  is  a great  aid  to  our  voi 
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lawyers  in  wearing  the  rough  edges  ofT,  and  with  Judge 
I^ruinniitt,  who  is  a fa\orite  with  the  boys  who  know  his 
sterling  qualities,  on  the  bench,  we  are  sure  that  it  will 
a s\iccesH. 

-The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  chosen  the  following  officers  for 
- year : Fred.  F.  Brown,  of  Asheville,  President ; Kobt 
Anders,  of  Henderson  County,  Vice-President;  II u- 
^^‘ft  Jones,  of  Baleigh,  Becording  Secretary;  Ashby  W. 
of  Scotland  Nock,  Corresponding  Secretary;  and 
T.  Howard,  of  Sampson  County,  Trejisurer.  The  re- 
tuuig  President,  Mr.  W.  II.  Weathersinmn,  has  made  an 
p^‘^1  The  Association  has  develoi>ed  much  under 

wise  leadership.  All  that  needs  to  Ik*  said,  to  clwirly 
*idie}jj(,  success  for  the  future,  is  that  Brewn  is  the 
^^‘Bler,  and  he  do(‘s  not  do  things  in  a half-heart«l  way. 

the  tact  of  his  j)redec(*ssor  and  the  strength  of  his 
cr'*  ^**'*^‘'**®'^*ty  he  concentrjit<“d  upon  this  one  aim,  to 
<ate  a dreper  religious  life  here  in  the  college*.  It  is 
''"•'■b'  ne,Hled. 

^ class 

•B  devote  his  whole  time 

Poller!  of  the  ?1.50,000  endowment  for  the 

tii'iii^^  a noble  work,  in  the  hands  of  a never 

fl‘at^  s])irit  of  the  lK*love<l  Stringfleld, 

ia  ^ ^ State  on  fire  for  the  Baptist  Tniversity,  fall 
ta.sl<  Bu'asim*  upon  our  Carlyle  in  this  Herculean 

erfy  f'^Bit  Wake  Fort'st  mav  Ik*  lifted  out  of  pov- 

care  for  and  train  the 
faces  tl'r^  ''‘^o  are  turning  their 

fists  of " I'^orest,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Bap- 

wi(l  f^arolinn,  should  Ik*  a city  without  walls, 
that  he  who  wishes  to  come  to  drink  at  her 
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clear  fountains  or  bathe  in  her  pure  waters,  may  find 
room.  Here  is  the  tniininfi  jrround  for  the  leaders  of  the 
cominj;  Kin<;dom.  It  is  State,  Home  and  Foreijjn 
sions  to  invest  money  in  Wake  F'ort‘st.  Brethren,  build 
strou;/  the  forts  at  the  strategic  ftointsl 

— At  this  writing  the  protracted  meeting  which  i® 
being  conductinl  by  Dr.  J,  C.  Mas.se<‘,  of  the  Tal>ernacle 
church,  Baleigh,  is  just  in  the  midst  of  its  {wwer. 
l)rt*aching  is  plain,  simple,  yet  extremely  iwwcrful.  Yeu 
an?  made  to  feel  the  throbs  of  that  great  heart  and  s*-*® 
the  vision  of  God  that  seems  so  ever-present  with  hii^' 
He  is  a magnetic  sp(‘aker,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  his 
magnetism  lif^  in  the  fact  that  his  soul  is  on  fire 
G(h1’8  love  and  that  he  is  coni[Mdled  to  tell  others  about 
it.  His  mwting  is  going  to  have  lasting  effect  uih)U 
lives  of  the  men  who  hear  him.  He  sundy  iloou 
visions  b(*fon‘  one  that  disturb  contenttnent.  His  preachy 
ing  and  its  power  is  a demonstration  of  the  fact  that  • 
is  not  TlHH)logA’  that  the  world  needs,  but  the  pure>  ®‘^ 
pie,  j)lain  Gos}K‘1  of  Jesus  Christ  that  will 
from  sin. 
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The  Uiiiversity:  (ollege  of  Medicine 


» a hijb'Standard  icbool  in  every  retpect,  offenns  is  the  South,  at 
RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA. 

instruction  in  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Medicine  rarely  found 
snywhere.  Q-equal  Departments  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

s«M)  io>  muMnwa  scMriaun 


f^utefo^*s  Turniture  and  Coffin  lyouse 

^ Wo  keep  oonslanlly  on  band  a ftill  stock  of 

"•turn,  Chairs,  I'Irturos,  Coffins  and  Cashres.  H*ictarr  Frames  made 
to  order.  Also  Upholsterinc  done  at  Short  Notice. 

^fbing  Wade  to  Weasure  Call"and  see  Samples 
^ E.  ALLEN  Monauer 

8TOVKS  AN1>  IIKATF.US,  IlUANKETS  AND  QUII.T8 


^igh-class  photography 

liiivo  had  special  training  in  school  work,  and 
arc  prepared  to  give  you  the  best  results. 

RALEIGH.  N.  C 


dr.  ERNEST  H.  BROUGHTON, 

dentist 

Dr.  J.  H.  Crawford. 

■ynttovllln  e* 

RnUIgh,  North  Corollno. 

In  1902-’03,  Now  in  Raleigh. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A WAKE  FOREST  EOUCATION 

Cannot  be  expressed  in  Dollars  aad  Cents 
but  It  takes  some  money  to  get  It. 

f»rotecx  youh  kriends 

Who  sacrifice  their  means  to  see  yon  edncated  by  our 
special  stndeats  20  or  25  years  policy. 

YjOU  OWEIX  XO  XHEM 

More  than  yonr  money  back  at  end  of  term. 

Price  from  $14.36  per  year  up  for  next  5 years. 

For  laformatisa  addrtu 

ALFRED  CAHN, 

R4UI6H.  N.  C., 

Or  Care  of  Tbompsoa's  Clab  Honse,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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J.  W.  LASSITER’S 

furniture  and  Coffin  house 

Furniture  to  please  at  reasonable  prices:  Coffins,  Caskets 
and  Burial  Robes.  Heaters,  Trunks,  etc.  ::  ::  :: 

^ call  is  solicited. 

LASSITER.  WaKe  Forest.  N.  C. 

Erickson  bros. 

WAKE  FOREST.  N.  C. 

Headquarters  for 

^ Gents’  Furnishings 

larRest  line  of  Shoes  in  town,  with  the  Utest  style  toes, 
ana  the  best  10c.  Collar  on  the  market.  Lowest  prices 
possible  Call  to  see  us. 


&0Y£!  &0V£! 

'^arlotte  Steam  Laundry 


Oldest,  Lari^est,  and  Best  Equipped  Laundry 
‘n  the  State.  Strictly  High-Grade  Work. 


WEATHERSPOON  BROS. 


Hhall  bar*  oar  Prompi  aod 
most  canAtl  AUmUoo 


Dru„  new  store  for 

Sandies  ®^cines.  Toilet  Articles,  Lowner's  and  Huyler's 
cigars  bruits'  tc^’^”'  Fountain 

STORE  FOR 

Boolcs  Articles.  New  and  Second  hand 

"‘Kars,  Kriiitj  ."'•'cncry.  School  Supplies.  AthlKic  Goods, 

”u»l8.  Candles,  etc. 

neabTepo’  holding  4 CO.*S 

DRUG  STORE. 


I'-lii' 


R.  II.  FERREl.l>,'A4rPBt  in  CoII«k«. 

KALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

COLLEGE  REGALS 

Every  point  of  STYLE,  FIT  And  \VE.\R  that  a college  man  demands 

hia  ahoea  yon  will  find  in  the 

KEOAL  COLLEGE  MODELS 

We  nrodace  them  dlnctiy  rxom  made-toorder  rtykn  *nich  ije 

the  hlf  b-pr1ee  eoMom  hoot  mekm*  •bone  In  the  toehloneen*'  the 
world.  REGAL  QUARTEIMIZR*  cnanuitM  yoo  • perl^»n^o  “"e 
very  flneat  lentberK  llolna*  and  nnwhloa  mawrlala  make 
wearlDf  qaallUe*  of  Rewala.  cO^eS^" 

You  can  secure  these  oollege  stylea  of  our  special  agent  at  yom 

G.  O.  MARSHALL,  Agent-^ 

When  in  need  of  anythina  In  GENTS’  FI'RNISIH^® 

Z.  V.  PEED  & COMPAQ* 

THEY  CARRY  THE  BEST  LINE  Of 

Clothing:,  odd  Pants,  Shoes, 

Shirts.  Cuffs  and  Collar's* 
Hosiery,  Etc. 

BIk  Stock  Fall  Style  Just  Received* 


Advertisements 


Raleigh  Marble  Works 

®W\EAT5 


COOPER  BROS. 

PROPRIETORS 

jy  tRALEICH.  NORTH  CAROLINA 

^^f»logue  on  Request  W<  P*y  tf'f  Frtigh 


^ros5  & 

Linehan  Company 

2!J1  and  2!m  FayatK'TlHc  St. 

/Hc/i's  Turnishcrs  and  Outfitters 

cordial  InvIUtInn  tooall  and  aea  u»  dnrtnK  yoor  tWI  to  oar 
Q "0  Will  endeavor  to  make  your  »lay  pleaaanU  BraprcUnlly, 

& Linehan  Co.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Matiler’s  Sons- 

manufacturing 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 


RALEIGH,  N.C. 

aj,  '’y- 

“PPl'cation. 


: on 


WUche*.  Jewelry 
Diamoadi,  SRverwar*. 

Etc. 


p.  ^ — * GO  TO — . 

K.  HOLDING  & CO’ S 

^eaw  

^ Fancy  Groceries,  Fresh  Meats 
s-nd  Country  Produce. 


I'l 


; ^1 
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BOYS 


REMEMBER 


boys 


WILKINSON 


For  Stationery,  Lamps,  Oil,  Fmit,  Candies,  and  the  Best  Col<^ 
Mnks.  Also  Groceries  and  Oysters. 

T.  J.  LAMBE,  PresldcotandTnuarer  FLOYD  L.\MBE,  S<crct»'^ 

T.  J,  Lambii,  Sons  & Co* 

(inCORrOBATKD) 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

Clothing  Hats.  Shoes  and  Gents*  FtiniisI^®* 

will  W 

Onr  good*  are  marked  Id  pUUn  flxiins.  Od«  prtee  to  all.  OaahoolT.  ” 
the  Hill  In  good  lime  with  a d«w  and  line.  All  orders  gt^o 

eloaeat  attentloD.  H«e  Meaar*.  Cprboreh  and  Morgan,  oar  ag*’' 

Id  Oollega,  tor  aojrthlDg  Id  tarnlahlDgi  for  men. 


Cbc  rntikt  fortst 

A LITERARY  MAGAZINE 


PuaiitMEO  av  the 

Euzthan  and  Pbihmatbtsian  Sccittitf 

OF  WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE, 

north  CAROUNA.  ^to 

PURE  IN  TONE  and  oommeodabU  in  aim.  U 

the  Alumni  of  Wake  Foreat,  to  ih*-  friend*  of  the  coi 
intereated  in  intellertual  deTrlopfoenl, 

ADVERTI.SER.H  will  do  well  to  note  the  wperior  *•1'^*" 
offer*  aa  ak  advkktimxo  memcv. 

For  further  information,  addren* 

W.  H.  WKATHKRSPWN’^^, 
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BOYS  REMEMBER! 

For  FIRST-CLASS  WORK  send  to  the 

CXqEUioR  £r£:A»\ 

^'eeling  confident  of  pleasing  you  we  solicit  your  patronage.  All 
left  with  Rufus  Pearson  SHALL  HAVE  OUR  MOST  CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


1108 

Chestnut  Street 
PhlladelpbU 

JuiT«  oar  o«i  Pl>oto- 
l*Tapb  G*fl*ry  for  H*lf  Too* 
Aol  Photo  E^ovtncs. 


Fashionable  ENORAViNa  and  Stationery 

LCADINQ  HOUBC  rOR 

®OLtCOt,  Bchooi,  and  Wcdoinq  Invitstiodd,  Ddmcc  P»o*»a« 
Menus  and  Finc  CNONAviHa  or  Akt  unes 


Btro«i  OaotRiNa  Ciacwmcai  Corr«i*  E»»»u»  and 

C.  P.  WEAVER,  Agent. 


BOVSl  SEE  R.  S.  DODD  FOR  STUDENT  SUP- 


PLIES, GROCERIES,  &c. 


*•  G-  Brown, 
'^f«»ldent. 


A.  B.  Andrews, 
Vioe-Prestdent. 


Henry  E Litehford, 
Cash  is  r 


• Vice-President.  v^sniDr 

Citizens  I'lational  Bank 


RflliEIGH.  N.  C. 

Capital, 

. ■ . 

Resources, 


$ 100,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 


niRRCTORH: 

A.  B.  Hawkiks, 
IVAJI  M.  Pboctok. 
Wm.  J,  Axdkkws. 


R.  H.  LJtwis. 
JjwxC.  Dbbw* 
H.  C.  Vabb. 


Advebtisements 


(IXOOKPO  RATED) 

CAPITAL  STOCK.  •.10.000.00 

Xo  Vacation.  Enter  Anx  Time.  Indiridnal  Inatruction. 

It  iR  A conceded  Ikct  known  ereirwhere  In  North  Carolina  by  tlioee 
infonned,  that  KINO’S  I*  TH  E SCHOOL-tbe  RIGHT  SCHOOL,  vlewcdf^,. 
every  atandpolnt  of  merit  and  worthlneRa.  The  beet  tacnlty.  Beet  e<iu>p|“ %* 
Tbelaixeet  More  rradoatee  In  poclUooe  than  all  other  buslneae  ecboole 
State.  So  iret  the  BEIT,  It  le  the  cbcapeeL  Write  today  for  our  Special  O** 
New  CataloBue  and  full  Information.  Addreae  „ 

King’s  Ifasiaess  College,  Halelgh.  X.  C.  or  charlotte^^ 

First  Virginia  Regiment 
Band  and  Orchestra 

Music 


J.  T.  PULLEX.  Manager 
512  E.  Broad  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


The  HoIIadciy 
Studio  IIigh=Gi’itd^ 
Photogrnpj^ 

Crozer  Theological 

rox.  i).i>..  LL.D..  |.|je  at- 

oollMfe  »T»du»t«*  and  otb^^jjjjolog' 

>hiladelii«ia*s 
in  Um  Cnirerdiy  of  ‘ 


HENRY  O.  WESTON.  1).I>..  LL.D 

Coumrs  of  otuiK  deaiKnod  for 
tainmenU.  lS«e  nooeas  to  Ph 

ioal  muaeums.  Electivoa  in  voo  | 

DoRreo  of  B.  D.  to  qualified  men  at  if^ua^- 
pensNi  liiifat.  Sciiolanhta  to  etudenU  Is 
th«  degwo  of  A.  a For  Oataloca  and  in 
formatioo.  addree* 


MILTON  C.  tVANfi.  Doan.  Ch«s««»‘*  *’*“ 


THE  HOWLER 

“bllshed  Aiimirtliy  by  the  Euwsllan  and  Pbllomatbealan  Uteraty  Socletlea  o 
Wake  Forest  OoUece. 


A complete  Picture  of  Oollege  Life  at  Wake  Forest,  contalnloc 
History  and  Cut  of  all  Oryanlsatlons  and  In  ceoeral  all  poinu 
Of  Interest  connected  with  the  Oollece.  Those  wantlnf  copies 
1 do  well  to  send  their  order  at  once. 

Price  $1.60  per  Copy 

rp 

issucMl  May  1st,  For  Information  and  adTcrUslnx  rates,  address 

B.  Y.  TYNER,  Businesa  Manager 


^KE  FOREST  STUDENT 

XXVI.  March,  1907.  No.  7 


PASSING  OF  BALDER 


BY  II.  r.  PAGE 

A hush  comes  on  the  wild : 

Spec! nil  iigainst  the  gloom 
Gray  Druid  shnix's  along 
Dark  fiords  loom. 

ith  white  locks  hackwanl  dung 
Dn  silent  haqis  they  rest, 

Their  dwj)  eyes  mystery  flllwl 
Searching  the  West, 

Delo\v^  where  the  siuinu'-washi'd  crags 
T hrust  hack  the  jient  North  8ea, 

The  lull  and  swish  of  surgi* 

I'  rets  ('(‘aseh'Hsly. 

Above  their  hoary  forms 
The  first  stars  faintly  gleam. 

••d  slow  th(>  sundown  wonder  fades 
D>to  a <ln*am. 

I'*  lo,  some  ilhsent  shaft 
Iniis  through  the  dark-gloom's  pale, 
•'JUiug  adown  the  w(*sf 
«iiimm(>ring  tniil. 
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Cold  through  the  forest’s  heart 
Strange,  weird  forebodings  creep, 

And  muffled  laments  throb 
Up  from  the  deep. 

From  out  the  invisible 
A far-heard  cry  is  home: 

“Thy  life,  O Earth,  death-smitten  ebbs; 
Let  all  things  mourn  T 

A hush  comes  on  the  wild 
More  awful  than  before. 

As  though  all  breathing  things 
Would  breathe  no  more. 

Wild  agony  clutches  the  world, 
I>eath-throl)s — unutterable  |)ain— 

“Ye  Dniid  bar]ts.  take  up  the  wail, 
Balder  is  slain !” 


•<5 


Billy  March  : Pl.vywrigut 


BILLY  MARCH:  PLAYWRIGHT 

(A  STORY) 


BY  LEE  WEATBEKS,  ’08. 


'^lisappoiiitment  to  his  |)arents,  Billv  March  entered 
military  school  at  Charleston  to  prepare  for  the  army 
*^^ter  taking  his  dej^riH;  at  a literary  college.  His  father, 
^ ttian  of  considerable  wealth,  was  declaring  that  his  son 
complete  failure  and  of  no  good  whatever.  He 


"’as 

liad 


“o  given  him  an  education,  hut  Billv  Junior  thought 
loiiRas  , . . 1 


as 


hi' 


S Rs  money  came  in  from  home  he  would  continue  his 


^Appy  life  in  school  and  pn*pare  himself  for  West  PoinL 
^ |c  old  gentleman  had  railed  at  Billy  and  implored  many 
^ ‘me,  “Pov  heaven’s  sake,  do  sometliing.  Two  years  in 
a four  years  in  college,  and  yet  no  signs  of 

'viU^^^'**^**^**  ^lake  something  of  yourstdf.  Get  through 
Uie’>  some  time,  and  I’ll  take  you  in  business  with 

1^*  were  usual,  hut  did  not  excite  the  finer 

liiiJ^  youth  in  the  hast,  and  Billv  was  content  to 
cleti  » his  college*  days  <m  a good  time  and  fine 

Bin  heyond  the  assertion  of  the  old  man  that 

^'>  noti**'^  '*ccu])ied  space  in  the  world  and  would  amount 
*^y  of  end,  his  classmaha  saw  a vigorous  ahil- 

'''"'Rys^s/^  heyond  all  his  cnreh*ss  laxiness.  lie  had 
^B'lm'l  ,*!**'"”  “ special  turn  for  liteiature,  and  was  ex- 
h’‘<‘ss('n  ''"**erous  and  cutting.  His  laxiness  almost  sup- 
unirkml  trait,  but  it  loakeel  out  when 
di-ji  enough  (*nerg_v  to  write*  a play  for  the  col- 
' "utic  <‘hii).  This  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 


‘'uu  lip 


II 


J'ud  shown  a gl 

1 4 ^ 


'’Bo  ti„^  t***'*?  "erk  at  another  e-ollege  had  enterwl  him 
•Uior  class  in  the  Citadel  College,  and  ho  felt 


lmm(*ring  of  success. 
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at  liberty  to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  He  refrained  fron* 
hazing,  but  could  not  help  indulging  in  mild  jokt>s 
fun,  and  his  humor  made  him  immensely  {wpiilar. 

^Vs  a rt*8ult  of  one  of  his  jokes,  one  drearj'  day 
was  seen  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  office  of 
Johnson  Steamship  Company,  gazing  listlessl}*  down 
the  pavement.  He  ran  his  hands  searchingly  through  hi® 
jKK’kets,  summing  up  his  possessions,  which  he  found 
his  l)ewilderment  totaled  only  a nail  file,  a |)ocket-kni^® 
and  a bunch  of  kevs.  “Broke,  <lead  busted,”  he  inusetl 
hims(>lf,  “and  exptdletl  from  college.”  Ho  knew  it 
ne<‘dleHs  to  write  home  for  money  in  this  plight,  . 
deterniinwl  to  “tough  it  out”  one  way  or  the  otlH*r. 
fatlier  had  car|)e<l  at  him  too  often,  and  Billy  kucuv  ^ 
only  hojM*  was  to  call  on  his  Uncle  William  fur  ' 
and  help. 

So  to-<lny  Billy  was  downtown  waiting  for  the  n 
of  his  <»ld  standl)y,  for  whom  he  was  nnnicHl. 
apisansl  more  promising  through  the  eyes  of  hi® 
who  still  felt  that  his  namesake  hail  g»ssl 
succ<‘ss.  When  he  arrived,  they  both  walkwl 
private  office  and  Billy  related  the  story  of  his 
It  hapis>ne<l  in  this  way,  that  always  when  by 

team  w<»n  a great  victory,  the  ls>ys  wi>uld  ‘*1’^  ’ . 
n)lling  cannon-ltalls  doivn  the  ste|is  of  the  ( tri* 

h*g«*  dormitory,  and  one  night  after  a i* 

♦il  ss'’ 

m1Ii*ss  to 


umph  Billy  rolled  a hf-ateil  Istll  down  lliest*!^ 
n«*n’ous 


profi*ssor  nisheil  into  the  hall  and  P*^ 


on  the  hot  liall  to  rherk  the  noise.  It  i® 

the  prttfessor  was  bum«Hl  badly  and  Bill.r  s J*’ 

in  his  having  to  lea«'e. 

“I'm  sorrv  to  h«*nr  of  roar  misfortune, 

• « 

old  uncle  ns  Billy  pouml  out  the  story. 


i*  n 


>HUl“ 


hI 


n*i 


turn' 


Vour 


cHi 

din^  ’’ 
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cut  off  supplies,  won’t  he?  In  that  case,  what’re  you 
going  to  do,  son?” 

“That’s!  just  it.  Uncle.  I want  your  adnce.  You 
kuow  the  old  Ilian  saj’s  I’m  no  good,  just  occupy  space 
'u  the  world,  and  when  he  geLs  word  that  I’ve  been 
^^uplXid,  not  a coin  will  he  send  me.  I see  something  must 

0 done,  for  I’m  a complete  bankrupt  and  there’s  no  more 
lUouyy  from  home  for  me.” 

^^illy,  I might  jiut  you  on  a job  here  in  the  city,  and 
" he  only  too  glad  to  help  you  out  any  way  I can.  The 
question  is,  will  you  work — tliat  is,  work  hanl?” 

“I’ll  do  my  best,”  pleadinl  Billy.  ‘Must  give  me  a trial 
J oil’ll  st*e  some  wild  efforts,  if  1 haven’t  done  much 
“'^retoforo.» 

^ ell,  wimt  line  of  work  do  you  like  lK*8t?  Have  you 
J talent  or  special  turn  along  any  certain  line?” 
her  ^ ^ I*’‘'’e,  Uncle,  it  has  never  cropiHtl  out.  I don’t 
I'**!  ‘*"e,  aiivhow,  and  if  I have,  it’s  scareil  to 

tlii  '*^*1’  y*’"*  then.  I’ll  give  you  employment  with 

go?  *^I^‘*^'eship  eoiujiany.  All  you’ll  have  to  do  ’ll  l>e  to 
ei'ate h*"  n and  collect  from  the  merchants.  .V  mod- 
i,m  ? to  lH*gin  with  and  a mist*  each  month  accord- 

“Tl'  '’•*P>’‘>vmiient.  Will  you  accept?’’ 

the  kind  o’  work  I like,”  returned  Billy 
stoel-f  II*'^'’e  you  got  a wH'ndaryship.  n*is>rter  of  a 

1 beliov”*^'?'^’.*'*^  Kuinething  in  which  writing  is  involveil? 

SH’ina'*^  ^ UHich  Indter  and  could  come  nearer 

Junr  money’s  worth.” 

^claseo  Hill.  When  did  you  go  inU>  the 

his  hi  ‘I”* 

the^  chair  and  vehemently  pulling  a cigar.  “I 

the  He  "’rote  for  the  college  club  a'as  the  hit 

and  right  here  accept  my  congratulations. 
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You  have  done  one  thing,  haven’t  you?  And  I 
stand  the  play  made  so  good  the  papers  got  on  it  and 
New  York  company  purchased  the  right  for  a handso 

, one 

“Yes,  two  hundred  and  five  per  cent  of  receipts  for 

season,”  interrupted  Billy.  . 

“Bully  for  you,  son.  You’ll  come  out  on  ^ 
Writing  seems  to  be  your  stronghold.  By  tlie  waj , 
a letter  the  other  day  from  an  old  boyhood  chum  of 
editor  of  The  Daily  Herald  in  Dallas,  Texas,  " gr. 

to  recommend  a young  man  for  the  staff  of  his 
This  is  the  place  for  you,  Billy,  for  there’s  not  a 
man  under  the  sun  than  old  Jo  Blakely , the  g^itu- 

“That’s  the  style  of  work  that  touches  my  .j^g 
tion,”  adde<l  Billy  joyously;  “but  it’s  a good 
away  and  at  pn*sent  I’m  declared  a Iwnkrup  » 
enough  money  to  move  out  of  this  chair. 

“Don’t  let  distance  be  a question.  I haven  jo 

on  you,  if  your  old  daddy  has.  All  I want  ^ tl*^‘ 

say  the  wonl  that  you’ll  have  the  job,  and  I 

finance,”  suggesfe<l  the  old  man.  oimtetl  b>  f?*’" 

After  nHHlitating  a few  moments.  Billy 
The  old  uncle  leane<l  over  his  desk  and  « it 
of  the  iK*n  handwl  Billy  a check  for  ^ 1>|;‘* 

ami  aniKHl  him  with  a recommendation  ft  p.liy 

into  the  Cinl  S«Tvice  without  an  exam^  j ^,ocie 
took  his  h-ave  from  the  office,  »>«•  n"'! 

hand  with  an  obliging  grip,  plwlging  tha 
even  an  appniach  to  success,  its  due  o 
ment  in  time  of  adven.ity.  and  I’H  ret«n» 


aer 


some  day.” 


fluall.^ 


rep^ 


,rtef 


Several  da.vs  afterm-ards  Billy  »***  oo 

for  Thr  Daily  Herald  in  I>allas,  Texas. 


troU' 
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for  liini  to  gather  news,  and  he  Ix^n  at  first  to  make 
^ good  record.  Uis  “going  broke”  seemed  to  put  new 
life  in  his  veins,  and  being  entirely  on  his  own  resources, 
i'o  put  away  his  college  ideas  of  life  and  lived  close.  His 
ittziness  seemed  supplanted  by  diligent  work  and  a ten* 
to  hustle.  The  “rough  and  tumble”  ways  of  carr}*- 
^®g  on  business  in  the  West  pleased  the  young  reporter, 
as  the  months  rolled  round  he  xN'as  giving  all  his  at- 
i^otion,  and  more  energj'  than  he  had  ever  exerted  before, 
^ the  success  of  the  local  department  Uis  br.lliant 
^^ticles  had  aroused  the  pwple  to  inquiry.  His  wit  and 
3okes  had  attracteil  the  readers,  and  his  name  began  to 
out  as  one  of  the  In^t  reporters  in  that  part  of  the 
^^untry. 

1'i‘e  small  sjilary  was  at  first  Imrely  enough  to  meet 
^^Ponses,  hut  each  month  he  received  a raise,  and  when 
^ ^ year  rolled  ’round  the  o<litor  placed  upon  Billy  the 
being  dramatic  eilitor  and  critic, 
in » excellent  show  town  for  its  sire,  support- 

the  '^‘‘ason  two  huge!  theatres,  and  to  do  justice  to 
g ^ <^yamntic  department  of  the  paper  was  a great  re- 
onsibiiity  At  about  the  wind-up  of  the  last  theatrical 
fire'll"’  the.  (Irand  Theatre  was  destroyed  by 

inor» owner  had  startcsl  the  work  for  a larger  and 
rival  playhouse,  .\lwnys  there  had  been  great 

Pur  Lilicrty  Theatre,  so  his 

lo  build  a strictly  up-t<vdate  play-house  that 
'i'lie  Idherty  in  every  particular, 

bis  d acason  was  near  at  hand,  and  one  day 

to  j >*<'utiuo,  Billy  calhHl  at  the  office  of  the  Grand 
tie  foan  T ‘be  opening  |K‘rformance. 

tl  “““‘agar,  Mr.  Kirby,  at  his  desk  writing  let- 
^ ^as  a stout  fellow,  rather  rough,  and  a'ore  a 
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big  sombrero  and  heavy  flannel  shirt,  having  been  a co^' 
boy  in  his  younger  daya  Bill  introduced  himself 
and  gracefully.  The  manager  realized  at  once  that 
reporter  was  his  best  medium  of  advertisement,  ^ 
found  nothing  too  good  for  him.  He  treated  him 
cigars,  and  they  both  walked  down  to  the  saloon  to  t 

a schooner  of  beer  together. 

Kirby  went  on  in  a very  familiar  way  ( for  he  had  ^ 
of  the  new  reporters  brilliant  humor  and  sty  e 
plaining  Uie  rivalry  between  the  two 
LilM>rty  had  a monopoly  on  the  theatre  hiz  f«r 
y<*ars,  but  since  The  Grand  was  bumetl  I detenu 
put  up  a gimuine  ‘Madison  Square*  rigiit  here. 
she’s  ilone  she’ll  be  a giant— the  biggest  in  any 
sixty  thousand.  Kid,  if  you’ll  gimme  a blow  m 
uuins,  ril  flx  things  right  when  I opi*n 
“What’s  your  opening  bill?”  inquiretl 
“Fanl.  that’s  just  it.  Sometime  ago  >t  j ^i*!**’) 

not  Is*  n*ady  to  open  »'ith  the  seasi>n,  and  u n ^ j.„!j1ico 


bill  any  comimny  until  the  first  of  the  for 

the  work,  and  now  I see  the  house  11  ls‘  fn  y 
i-xplainwl  Kirby,  somewhat 


The  liberty  op^'OS  jjjjiy. 


seas<»n,'’  e 

“ Y«*s,  it’s  lough,  I know.  . „ .yj^tHi  •- 

fnnn  last  night  with  a p<.puUr  vaudevilb , 

“That’s  news  to  me.  Bather  early,  jj,?  I 

cut  info  my  busin<i»  si»meihing  ,^i,ojul  ‘’f 

wish  1 could  p-t  a pssl  company  ti>  • ^^.jce 

Ml-r.,-.  r.l  IV.  b-  ' J 

amount  to  p-t  the  lea*l  on  the  so 

,h,.„-..a-e  for  f 

unh-ss  1 put  on  a show  that  II  badly* 


unu-ss  I i.ui-w..  • ...... w^ten 

a iMink  roll  ah.-ad,  I’m  beaten  and  b^^^ 
‘That’s  right,”  agrw'd  Wllj- 


gometkio^ 


m 


ust 


bc 
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^ono  or  you’ll  lose  the  season.  What's  your  chance  for 
*ictoi's  ’round  these  parts,  Kirby?” 

‘tHi,  I’ve  got  several  stars  in  the  city  and  can  get  all  I 
stand  from  New  Orleans  on  sliort  notice.  hat  I 
®^Hl  now  is  a play, — a goo<l  play  to  feed  those  fellows  on, 

they’re  sutTerin’  for  fun,”  answenni  the  neiwous  man- 
ager. 

I was  just  thinking,  Kirby,  I might  help  you  out  I 
put  yo\i  up  a local  farce-comedy  that’ll  hold  the 

boyn.’> 

^ ^Hd  you  ev(>r  write  one  of  the  brutes  before?” 

yes;  once  1 stagiil  one  for  the  college  club.  It 
a gr(>at  hit,  however,  and  a big  Northern  company 
^fehascHl  the  right  You  ever  sec  Must  My  Luck’? 
'*^t’8  mine.” 

* reckon  I have 

“ 't.  She  was  on  the  Isuinls  at  the  old  (iran«l  before 

liiid  ? «>i<l  ki<ls  »leclar«l  it  was  the  liest  they 

in  th(‘s(?  imrta,”  returned  the  old  cowboy 
“W^r*  upon  him  with  painwl  surprise. 

Yo„  risk  a local  comedy.  I'll  try  my  hand. 

®'ght’^^"  y«)u  g»*t  a show  that'll  block  their  first 

“Hu*^  you’ll  lose  the  wason.” 

Hot.  ^***^‘'’  ^’ii  in'*',  Hill,  cometly  or  what- 
ehiiijp^  "■»'<><<'  that  Must  My  Luck,’  I'll  take  all  the 
ami  if*^^  ^i‘i«’n  boldin’  the  fellows.  (Irind  her  out, 

'■r'’  I’ll  give  you  three-fourths  of  the 
for  j,'*'  night  and  will  arrange  for  a pwd  i>er 
**^ood>  ^^'***'  season.” 

my  dei>end  on  me,  Kirby.  I'm  a bank- 

^^®ys,  \vWi^  those  laughing-gas 

^ ®'’nry  wonl  a convulsion.  I'll  fill  it  with 
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local  color  and  upring  a fmi;  on  everybody  from 
down  to  milkman.  Yon  adveriuie,  and  they  won 
Btay  away.  lx»cal  color’ll  be  the  feat  are. 

“I  knoa-  you’ve  pot  aoroe  pood  joke*  up  .'‘’*1 
Illllv.  You  tear  the  Uuph  out  of  the  boym  am 
the  advertlain-  part  all  ripht.  There  ain’t  no  ^ ,.,i 

iitrollin'  looae  'round  bete  to  pick  up  fer  h«*o* 
pet  the  puah  turned  tkia  way.  So  I H ',’,„ndred 

b<»y,  to  make  pood,  and  hereVi  a check  er 
advanci-  fer  encouiapemenU"  pnnn«*  ‘ 

llphtlv  on  the  bark.  in'l****^ 

•When  do  you  want  to  atape  her.  K.rby. 

Hilly,  aa  be  waa  about  to  leave.  bringio’ 

• Well.  t^Mlay-a  Wednewday.  ^ o’ 

In  next  Tumlay?  That’ll  pive  the 

an<l  we  ll  bill  her  the  aame  ^ ^0,1  hol‘»*  L 

••  Ulpht ! SH  your  atakea  for  t tot 
1 advto  Otherwlae.*’  returned  the  y.>nnp 

Hilly  left  the  nmee.  feellnp  ^,llder«^ 

rralcl  upon  him.  tke  !iati‘>»» 

f'ould  he  write  another  ^ |,^  '® 

to-.nalnatap«T.ft«vvel«^y;^^  ,,, 

with  the  dramatic  Hub  a |{oo*l.”  *•**  * ^|oi< 

manv  dlffetent  Htim.  railed  at  n***  *”^  001 

1»,  to  hlm-ir  ' 

I llrat  went  off  to  collefe.  rm^np**  jote<» 

toMM..;  I , ai-rf,',./- 

here,  which  ni  P-.T.  ,or  ^ 

homefnika  ooee,  and  by  P“®“*  lih***^^ 

•arpriae  them  ^ ***  ^ Kit^ 

lie  went  direct  to  hla  ^tlrely- 

hlmiwlf  from  the  on 
iMmee  the  work  had  to 


W 
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Sun?  (‘nnu^rh,  at  the  nppoinl«l  lime  in  «‘alkod  Hilly 
*ari  l,  nt  The  (Irnnd,  with  maniinrripU*  bulpn}!  his  pock- 
ij(j  w(‘ar,v  from  his  chw  confinement  and  felt 
aiKl  muoHV.  11  in  jtikes  didn’t  »eem  funny  to 
hut  as  (he  aclors  jilanct^l  over  their  parts,  each  one 
j *‘^'*’'^*‘<1  it  the  pnotest  comply  they  had  erer  read.  They 
^’•Khed  their  Kiden  nore,  until  the  jok»w  U'came  ohl  and 
w»  they  finally  wt  earm^stly  to  «-ork.  The  queation 
'''  'Na«  whetluT  or  not  it  w«iuld  make  pskl  with  an 
jJ**  ienoe.  if  jj  Hhould  fail  to  pUaia*  the  cro»'d,  the  h»h- 
^1“  "ouhl  1m‘  loHt ; if  it  made  pHsl.  The  (Irand  |m>mi>*e<l 
Wi  tuoHt  ]M)pular  plao*  <*f  amu**ment  in  the  city. 

"ch  would  it  1m*?  Kvervthinc  depemie*!  on  Hilly’a 
^*^>'U'tion. 

"‘'iketl  hack  uj)  Ktre«*t  and  saw  at  a jrlance  Kirl»y 
new  «<'ither  time  nor  money  in  adrertiainK  hia 

grn'e  Apiinat  It”  Vari.uJa  colored  posterH 

tioil*^  hill  lMmnl  with  plarinp  wonia  of  allitera- 

"The  ^^'filllnK  pictunti  imrtrayinp  the  mminf;  event. 
Of  ijj.r’l  '*'’*‘**  uiindH  <»f  the  iiaKw  raby  the  preat  hit 

tw,j  . ^ " fanner  play,  “.luat  My  Luck,"  at  the  old  tinind 
know'JI’^  “K'*-  TIumm*  who  had  witm*M**d  it  iejoici*«l  to 
^*'’‘N<  ut  «‘dm»lly  in  town  ami  would 

ne\v«,'  hnal  farce-c<ime*ly.  Of  ct>urae  the 


•h  otlH-r  to  make  Hilly’a  play  a 
every  Immuc  then*  apl*earrd  apriphtly 
^•’*‘ni  ti  /***"  “‘'<milnp  attraction  at  The  (Srand 

>»  '^***^’  younp  humoriat.  Mr.  Hilly 


^^*’'utrt.  ’*^Khta  lH*fon*  the  op«*n{np  four  men  left  the 
and  h*^^'*'***^*  ”*  t*<»ut<'a,  announcinp  by  ahoa-y  ban- 
‘''•'^Ipmeu'^  voln.M  that  It  maa  a crime,  a ahame.  a 

'”*'*'*  BT<'«t  o)MDinp  of  the  new  Orand 
****  na  Well  na  children  paused  amaaed  before 
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illuminated  billboards  to  see  tbe  name  of  Hill 
heralde<l  in  many  colors.  He  glanced  at  one  n 
illustrated  reading  as  follows: 

“ See  the  (triad  Openia*  Gnad  Theatre, 

Tucadir  luitht,  Noreaiber  28, 

Marrelloai  Mirth  lad  Mwic  of  Mr.  Mireb. 

VmI  VioderiDe,  Joyow  Jok«, 

Gkcfol  GKfe.”  ^ 

Hill’s  name  and  picture  became  a nuisanrt- . ^ .^j,. 

street  and  alley.  Nebulous  streamers  of  the 

ners  lionoretl  bis  name.  Such  pn>clamatb)n8  ^ „ii(l®^ 

night  air  and  men  awtike  to  find  hand  bills  uc 
their  d.K,rs.  All  during  this  time  The 

displaying  every  effort  in  „ JpH'ts, 

same  night  lUval  brass  IsiimIs  paradwl  tn  • leuf* 

striving  to  outstrip  the  other  in  ‘*”*1’  ‘ jj^atioo* 

The  streets  ls*gan  to  rock  awl  ring  a • 
gnat  tamlval  coming.  Never  before  » 
such  an  exhibition  of  advertising.  j ,v.i8  ‘ 

Kv..ni«K  nf  Ih..  I«t  .Ut  «««..  T^- ""  " 

of  tho  cll.T.  Tbon.  il  .0  .,,b  ^ 


que« 


an  or.^  i,ru 

the  business  housia  on  main  the  1'?’’* 

linnt  display  <*f  elertriclly  which  ^f^A  th«*  " 

nuMin  and  stars.  »oob  Ik*  ' 

thntng  is»un>d  In.  There  traa  a 
wild  nisli  for  tickets. 

Diapmally  arns»  the  sli^  ^ ctvet  \ 
a men*  handful  i-s-cl  in  by  “'‘*‘*'1,^0''' 

vaudeville.  Its  paln.ns  were  ^,„,ethlo|f 

following  the  cnrwd.  ami  " 

must  be  taking  pUce  at  The  » j^to 

curitsdty  to  see.  paring  5,uni‘’^^ 

The  stream  was  cootlBQoo**.  ^ ja  thh» 

a hive.  In  thirty  mloot^ 
auditorium  was  filled,  and 


on 
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in  their  t‘ajternt‘88.  The  balcony  was  jammed.  It 
^nied  tile  whole  city  had  turned  out,  and  many  had  to 
The  low  inuniiuring  cea««l  when  the  orchestra 
*|<irte(l  up  and  a inoustrouK  applause  greeted  the  rise  of 
curtain  for  the  first  act.  The  play  began,  and  at 
line?  came  shrieks  of  laughter  and  clapping  of 
uds.  lSev(‘ral  be<‘aine  so  enlivened  they  actually  rose 
'**u  tlndr  seats  and  at  tim(>H  the  applaust'  and  laughter 
so  earnest  the  actors  had  difliculty  in  proceetling. 
do  f curtain  dropisd  on  the  first  act.  Hud- 

fop  « came  a iM*rsistenl  demand  from  the  audience 
! A\ithor!  Author!”  The  yelling  broke  off 
nnd  **'  swaytHl,  and  out  stepisd  Hilly,  p»*rspiring 

11  is  mouth  was  too  dry  to  speak  and  his 
''**^***  ***  tremhh*  in  excitement.  He  manapsl, 
''Curt'.*  **’  ^*'unk  the  audience  in  a brief  may  for  their 
•*Uiilo''  uf  his  nem’  play,  and  m-ith  b<»m-s  and 

xjjI'ji''' ’^’**’M>pcansl  Isdiind  the  curtain, 
slni,  ’ y**"  W(*n*  ont  among  th«sm>  fellers  nom-  they'd 

**”ck  unUl  you'd  Is*  a cripple  fer  life,” 
hi},  '****'fhfully  and  slipissl  a mil  of  currency  into 

*"<‘se  gr«>at  and  morking  like  magic.  Turn 

An,i  *^*1 ‘'‘‘’■‘’•"I  net,  fer  they're  stanin’  fer  it,” 

'’^*'iUtd  ‘''“‘■und  act  m’ent  on,  crtuting  ev«*n  mon*  laugh- 

''’’^'“■hiicKr  **'^''*^**  *^^****’  •hree  full  hours  of 

cuniel'***^  •••Jflli  the  curtain  rung  domn  on  i 
"'un  ti'  ™ Hallas,  with  Hilh 

^'**^t.  du'^-  fiftism  hundml  |»e«»ple. 

’ J'*ch)sing  the  seventy-fire  dollars  Hilly  had 
the  mod  ***  ^*”I*uInrity  mms  establish<sl,  and  in  a fern* 
ern  playhous«‘  of  the  city  ls»rc  the  sign— 

' Thtmtre 

h Kiri.y. 


nn„ 


the  great- 
Hillv  March's 
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In  six  months’  time  The  Liberty  was  no  more;  it  was 
purchased  by  the  proprietors  above  named. 

But  the  new  playwright  did  not  remain  in  Dallas  long 
after  that.  He  was  sent  for  to  go  to  New  York  City* 
where  to-day  you  may  find  him  the  leading  playwright  of 
America.  At  his  home  on  143d  street  he  delights  *0 
telling  of  how  he  was  once  censured  as  lieing  worthle®® 

and  without  hope,  but  by  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  a 

dear,  devoted  uncle  he  finally  won  success  in  the  dra 
matic  world. 


LOVE 

C.  M.  O.,  ’10. 

Love  is  gladnms,  love  is  sadness, 
lAive’s  a smile  and  then  a cry, 

Love  is  often  fraught  with  nladness. 
Oft  a pickle,  oft  a fry. 

Ixive’s  a thing  that  can’t  Ik*  taste<l. 
Never  se<*n  and  never  heanl ; 
lAive’s  a thing  that  can’t  Ik*  wnsle<l,— 
And  by  some  folks  love  is  feared. 
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SALUDA  JIM 

BY  " BEAUMONT,”  ’07. 


It  was  a rough  night,  and  all  the  demons  of  winter 
^ere  out  at  play — howling,  scurrying,  shrieking  around 
little  station  far  hack  in  the  mountains  iK'yond  Ashe- 
As  usual,  the  train  was  late — “two  hours  and 
lorty  minutes,”  the  sleepy  agent  said.  I looked  out 
I^fough  the  dingj’  windows  at  the  snow  drifting  down 


^I’oss  the  tracks,  a mass  of  whirling  yellow  in  the  dim 
of  the  kero.s(nie  lamj),  sj)uttering  on  its  post  outside, 
^hile  farther  down  the  yard  the  n'd  eye  of  the  junction 
’'^^Diaphort'  l)link(Hl  at  me  with  cold  unconcern.  It  was 
I'^t  a pleasing  prospect,  and  I turmnl  once  mon*  to  the 
*^IIe  l>as<‘-l)nrn(*r  with  its  cheerful  ring  of  red. 

Rotter  here  than  hung  uj)  in  a snowdrift  down  the 
I thojijrht;  a’ml  as  then*  was  nothing  else  to  do,  I 
®<‘<*tl  my  sampl(‘-cas(‘  on  on(‘  end  of  the  Ismch  for  a 


pillow 


I 

‘■lose 


nnd  was  soon  asleep. 


''■nx  awakemsl  l>v  the  hoars<>  exhaust  of  an  engine 


**1  hand,  and  the  trami)  of  fc'et  on  the  ])lat.fonn  out- 
With  the  instinct  that  every  drjimmer  ]M)ssesses,  I 
"Phe'*** *'*  hand,  before*  1 was  fairly  awake. 

urouse'd  hims(‘If  as  tx)  elniwl  at  me: 

* llnir,  .Mist«*r!  That  ain’t  your  tniin.” 
l)„  lln*  same*  mouu*nt  the*  door  was  Hung  o|>en  and  a 
theif'  Wainim'u  stam]H‘d  in,  shaking  the  snow  from 
air  and  s<H*mingIy  exhaling  volumes  of  cold 

**ant,*!  ****^  " ***'  unu’h  good-natunsl  profanity.  Hough 
^•^ins^  ‘'‘’”***"*ntM  on  the*  we‘ath<*r,  the  n>nd,  and  the 
^ttle  I’^mnd,  accompaniesl  at  intervals  ley  a black 
Oat  RoneretuH  proportions  which  the  agi'nt  had  flshe^l 
Somewhere  under  his  table. 
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Hearty  invitations  were  directed  at  me,  but  I declined, 
and  sat  aloof,  taking  note  of  uiy  new  companions,  one  bj 
one.  Most  noticeable  of  the  group  was  a big,  .‘Miuare* 
shoulderetl  fellow  dresstnl  in  dirty  overalls.  Through 
the  grease  and  grime  there  twinkled  a jjair  of  iuen7» 
courageous  eyes,  though  otherwise  his  big,  stpiare  fa<^ 
lookiHl  stern  and  unt)euding.  He  was  an  engineer. 
him,  voluble  ami  fidgety,  was  a little  dried-up  iiiouD* 
tain(H*r,  wearing  the  cup  of  the  sendee  marked  with  tb^ 
big  brass  “S.  I{.”with  the  arrow  tJirough  it.  Him  I 
to  be  a station-master  somewhere  on  the  line.  The 
ductor,  a quiet  fellow,  busied  himself  with  his  re|>ot^ 
and  mnnifi‘ste<l  inU'rt'st  in  his  surroundings  only 
the  IxHtle  went  round.  The  tlagman,  a young  chap? 
a cigart'tte  set  at  the  prt>jM‘r  angle  Is'twwn  his  lil*** 
U*enu*<l  hims4>lf  the  wit  of  the  crow<l  and  kept  his 
running  continuously.  Two  hrakemen  and  a m'‘l 
age<l  n<*gro  jMjrter  compl<>t4'<I  the  pjirty. 

Ily  di*gn*»*s  tin*  gimial  wnniilh  «»f  the  nntm 
black  ls)ttle  isTfonm**!  their  functions  and  the  coml*** 
nTlimxl  at  eas<*  around  the  riMUu.  j 

“(lot  any  Imcccr,  .Mister?"  askcvl  the  stati<»n-niast*tj^ 
answensi  in  the  aflirmative,  and  ojaming  my  siimp 
I tiM)k  <iut  a plug  “Schnap|w"  ami  jMissisl  it 
Then  the  talk  Isfaiue  puienil,  ami  it  was  here  that 
this  little  story  «if  nene  and  grit.  neeto*^ 

It  was  the  grixxlnl  station-master  that  sis»ke, « 
niing  copiously  at  inlen'als  and  pulling 
twix*!)  paus4*s,  at  the  vilest-smelling  black  |>i|s’  '* 

Isxui  my  misfortune  to  em*ounler. 

I’k  down  Saluda  laa 


"That  was  a h — I of  a wnx 
he  said. 

“Kight  you  an> — anil  the  end 
niNT,"  s|M)ke  up  the  man  In  tin 


w*"* 


.4:. 


I of  a migbl.'  j* 

, gn^y  o'-eralb^ 


T g^ 


-.lUf 
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Snowed  thorn  bnik(>-valvoH  on  old  i)(5  wiiz  ull  wrong. 

hat  old  ongine  wuz  down  to  tho  Sponcor  Hhops  throe 
l^nno.s  in  U>s.'4’n  thnn;  inontliH,  and  over’  tiino  tdie  oaiiie 
‘‘k  wiiHM’n  Indoro.  And  I told  Jim  not  to  take  her  out 
that  hiHt  run,  hut  you  know  how  Jim  wuz.  He  jest 
Pinia*<i  and  says,  ‘Onlors  is  ord(*rs,  jam  know.  Tho  old 
^ n take  us  through  all  right.’  And  ho  rollo<l  her  out. 

®^^uzn’t  afoard  of  tho  dovil,  nohow.” 
ouslj^'**^  wuzn’t,”  noddial  tho  Htation-master  vigor- 

fla  »«iim  of  Saluda  Jim?”  asktnl  Uie 

grizzliHl  oillcial  with  tho  oap  turmnl  to  the 
nttx'nnl  a won!  np  to  that 

*‘Rn 

>»  (aipo,  you  ^-uz  thar  wlnm  .liin  wuz  first  intor- 


du 

tal 

lik 


^ I - , ^ villa'll  f»ll 

, “*  tins  hero  shohang.  Toll  us  tho 


'*  to  lu 


•'Inyho  this 


‘ur  it’ 


talo.  Toll  us  tho 
gout  over  h(“r(»,”  indicating  mo.  “would 


It)  I 


*<1  ass<>nt,  and  (hipo  did  not  uhhI  a staaind  ask* 


la.s’ f .1/'*”**,  * * l^“ln'la  Jim  wuz  four  year 

Rton  t * for  Cjip’n  Crows  don.  We’d 

^ator  •’  * *^****^  .**''*^  *^*’*'** It'Is  to  do  Saluda  grade 
*^'*l^>kin’'  " * *'  ***'  l’'Ws’,  uwkt'talos’,  nng(Mlli(>H',  grwn* 
‘I**  tpac|{j,  ^^'**'"****n>  hoontor  I over  staal,  sasshajaal  cross 
’^*•‘1,  an*  ( " » “!*«•"  ««r.  1 'nr.  Iwick  at  do 

Wo  *1)}.  !r '*  ****  ***"'•  already  mad — 

of  h../?*  I'‘*'n's  hit*,  an’  done  IsaMi  laid  up  twice 


"‘'"nt  Of  h,  ; 

•“ako  ,i„,  u \ ‘*^‘xt*s~„n*  |„ 

l!”**  ««t  .Mr  " Oil— I wont,  an’  I hmk  in 

*^'^**'  Hor.,  lukitt’  a chaw  of  hom(*-madi 

I savH,  (qjy*  <'haw,  Snowhall.'  I tak(*s  oni 

* ’ *«  I,  ‘Yon  can’t  rido  in  hero,  Mister.’  ‘ 


s)iv,  “Cu|M*,  go  up  dar  an’ 
Well — I wont,  an’  I hwtk  in. 
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guess  n how  I can,’  «iys  he.  ‘I’se  iM)w*ful  sorry, ’ says  h 
‘but  I’se  plum  bleegcnl  to  put  3*0  out.  Mister. 

“W’en  I say  dat,  dat  man  gi*t  stiff  all  over,  an’  he  retc 
roun’  unner  his  eoat  an’  foteh  out  a gun  fo  de  ’ 
it  ’uz  half  a yard  long,— an’  he  show  his  teeth  an’ 

des  zaekl}’  like  a wil’  eat. 

“ ‘Se<‘  here,  nigger,’  he  say,  des  as  sof  in.  butter, 
bettor  gwan  ’way  fum  hero.  1 don’  wanter  kill  you.  ^ 
goin’  to  t4)wn  wid  you  all.  I’s**  nmlwl  <lown  dar,  an 

goin’ — (hit’s  all.’  . . ^jjjt 

“W(“-l-l,  I s<‘<k1  twuzn’t  zaekly  healthy  to  fool  ^ 
’ar  man,  an’  I back  off.  (’ap’n  (’rows,  he  Ics.k 
11  horn(‘t  w’en  1 come  strollin’  back,  tr^vin  to  hs)  ’ u^ 
sanuMl.  He  say,  ‘(’upe,  why  de  devil  didn’t  yo  j’*' 
hobo  off’?’  lie  wuz  mad  clean  through,  an’  I 
out  soimdiow,  so  1 says,  ‘Souse  me,  t'aji  n— but  1 ‘ ^ 

ally  didn’t  have  de  heart  to  put  dat  gemmen  (»ff- 
he  d(‘s  sort(*r  kin  to  m(‘ — he  is.  M.v  dadd.'  us* 
to  his  folks,  an’  ’—Hut  ’fore  1 could  finish,  <’«P 
down  the  tnick  tick(*ty-s]>lit.  1 keep  nn  j^j,,iiai^ 

way,  and  bimeby  I s(h*  d(*  ('ap’n  coinin’  l*aeh  , jj^tbec- 
hung  down,  an’  1 didn’t  see  .Mr.  HoIh> 

W’mi  h(‘  come  up  d(‘  flagman  he  wink  at  me  an 

’Isnit  it,  ('ap'/’  ^ 

“(’ap  sorter  grin  a sheepish  grin  an  «».' 

•“Hat  Mler— he’s  a kin  to  me,  too.*"  |„n}:l»'®^ 

I joined  in  the  laugh  that  followtsl. 
louder  than  all  and  slapping  his  legs  m 

fashion.  I'n^simtly  he  continncd : ...-1’ .a 

“W(‘ll,  it  sho  did  sirm  like  de  who  <•  « I<s»sr 

11  j iiiti  iiii.v.  Hill  ill'  "111  H'l.''  "'''.''V,.,  an 

w,.  -in, Ik  Siiliiiln.  Ml'  im'  <l''  .oi"'*" 

de  head — whar  we  nint  had  no  businem* 


flagman  ho  ’uz  ridin’  a brako-wluMil  about  half  waj'  back — 
^’bar  be  didn’t  bad  no  buHinoas  of  bein’.  We’d  done  lef 
foot  of  <le  grade  ’bout' half  a mile  w’(‘n  dar  wuz  a snap 
a pistol  shot  an’  dat  train  broke  smack  in  two — 
^'it  ten  cars  fum  de  calM)os(‘.  Well,  it  didn’t  take  no 
P*’‘>pb(‘t  to  say  what  gwine  to  bai)p(‘n  to  <l(‘m  cars  an’  de 
^3pn.  (}osb,  but  dem  cars  did  lly!  Ilut  dey  hadn’t 
over  fifty  yards  ’fon*  I secnl  Mr.  Ilobo’s  bead  poj) 
of  dat  box-car  like  a mink  outer  bis  bole.  Yo’  se(‘  it 
^•izone  of  d(Mu  box-cars  with  a scuttle-bole  in  dewnd,  an’ 
' <^lim’  outen  dat  like  a skeerd  sqnirnd.  An’  yo’  dt« 
sH'tl  dat  hobo  git  busy  wid  dem  brakes!  It  t<K)k  a 
•***  *1 — but  111*  pull  d(*m  cai*s  down  twel  dey  take 
at  de  foot  des  lak  dey  bad  one  of  dem  big  numln'r 


whilst  us  f(S)ls  ’uz  a 


<1. 

liuiiderds  in  de  front  of  ’(‘m, 

* our  brt'afs — waitin’  fer  de  smasb-u]). 

"■<’  back  down  to  pick  ’em  u]) — <ley  wnzn’t  no- 

cep  ' •’’•ftld.  cep’  (b>  hobo — an’  In*  wuz  a enttin’  bis  Imc- 

«iH  co<)i  an’  unconsariKHl  as  a millionaire  on  a Sunday 
***orniii’ 

bnnge<l  \ip,  still  as  death,  lb* 

wuz,  ez 
tin’  (»ut 


’Misai  iKMi  jis  a millionaire  on  a e>ninin^ 

*uorni|i’  \«. 

(jj.^  • » e open  up  di*  caboosi*  an’  dar  laid  Caji’n 

i^'rk'r  ****^  '**'''*  bnngeil  \ip,  still  lu 
*"**I>lix*'  agin’  de  bunk,  an’  dai 

''■liat’*i^i  **  **aby.  W’lm  be  did  come  to,  an’  fin’  out 
hobo  *^'''**  **  sain’  on.  In*  sbo’  did  give  thanks  to  that 

‘:r; of 

did  vom' 

"azn’t  |)(>  liobo  d(‘s  laugh  it  olT  like  it 

^ !a<l>»w,’  says  be,  M des  bad  to  railroad 

blit  In  cni’se  1 didn’t  know  nothin’  'bout 

"'Veil  •'l(‘eged  to  stop  dmu  cars.’ 

**^able  ' n ******  ***'  '***‘‘r  town  after  dat  widout.  any  mon* 
jjj  . ^ lake  a seat  of  honor  alongside  de  con- 
* **  **'haos(»,  an’  w’en  dey  got,  dar,  <ley  two  stroll 
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off  up  town  like  de  Simose  twins,  an’  nex’  thing  I hear 
of  dat  hobo  he  ’uz  firin’  a jack  for  de  Southern  Kailroadi 
8uh,” 

“And  that’s  how  he  got  the  name  of  Saluda  Jim,”  broke 
in  the  old  station-master,  whose  growing  excitement  had 
lH?en  evinced  by  incn^ascHl  fre<juency  of  expectoration  and 
complete  neglect  of  tlu?  black  pifK*.  “The’  aint  nol>Ddy 
ever  stoppwl  ten  runaway  cars  on  the  Saluda  but  hin*-^ 
ain’t  nobody  els<?  ’at  could  do  it,  nuther.  He  started  t*’ 
work  right  after  that  mix-up  and  made  good  from  ‘ 
jump-go.  All  the  lM)ys  likcnl  the  big,  awk’anl  feller.  ^ 
’uz  alius  smilin’  an’  as  chipjMT  as  a ground-sqa'*^^ 
Fight  at  the  drop  of  a hat,  with  a smile  as  bn*ad  aa  t 
da}’  is  long  all  over  his  big  frinrhUnl  fa<*<*,  ever’  s«*con 
tlu*  scrap.  That  ’uz  Jim,— an’  he  shovellwl  coal  uP 
down  that  old  mountain  for  thnn*  long  years, 
little  station  half-way  up  the  grade  eveF  day,  ««’ 
over  a year  ago  he  got  his  engim*,  old  110,  »»ld-fa  ' 
and  won?  ojjt — hut  Jim  wuz  pn)ud  of  it,  ’caus«  > 
his’n.  W’y,  the  boy  wuz  plum  1oc(K‘<1  ’Isuit  his  old  ^ 
an’  man’s  the  time,  when  he’d  stop  at  my  ****** pte 
s<H‘d  him  walk  about  thatohl  hulk,  jwittin’  it 
it  wuz  a lM*t  boss.  The  truth  of  the  hull  aisl 

the  <dd  thing  was  rickety  in  its  jints,  an<l  it  P‘'  it 
wh«‘<‘7,<‘<l  like  a win’-broken  mule  on  the  t 

shon*  wuzn’t  much  to  look  at.  Hut  I kn«‘wc<I  s ^ 
to  tell  Jim  so.  He  wuz  my  friend  all  right,  ^ 

knockiMl  the  stunin’  out  <»f  me  if  he’d  even  "« 

wuz  thinkin’ s<*ch  things.  ^ i Inni*’ *""*** 

*'S«)  things  n>ck<Hl  on — .lim  puttin  sa.' 

coniblence  in  his  old  engine  all  the  time.  fbink 

wuzn’t  k<*<*rful  enough,  nuther,  though  p,,|dcri*’ 
how  he  tuck  the  gnule  mos’  tJM>  nM-kh-ss,  co^  ^ b' 
engine.  Day  arter  day  he’d  go  a shootin  . • 
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'isod  to  on  tlie  big  jack  he  tired  for  thrtHj  year,  an’  lie’d 
^’ave  his  hand  at  me  an’  give  me  the  same  glad  grin ; and 
goin’  up  or  coinin’  down  old  9(1  would  screech  out  what 
called  ‘my  private  toots’ — two  shorts,  a pause,  an’ 
^^’0  more  shorts, — never  failed, — an’  I’d  alius  he  thar  on 
platform  to  give  him  an  answerin’  salute. 

“I’ve  lived  thar  on  that  grade  for  nigh  on  U‘r  ’leven 
J*‘ar,  now,  an’  I’ve  seed  many  a tniin  go  hy — iilum  out  of 
^ontrol,  an’  shootin’  to  sartain  d<‘ath  at  the  foot  of  old 
^luda.  Lot  a train  once  g(d  ’way  fum  you  on  that 
•^vil  s grade  an’  nothin’  can’t  stoj)  you.  Deadman’s 
f^nd  is  right  thar  at  the  foot,  an’  no  runaway  can  stay 
the  tracks.  ()v(?r  she  goes,  and  anotlurr  cn'w’s  rail- 
^•^‘lin’  is  done.” 

‘*•’1  man  iiausod  and  lookc'd  with  somhn*  eyes  into 
j '^<^mils  glowing  from  the  ojhmi  stove  dcMir,  and  I fancie<l 
^mild  mirrorcMl  in  tlndr  deidhs,  cniwding  one  upon 
He  »‘*ver-ending  jirocession  of  Saluda’s  victims, 

it  story  in  a voice  so  low  and  tense  that 

almost  inaudihle: 

Q>^1  'vw'k — las’  .Monday  mornin'  at  ’leven 

I ’iiT^  ' Haluda  Jim  come  swift  an’  suddent. 

’**■  '“-V  table,  writin’  up  my  reports,  w’en  I 
^ knowed  what  it  wax  (hat  instant,  an’  run  out- 

runaway 

“I  dn'^’****^*'  ahook  with  (he  terror  of  it. 

'^jesl **  ^ 'I  'lim  till  1 heard— clear  and  plain 
*'*>owed^*^'  aighL  »ny  ‘private  toota.’  Then  I 

kinei  ‘’I  *1  • 'liin  knowed  he  ’uz  goin’  straight 

‘^*1’  then*'”  *^*''**‘‘ — ‘tn’  yit  In*  rickollecUsl  his  old  friend! 
^'^pin’ .'***  roine  in  sight  down  the  mountain,  a- 
^ n live  thing.  I tell  you — she  wuz  Ilyin ! An’ 
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slie  pasml  me  like  a harrieane — with  Jim,  dear  old  Sa* 
luda  Jim  a’settin’  proud  an’  stiff  on  his  seat  An’  as  be 
pass<‘d  he  wavwl  his  hand  at  me  and  smiled  !*’ 

A nimhling  was  heard  outside,  the  clang  of  a l>ell,  and 
the  agent  again  arouswl  himstdf  and  drawled  out  in  hiS 
weairy  monotone : 

“Train  for  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Salisbury — all  imint^ 
east” 


OTTERAY 


BY  1.  rov  juarncB,  '08. 

lA*ad  me  again  to  tlu*  wild,  rugge<l  highland. 

When*  the  mountain  jM'aks  ris<*  with  imiM*riou8 
And  the  swift-rushing  streamlets  tH*t  w«*n  the  n>ck-l‘‘*  ^ 
Plunge  «lown  into  valh*ys  all  coveml  with  green. 

O,  grant  me  to  sit  ’neath  the  cris|)  rh<Ml<Klen<ln*n, 

Hear  the  d(*<*p  rumhliiig  <H*h(K*s  of  hollows  Mow* 
While  the  hinls  in  the  tm‘-tops  love’s  storv’ 

And  mountain  trout  splash  in  the  hnsiks  as  they 

I’p  where  the  broad  oaks  on  clouds  an*  nsdininp'. 

SlumlM*r  wrapiK*<l  by  the  din  of  the  catarae  ^^y^di®^ 
K4M>thing  whisis*rs  which  float  on  the  soft . 
bn*<*ws 

llring  che<*r  to  the  ln*nrt  that  is  weary  am  so 
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BY  C.  DIXON  CRKA8MAN,  ’09. 


Rill  Wd1)1)  \va.s  a ilninkard.  1I(*  liiul  two  {jood  mi.'^ons 
Ix'in}'  80 : first,  his  fatluM*  ladon*  him  was  a drunkanl 
^I'd  had  diisl  in  a dolirium,  and  Rill  was  a true-hloodo<l 
of  his  fathor;  and  si'cond,  ho  had  Indian  IiUmmI  in  his 
^oiiis.  This  donhlo  inhorifanoo  sihmiuhI  tx>  ho  so  ooin- 
^etoly  tho  fjovornor  of  his  will-imwor  that  it  inifiht  have 
said  to  havo  snhstitiitod  ilsi'lf  for  his  fm*  moral 
^R‘‘ncy.  Xot  that  h(>  didn’t  havo  a will,  for  ho  8tni}rglo<l 
'■‘‘a  horo  to  lift  himsolf  ahovo  his  inhorifanoo  and  his 
oadly  appetite;  hnt  so  deeply  was  tho  sin  of  his  fathor 
^iKHldiMl  in  his  natnro,  and  so  stroii}!,  too,  tho  enemy 
'thin  him,  that  his  wlndo  life  had  Ihmmi,  and  was  dos- 

Tlllfwl  A . 

lo  ho — ji  strnt;t;t('  hot.W(‘on  };ood  and  evil,  in  whioh 
that  (‘vil  was,  for  fh(‘  most  jiarf,  viotorlons. 
men  of  his  t^'inporamont,  his  heart  was  fonder, 
had  ^'"‘Rd’ss  and  };i*n(>rosity  in  his  sidior  moments 
"ho  know  him  his  friends  and  sympathi*oi-s. 
tiino^r*"  drank, — and  that,  was  tho  most  of  the 

*huijj(>rous  a man  as  oonld  Im*  found  in 

lie  ..  r 

‘inlHT  on  one  im-. 
tjo  into  a l»ar-room  to  Is'tiin  a 
1 followisl  him  and  ns<*«l  every  art  I 


^^•'<ion''r^  Khint  physioally,  and  1 romoi 

"hohli  r ^ “ har  n 

hnowi'*  '***"■  * rDllowisl  him  and  ns 


tt^’t  him  to  jr„  iioii,,,  \vi(|,  i„.  was  oat  for 


f’"-  to 

t'’oaf)lo  and  r i 
'**  town  * t<‘  I'livo  it.  KvorylHMly 

"'hip''*'**  **^******^  **^  ^*****  for  piod  nmsons.  That  nipht 
"’ould^l^  *"*'*'’  ''""*"1?  them  two  of  his  friends,  and 

’^''t  Rtra  "'hhil  nio  to  tho  list  if  tho  har-k(‘oix*r  had 

^"‘‘^onor  I,  l"‘  " over  the  eye  with  a lMH*r 

J">*t  ns  ho  was  makin;;  for  me.  I piokixl  him 
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up  and  managed  to  get  him  home,  and  his  mother  and  I 
put  him  to  IhhI.  lie  and  liis  mother  lived  alone,  and 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  I stayed  with  them  that  night.  ^ 
told  her  about  the  trouble,  and  she  shed  tears  of  gra^' 
tude  which  amply  n'paid  me  for  the  danger  I hatl  been  i® 
for  her  son.  I shall  never  forget  how  she  prayed  tba 
night  that  0<m1  would  save  her  only  Imy. 

The  next  morning  Hill  awoke,  and  after  thinking  ® 
while  he  askcHl  me  to  tell  him  what  had  happi*ned.  ^ 
told  him  what  he  ha«l  done,  and  he  crie<l  so  pitifully  tna 
1 left  him.  That  evening  he  came  to  me  and  .solemn^/ 
gave  m(‘  his  hand  and  said  that  he  would  die  Indore  ^ 
would  touch  anotlier  drop  of  whiskey.  Of  course  I 
hut  little  confidence  in  his  resolution,  but  I told 
that  he  could  count  on  mo  Jis  a friend  who  would  < o 
he  cojild  to  help  him  1m‘  a man.  lie  wanl<*d  me  to 
him  to  s<><;  his  old  pastor  and  se<?  if  he  could  get  l»ae 
flu*  church.  He  Imd  joimnl  s(?vernl  .AM-ars  Ixdore,  bu^ 
Inm  cxclu«le<l  for  drinking.  1 went  with  him,  an^^ 
gmlly  minister  and  I gave  him  all  the  enciuiragewe^^^^ 
could.  The  next  Stinday  morning  the  ^nd 

unanimously  to  rinvive  him  into  full  fellow  • 
after  the  s<‘n’ic<*s  I think  everylnnly  in  the 
hands  with  him,  and  many  t<‘ars  of  syiniutt^y  ^ ^ 
with  his  U*jirs  of  joy.  That  morning  HiH 
life  apiin,  for  his  resolution  had  a ihii®*' 

lie  was  a |Miintcr,  “by  profession.”  as  he  o 
cally  styhnl  himself,  and  he  was  an  " .jjjjio 

lie  was  also  an  exndlcnt  busim-ss  man,  am  .p,.sbaP 
than  six  months  after  his  last  dnink  a .****?^j^^  j»ai®^ 
was  o|s*n»Ml  up  in  »)ur  town,  and  on  the  sign 
•hI  by  his  own  hand,  wen*  the  wonls: 

" WiUiftin  Wetib,  Jr., 

Triromw  kmi  Hiri  l*»inUr  ” 
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Within  ii  year  lie  had  the  larg(?st  business  of  its  kind  in 

® , and  had  numerous  offers  from  other  painters  to 

SO  in  husiness  with  them,  all  of  which  he  refused,  lie 
an  opportunity  to  jirofit  by  real  estate  and  addetl 
^iiat  business  to  his  other  emiiloyment.  In  a short  time 
^0  Was  in  a fair  way  to  become  one  of  the  leading  business 
®'on  in  town. 

And  during  all  this  time  I never  knew  a more  devoted 
^bfistian.  He  had  a good  soprano  voice,  and  it  was 
J>over  absent  from  the  church  choir.  He  taught  the 
®^oior  Hible  Class,  and  1 have  known  few  men  who  could 
®'^ke  the  Hihle  more  inten'sling  than  he  could.  He  could 
a bilk  at  prayer-nuH'ting  that  would  move  strong 
***'"*'  to  tears,  and  when  he  would  tell  of  his  own  experi- 
*“i‘n  felt  that  miracles  were  not  things  of  the  past. 
<‘liurch  never  suffi^nMl  for  tluances  afl(*r  be  Is'came  a 
J'pnilH'r,  for  h(‘  was  as  liberal  as  he  was  enthusiastic. 
HUcc(HMh*<l  in  getting  a considerable  raise  in  the  jwis- 
« salary  and  startl'd  a movemi'Ut  to  erect  a new 
He  dearly  loved  the  pastor,  and  was  ever  a 
Hsellor  and  helpi'r  in  iwery  movement  he  inaugurated, 
pnstor  of  our  little  church  was  one  of  thosi*  ijuiet 
Mio  ^’^'***’ i»  n'ligious  pai>ers,  but 

*''''*^*’ti>el(‘ss  could  enter  into  men’s  hearts  and  make 
If  almost  an  object  of  worship.  Coming  into  our 
tijp  *'^''^''**al  years  Is'fore,  he  had  soon  won  the  love  of  all 
'***’*'  eommunity,  and  since  then  our  love  for 
Hill’  ^'‘Histnnt  growth.  Of  coursi*  he  went  to  see 

''■ftrii'  ****'^*'‘‘*’»  ‘ff  coursi'  she  told  him  about  ber  way- 
^nd  hT'.*'  >dght  soon  aft4>rward  he  was  on  the  street 
er’s  ‘‘nter  a saloon.  He  knew  him  by  his  moth- 

«'nd  determiiUHl  to  aiiproach  him.  He 
‘‘^oner  HiHiken  than  Hill  gn>w  furious  and  with  one 
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blow  of  his  big  fist  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  floor. 
The  d(H>d  seemed  to  sober  him  somewhat,  and  he  submit* 
tetl  to  i)eae(‘able  arrest.  At  the  trial  a few  days  later,  the 
preaeher  appeaml,  not  to  t**stify  against  Hill,  but  to 
make  an  appeal  for  a broken-heartiHl  mother  in  In-half  ‘>t 
her  son.  The  apjK'al  had  its  elTwt,  not  only  with  the 
judge,  but  with  everybody  in  the  eourt-nsmi.  That  eve- 
ning the  bnive  little  minister  went  to  Bill’s  home. 

It  was  lab*  in  the  night  when  he  was  seen  to  U-ave  the 
house  of  the  ilrunkard  and  no  one  knows  what  happen*’^ 
while  he  was  there.  Hut  as  a result  of  that  cvenin? 
work  the  bar-rooms  of  S — r—  lost  a customer,  the 
itsi'lf  lost  a scoundrel  and  won  a gentleman,  and,  let  ^ 
hojK*,  that  h(>ll  lost  a (h*mon  and  lH*aven  won  a soul. 
ajiplicMl  for  memlM*rshi])  in  the*  church  the  n<*xt  Sunt 
stating  that  he  was  willing  to  Ih*  taken  in  on  trial  for 
months.  He  was  gladly  rt'ceivetl  and  given  a hetirty 
come.  lit*  was  then  a young  man.  and  his  natura 
barrassm«‘nb  togeth(*r  with  the  memory  of  his 
kept  him  from  taking  any  active  imrt.  in  the  j,c 

of  the  church.  Hut  his  father  was  on  his  heart 
<l(*termin(*<l  to  try  to  fret^  him  from  drink.  It  ''**>•11 
task  and  then*  was  little  hojM*  of  success,  but  I ' 
untiring  in  his  efTorts.  lie  kept  iu*ar  his  *" .**^jjr|its. 
as  iM>ssible  and  was  always  with  him  ^**”*^**' 

Once  he  kept  him  soIht  for  over  a month  and  sa^ 
in  glutting  him  to  pnunis<*  to  quit  entin*ly. 
is<*  was  <‘asier  for  the  old  man  to  make  than  it  ncrv^ 
lie  trH*<l  with  all  his  stn*ngth  to  k«*<*p  it.  ^.jj  ,-gs 

wen*  shatten*<l,  his  brain  was  weaken<*<l  he‘'<’‘'*^ 

<h*stn)y<*<l.  Then*  wjis  a fln*  in  his  stomach  t 
not  endnn*,  nn«l  the  jMsir  old  man,  driven  by  p,>ar^ 
thrust  his  wife  and  his  son  aside  and  went  to 
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^’hero  he  had  first  found  his  tormentor.  He  drank  heav- 
'b’  everj’  day  for  over  a \ve(*k.  One  nijjht  he  said  he 
thought  he  had  better  rest  up,  so  he  would  take  a dram 
'tnd  quit  awhile,  lie  drank  several  drams,  however,  be- 
fore going  to  h(*d,  or  rather  hefon^  his  wife  juit  him  to  bod, 


^*>'1  that  night  Hell  s(*nt  a legion  of  devils  to  earUi  to 
witli  a lost  soul.  Hill  Webb  sat  and  watched 
them  with  a swelling  heart.  The  minister,  the  doctor, 
®*id  I,  were  busy  with  the  dying  father  and  the  son  sjit 
^lone  with  his  own  thoughts  and  findings.  I’erhaps  no 
*^onditiou  can  he  mon*  horrible*  to  human  beings  than  the 
^*id  conscious  state  of  a man.dying  in  delirium  tremens, 
t Was  certainly  a horrible  time  to  me  as  1 sat  by  that 
'^side  and  watelunl  a drunkard  die.  No  words  are  ade- 
‘iQate*  to  express  the  awfuliu'ss  of  the  scene,  and  no 
“^ription  of  it  is  desirable.  All  night  long  the  man 
like  a wild  beast,  and  w(*pt  and  wnih‘d  a desolate, 
^|^ar\  moan;  and  the  son  sat  and  look<*d  on  with  a vacant 
’ife.  \\  h(>n  the  morning  broke  tbe  old  man  Inrame 
j.  a few  mouu'uts,  as  if  iTsigmsl  to  his  di*struc- 

sa  *1  with  om*  awful  yidl  lu*  leapi*!!  up  in  Im“<1  and 

j *>ack,  and  was  still. 

f '^asa  small  crowd  that  went  to  the  funeral 
**  f'*"’  friends  of  tin*  old  painter-drunk 
**>oth  liame  in  the  aft«>rnoon,  and  Hill  and  his 

Is  ''*'**f  *’*  alone  whih*  we  pass(*d  on. 
how*'  **f*^iige  how  near  evil  is  to  goisl  sometimes; 
fasel*'"^  *****  *”**'*'*  *f**‘“'f  •'*  such  garments  that  men  are 

almost,  if  not  altog<*ther,  think 
how  wl'*^  herm's  when  (lu*y  obey  it?  Isn’t  it  strange 
’’^aieti  would  do  gissl,  evil  is  present  with  us,  and 

stran*'*' **^^**'*''*^  f**''  commission?  Isn’t 

how  a heart  in  sj-mpathy  with  another  in  mis- 


ral  the  next 
drunkard.  We 
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fortune  fancies  itself  in  the  other’s  predicament  and  i^ 
tempted  to  repeat  its  sins?  But  who  knows  what  em^ 
- tions  swept  the  heart  of  the  young  man  whose  spirit  was 
hy  nature  wild  and  whose  appetite  had  already  l)een  iO' 
censcKl  hy  his  father’s  destroyer?  Rising  in  the  night  h« 
went  out  from  his  home  and  when  next  seen  he  was 
drunk.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  his  mother  or  his  friend* 
could  induce  him  to  quit,  and  l>efore  his  six  months’  trial 
was  up  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  church. 

ImisschI,  and  the  mother’s  hair  turned  gray,  hut  Bill 
unmov(Hl.  He  was  good  to  her  and  provided  for  her  ’ 
hut  in  his  drunken  fits  even  her  life  was  in  danger.  ' 
ns  he  grew  older  he  naturally  InH^ame  more  thought 
and  his  drunks  somehow  Isvame  less  fre<inent,  h'®*  ' 
several  wwks  had  j)a8s<‘d  and  he  had  rfinained  ^ 
Then  cairn*  the  carousal  aln*ndy  mentione<l,  which 

to  lead  eventually  to  his  rejoining  the  church.  Aa  1** 

statwl,  he  was  n*instnt<*d  and  th<*n  lM‘gan  his  pro-spi 
and  upright  life. 

At  the  time  now  reacluMl  in  my  narrative  he  was 
{lerhaps  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  and  was 
thnuighoiit  our  town  for  his  kindm*ss,  wit- 

ness and  public  apiril.  HI*  wild  yonng  »i»® 
ten  and  he  was  pointed  to  M a model  man.  , *^.^iild 
confidence  in  me  to  make  me  his  hosom  friend,  an  ^ 
often  call  me  into  his  odice  and  fell  me  his  *|^,ftct* 
we  would  talk  th(*m  over  t/>g<*fher.  He  hailn  t ‘ 
his  w«*nkm*ss.  and  although  there  se<*me<l  to  "^j^^ipta* 
at  all,  still  he  was  afraid  of  the  apju'nrance  o a 


tion. 


One  day  he  telephon«*d  me  to  come  to  see  l*'*!*^, 
and  he  gr«*<*f<*<l  me  with  a trouhliHl  face, 
matter?”  I asked  imme<lintely. 


I weo^ 
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“Well,”  ho  said,  “the  pastor  has  just  been  in  and 
he  is  goiiifi;  to  leave  us.” 

He  had  told  me  so  before,  and  1 had  been  wondering 
^’hat  Hill  would  do  about  it.  I told  him  how  the  pastor 
had  been  urged  to  go  to  a mining  (own  in  the  mountains 
Nevada,  and  how  he  had  wept  as  he  told  me  he  must 
go.  talk(Ml  the  matter  over  with  sad  hearts  for  a long 
"hile,  and  tlnm  after  a long  pause  Hill  turne<l  to  me  and 
'^hl,  “Well,  you  have  stood  by  me  when  1 was  a dog  and 
help<‘(i  me  since  I have  tritnl  to  be  a man.  I nml  you 
nu)r»‘  than  (‘V(*r,  and  you  must  be  with  me  often  and 
h*‘lp  nu‘.’  Turning  to  a drawer  in  his  desk  he  ojK*ne<l  it 
*^**d  took  out  a document  and  continiusl,  “You  are  one 
with  whom  1 can  trust  all  1 have.  1 am  not  old  yet, 
"t  I don’t  know  what  might  happen,  and  this  is  my  will, 
"ant  you  to  k(H?p  it,  and  if  you  outlive  me,  sih?  that  it  is 
^”f»*ie<l  o»it.”  1 was  glad  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  so  1 
the  will  and  kept  it. 

I '^he  go<iiy  man  who  had  <lone  so  much  for  us  left  not 

"g  afterwards,  and  (he  image'  of  Hill  Webb  is  still  in 

J aiiiul  as  1h‘  stood  with  his  arms  around  the  pastors 
a<*eL- 

' •"‘‘’’PHig,  at  the  station  as  we  trie'll  to  sing — 

Went  l)e  the  tie  that  l)inila  our  tiearta  in  Chriatian  love.” 

"'ho"*  '*****'*’  I'Vi'ning  with  Hill  to  ne'e'  his  mother, 

^“*^‘‘**  pne'unionia  anel  was  vi'ry  sie-k.  It  was 
luiii,  ****”*''‘  (be  elrunkaril  bail  elienl,  for  Hill  had 


• ’ *•••  •••»  

“'**  8be  was  getting  old  anel  hail  endunsl  many 
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hardships.  Bill  had  a heavy  heart,  and  I knew  that 
silent  pre8<*nc‘e  would  help  him  more  than  anything  ^ 
could  miy,  so  I sjit  by  the  Innlside  without  uttering  a word- 
He  had  left  the  sick-room  only  once  since  his  mothe^ 
confinement — that  evening  when  Uie  pastor  left  us— aod 
nothing  could  iK*rsuade  him  to  leave  it.  What  .sleep 
got  was  as  he  sat  by  the  Isnlside  and  slept  fitfully 
waUdifuliK'ss. 

A f(‘w  days  later  I was  at  the  hiHlside  again,  anti  I 
without  l)eing  told  that  hojs*  had  lletl.  A lt»w.  ha  ^ 
sound  caint*  with  every  breath,  and  the  eyes  were  a-"* 
awake  in  sl(*ep.  Bill  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
sttssl  in  silence  waiting  for  the  end;  and  in  ’***^“*.j,*j,^ 
ht)ur  the  eytdids  dn>o|M*<l  ami  the  breathing  ceasisl. 
strong  man  put  his  head  t)n  my  sht>ulder  anti  wept- 

The  funenil  was  simplt*,  but  a larger  t-niwd  had 
follt)wtHl  a cttrpst*  frtuii  t)ur  little  tt»wn.  ^'e  burn 
by  ht*r  husbantl  anti  a tltuible  monument  marks  th« 

1 went  home  with  the  weary,  bniken-henrtetl  jp. 

physician  had  left  a tlttst*  t)f  intHlicine  ft»r  him  a j 
stnictetl  me  tt>  get  him  tti  take  if  ami  go  ^'***^1.  th^ 
ct)ultl.  He  tlitln’f  st*em  tt»  want  to  sleep,  but  tH* 

metlicint'  willingly  ami  went  tt)  IhsI.  I watclns 
lit*  was  aslet'p  anti  then  left  him.  .rtha® 

Tilt*  unft)rtunate  man’s  heart  was  wtnimbsl  tbs  ^ 
wt>rtls  can  ttdi.  m>r  can  any  imaginatbrn  jp- 

thtiughts  that  trt»ublt*tl  bis  unnafiinil  sleep. 
wani  cravings  that  wt>re  excittsl  liy  s«*nie  * M'* 

drug  that  causetl  it.  I tbui'f  km»w  when  aa*^ 

a man  stiitl  he  was  passing  the  lit.use  ly'®^ 


ht»F 


stiw  him  lt*ave  it.  When  I saw  him  again 
tm  the  sitlewalk  t.f  a Imck  stnst  with  a ^ 
through  his  heart.  It  was  alsmt  ten  ^ 'phaa** 
night,  and  I batl  Issm  sumnnunsl  tt>  the  sc<a 
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Suicide  was  the  first  thoufjht  that  came  to  me,  but  upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  no  weajx)!!  was  about  him 
and  it  was  clear  that  another  liand  had  fired  the  fatal 
al‘ot.  What  the  i)rovocation  was  1 never  learned.  There 
^’as  a rumor  spn*ad  that  he  was  drunk. 

Dreat  crowds  att(*nd(*d  tlie  funenil  the  next  day,  and 
niaiiy  of  the  husines.s  lious(*s  clos(*d  in  honor  of  our  dead 
*aayor,  whih*  the  city  liall,  in  the  erection  of  which  ho 
^ad  b(>en  tlu'  prime  mover,  was  drap(Hl  in  mourning;.  He 
^as  hurinl  hy  liis  mother,  and  tlie  town  eri'ctc'd  a hand- 
‘*^'ne  monument  over  him. 

Standinjj  near  the  c(*nt-(*r  of  tin*  town  txvday  is  a l>eauti- 
ful  brick  clmrch  covered  witli  vines.  It  was  (>m-to<l  at 
cost  of  slxtmMi  thousand  dollars,  half  of  which  was 
bf‘>vide<l  for  by  tin*  will  of  our  hero,  the  n-st  of  his  money 
•n«s<>t  asid(‘  for  his  mother  and  niv»*n  to  a rt'formatory 
.vounj;  men  at  her  d(*ath.  On  a tsMintlful  window  in 
''an  side  of  the  church  is  the  name  of  our  faithful  |Mistor 
'*b  a fitting  ins<-ription,  and  on  the  other  side  a similar 
*ndow  Imars  thes<‘  words: 

In  loving  memory  of 
Willium  Webb,  .Ir. 

One  of  the  Huildem  of  thii  Church 
nml  a 

Devoted  Chriatian  Worker. 
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•NAOMI  FALLS" 


BV  HILLIARD  J.  MAWrV,  '06. 

“ IJpa,  for  ages  sealed. 

Are  faithless  to  their  dreadful  tnut  at  length. 

And  give  it  up.” 

“Naomi  Falls!”  ^ 

Almost  unconsfioiisly  tlu*  words  fsrapttl  my  lip**  ^ 
stood  Icaninjr  over  Iho  railing  of  the  bridge  aeross 
Itiver.  From  wlurn?  I s(o<m1  I could  command  a 
the  river  for  some  tlistance  Isilh  alsive  and  b«*lo» 
bridge.  A liundrtMl  yards  alsivc,  tbe  water 
abniptly  over  “Naomi  Falls”;  Isdow,  the  placid 
of  the  stream  was  scaretdy  disttirlstl  unless  runlet!  by 
bn^'w*. 

"Naomi  Falls!” 


. . I trie^ 

The  wonl  “Naomi”  kept  ringing  in  my  <*arK.  * 

ilivert  my  thoughts,  but  in  vain.  After  each  ine 

cfTort  the  name  nnirreil  to  my  mind  with  ntle* 


of 

“What,”  thought  I,  “can  Is*  the  aiguiftei***  ,.vc*>b 
name?  Siindy  it  must  Is*  conni'ctisl  with  s«»inc  ^ 
I'crhaim  a wealthy  lady  Isiiring  that  name 
land  on  whieh  the  falls  are  bsmtinl,  and  hcnci*  t jp 

their  name;  or  iM'rchanct*  some  lover  nametl  th«  of 

memory  of  his  swisdlieart ; or  it  may  Is*  th**-  ” ^ p<<Aab 
im|Mirtance  is  attnchisl  ami  tbe  nniiu*  is  simp. 

of  fortune.”  macb'*^*^’ 

From  the  stir  of  the  crowd  nn<l  the  n»ar  <’  |,jiis. 

I had  s«*t  out  to  M|s>nd  a day  In  siditude  I i*^^ 

conversing  with  the  binls  and  flowers. 
crosw><|  the  bridgi*  and  followisl  a fisitpath 
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left  bank  of  the  river  towanl  a \vo(h1  wliich  reached 
tin*  water’a  (h1}jj(?.  I had  };one  but  a few  nals  when  I 
to  a lar^i;  flat  rock  twent3’-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
’^•anu*t«>r.  I nothu'd  tiic  smooth  surfaei*  and  here  and 
dn*ic  the  plots  of  jrreen  moss.  1 was  nearly  across  when 
^ PerceivcHl  a few  find  to  my  rij'ht  what  apiH*arcd  to  be  a 
^‘^tprint  in  the  rock. 

^-an  it  Im‘,”  1 muttereil  to  myself,  “that  it  is  really  a 
in  the  nick?  No,  surely  not.” 

•>»  apjiniachiii};  closer  I was  convinctni  to  believe 
it  was  so.  Then'  lu'fon^  my  eyes  was  the  jK'rfect 
^’‘tlim*  of  a man’s  sluu'-tmck  in  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
*^a7^Ml,  I stared  at  the  thiiiK. 

'Nas  it  a fn'ak  of  natun',  or  had  some  one  skilfully 
‘‘•Heh^l  it  thus?” 

of  utter  astonishment,  1 contimuHl  my  course 
' entenMl  the  wjskI.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a cluster  of 
'^a^'***^'**^  uuslu‘<l  forth  a crystal  sprinp,  whose 
*^*****  »'innl(><l  with  those  of  the  river.  After  a 
)”‘*’ii->dion  I wandeml  di'i'ix'r  into  the  wixxls. 
^ttra****  llo'vers,  hinls  and  insects  would  have 

noti,.,.]|^^  attention,  hut  now  1 puss«'d  them  by  un- 
and  ti  li'nuKlits  were  rivetnl  on  “Naomi  Falls” 

^•'ind  |*''**i‘'""**-  i''**!'  i<n  hour,  with  eyes  Is'iit  to  the 

nivKt  "’“•ideriHl  aimlessly  nlMuit.,  tryinp  to  solve 
*'*^rnin  »*  **'  when  an  unexjMS'tisl  “(lood* 

.r**^’'**^'*^’ * i^'ached  my  ear.  I niis(Hl  my  eyw 
“Ya,,  ^ '***  * near  the  river. 

Von  ” ***  I'X'kinp  for  somethinp.  .Mayls'  1 can 

”P  the  ^ *t  t»nn  ])addlinp  a catas'  slowly 

’^'■'•nty  ve-  ’tlM'<'nranc('  showni  him  to  he  sixty  or 

‘ nf  ap»..  Ills  rude  dn‘ss  and  sunburnt  fare 

3 
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at  ontt!  HUKK**!*-*!  that  »»•  wa»*  a tWiermau.  In  the  hinjltf 
part  «f  Ui.-  lamt.  lay  half  a down  Hahinp 
Malutation  had  Htartlwl  nn-  fnmi  imtlilalion.  and  f 
niiiiutr  1 did  not  Hi>ojik,  hut  kUhuI  p**inp  at  biw. 

••(IfMMl  moriiiiijs,”  1 at  h-iiBih  nidi«l.  “.ludpn#  ^ 
vour  ioitllt  1 HupiHJHo  you  an-  off  f«*r  a day  * ^ 

•WVli,  yoa  I am.  hut  tlu-  truth  of  tbi-  malt'T  us  • ^ 

mrtilar  trad.-.  For  a h.UK  tin..-  I bav.-  n.a*-  a 
ihlH  riv,-r.  Y.mi  an-  a *traup  r t..  mr.  ami  n»*y 
f.-nd.tl  you  juat  u«»a  wh.-u  I aia.k.-  to  you.  I a 
n.t  hanii.  I thought  you  w.-n-  trjiin:  to 
Tim  ha.1  had.  1 found  a |a-n  knif.-  a buwl^ 
th.-  riv.-r  ami  th.mjjht  it  mittbt  !*•  , 

•No.  it  ia  mil  min.-,’*  i an*«.*nal.  ‘ 

»alk  ami  hn.l  tMf«im.-  ala-.rlaai  in  tbinkinit.  ^ 

• Wi-ll.  If  you  an-  .»ff  for  a iodhlay  i«  rbapa 
n.>t  mind  Bolnu  up  th.-  riv.-r  with  mr  ami 


fern-  tnuit?”  « I p-pli^ 

••  Vi-a.  I ai...ul.i  la-  |tia.l  ..f  th.-  ..p|a.riunity. 

H.-n-U|a»n  h.-  puahi-.!  to  th.-  I.ank.  1 I ’*"’*'*^ 

"llv  what  nam*-  abaii  I kn»**  yuT”  I aakr« 

i9 

into  th.-  .-anta-.  pt  by 

»U»U-.ln.k  !.*•» la-la  th.-  nann-  I »-»• 


Ihi.  M.-<  "f  •- 


1*^ 


It  ami  .»n  llm  rln-r  h«-n-.  Myfatbor. 


My  fatbor.  •» 

tfT.-ai  Bramlfalh.-r  ban-  H'-l  *"  ’’*** 
ihia  |airt  .»f  thi*  Hiai*-  l»Tfan  <*•  *•  ,|  a^***\^ 

-Kn.ni  ihU  I prr-.iuH-  that  .a 

with  Ibr  .■onnlr\.”  1 a.id<al  *a  I | 
t.-«an  I..  aid  In  pn-HUn*  tin- 1-.^ 

-I  km.a  all  lb-  .-ountr}  f-r  p* 

••»rTal  pl«'*^  hlalofl.-  Intm-at 

-Ami  I « r«‘«  '• 

•■nniirrlrtl  •lib  tb**—  pla— 


id 
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many  Mt4iri('H  an*  t<»Wl  of  wliat  hupiM'nwl  in  the 
of  my  i;mit-pnin«lfatli(>r  ami  yearn  lH*fon*.” 

‘*Hut  do  you  know  anythin;;  of  the  liintorj’  of  the  track 
*•>  the  nn'k  at  the  Nprin;;  near  the  river?  1 naw  it  thin 
‘•‘ornin;;.  and  ninee  then  tiave  lM*<*n  eurioun  to  know  wune- 
uhtMIt  it," 

•^nd  that  aeeountn  for  ytuir  »h)wneant  hmk  when  I 
*P»»ke  to  you?  Well,  It'n  a Kjid  ntory,  and  one  that  hap 
**’‘•*'•'1  iiion*  than  a hundn‘<l  yearn  np».  .My  tnuti’ifwther. 

Wan  eoiiiieetetl  witli  it,  told  it  t«i  me  when  I wan  a 
' *1'“  tot.  It  oeeurnti  when  he  wan  a youn^  man." 

thin  tiiuo  wo  luni  n'oelM**!  hin  favoriti*  tinhin;;  plan*, 
‘‘^dy  ImuuI  in  tlie  river.  We  now  punluHl  in  nhon*  and 
out  fanioiieil  the  eaiio**.  Having  arranpnl  hin 
'•*K  tackle  and  thrown  out  hin  litnikn,  the  old  man 
. hiniiudf  on  the  miwnv  hank.  I'or  a few  minuten 

Hf*  Hill  ^ 

' "‘viionKly  intent  on  tlnhin;;.  S«’<*in;:  that  he  wan 
ln*jtlu  the  niory,  I atiuin  nuentione<l  him. 

•V  ' '**'*•  I ankiil,  "In  tlH*n*  any  »t»nm*<’ti<»n  ln*ta»*en 
..  ^*'*i  and  tin*  irm*k  on  the  rm-k?" 

i*J***’***'‘''**f  |a*ople  have  ank«*«l  me  thin  name  quint  ion. 
Will,  ntorv  no  often  that  it  han  ln*i-ome  old 

•hi--.*"*’  *****  *'*  ltf»tifv  vour  etirlonitv  I will  tell  you 

***"•'*  fh  **"  *"'***  **"*'*  ***  ***'  ■ ■'*'  * '^**‘*'  **  ••npin-neil 

'*  ’’’‘•'•••fy  atto.  Ill  1771,  two  yearn  ln*foiv  the 
-r.  **^  *****  *^'’''**''tionary  War,  an  Knirlinlimnn 
^****'*’*’‘  ^''•iln  niliie  to  thin  w*i'tion  and  nettlml  n 
****w  **  •'•ile  from  hi*re  u|l  on  the  hl^h  hill  nhlrh 

'het,.  ’***’  ''*•*■•»•  .Vt  that  time  it  wan  all  w«nn|n 

***?  Rtiwi  *****  »*tam|n.  .V  iiiile  from  the  I'alln  family. 

•^1  duuRu’i',*"''^**’*"’'**  ’ 

^ *^*'’r»*  non*  two  noim  in  my  trreat  irratMl- 

,.**  *•'’  the  elder  and  my  pramIfathiT, 

.•foiilipi-l.  Niioiul,  the  onlv  child  of  Thon. 
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Falls,  was  fourteen.  Her  mother  luul  Ikh*ii  »arefnl 
teach  her  the  truths  of  the  lUhle  anil  traiiii  her  in  doim’**' 
tie  iluties.  As  she  grew  older  she  acquire<l  a beauty  a«« 
a modesty  rarely  excelled  by  any  in  her  jmsition  in  l'^**’ 
At  sixteen  she  was  the  favoriU;  of  all  who  knew  her. 

“From  the  first  Frank,  a youth  of  eighU-en,  had 
a constant  visitor  of  the  Falls  family.  As  his  visits*  ^ 
came  more  frwiuent  it  was  commonly  n'ported  ^ 
and  Naomi  wen;  sweethearts.  For  a year  or  two  t ^ 
went  on,  Frank  dwlannl  his  love  li>  Naomi  and  oJ‘^^ 
urgcnl  her  to  iM^come  his  wife,  but  she  did  not  love 
sav(?  as  a friend  and  each  time  answert*<l  him,  No. 

“At  h*ngth  Fnink  lK*came  <l(*s|H>ndent  from 


whot« 


refusals.  Then  came  the  Hevolutionary  ar. 
hy.his  disai)iM)intment  and  a ilwin*  to  forg«*l 
he  could  not  win,  Frank  j<»im*<l  the  anny  an«I 
away  to  fight  for  his  country.  Hut  IxHuiarxl  n 
home  to  can*  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  At  fi*^ 
wrote  regularly  to  his  mother  and  fnHiueiitly 
Kach  time  he  pleadtHl  with  Imt  to  h»ve  him.  but  ’j^,,vcr 
to  the  f<H‘lings  of  her  heart,  answer<'<l  that  she  ^ 
marry  him.  I'''inally  Fnink’s  h*tters  yca*^ 

quimt  and  then  no  one  heard  fnun  him  i«  p’,pidl.'' 

“Thus  the  <lays.  w«H*ks  and  months  1*****^^ 
awaiy.  In  the  meantime  Ixsuianl  had  growu  ^ |,ii» 

young  mnnluMsI.  Fnun  a slight 
and  Naomi  an  abiding,  mutual  love  to 

was  now  the  middle  of  Septi'iulM’r,  Jiud  t » nci"’ 

marritMl  the  latter  part  of  OctolsT.  As  t u 
appnaaching  thaw  ba^gjin  to  maka*  jj.,] 

aan  the  morning  aif  tha*  twauity  famrth.  ,nilai» 

his  hairsa*  ta»  ga»  aan  a visit  ta*  his  uncla  . *' 

tha-  river.  While  ha-n-  ha-  wa.ulai  s<-a-»»ra-  f a* 


“ Naomi  Fali«s  ” 


*uinint**r  who  should  iM*rforin  the  cemiiony.  lie  ex- 
P«‘etc<l  to  1h*  "one  Ji  week,  and  hade  Nnoini  not  to  be  un- 
*“A«y  at  his  ahs«*nee. 

■*As  was  l>er  enstoni,  on  tin*  day  after  lA'onard’s  de- 
parture, as  (‘veniiifj;  was  eoiniii};  on,  Naomi’s  mother  saw 
****r  Ko  down  the  patli  toward  the  sprhif?,  blithely  sinpng 
^ familiar  hallad.  »She  passed  thronph  the  small  open- 
"'K  and  disjip|H>ared  in  th(‘  <lnsky  woods.  The  full  numn 
^'awly  risii)}'  from  Ixdiind  the  (*astern  hilltops  east  lonjt, 
'•»rk  shadows  across  the  pathway.  Hut  Naomi  ])a8WHl 
merrily  sinjiin};,  withinit  a thonnht  of  fear.  An  hour 
Y"t  by  and  she  did  not  nd.nrn.  ll(*r  parents  Isvame 
* arnuHl  and  Is'jtjin  a s(*areh,  h»it  to  no  avail.  A week 
|'®*^“d  ami  Naomi  had  not  been  found.  lA*onard  n*- 
'riietl  ami  thesiNireh  was  n'sniiKHl.  Still  no  clew  to  Iht 
•''ri-ahonts  was  obtjiimMl. 

^ fsxtnard  was  juric.f  strickim.  To  adil  to  tills  sorrow,  a 
the  '’lum*  the  news  that  Frank  had  bism  kilhsl  in 

wl  Yorktown.  I’oor  L(*onard  was  now  over- 

mc<l  ^vlth  ;'ri(‘f.  A hroodini;  melancholv  setthnl  over 

■ilui  fr  , . . 

hisj'ir,  ***"  " ***'*  sixMiK'd  that  nothinj;  could  nnnise 
''•pill;;  spirit.  In  a few  y(*ars  he  was  (jniwinjj  pre- 


II.  Ill  a icw  years  iie  was  ^|-I>\^lll^ 

***'*•  ^’o  donht  In*  should  have*  lllhsl  an  nn- 

n,,,j  ' Wive  had  not  a chanjte  come  into  his  life.  He 

^’“nri  ***  *'*'*‘*^  another  maidmi,  who  tisik  the  place  in  bis 

Pilv  «•?,***  *'**‘‘<1  by  Naomi.  He  marriiMl  and  livisl  haji- 
• ''dh  her. 

^‘‘ars  ha'i*"  Imh'pemlence  was  over.  Forty 

iiWav  since  that  eviminn  when  Naomi  went 

'^rji  1)^.  '•‘ilmont  and  west«*rn  portions  of  the  Stale 
***‘*i>t“ti>i|  '*'**'***^  rapiiliy  developi'd.  The  site  of  U — was 
**'*  country  around  lurame  more  thickly 
after  Naomi’s  mysU‘rions  disapi>enranre 
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various  rumors  had  become  current  as  to  strange  sigh*^ 
and  sounds  seen  and  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spring- 
A footprint  was  discovennl  on  the  rock.  The  oJjlcst  i®' 
habitants,  who  wen‘  acquaintefl  with  the  spring  and  (kr 
rock,  testifie<l  that  tlu*  track  had  never  been  setm  (her? 
i>efor(*.  And  as  the  years  went  by  it  lK*came  wider  un^ 
dwper.  It  was  also  whisp<>red  that  a wcjinan  cloth**^ 
white,  and  a man  drt'ssc^l  in  a soldier’s  garb,  at  a nii*^ 
night  liour,  had  Ix'en  s(*('n  to  pass  slowly  from  the  spr*®^ 
toward  the  river  and  stop  at  (he  footprint  on  the 
“Forty  y(*nrs,  1 say,  had  j)asse<l  when  the  last  scene  i® 
the  tnigeily  was  (‘nacte<l.  It  was  now  1823.  Karly 
the  morning  of  the  2l5th  of  KeptemlK>r  I^ninard,  who  no 
was  a gniyhaircKl  man,  imss«*<l  down  the  road  to  tow^^ 
\Vh«*n  oj){K)site  tlu*  spring  he  heard  a groan, -and  JJ*’ 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  found  an  old  ®' 
with  long,  gray  lM*ard  and  hair  lying  on  tJie  rock. 

Here  the  old  fisherman  pnus(>d  to  l<M)k  after  his 
“The  n*st  of  the  story,”  he  continHe<l,  “I  shall 
you  in  the  words  of  (he  dying  man  H|)on  the  rock,  ® 
you  must  now  know  to  1m*  none  other  than  hnin 
few  wonls  sufllciMl  to  convince  IxMinanl  that  if 
his  brother  who  now  lay  at  his  feet.”  * 

Thus  s|M>aking  (he  fisherman  drew  fn»ni  his  I 
leathern  case,  from  which  he  t<H)k  a inanns«r'P^ 
liandnl  it  to  me,  with  the  n'liiark  (hat  fold- 

grandfather,  lM*fon*  dying,  luul  giv«*n  it  to  him- 
ing  the  soib**!  pages  I n*a«l  the  following  (ah  - ^yhs* 
“iMMinanl,  I have  come  back  to  conf<*ss  and  to 

I shall  tell  you,  write  and  ke<*p,  (bat  it  mn.v 
your  childn>n’M  children.  Forty-seven  years  a 
I |Nirt4*4l  fn>m  you  to  fight  for  the  lllM*rty  of  and 

I never  thought  that  our  llv<*s  should  lx*  sci>a 
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®»i8eral)h*  as  thoy  liave  been.  .M  iiu;  has  b(Hin  remorse  and 
a thoiisjuid  times  multiplied.  Hut  I could  never 
P<^>^uad(*  myself  to  confess  my  crime  until  now.  I have 
telt  the  paiifjs  of  eternal  mist^ry.  For  years  I have  been 
^yin^  of  a wound  rweivisl  at  Yorktown,  and  yet  1 could 
Hot  (lie  \^  ith  a soul  so  black.  No  human  eye  save  Na- 


8 has  seen  me  in  this  neinhhorhood  since  I joined  the 
^•^ly  forty-s<;ven  years  ajjo.  Yet  each  year  since  then,  on 
twenty-lifth  of  September,  at  midnii'ht,  1 have  8too<l 
^•de  this  footprint  and  have  heard  Naomi  come  sinjjin}; 

OMi  the  path  toward  the  spring;  have  sim*ii  her,  as  a 
it(*-rohed  anjyel,  stoop  to  tilt  her  pail  with  water;  and 
time,  dr(‘ndin<r  the  U'rrors  of  a doonuHl  soul,  1 turned 
fi(^i  hidinn-jilace  in  the  wild  and  lonely  moun- 
Hut  even  h(>re  1 could  not  (“scaiie  conscience, 
drivmi  by  its  terrible  lash  1 wandemi  for 

Weeks  and  months;  but  ev»‘r,  as  the  anniversjirv  of 
‘h^tras 


DaiK  drew  near,  a darkeniti};  cloud  bung  over  my 

’^•'d  a llaminj;  sword  drove  me  to  the  scime  of 
the  f ''^'***  time,  with  an  anjjry  stamp  uimn 
I rc'M'nactcHl  my  awful  <b‘ed. 

Wh  • *****  ‘dibiui?  fast,  and  1 must  tell  you 

Of  ***'**’'''‘*^‘<1  Naomi — Naomi,  the  fain*st  and  loveliest 
'^t  tlu”'*-”’  "*“*”*  when  I murd(>n>d  1 niurdertHl  myself. 

‘‘t  Yorktown  I was  severely  woundisl  and  for 
I •‘'‘veriiiK  IwtAXM'en  life  and  death.  At  lenpth 

tain,,.!*'*^*  disabbsl  for  further  sendee,  oh 

t*>flou}j;h 


^asteni^  ”*"*  "**”  ««  1 dn*w  near  the  river,  lln- 

•^Wcti  ‘‘>‘noe  which  was  always  kept  at  the  fonl,  1 

^‘^loes  of  ”'**'■  * Ht<*piM‘d  from  the  Imat.  the 

**®*“*'  I re  ^ doated  throuf'h  the  eveninp  air.  At 
**^*''*'K  the  voic(‘  as  that  of  Naomi.  Hemem- 

‘*de  urihI  to  come  to  the  sprinj;  for  water,  I 


and  startl'd  home. 
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hurried  forward  to  meet  her.  When  I reached  thia  rock 
1 .stopped  to  listen.  The  full  moon  rose  from  behind  the 
tree-tops  and,  lighting  up  the  scene  with  a mellow  .splen- 
dor, cast  long  black  shadows  iicross  the  open  space- 
Down  the  path  I saw  the  singer  approaching  the  spring- 
‘Yes,  ’tis  she,’  1 murmured  iw  she  stooped  to  fill  the  paik 
I drew  near;  she  heard  my  footsteps  and  turned.  A fe*' 
words  explaiiusl  my  unexptsjted  return,  and  tlien  we  aid 
down  on  the  roots  of  that  large  oak  which  overshadows 
the  spring.  Under  the  spell  of  her  charms  the  old  eio- 
iK'rs  were  kindle<l  into  a tlame  and  my  love  found  expr*^ 
sion  in  the  affectionate  words  with  which  I addn-ssed  her- 
We  ros<;  to  go  to  the  house  by  way  of  Uie  road.  'Ve  had 
reach(*d  this  sjmt  and  stopi)ed  in  the  mminlight.  Her^ 
the  burning  passion  within  my  heart  urgcnl  me  to  sigain 
ask  her  hand.  Hut  with  a sigh  she  answered  that 
and  sh(‘  were  to  he  marricnl  the  next  month.  F<»r  a ni<^ 
merit  I strsik  diimlifoundiHl  and  motionless;  then  a d 
of  anger  and  jealousy  poss(^e<l  my  soul ; my  love  chaDp®* 
to  hitU'ri'st  hatriHl ; in  an  insant  I Is'came  a demon.  " ' 
angry  stamp  ujion  the  rock  I jerked  a rlagger  ^ 

•k<‘t  and  with  the  hiss  of  a demoniac  I screec  ’ 

weapo" 


iii.stant 


‘Naomi;  this  shall  not  he,’  and  then  plungi*d  the  " 
into  her  heart. 

“It  is  us<‘I«‘ss  to  add  that  it  took  only  an  --  ^ ^ 

drag  the  dying  girl  to  the  river  and  throw  her  in- 
turnerl  to  the  spot;  my  |Nission  subsided  and  I 
thi*  hifleousn(>ss  of  my  (IimhI;  f(*nr  f<H>k  jM^ssession 
and  I turiKHl  and  fliHl.  Next  <lay  I met  an  old 
ami  s<>nt  wortl  to  you  that  I had  lM*en  kilh*<J  ^ ,noa®' 

For  days  and  nights  I flnl  until  I nache*!  'jj,pce 

tains.  Then*  I HvimI  in  a cave,  <*xcept  when 
goadnl  me  to  wandering  or  urgcnl  me  l»ack  to 
track.  laist  night  as  I stiMsI  hen*  a flood  of 
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a I'enioi’hMi  of  oonsoioiiee  ovcrpowomi  me  and  I fell 
’^Dt'onseiouH.  Here  you  found  me  dying.  And  now  with 
last  breath  1 imploni  your  forgiveness  and  the  pardon 
**f  hiaiveii.” 

'Tluis  ends  the  story  of  “Naomi  Falls.”  Parting  from 
llie  hshermau,  I continued  my  ramble  through  the  woods, 
^tiirning  at  twilight  1 pas.sed  the  spring  and  stood  on 
^he  TOck.  H(‘foi‘(‘  me  lay  th(‘  t rack  wide  and  dei*p;  the 
*l^illiie.s.s  of  the  (‘V(*uiug  air  was  hrokim  by  the  roar  of  the 
^alln;  the  moon  ros<‘  with  a Hood  of  light,  and  the  breeze, 
**'ttnuurinjT  jn  t|„.  tn'otops,  sang  a mpiiem  over  the 
Eatery  jn*ave  of  “Naomi  Falls.” 
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’ wintry  winds  may  drift  the  snow 

''^‘re  grassi's  gn'en  were  wont  to  gniw, 

The  crystal  brook  all  ic(Hl  may  lie, 

Put  love  will  find  a way  to  thee. 


'™y  ^■‘^phyrs  gently  s«*ek 
To  kisR  thy  rosy,  tintisl  clux'k. 

Then,  dear  heart.  I’ll  8e<‘  thy  face 

Fair  in  all  its  (punmly  grace. 


Yo 


HI. 


Put  time  has  Imrne  us  far  apart. 


SlM)tl(»ss  llow(‘ret  of  my  henrt. 


Tiik  Wakk  Forest  Student 
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THE  ROMANCE  AND  TRAGEDY  OF  ROBERT 

EMMET 

HY  KIXIAR  N.  THORS,  ’OS. 

The  follow-in}?  is  Sir  Thomas  Moorp’s  hriof  but  l>eanti* 
fnl  poetical  bio}?raph.v  of  Kol)ert,  Emmet,  the  fanioo* 
Irish  statesman,  soldier,  orator,  patriot,  and  ChristiaD- 

He  had  lived  for  hia  love — for  his  countrv  he  died. 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him— 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 

Nor  long  will  his  lover  sUy  l)ehind  him.” 

Emmet  was  horn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1778,  during 
memorable  peritsl  of  the  American  Revolution.  Tb«^ 
born  into  an  atmosphere  char};e<l  to  the  limit  with  germ® 
of  fn*edom,  who  will  <leny  that  these  phenomena 
termine<l  to  some  de}jT<H*  at  h*ast  his  character  aD‘ 
eansT. 

Young  Emmet  r<*ceiv<Hl  his  home  training  fnun  a rig**^ 
ous  but  kind-heartfsl,  well-n*sp«*ct<Hl  father  and  a 
U*miH‘re<l,  noble,  high-Npirit<‘<l,  Christian  mother. 
his  boyhorsi  he  was  cart’fully  traimHl  in  the  schoola 
Duhlin,  where  he  };ain(Ml  a reputation  for  hrilliancj^^ 
kindness,  anti  iM>rsonal  attractiveness.  He  entered  Tn^^ 
ity  Colleg»‘,  Dublin,  17S).‘I,  at  the  age  <*f  Hfleen. 
provjsl  to  Im!  a dili}rent  student,  a ramarkably 
and  logical  didiater,  an»l  was  soon  r<‘<’0}rnij5e<I  as  the 
wonderfully  attractive  an<I  winscune  |M*nM»naIity 
University.  Thus  by  a happy  coml>inntion  of 
f|unlities  he  had,  by  the  close  of  his  wcond 
year,  won  the  undivid<‘d  confld«*n(V  and  n^spect 
faculty,  the  loyal  friendship  of  his  ftdiow-sinden  <*• 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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But  in  the  uutuinn  of  1794  Einniet  met  in  Dublin  a 
youn-r  woman,  Miss  Sarah  Curran,  daufjhter  of  the  cele- 
^rat(Ml  Irish  Lord,  in  whom  he  soon  became  far  more  in- 
^ri*8tetl  than  he  was  in  tin*  University  faculty,  his  host 
friends  in  Dublin,  or  his  fellow-students.  She  was  a 
^11)  fair,  blue-eyed  •'irl  with  a wealthy  cluster  of  auburn 
; and  she  pos.se.ss(Hl  a disposition  so  swwt,  so  charm- 
so  captivating,  that  all  who  knew  her  loved  her. 
bittle  wonder,  then,  that  she  b(‘came  the  star  to  Emmet’s 
Pandering  bark.”  To  him  she  was  the  most  heautiful, 
®iost  interesting,  and  most  ennii)turing  girl  he  had  ever 
He  told  her  the  story  of  his  heart,  and  she  was  not 
•ndiffen'iit  to  the  story.  The  attachment  grew  stronger 
^*>d  stronger  until  it  became  (piib'  evident  to  the  young 
^^ers  that  there  w(‘re  ties  hel.W(H*n  l.h(*m  which  nothing 
the  cold,  cruel  hand  of  death  could  sever.  Emmet 
'^'<^1  her  with  all  the  ardency,  tenderness,  aud  purity 
Is  young  manhood,  and  she  loved  him  with  the  un- 
'^^riiig  fervor  of  a woman’s  first  ami  <>arly  love. 

>u  ^-’•'•uet  did  notallow  this  attachnumt  to  interfere 
^ e least  with  his  colh*gijit(‘  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
new  man  of  him,  gave  him  a rich(*r  imagination. 
Hnd^’^**  Hu'  heatity  and  grandeur  of  life. 

Ue'r^*'***'^*  '•'•n  with  an  ambition  to  sticc<*<Hl  or  die. 

^ strong  political  convictions,  and  was  living  in 
*****  f'usily  calh‘«l  forth  tludr  expression.  His 
yf’ars*'*”***'-**'*****''  ****  nwolution.  dust  twelve 

land  .\merica  had  wrest<Hl  from  Eng- 

*^*I>ub'r*^  '“‘l'‘P’‘"<l‘*nce  and  established  the  American 
at  its)  •*  I *****  *'*'‘‘**‘‘1*  Ib'vohition  was  at  that  very  time 
^I>lu7.c**^’*^”*  twenty  years  all  Indand  had  luvn 

l'9l  tlT***'  **•"'  ionary  spirit;  live  years  before,  in 

l*ad  for '***’'  **^  ^^nit<Ml  Irishimui  was  foumbsl,  w’hich 
• a sole  p\irpose  the  «>verthrow  of  Hritish  rule  in 
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Ireland  and  the  e«tal)lisliment  of  a FnittHl  Iriah  Hepiiblic 
in  which  every  man  wonid  enjoy  the  f'lorioiiK  privilege® 
of  “Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality;”  and  the  K’evolu- 
tion  of  1798  (the  HCHpience  of  the  Irish  wK-ietv)  "J*® 
alH>ut  to  break  oiit.  * ^ 

Emmet  wjis  a firm  believer  in  Kepnblicanisni. 
night  in  their  college  debating  society  the  tpiestion  f‘**’ ; 
diwmssion  arose*:  “Wh(*th(*r  an  aristocraev  or  a eleiuoT’ 
racy  was  tlie  most  favorjihle*  to  tlie  <lev<*Iopnicnt  of  science 
ami  literatim;.”  Emmet  temk  the  latter  jKiint  of  viei»' 
and  made  such  an  irn*futable  and  ehMpient  plea  f***”-*^ 
democracy  that  his  opponents  n*fus<Hl  to  reply  to  hia>-  \ 
lie  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when,  if  Irishmen 
would  lie  free,  they  must  fight  for  their  rights.  / 

o|M*nly  declared  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  rni*‘’‘* 
Irish  Society.  Later  as  the  young  patriot  gr«*w  l*ol<Iee 
in  his  speeches  for  democracy  and  as  his  opiKinenfs  «‘’rc 
jxiwerless  liefore  his  logic,  the  faculty  s«*nt  into  the  ***** 
<‘iety  at  each  session  one  of  its  nieinlN‘rH  of  great  delmtin? 
talents  “in  onler  to  answer  the  sj>ee<’hes  of  Eniniet  an 
to  endeavor  to  ohviati*  what  they  considennl  the  m'®* 
chievous  impressions  produced  by  them.” 

In  1798  Emmet  ihe  C'nlUd  Irish  Rociet.v,  am 

wsni  iM'canie  one  of  Its  loyal  Bopportem. 
this  and  of  his  demoi’nitic  career  in  the  Fniversi^  ^ 


nun  uiiii  wi  IMS  (iemo<*ratlc  career  in  me  i mvcrsit.r  ^ 
inciirnsl  the  malignant  disfavor  of  the  government  , 
the  University  facility  and  was  siisjiendiHi  from  co 

ftii  ....b... .1 ! ,1...  the  I ***  . 


on  the  charge  of  spn>ading  the  do<*trin<*s  of  the  > - 

Irish  Kocietv  within  its  sacreii  halls.  The  charge  ***  * 

Enimm 

that  h** 


, in  s •••■  " r" 

have  fM*!'!!  mnr»*  projs'rly  stated  thus:  “Kobert 


susjM*ndisl  from  Diililin  University  on  the  charge 
Mieves  in  human  friHslom.”  jjjpg 

For  he  was  sisin  to  have  the  opportiinif.t  of  jpsl 
that  is'iief.  The  r»*volutionnry  spirit  that  had  pee 
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Irehuid  for  inon*  than  tliirty  yoars  rearluHl  it«  culmina- 
tion in  the  famous  Kevolution  of  1798,  in  wliioh  Emmet 
himself  t<M>k  a li'adinj;  part.  In  this  strike  for  liberty 
almost  all  tlie  noblest  spirits  and  most  loyal  imtriotK  of 
^*“oland,  su»*h  as  l,ord  Fitzjjerald,  Russell,  .MeClmcken. 
h'Smonds.  .Me(’i-ob(‘,  and  Nielson,  sjicrilicwl  their  lives  in 
^ain  attempt  to  lilM'rab'  their  country  from  the  tyranny 
ttad  despotism  of  En<tland.  After  the  hruUil  slaughter 
these  immortal  spirits,  the  Revohition  of  1798  soon 
^nl»8ide<l  and  “Poor  Old  Ireland”  was  still  forced  to  sub- 
'*''t  to  a «lesp<»tism  at  which  Rome  in  her  darkest  daiys  of 
^hMntism  would  Imve  hlusluMl  with  shame.  English 
Ulcers  in  their  enj^'mess  to  caipture  iind  punish  the 
l^'nlntionists,  had  secured  the  sus|>ension  of  the  hahran 
act,  in  ••onse<iu<‘n<*e  of  which  Emmet  with  his  a‘8- 
chiefs  of  the  late  Revolution  Ihsl  for  safety  to 
when*  they  enjoyed  the  favor  and  protection  «)f 
linn*  aft4‘r  oft-n*peat(*<l  consultations  with 
mov  ^^'**'*'  "ill*  Napoleon,  he  luivinj!;  favoml  the 
^aoth”*”*^  '••'<lnr  the  very  shadow  of  the  pnwious  one, 
aiim  !***  **‘‘'*’1**11“**  "’<*><  planmsl;  and  Emmet  wais  as- 
of  I’^Julership  of  tin*  fresh  strufrttle  for  the  lilM*rtieK 
’"niwmr  old  land. 

’**‘turi'****  ’^‘’**'**'ation  of  the  hnhrun  corpiin  act.  Emmet 
in  w *“  llnhlin,  where  h«*  siM'Ht  (he  next  tlms*  years 
<>1,.  . *’*t  eon.s(ant  preparation  for  the  coming  s(ru}i- 
lmo<‘i,  • **'****  1“  1**1^**  l*»l>li»  Faslle  by  stonn  and 

*lion}r|||"  1*^“***  !•**  towers  (he  New  Irish  Ib'volution.  He 
''***lstn  * ''‘’'*1'1  i**'<l>ii’n  the  entlmsiastic  Irish  jH*as- 

'**"1  tlnit'*’*'  ll'’*l  ll*‘*y  wonhl  rally  to  his  suiaport 

”***'*-'■  n”'  * "’“**1*1  I*'*'*’  **’*  i**'’i'***il*l** 

l’*’npar5U*’ *'***"  "*'*''  1*1***'^  mon*  wisely  laid  or  military 
*'*ilitarv '??”•"**'**  ’*'l'’'*ill.v  manatjed  than  by  this  y«)unfr 
k' nius  (*f  twenty-tiv(>;  and  but  for  (In*  impossi- 
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l»ility  of  luH  iindortukin^  uiui  un  exploHion  of  one  of  b** 
armorii>H  and  the?  cotiNcHpieiit  diHcluaure  of  hia  planSi 
Kininel  would  to-day  Iwr  coMimeinonitit]  in  proaeand 
HH  the  “WaHhiiifjlon  of  Ireland.” 

Kniniet,  however,  waa  not  to  Im*  (iiaeouru^'d  until  every 
veatijfi-  of  hope  was  K«in«*.  lie  had  a noble  eauae  ff' 
which  to  fi^rht,  ami  die;  and  with  a heart  filled  with 

iHitriotiani,  with  an  eye  lN>ainin^  with  bravery,  »itb  * 
det4*rinination,  if  iM>Haible,  to  liU-rate  Ireland,  and  ariu^^ 
with  a hero’s  ptrferein-e  to  die  rather  than  aiibaiit  «•> 
tyranny,  lOtnniet  ami  hia  bravt*  band  M'ttiut  4Ui  thei'b^*^^ 
•Inly,  ISIItl,  for  Itnblin  t'aath*.  Hut  Kniim*t  a<M*n  fon®*^ 
that  tin*  dia4-overy  4»f  hia  plana  by  the  unbuiuiiate 
pioaion  «»f  one  «*f  Ilia  military  at4»n*a  luul  bniu^ht  hit®  * 
ajol  4liaap|M>intm4‘nt.  Ilia  f4‘ll4>w-4'4iuntrTnien  «4Te ******* 
timi4ial4<4l  by  thi*  4lia4-4>V4‘ry  ami  a4»  4lia}'uat4<<l  at  hia 
•imiti-  auppli4>a  that  th4*y  alaNik  tlmir  lu^ada  and  n-tur®  ^ 
t4i  tla-ir  h4>ni4‘a,  b’avin^  Knitm‘t  4liaa|>]Niiiit4al  in  hia 
of  a au4'4-4’aaful  H4'V4i|iition.  Hut  tin*  pillant  h4’n»  • 
414^4^110111*41  that,  wh4N*V4*r  nii^lit  llim'h  4»r  falt4T,  ***' 
a4*lf  ami  Ilia  fi*w  hrav4>a  W4Uil4l  at  haat  Mtt4Mapt  *'*'**''^, 
th4*ir  plana.  He  put  on  hia  };raml  unif«»na  * 
niamler  in fhief  of  Hie  rnit4al  Iriah  KVpnbl'v 
imm'iietl  towaril  tin*  4'aatl4*  with  a laiml  4»f  only 
ilreil  iii4>n.  whii  li  a4H»n  in4  r4iia4-<|  tii  five  humln-'l- 
iuK  in  a ih-iw  w4nh|  near  Itiibliii,  Muintin^  hia 
flmliii;;  them  iiiaiinii  ii'iit  f4»r  the  att4-mpt,  hia  n«*hh 
now  falt4>r4a|  for  th4*  Drat  time.  Ibtilixin^  tha* 

I In-rialoii  aiiibilioii  wna  at  Jin  end  ami  tha*  ®*  ....lah' 

jt’et  t4i  ni  reat,  I omb'innntion  iiml  4‘X4‘4  uti4in  am  j,fi4*f* 

of  (he  Hritiah,  I*'mni4‘i  mblri'a'Mal  hia  eonira*!'*’*  t®^  ,|iaaF 
|Nilhe(ie  fari*W4*l|  and  4|iabiiml4a|  the  arm.'*  piai®*^ 
iH'iinil  from  piibib*  \ lew  lnt«»  the  Itnhlin 
alanit  (Wo  niib'M  from  tin*  eilv. 
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Th»*n  came  th(‘  crisiH,  the  romance,  and  the  trajjedy  of 
^•8  life.  Ills  swM'theart,  .Mi»a  (Mirran,  whom  he  Htill 
^ovchI  with  all  the  stn'iiftth  and  alTection  of  mature  inan- 
hoo«l,  waa  there  at  her  home  in  Dublin.  Owiiifi  to  the 
of  public  duties  In'  bad  not  seen  her  for  more 
lhanayear.  What  was  the  disappointed  chieftain  to  do? 
"a.s  he  to  m'ape  into  exile,  never  se<‘  the  swwt,  lovely 
^aw'of  her  whom  he  lovisl  dean'r  than  all  others,  have  his 
^^rt  roblied  of  its  only  n'lnainiii};  idol,  and  thereby  save 
his  lifp7  Op  ii,,  linpT  then*  with  his  d<*vi>t<'<l 
one  and  bathe  his  broken  spirit  in  the  ether  of  her 
^fapturiii);  presenci',  and  thus  run  tin*  risk  of  In'inji  cap- 
*®fnl  by  the  British?  Tln*se  were  tin*  two  (jin*stions  that 
”^>1*11  him  in  the  face  at  this  iritical  hour.  English 
^WteiN  who  sympathised  with  him  otTensl  him  an  o]»|s»r' 
®'*'ty  to  •*scu|M*.  Had  In*  only  lle«l  to  the  cimtineiit  he 
l^aihl  have  n*scin'd  himself  fnun  < rin*l  niartynlom;  but 
'•  Was  Htnin^'cr  than  d<*ath  and  «*otn|uenil  f<*ar.  lie 
an**i*^'^*''* hisilcii  in  tin*  Dublin  .Mountains  in  day-time 
^ e\opy  ni;;hl  cann*  into  Dublin  to  s4s*  Miss  ('urnin. 
*'-'^***lw^*l><*tic  oHlcers  who  tlnally  arn*st«*<l  him  and 
'■‘’'”>dary  exih*.  In*  said:  ••Excus<*  my  «»l*sti- 
aim* ' ****^’  then*  is  one  |M*rson  ln*n*  whom  1 must,  sin* 

ttovp'  *****^  '**'  oternal  fan*wel|  befon*  tin*  tem»rs  of 

*‘”>Dent  shall  fon'e  me  into  exile.”  So  tin*  friendly 
h,,^.  *^^*’••*'<1  his  n‘«pn*st.  But  befon*  In*  saw  ln*r  aKuiii 

♦•*'•‘<1.  condemned,  and  w'ntenn**!  to  Is* 
•he  v y/^*’*t*  fuKty-eijiht  hours  as  a “ismspirator  apainst 

^^^^aplish  povernment.” 

^’•"last'**'  ’ *’*’*’*^*'*^*  '•  ‘‘‘'ll  in  Dublin  priwm  to  s|M*nd 

.'fiehl"*^'**  ’‘‘tHb.  But  in  this  last  sad  nipht  he  did 

♦‘M^'t^mal  prief.  Ilis  most  painful  r4*tb*rtions 
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wen;  not  excited  by  Ids  own  tni^jie  fate,  but  by  thoiijrhts 
of  her  who  should  survive  him.  The  followiiifr  extract 
from  a lett(;r  written  by  Kmmet  from  jjrison  to  Sarah  s 
brother  the  ni;;ht  before  bis  exeeution  will  show  the 
reader  how  completely  his  mind  was  lilbnl  with  thou}rht^= 
of  her:  “I  never  did  tell  you  how  much  I idolized  her:  it 
was  not  with  a wild  or  unfoundid  ])assion,  but  it  was 
an  attachment  increasiiif;  every  hour,  from  an  adminitioD 
of  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  r(‘spect  for  her  talents,  . • • 

I have  had  public  motives  to  sustain  my  mind,  and  ha'C 
not  sulTered  it  to  sink;  but  then*  have  IsHm  moments  it> 
my  imprisonment  when  my  mind  was  so  sunk  by 
on  her  account  that  death  trould  hat'c  been  a refugf- 
He  had  hardly  finished  tluw  pathetic  fan*wells  when  the 
ofllcers  entered  his  cell  to  lend  him  to  «*x«TUtion.  The?’ 
found  him  calm  and  n*ady.  As  thev  {)ass<d  forth,  th*- 
jailor,  whom*  trade  make's  him  jue  hanl  sis  stone,  wept  li**^ 
a child.  Kmmet’s  hands  wen*  t.i<*<l  so  that  he  conl^^ 
exte*nd  his  hand  to  show  his  apprecisition  of  the  old 
eir’s  sympathy,  but  he  Ntop|>ed,  and  leaniiifT  forwat' 
kisseel  tin*  jailor’s  che<*k,  sind  the  man  fell  at  his 
S4*nsibl(*  and  remained  unconsi'ious  until  the*  executt*^^ 
was  ov(*r.  On  the  wsiy  to  tin*  (*xecution,  as  Kiumet  1^^ 

.Miss  (’urran’s  house,  slu*  stoiMl  in  tiu*  |H»rtico  and 
bb*<*<lin^  lu*art  and  h(*r  eyes  filbsl  with  tears  of 
sympathy,  and  lovi*.  she  waveel  him  an  eternal 
As  he  {mi.ssinI  forev(*r  fnun  h(*r  pin*  the  pn*ssun* 

;rri(*f  Is'came  f«H»  ;jreal,  and  she  fell  baekwanls  to  the 
a s4>ns«*b>ss  and  all  but  lifeless  form,  dust  thirf.'^^ 
utes  lH>fon*  his  ex»*cution.  the  news  of  her  son  s aw  j 

was  broken  to  his  mother;  the  stuwk  was  too  sin  ‘ 
t<M»  si'vere  for  a mother's  love,  and  she  t«K»  f< 
tra«’ks,  a lifi'less  corpse. 
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The  last  scene  was  the  scaiTold.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, “What  have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
®ot  be  pronounced  ui)on  you  accoixling  to’  our  law?” 
®*umet  made  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  most  logical,  most 
®ioquent,  and  most  vindictive  8petM,*hes  ever  delivered 
'*nder  the  shadow  of  the  scalTold.  Its  force  was  so  grt‘at 
l^at  the  judge  who  had  condemiUHl  him  covered  his  face 
his  hands  and  wept,  and  the  executioner  tn;mbU*d  like 
^ |eaf  in  the  face  of  his  cruel  duty.  As  the  patriot  stood 
^*th  upturned  face  and  witli  his  right  hand,  pointing 
havenward,  he  said,  with  his  last  breath : “Aly  spirit 


shall 


soon  be  wafted  to  a more  friendly  port.  I shall 


stand  before  a iuon‘  righttnuis  tribunal,  and  I do 
® fear  to  approach  the  Omnipotent  Judge  and  render 
account  of  the  conduct  of  my  tehole  life Let  , 


Uo 


^^nian  write  my  epitaph.  I have  done.”  Immediately 
the  <lrawn,  a lifeless  laxly  swjing  revolving  in 

the  intellectual  genius  of  Dublin  University, 
*iie  ^*“‘“*Pion  of  democracy,  the  active  supporter  of 
the  - '^”^***'*00  of  I75i8  and  tiu'  commander-in-chief 


of 


Qjj^*^)*^^**^*‘*‘*  of  1803,  the  devoted  lover,  the  faithful 
all  of  tla*  pimst,  truest,  nohlest  spirits  of 

had  piU4S(‘d  awaiy.  11  is  dejith  was  mounuxl  by 


the 


covere.i'f*'  ^*''*^**  lover,  who  never  entirely  n‘- 

tion  i****”'  terrible  shock,  wim  l(‘ft.  in  sadiu'ss,  d«‘jec- 
a fe^.^*'*  i>itten^st  nadancholy.  Hlu*  only  survived  him 

Ixxly  gatV(?  way  under  the 
^*’oken  ****^^**'**'"*'*''“’'^  ootl  slu*  <li(Hl  of  a bliHaling, 

^ triniJf*  oncirchxl  in  glory,  his  <Ieath  entwiiuxl  with 
* " tragedy! 


\ 
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AT  LEE’S  GRAVE 

BY  H.  K.  PAGK. 

Ye  Southrons,  pause — 

Ilere  n'sts  the  Chieftain  of  your  cause. 

Ilt‘call  how  he, 

In  soul  serene,  in  spirit  fre<*, 

IahI  you  a Held, 

Taupht  you  to  fijjht — tuu^ht  you  to  yield 

When  blo(Kl  wjis  vain, 

And  yieldinj;  left  no  crinpinj;  stain 

Upon  the  dmls 

Of  patriots  s<*orninp  cowanl  <'m*ds. 

No  willows  w<H‘p 

,.\hove  tin*  tornh  wher<*  he  doth  sh*<*p, 

Sav(*  such  as  tM)w 

To  kiss  tir  enshritx'd  hero’s  hrow. 

Unto  his  name 

The  years  have  hroupht  uniM-rishahlo 

And  still  shall  hrinp 

So  huip  as  sp«'ll-nipt  Imnls  shall  sinp. 

And  po<>ts  dream 

Of  valor’s  all-enohantinp  thenio. 
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THE  OLD  SOUTH 


AN  ORATION  BY  IIKRBKRT  l‘EEI.K,  ’08. 


Thi.s  is  boooining  an  unaocustoiiKMl  subject.  Ou  every 
to-day,  we  liear  of  the  N(*w  South,  a>i  thoujjli  men 
to  forget  the  Old.  Hut  tlie  Old  South  ha«  not 
*^®sen-(><l  to  he  forgottcm;  she  is  worthy  of  higlu*st  honor 
^0(1  of  do<>|)(>st  rcwenmce.  No  man  lu'i'd  he  a.‘<ham(Hl  to 
‘ ‘‘allod  a son  of  the  South  of  Washington  and  of  .Tack- 
of  .Tofforson  and  of  Lee, — tlie  South  of  pure  women 
•^'1  brave  men.  This  was  the  South  that,  though  favored 
prosjmrous  under  colonial  irovernment,  sent  the  crv 
‘'ing  from  her  own  mountains  to  the  farthest,  coasts  of 
all » “The  cause  of  Host  on  is  the  cause  of  us 

|.  T'his  was  the  South  that  shrunk  not  from  ndsd- 
that*^  of  blood  and  that  faibnl  in  no  iluty  «lue 

nation  which  ros<‘  from  the  nsl  waves  of  nwo- 
uition  I*  , 

a Southern  man  who  wniti*  the  Declara- 
^ndepi'ndence,  it  was  Southern  stati'smanship  that 
warp  and  woof  of  tin*  constitution,  it  was 
^Hd  * ***'  nioney  that  tllh*<l  the  young  republic's  t.n*asury 
United  States  the  wealtlii(‘st  nation  on  the 

should 


I^t  the  South  go!”  said  Lincoln  in  IStil.  “then 
T(»  **^”**^  P't  our  r(*venue?” 

safotv'  *!'  ^outh  is  due  the  fact  that  the  Nation's 
'*f  the  M’**  “oyor  threaten(*d  by  a French  n*puhlic  west 
^'•Hh.n^j country's  |)rogn*Ks  not  long 
"os  the  (>]'  'I  province  south  of  tlcorgia.  It 

h^-  * ^outh,  “without  ships  or  commerce  of  her 

ond  l.m*2  the  haun(>r  inscrilx'd,  ‘I*'r<H>  Trade 

Hights,’’’  and  it  was  Southern  soldiiTs, 


"’'‘’“'•o  Southe 


rn  h*nder,  who  won  tin*  most  signal  victory 
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of  that  memorable  struggle;  while,  even  on  the  Pacific, 
the  beautiful  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  lifts  its  gleaming 
spires  as  eloijuent  monunumts  to  Southern  valor,  fore- 
sight, and  wisdom. 

Finally,  it  wjw  the  Old  South  that,  when  she  Indieved 
her  own  rights  ttm>atened  and  saw  the  Constitution 
which  she  had  adopted  disregarded,  withdrew  from  tb® 
Union,  formed  herself  into  a new  nation,  and  dwlare^ 
that  she  was,  as  of  old,  ready  to  sacrifice  her  all  to  rep^ 
the  invader  from  her  soil, — and  not  for  all  the  gnindeO*’ 
that  was  Gr(,*e<-e’s  and  the  glory  ihat  was  Home's  would 
I have  had  it  otherwist*.  “lie  tJiat  is  ashamed  of  *1*^ 
past  is  m-rtyint  to  the  pnwnt  and  false  to  the  future  ’ 

That  the  South,  undcT  the  Constitution  ;»s  it 
adoided  after  the  Hevolution,  had  the  right  to  sece<le. 
Northern  historians  evtm  will  now  explicitly  deny.  H*’* 
imporbint  our  fathers  n*gJir«l(Hl  this  right  is  shown  b.'  * 
fact  that  then*  wen*  States,  North  and  South,  which 
fusel  nitify  the  document  except  with  the 
l>rovisioti  that  they  wen*  n*ser\’ing  to  themselves  ^ 
right  of  s4H'»*Hsion.  And  had  n(Jt  the  flo<Kl  of 
tion  which  iM)un*<l  into  the  North  wnmglit  tln*re  n 
ual  change  of  s<*ntinH*nt,  Lincoln  would  never  have 
able  fi>  levy  an  army  of  coercion  and  subjupn*'*”’ 
American  soil. 

Of  (he  Old  South 
of  her  bnive  def« 

l(*Hs  (u  s|M*ak  hen*,  at  length. — the  story  is  ^ ib‘’ 
i*verv  one  of  you.  You  know  how,  in  the  N^ginm 
ad  • * ‘ 


)tith’s  gallant  struggle  f<»r  '"‘leis’'’|^ 
ence  of  what  she  Is'Iievel  rigb*-  m 


vancing  fcM'tnan  wjis  clii'ckel  Jit  Hull  1^’*”  b‘’ 

•ling  back  to  Washington;  how,  in  (he  nex( 
again  pithered  his  S4'at(en*d  for«‘<*s  and  w'*’*' 

•il  his  insolent  lMilth*-cry,  “On  to  Hichmond  . 
by  week,  day  liy  day,  be  M<*<*mi*<l  to  Is*  drawing  ** 
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nearer  to  his  goal,  until,  in  one  of  the  engujjemeuts  be- 
tween the  hostile  armies,  the  (Confederate  j^uieral,  John- 
ston, was  wounde<l  and  his  place  taken  by  Robert  Edward 
how  that  able  and  illustrious  commander  first  sent 
the  ever-ready  A.  I’.  Hill  like  a thunder  bolt  ajjainst  Me- 
<^hanic8ville,  himself  <lefeat(Hl  McClellan  a few  days  later 
''bile  that  {;eneral  was  awaiting  aid  from  Pope,  and  then 
turned  and  defeatwl  Pope  before  McClellan  could  re- 
•^ver  from  his  discomfiture.  You  know,  too,  how  (tn 
that  brilliantly  planmnl  but  ill-f>i(xHl  Cettysburjt  cam- 
Pnign,  on  account  of  orders  too  tardily  or  imiierfectly 
^*ucute<l,  the  soldiers  of  the  Old  South  were  defeatinl 
nnd  conipelbnl  to  withdraw  into  Virginia.  Ilow  there, 
up  the  next  two  years,  the  evcTV  move  of  Orant  was  an- 
^Jl^ipateil  and  his  army  defeat(*<l,  defeated,  defeatinl,  until 
u Old  South,  worn  out  at  last,  was  prostrate,  an<l  the 
unfederacy  but  “a  n'alm  of  tombs.” 

But  aive  me  a land  where  the  ruins  arc  spread, 

And  Uie  living  tread  light  on  the  hearts  of  the  dead.” 


Rl  *n  B grandeur  in  gnivt^s,  there’s  a Rlory  in 

Ol  1 b’  Biidst  of  this  glorious  (rrandeur  the 

o*^** *^**  utunds  U)-day,  “defeatetl  yet  without  a slain.” 
unt  ””^**^*'**  urmy  of  invasion  was  ever  dispraccHl  by 
^*‘‘'h  as  inarktMl  Hlna'inan’s  march  to  the  sen; 
>?urni  ””  ^uuthern  cainji-tlrt'  did  hMiters  mas<iuerade  in 
Ojj  4L  *****  unatcluMl  from  defenceless  women  and  children, 
^uth^  ‘^untrary,  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Old 
'**  ****^  ^‘X'Bian’s  territory,  even  acconlinp  to 
uf  their  enemies,  was  above  n'proach.  In- 
^nth^**'*'  utu'lyiuR  lh<‘  history  of  that  child  of  the 
» the  Conftsh'racy,  we  are  forcetl  to  exclaim, 


• I.«>t  her  hear 

This  hlason  to  the  last  of  time, 

No  nation  rose  so  bright  and  fair 

Of  fell  so  pure  of  crime.” 
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Hut  the  Old  South’8  crown  of  ulory  is  yet  unrecogniied* 
unsung.  Aft(T  Apponnittox,  those  same  heroes  in  gray, 
who  had  felt  tlie  hot  breath  of  (he  cannon  and  had  htard 
the  death-song  of  (he  bullet,  returned  to  (heir  home**,  and 
there,  with  no  shouts  of  companions  to  encourage,  wi*^ 
no  witnessing  nations  to  i)niise,  lalHirtHl  and  toiled,  aye^* 
snffere<l  and  hied  again,  until,  from  devastation  and 
iudies,  from  mim'd  haiwests  and  hloo<l-sonked  fields,  tl*^ 
8outh  once  more*  arose*  with  redees  as  iK'autifuI  and  fn*^ 
as  fair  as  in  elays  e)f  yore*.  la't  who  will  ridicule 
aristocracy  anel  the  seecial  syst<*m  of  the  Olel  South.  These 
be*  the  nie*n  that  she*  has  give*n  to  the  weerld,  and,  on 
authority  eef  eene  gre*ate*r  than  her  critieie,  “Hy  their  fru'*^ 
shall  ye*  kneew  the*m.”  Ia*t  e*ve*ry  Southe*me*r  say 
our  own  Vance*,  “Illesse*el  Im*  (loel  who,  theuigh  He  saw  n*’* 
fit  to  give  (he  sons  eef  the  Olel  South  the  victory  in 
has  yet  left  untei  us  the*  rich  inhe*ritance  <»f  their 
example*.” 

Alseve*  all,  the*n,  let  ns  neve*r  feirget  that  (he  men 
siifferetl,  who  ne*e'e)mplishe*<]  all  this,  we*re  our 
There*  is  no  \e*w  South.  That  phrase*  is  an  «f*nniinn**^ 
Hiiraly  it  was  conceive*el  in  the  mind  of  a scalawag  ” 
lK)rn  in  the*  hall  of  a nremstructiein  Se*nate.  Ye*t 
taken  the  name  and  have  mlle*el  It  ns  a swe*et  morsel 
our  teingue*s.  The  Neerth  hath  pifM*el  unto  us.  an«l 
elanceel;  e»ve*r  the*  grave*  of  the  Old  South  she 
mourne>el  unto  us,  anel  we  have  lnment<*<l.  j^iic 

Sons  e»f  the  Semth,  arise*  from  that  e*mpty 
whom  ye  meiurn  is  ne>t  ele*nel.  Saw  ye»u  not  her 
lion?  Then  e)|M*n  yeuir  e*ye*s  anel  Is'hedd  ! The  ss 
cifiil-he*nrte>e|  skie*s  lM*nel  nlN>ve  us.  The  same  se*ft 
kiss  our  fes*t.  The*  same  rock-riblssl  niountalns 
trenMure*s  threiiigh  our  vnlle*ys.  The  same  H* 
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•D  wait  for  our  enoiniea  l)y  s«*n.  In  our  veins  boats  the 
blood  of  heroes,  from  our  soil  it  calls  unto  us,  pleading 
language  more  tlirilling  limn  love’s  first  spoken  mes- 
*^^0,  with  eloquence  more  moving  limn  woman’s  tears, 
sons,  my  sons,  forg<‘t  not  your  falhers.” 


MY  YADKIN  HILLS 


RV  HANTrORt)  MARTIN. 

Like  waves  at  sea  l.li(*y  mil  away 
’Till,  kisHoil  by  sunw't  glow, 

They  sing  to  rest  in  the  grave  of  day. 

And  then  to  ebb  and  llow. 

Pair  Que<‘n  of  .Morn,  as  at  the  dawn 
Her  golden  head  she  rears, 

Th(‘y  roll  to  me<*t,  and  balhe  for  long, 

In  sweet  Aurora’s  tears. 

" lUi  twitt’ring  blnl  and  milk-maid’s  song. 
The  plowman  whistling  gay, 

And  farm-lH>irs  toll,  sweet,  diaUuit,  long. 
They  gn*«?t  tin*  coming  day. 

'I'he  King  of  Morn  spiNsls  happy  on 
Oer  meadow’s  langhing  rills, 

' Dd  waving  fields,  and  happy  homes, 
Among  my  Yadkin  hills. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 


Outside  the  fraternity  liouse  the  wind  was  blustering 
and  howling  as  only  March  winds  are  able  to  do. 
giant  oak  in  full  view  of  the  window  had  its  strength* 
tested  to  the  utmost.  As  it  was  swayed  this  way  and 
that,  bending  its  lofty  branches  and  proud  head  to  tb® 
ground,  one  would  think  it  could  never  again  l)econi® 
erect  and  stately  as  of  old.  The  slanting  rain  beating 
against  the  window-pane  and  streaming  off  in  its  pe<^®' 
liar  straggling  way,  lent  no  little  wildness  of  the  vie^ 
without. 

In  the  spacious  hall  there  was  every  comfort; 
flames  from  the  coal  fire  played  together — chasing  n®® 
another  into  space  unknown;  twilight  was  beginning 
set  in,  making  the  conversation  of  the  two  occupant* 
more  confidential. 

“Ralph,  do  you  know  I am  thinking  almut  the  friend 
ship  and  companionship  which  has  existed  l»etwcen  n 
since  we  first  entered  college?”  said  Hnice  Tilleiy- 
rememl)er  we  came  down  on  the  train  together  when 
were  freshmen,  then  not  knowing  each  other,  and  t 


by  chance  we  secured  the  same  room  in  the  old  do 
torv.” 

I 


his  ‘frat’  Then  we  moved  to  ‘The  Mansion,’  and  hf 
have  been  ever  since.” 

These  reminiscences  cntise<l  the  two  boys  to  run 
their  college  career.  Each  one  had  experienced  ni' 
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^ight  pull,  each  had  won  honors  which  had  made  their 
parents  and  the  old  college  proud  of  them.  Bruce  had 
represented  his  Society  in  a debate  between  his  college 
and  a great  State  University,  in  which  the  former  came 
eff  the  universally  acknowledged  victor,  this  being  due 
largely  to  Bnice’s  speech,  which  was^ recognized  by  men 
knew  as  the  best  speech  ever  delivered  in  that  city 
a college  student. 

In  the  December  issue  of  his  college  magazine,  Balph 
Pnhlished  his  “Senior  Thesis,”  which  won  for  him,  in 
many  States,  the  reputation  of  a deep  and  logical  thinker 
^®d  a fluent  writer,  resulting  in  the  appearing  of  his 
Pmture  and  biography  in  a leading  American  monthly. 
I^t  no  one  think  that  these  room-nmt<‘s  were  horn 


^f'at,  or  had  gn'atness  thrust  upon  them ; hut  let  all 
'now  they  had  achieve<l  success  by  honest  and  faithful 
^ark.  While  their  associates  were  attending  social  func- 
lons  or  idling  away  their  time  in  the  cluh-room,  Bruce 
Halph  were  applying  themselves  to  (heir  hooks, 
ile  others  were  yawning  or  practicing  tricks  in  the 
fissrroom,  those  two  by  8tudie<l  attention  wen?  assimi- 
^ >ng  tniths  propounded  and  discussed  by  their  instruct- 
others  were  l)ore<l  to  death  in  the  society 
^ » our  friends  found  in  these  exercises  their  keenest 
^ure  and  their  most  profitable  entertainment, 
hro  shifted.  Still  neither  was  willing  to 

snbjoct  npp<?rmoat  in  the  thoughts  of  Imth. 
3^11(1  ‘I^^^’kness  casting  its  shadows  through  the  hall; 
•^ntert^  >^nd  flickering  light  from  the  Are  war- 

: IH>i*foct  understanding.  For  some  momenta  noth- 

K Was  said. 

months  have  I known  her,  and  within  that 
^the  **  f'hown  more  Interest  in  me  than  all  the 

^ combined,”  mused  Ralph  at  length.  “In  fact, 
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she  18  the  only  girl  who  has  ever,  even  in  the  slightest 
uegnje,  shown  any  confidence  in  me  and  niy  ability  to  do 
wmething  greatr-really  great.  She  alone,  of  all  niT 
friends,  seems  really  and  truly  to  wish  me  success.” 

Kalph  seemcHl  to  be  thinking  out  loud,  and  after  s 
short  pau.se  continued ; 

“Christmas,  while  I was  with  her,  there  was  nothing 
too  great  for  me  to  do.  She  instilletl  a spirit  of  ambition 
into  my  very  soul,  and  I am  going  to  do  a man’s  work-^ 
gri'at  work,— for  her  sake.  In  this  letter  here,  she  hii« 
promi.stHl  to  come  and  see  me  graduate,  and,  old  boy.  * 
want  you  to  meet  her.  If  then?  is  any  woman  who  cn® 
stir  the  very  depth  of  your  heart  and  make  you  e-xpro^ 
your  tlioiights— lofty  thoughts,  t«o,  and  noble  idi'als.—'^ 
is  Mi.ss  Sarah  Jackson.” 

“You  must  certainly  intrisluce  me,  Halph;  I won*** 
like  verj’  much  to  meet  such  a girl.” 

This  was  all  Hruce  said  alsiut  the  girl,  for  his  m*®** 
was  occupietl  with  his  own  thoughts.  They  wan(h‘*^ 
back  U)  the  Christmas  housivparfy  when*  he  had  ls*en  on^ 
of  a merry  party  during  the  holidays.  It  hapi>ened  «h®^ 
Katharim*,  Italph’s  sister,  had  often  heanl  her  bn»th^ 
sp<*ak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  niom-mati*.  Onor  sh^* 
had  sent  her  brother’s  nMim-mate  a message.  So  "bef 
thej  found  thems<>lves  at  the  same  hous<*-pnrty,  kno"'®^ 
only  the  hostess,  they  natunilly  found  theinsi'lve** 
gether  on  all  (S’casions.  From  iJie  very-  Is'ginning  I**’'' 
lik<*d  Katharine,  and  so  far  as  he  could  tell  she  s«'^‘®  ^ 
pleasifl  when  in  his  eomimny.  Itut  of  course  any 
a hous(*-party  is  going  to  make  hers<*lf  agreeable  to 
fellow-guests,  so  Hriice  was  unable  to  say  whether 
e»*nlly  carnl  for  him  or  not.  Of  onlv  one  thing 
"**•’**  he  was  not  men*ly  ph*nsed  to  be  in  her  i-omi 
but  was  happiest  when  by  her  side. 
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They  both  expcKjted  to  gniduate  the  ssiine  year,  and  had 
^^d  many  lonj;  talks  about  collepo  work,  about  their  past 
luul  about  their  ideas  for  the  future.  All  this  was 
done,  of  course,  in  the  most  impersonal  way  possible.  So 
havinj;  laid  a foiindation  on  truth,  knowlwlpe,  and  re- 
spect, each  was  able,  on  their  last  evening  together,  to 
®JTct  apart  of  a litth^  monument  in  the  heart  of  the  other, 
'^hich  was  destined  to  grow  and  develop  until  the  two 
^'ttle  parts  should  become  so  near  alike  that  one  might 
^hink  them  interchangeable;  that  they  ])roi)ortioned  form 
and  exquisite  symmetry  when  jdaccnl  together,  working 
^gother,  planning  together,  with  the  satue  aims,  ambi- 
and  ideals  in  life,  could  not  be  distinguisbed.  In 
when  these  interchangeable  parts  were  united  they 
'^*■6  stronger  than  they  otherwise  could  have  been  be- 
*‘aus(!  the  one  ludpc'd  and  encouraged  the  other  in  success 
^•^d  Was  sympathetic  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Thus  Hruce  speciilated  far  into  the  blissful  unknown. 
^ had,  ere  they  partial  to  go  to  their  respective  colleges, 
ariHl  his  feelings  to  her  and  receivcnl  in  response  a 
to  try  to  make  his  wooing  easy  and  if  possible 

^^^sful.  jj  imppy  Ilian. 

CO  • ^ ^hl  Unl])h,  “sister  has  written  you  she  is 

•ng  to  see  us  graduate  and  to  hear  your  oration.” 

’ Was  the  replv. 

***•••*• 

•»>‘dh  i>efore  Commencement,  llalph’s  father  and 

'''aif****  sister  wen*  in  the  old  college  town,  rt'ady  and 
ooiip*'^  graduate  with  the  highest  honors  his 

ind  conf(>r  mion  anyone.  Ttu>y  w(*re  very  happy 

*'*‘'*^  hoy.  The  father  and  mother  had 
W had  planmsl  that  their 

^ go  to  college  and  have  every  eneourag(*ment 
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that  loving  and  <lutiful  parents  could  bestow  upon  * | 
child.  On  his  last  day  at  home  before  he  started  off  to  V 


<‘nt(‘r  college  as  a freshman,  they  had  given  him  a glimpse 
of  what  they  were  expecting  of  him,  of  how  it  was  poss* 
hie  for  him  to  work,  to  do  his  duty,  and  t/>  make  a inao 
of  himself  and  then  In*  a leader  among  men ; or  how 
it  was  for  a Imy,  far  from  friends  and  loved  ones,  to  waste 
his  time,  los(‘  his  ambition,  and  d»*stroy  his  self-rcspeet- 
On  that  day  Kalph  said  littJe,  but  in  the  depth  of  b'* 
h(*art  made  a vow  that  he  would  not  disappoint  his  P*‘ 
nuitj^his  benefactorH— by  throwing  away  his  time  an** 
burying  his  talents,  lie  detennined  to  unlock  (he  futu*^ 
with  two  keys — one  the  inttpiraiion  from  his  loved  on»’* 
(he  other  aspiration  which  surge<l  up  from  his  e*® 
hrnjst. 

Commencement  Day!  Oh,  it  is  a wonderful  time! 
day  on  which  futun*  imssibilities  look  like  present 
(ori<*s. 

On  (his  particular  rommeneemen(  Day,  nat«t«  bs*^ 
Im*.'!!  favorable  to  the  iM>ople,  and  had  smilwl  upon  ‘b‘’J 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  long  rt*memls*rtNl  as  '‘Ki**? 
Days.  I*t^’mp(ly  at  midday  (he  exercises  liegan. 
was  not  a hitch  in  the  program,  hut  we  ant*  inten’ste®  ' 
only  our  two  ?)oyi. 


When  Hruce  faerj 


«i2i4Ib«ce  Mod  looke<l 


the  eyes  of  the  jsstpls,  he  knew  flier  were  expeet'^P  y 


thing  Hu|M*rior  to  Uie  usual  graduating  oration. 

n.  Then.  “In  the 


felt  a faintness  pass  over  him. 


of  an  eye,”  he  caught  KaUmrine’s  eye  and  sa*' 

ctMinigement  ami  faith  in  his  abllitv  to  fulfill  y 

When  “ 


wildest  anticipations  of  his  cIos<*s(  fricmia.  " 

_ - . ..  . . . fhoue  . 


saw  such  Uioughts  written  in  her  eyes,  her  gj^t. 
•lulckly  ls*cnme  his  thoughts,  and  he  Is-gan  in 
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manuer  which  always  cominaiitls  attoutioii.  As  he 

Proceeileil  his  thoughts  became  his  hearers’  thoughts. 

There  was  uo  one  who  could  not  follow,  and  there  was 

®o  one  who  did  not  follow.  The  impression  made  uiwn 

outsider  was  that  there  were  only  two  people  the 

*Poaker  and  the  hearer,  so  perfect  was  his  control  over  his 

^Qdience.  You  could  sec  that  the  thought  he  conveye<l 

h>  the  minds  oX  his  hearers  had  an  instantaiu'ous  rt*8ult. 

Their  very  faces  showwl  by  their  varying  exiin'ssions 

Approval  or  disapproval,  as  he  pluyetl  skilfully  HiH)n  the 

^Diotions  of  his  hejirers,  aind  he  was  conscious  that  they 

f^^quioHccHl  with  his  every  thought.  They  leaned  forwaixl 

order  to  catch  every  sylhible,  they  schuiuhI  almost  to  . 

hrmthing  as  he  low(*rwl  his  voice  and  n>vealc<l  the 

‘®fty  iila^als  which  had  Immui  worked  out  in  his  heart  of 

h^rtK.  As  he  nuub'  his  way  his  saMit  the  ajaiilause  wsis 

^he  the  nair  of  a mighty,  rumbling  thunder,  shaking  the 

’dlding  from  center  to  circumference  and  vibrating  in 

^1*0  hearts  of  every  one.  It  was  in  this  saipnaue  moment 
* * * 

Victory  and  happiness  that  Uruce  realiK(*d  that  his 

^‘ft  and  Katharine’s  heart  w(*n*  in  turn*  togi'ther. 

lien  he  struck  the  chord  which  calhsl  for  higher  think- 

and  living,  a chord  from  bi'r  heart  n'sjsunhsl ; when 

•'^riick  the  chord  of  |M>rH(*venince  and  integrity,  ln*r 

^vt  r*‘s|S)ii,h.<t  with  its  sincerest  note. 

th«*  more  orations,  the  iliplomas  were  giv»*n  to 

newly-niade  alumni  of  tin*  colh‘g«‘.  ami  every  heart 

full  of  gladness.  Tin*  I’n^sident  congratulated  each 

''0*1*^**’  *****  professors  crowdcMl  around  to  offer  their 

tnotl"  ‘‘"‘■'"‘nigement  for  the  futui-e,  fathers  and 

'**”'**  wiping  the  tears  from  their  staim-^l 

th..T  "I*”  f'****!'  proudlv  to  claim  their  hoy  for 

”‘itts4dves. 
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That  evenin"  was  the  great  social  occasion  of  ('onr 
m..ncement.  Many  we>-e  the  plans  that  were  to  l.e  exe 
cut<‘<l  that  night.  It  was  by  no  urw  chance  that  IJalpfc 
had  the  engagement  with  Sarah  Jackson,  and  Bruce  wsx 
U)  take*  Katharine.  Tlie  whole  thing  had  been  paMiu^di- 
tatetl.  Kalph  knew  tlie  hull  would  l>e  crowded,  so  he 
arninged  the  decorations  partly  himself.  He  so  placed 
the  ferns  that  there  was  nK)m  for  two  in  the  cozy  eorD«f 
of  th«*  reception  room.  To  this  corner  he  took  his  com- 
panion. Here  they  could  s<*«*  without  U-iiig  seen, 
could  talk  witliout  Iwing  beard,  (^upid  alone  kno«* 
what  they  sjiid  that  night,  but  we  would  sunnise  that 
built  a n>zy  corner  in  bis  heart  for  her  and  ask«*d  that  he*" 
love  might  abide  then*.  At  any  rati*,  when  they  I***®' 
out,  their  mutual  glaue(*H  ask(*d  and  ausweml  qiieslioD* 
ap|)an*utly,  in  a satisfactorv  wav. 

• . 

Ten  >Tnrs  have*  pns.s<*d  sime  that  long  to  lie  nnK*m- 
M*n*<|  (’oiumememeut  Day.  .Many  rhanp-s  have 
place,  some  psKl  and  some,  alas,  fniugbt  with  trap’®' 
ami  siitTering. 

Kalph  has  lM>eu  uiarriiil  to  Sarah  eight  yi-jirs--^’'^^* 
long  years.  When  he  look  her  for  his  hel|vnn^ 
thought  she  im*ss4*ssih|  every  d<*sinible  qiialJty  a man 
wish.  Me  bitterly  n>nienilN*rs  ihal  in  the  <lnys 
i*onrtship  she  had  allow<*d  him  to  do  all  the  talkinp 
planning  while  he  thought  she  was  iloing  nio*** 

M ben  he  thought  she  was  imbuing  a s|drit  of  anib'* 
into  his  heart,  she  was  only  a Isiintiful  girl  listen'®!^ 
him  talk  with  the  gn*ati*sl  patienci*  and  attention- 
They  have  discovi*n*<l  that  their  friendship 
riap*  have  Iss'ti  di*lrimenlnl  to  them  ls»th. 
that  what  they  had  rberlshiHl  ns  their  hn|»ph’*'* 
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experionoes  liavo  so  tunuHl  out  as  to  bo  the  stumbling 
^ioek  in  their  lives  and  have  east,  tlu'iu  down  \ii>on  a 
level  far  inferior  to  the  one  they  would  have  Is'en  luui 
they  never  known  one  anotlier.  Tliey  s(H‘  that  what  they 
had  expetdHl  to  l(M)k  ui)on  witli  pleasun*,  with  pride,  with 
is  in  n'ality  the  greatest  eiirse  which  has  visiUnl  tlieir 
lives.  They  realize  that.  thos<*  joys  and  that  happin»*s8 
'hich  they  had  praye<l  would  Ik*  Alpha  and  (ImegJi,  is 
•^Ipha  and  Omegji,  not  of  c'ontkntmknt  but  of  lUTTKtt- 
and  KMiTiNt^ss.  bmiusi*  there  lias  lM>en  a dsapisiint- 
*»ient. 


^'oiir  years  ago  Mruce  and  Katharine,  (*aeli  after  study- 
the  character  and  l(‘arning  tin*  disjiosition  of  the 
'"her,  knowing  all  tin*  time  they  loved  each  other,  dwidwl 
unite  their  livi*s  and  make  one  life  which  could  Ik*  uni- 
!“*^^1  in  its  natim*.  Tln*ir  lives,  s«*parate,  wen*  deti- 
"‘Ut;  unitnl  their  life  was  perfect,  (*ach  giving  and  n*- 
u luirt  of  tin*  other’s  individuality,  and  as  a n*sult 
^ <‘v**st,x),|  forth  a life  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  in  its 
•^ynunetry  and  in  its  proportions  and  forms. 
^ ll^e  is  a living  examph*  of  wbat  p(*rfi*<*t  confident* 
' lo>e  can  do  f»»r  two  livi*s.  It  reveals  that  when  two 
|l‘le  gn»w  to  know  each  other,  to  trust  <*ach  other  and 
••n  ’**'*  ^*  other,  they  (-an  make*  two  lives  iKs-ome  a life 

jjjJ*  '‘•’♦‘ly  coinn*et«>d  with  t.ln*ir  thoughts,  tln*ir  ideals  in 
Wav^***'  •b(*ir  ilaily  walk  that,  we  an*  able  in  a faint 
h**vo  1*^*  * ” ’'inception  of  that  pi*rfect  life  we  an*  to  live 
'■iUi**r/***  l‘<‘<’»u»u‘  there  our  life  will  Ik*  <*onnert4-d 

•fists  and  we  will  be  perf^’t  thnmgh  Him. 
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APPERCEPTION 


BY  Kurus  ricAaiK)2t,  ’07, 


ApiM>ncpti()ii  IH  not  a jihaw  of  fho  mind  but  a prt>c«^ 
involvinjr  all  tho  plmacs  of  knowing,  fwlinp,  and  willing- 
It  in  tlio  pn)ceaH  by  wliirh  now  niat4Tial  for  knowlod*:* 
lM‘('oin(‘H  knowlnlfto  thron};b  Udn};  aatdmilatod  by. 
“dove-tailHl”  into,  idons  already  oxiatin^  in  tho  tnio^ 
then,  tlion?  are  two  <*Kw>ntiaI  condiUona  <if  apporf*!^ 
tion ; then*  niuat  In*  now  inatoriala  for  knowlodjto,  or  nio** 
fal  f(Kal-HtnfTa,  and  tlion*  muat  la*  of  apia*rcoivi®^ 

iflojia  Htationod  in  Ibo  mind,  to  aoixo  and  awimilato  t**** 
foo<l.  If  eitlior  rondition  ia  not  complio<l  with  fborr 
no  apiM-n-option— no  knowlinlfp*  (;aino<I.  Tho  re*^ 
why  falai*  intorpn-tatlona  aro  plaofal  u[N>n  ao  many 
iH  that  tlion*  aro  no  ndalial  appom-ivinjr  idoaa  in  tN* 
to  intori»rot  thoni  oorrootly.  Fnrtitormon*.  lh«tio 
iiijr  KroiijiH  may  In>  rolat^al  to  tho  now  matorial.  hut 
Ih*  mo  limitod  aa  to  Ih*  inoapablo  of  rondorin^r  a 

intorprotation.  Ono  Hidnl  intor|in*tationM  an*  tho  r«^  ^ 

of  limitiHl  apiM-rooivinjr  jrroniia.  K<i.  thon.  it  if 


of 


that  if  ono  ia  to  liavo  a rb*ar  and  unbiaw<il  comp  ^ 
aion  of  tho  worbi  of  objf>rta  alNtiit  him.  an  woll 
atrjiot  pndiloma  that  n<i|ulro  hia  oonaidorat ion  ft<»»® 
to  tinio.  ho  iiinat  havo  hia  mind  woll  aUiokoiI  with  ht' 
oh>ar  out,  and  dotlnito  madvlnp  frnnijia. 

Tho  ini|Nirtanro  »»f  pnM’xiatinf;  idoaa  ran  bo  y 

••vidont  by  m(‘nnM  of  ono  or  two  flttlnp  llln'»tt**^^^il- 
Imohor  doHorilN<M  .Niacnm  Falla  to  a riaaa  of  a''*’** 
dron.  Noiio  of  tho  rhildron  havo  wvn  Niatt*^ 
•winioof  ihoni  havo  a*’on  Ihofallaina  w^ir-by  ^ ^ 
havo  no  Iroiildo  In  forminira  protly  nearly  oorroot 
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Niujpira,  by  (.'(unbinin};  tho  tnu’hor'H  dmTiption  with 
^«*ir  own  kiiowliMi^o  of  tin*  iu*i;jhborinj;  watorfiill.  To 
Niuj'ani  is  this  wat4‘rfall  on  onlarfjCKi  s<'aU*.  OtluT 
P’lpils  in  Uio  class  have  luwtM*  stvn  a waterfall,  but  have 
**^-*i>  a picturt'  «>f  oiu-,  with  the  wat<‘r  b‘aj)inj;  fixun  hslpe 
ledp*.  Tb(>M>  are  able  to  form  a nientul  picture  of 
^’iajpirji  not  altO};etber  incorrecU  Hut,  alas,  some  of 
th«*  chiblriMi  have  never  s«s*n  a wal4*rfall  nor  even  a pic- 
tim.  ,)f  DU,..  'PI,,.  (,.,u.|„.|aH  description  most  pndmbl.v 

’■alls  up  in  tbeir  minds  a pictun*  nf  sometbinn  tbat  diK's 
|•‘'t  exist  in  tbe  univers«>.  lie  cannot  |4ive  ris<*  to  correct 
•d‘"a.s  Df  Niajrjjru  'n,  (ludr  minds,  b(*caus<*  of  the  fact  that 
‘‘.v  have  no  pitwious  knowtiMl|;(‘  with  which  to  nswH'iate 

•uh  des4  ription. 

Hen.  V4',.  Hiiw  that  the  cbildivn  who  had  no  pn'vious 
.^a  isi  hi,., la  Id  r,.a|a„|,l  to  tbe  description  and  assimilate 
»oul,t  not  possibly  f»>rm  c»>rn‘ct  i<leas  of  Niapira; 
ll  **  ''ho  bad  limitiKl  |;rou|»s  of  ndatod  ideas  form«sl 
concept io, IN  of  Niagara,  while  those*  who  |s»s- 

•dea.^  **”*“’^'*’'  «p|M*r<‘<*ptiv<*  mass«‘s  of  corresisuidini; 
^.^•as  fornuHl  ieb*us  of  Niagara  tbat  we*n*  practically  «*or- 


•S'l  ,^*'**’  ****^‘’'  a mis<>r,  a Isttanist,  ami  an  artist, 

luornini;  f(»r  a stroll  thnuiirh  a 
*'•>»  th'^f'a*'^  *'*'***’  "**'’’**  elotliHl  in  lN>autifuI  wild  How- 
Idodn^lj  i*  *****  *^**'  " **'‘*^'*  delicate*  esleirs.  Tbe  miser 

natii''.  **'''^***'****  **^  *****  N.vstem  ami  be*auly  which  e*xist 
’■•dtivut^i  *'*****^'*'*'**'’'^  ***“*  '*'*  sbemld  Is*  un- 

**'*'•*  Isit***  • '*'**  ******  **  ***  '*■  "'“**‘’**  eleellars  anel  ce*nts. 
*yst,.|u  ”*'1"*'.  ****’'*’  •l‘•we*r  aiiel  plant  a |mrl  of  a 

’'lassify  *r*  ***^  ***  *“**-’'*^',  >*e>  lie*  lM*|{ins  fe)  pluck  and 
“iary  |****^ly,  the*  artist  Is  ce)ne'e*rnesl  with  no  isvu* 

•ntlfl,  meslitntleins.  11,*  Nes*s  eenl.v  the  Is'au* 

.'i 
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jiiHt  put  it  down  that  he*  thinka  athlclica.  Olaierve  * 
man  who  gloata  in  induljp'ncv  and  rwt  ammntl  ibal 
huM  aimilar  idpala.  Or  note  a [NTMin  »'ho  dHighi* 
dmla  of  charity,  and  know  that  hia  thoughta  an-  aliroi*’ 
tic.  In  the  outer  world  then*  an*  thierea,  and  niurJ*^ 
era,  and  liara,  and  dec<*ivera,  and  la*nefactora,  awl  h«*ro^ 
and  iNitriota;  and  juat  auch  of  Ihcw*  adll  Hod  hal|n»*^  '* 
Un*  mind  aa  have  n*lativea  then*.  Thia,  then. 
nn-emity  for  pn)|a*r  ld«*nla  in  the  mind— idcala  in 
mony  with  loyalty  and  luilriotiam  and  ererr  «><Ikt  P^' 
vate  and  public  virtue — ideala  at  variance  with  vi<^  '• 
ita  fonna.  .Many  |tnn*nla  make  the  aad  miaUke  **f 
mitlinft  their  childn'n  to  "aow  wild  «aita”  mhih* 
young,  in  the  lielief  that  they  can  lhni«'  off  tbecfl«^|*  ^ 
will  in  maturer  yeam.  Imptawhle!  Jual  aa  I.*'*.*'  ^ 
la*tii  could  not  waah  the  hhaal  fn»m  bawla 
lavn  atailinl  with  miinler,  juat  ao  dilBcuIl  »a  i<  •**  ^ 
fn»in  the  mind  low  ideala  that  have  found 
In  youth.  Thnuighout  life  they  «'ill  n-main  tn 
or  leapirr  extent,  tending  all  the  while  to  dra^  ^ 
aeawir  down  U»  their  level,  and  thiia  keeping  "P 
linual  warfare  with  the  rooir  elevated  ulmla  • 
have  found  an  abiding  place  in  the  aaroe  mind^ 
cannot  be(|ueath  a la*tter  legacy  U*  their  rh* 
right  moral  atandanla.  ^ ^ 1'^ 

tlranletl  that  a penam  acta  »»ul  lb** 
with  a iniwl  well  guanled  by  nH»ral  apl’er^*  j^iigrn'^ 

It  atill  remaina  for  moralilr  l«  !*•  aeddnl  i** 


- ijiJK'’ 

U'e  have  Itwiwn  aome  paal  ja-piple  who  a 


little  berauae  of  the  narrowwaai  of  their  "*rj*|^»y* 
Awl  while  we  feel  that  moral  purjaiae  ahon  g** 

mary  in  every  mind,  yet,  in  orvler  that  ^ 
may  etmie,  there  ah«>uld  la*  an  ewll*^  ^ 
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tual  thouf^ht  );n>u|)H  in  vyvry  mind,  KulKinlinnUHl  t<>  the 
•*>0^1  on(>H.  Ami  h«*rt»  w»*  imikh  into  tin*  proving*  of  the 
'•phool.p()om. 

Then*  iH  no  mon*  inton'Miing  pljiuM*  of  nohool  hi»t<»ry 
^»n  thnt  marki**!  liy  tho  projj**<*H»<  of  ap|M*rroptioii.  Fifty 
ajjo  the  ctirriruium  wan  very  narr«»w.  Tonlay  it  in 
TaruHl,  ami  in  cl(*Ntin«Ml  to  iMvome  ntiil  l»n>a«ler.  Our 
•*Jocator>*  liuve  ol)w*n-nl  life  iMK'oininK  mon*  ntmplex 
year.  New  pn)bl(‘mH — pnihleiiiK  t hat  our  fat  hem 
••al  forefatlu'm  never  (In'iimnl  of — atieh  an  inteniational 
••^‘itrntinn.  immiftnition,  lalM)r  unionn,  an<l  a hont  of 
'‘^••rn,  ronfmnt  the  riKinj;  jpaieniUon.  Thin  principle  of 
*Pp«*rreptiun  han  made  plain  the  nm*nnity  of  enInritinK 
**  nirriculum  of  the  nchimln  in  onler  to  (it  the  mindn  of 
'*  PupiU  to  rop<*  with  tiuta*  pnihlemn.  Fill  the  mind 
'^’*h  correct  Idean  of  thi>ni*  thin|p«  and  it  will  know  how  to 
^’^Pph*  with  them  nucc<*MMfutly. 

^ - ot  only  han  the  application  of  thin  principle  given  un 
^ fooil  m„j  vnri«*«i  curriculum,  Imt  it  han  nlno  hmught 
*****  chn«»n  in  the  nchcM)ln.  Our  gmde<l  nchool  nyn- 
**  *''**•**  npplinl  nppem'plion.  Thin  n>-nt<*Tn 
* out  of  the  nive:«iity  for  having  the  ntudim  no  nr 
**'*"*^'*  ni'rve  an  a ntepping  ntone  to 
^jj^^******^  higher  hmnch  of  ntiidy.  The  name  principle 
'‘*>ouM*'*^**  *•*  •*  pn>|a«rly  nrmngi*<l  lawik.  Kach  l«*wa*n 
' P*^’I>nn*  the  mind  for  what  in  to  f«dh»w.  One  can* 
**  prohlem  in  the  neventh  lamk  of  geometry 
*^d  ^”'**^^**8  ''hat  han  gone  la>fon*:  neithiT  can  he 

***^*omnr*^'^*  **’’^*^>out  la'lng  ncipiaintisl  with  I^tin 

**^‘niP*^**''**  "***”**‘*  alwnyn  make  tint*  «if  thin  principle  in 
*****  at  th^  •*’nnon.  Thin  nhould  In*  done  hy  tM)inting 
* clone  of  i>m«h  lennon  the  |Mdntn  of  ndation  he* 
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twwn  tho  Ies«on  just  iliscusRod  and  the  next  sucmiliK 
I<*y«on.  Cortainly  ho  Hhould  call  attention  to  enough 
poinfH  of  rowtnhlanco  to  Ktiinnlato  tho  pupil'g  interest- 
Also  at  the  iM'ginning  of  ejich  new  lesson  a few  <jn<*stioO* 
on  the  previotis  lesson  are  in  order— just  enough  to  inak* 
sure  that  the  child  st^es  tJu*  connection. 

When  moral  and  intellectual  influenc<-s  have  n-aJiX^ 
their  mission  in  the  mind,  it  is  tittt*d  to  associate  wit-h* 
and  apprc‘cinte  that  which  is  higlu-st  and  best  in 
vari(*<l  8phen*s  of  human  activity  and  experience- 
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MOTHER  SAUVAGE 

(Tntnntateii  from  the  French  of  Maupawwnt  hy  S.  .1.  Huaketh.) 


I. 


^ liad  not  lM*en  buck  to  Vin'lofjnc  for  ywint.  1 

*^tunu*<l  then;  for  n hunt  in  the  autumn,  with  my  friend 
^f'ul,  who  lunl  at  last  rehiiilt  hia  chateau,  wliich  had 
deatr«>y(>(l  hy  tlie  Prussiana. 

I waa  very  fond  of  tliat  country.  Th(*re  are  aoine  de- 
'Rhtful  cornera  of  tlie  world  wliich  are  extremely  attrac- 
to  the  eyea.  Thoa»*  of  ua  who  are  fond  of  country 
keep  tender  recollectiona  of  c(*rtain  ajirinpt,  w(hh1h, 
P^'^la  and  hilla  which  we  have  often  atam  and  which  are 
connected  with  happy  eventa. 

I Waa  walkiii);  aloii};,  lijtht  aa  a piat,  lookinj;  at  my 
dojja  trackiiiK  la'fon'  me.  Serval,  a hundnsl  metera 
fight,  waa  heating  up  a Ih'ld  of  lucern.  I wi*nt 
^Uhtl  the  clump  of  huahea  which  fornunl  the  limit  of 
^(aala  and  atiw  a cottage  in  ruina. 
tint  I recalhal  it  auch  aa  I had  ai*«*n  it  the  laat 

fro*  '**  neat,  covenal  with  vinca,  with  fowla  in 

With*  d«air.  What,  ia  more  aad  than  a houae,  dead, 
j "keleton  atamling,  dilapidatial,  ainiater? 
dri  ^”**'‘*^  ’****‘*  **a>t,  a good  woman  had  given  me  to 
*^*i»l*th**  *'**'”**  wine  in  there  on  a day  of  gr<*at  fatigue, 
Pant  ***^  ^'f'al  had  told  me  then  the  atory  of  ita  occu- 
the  ‘dd  laiacher,  had  lM><*n  killinl  hy 

^ taU **h*^****'*''  '*'**’'  * **'‘d  f“f»'‘*fl.V,  waa 

I ^'dlow,  who  waa  (M|ually  reganhal  aa  a fero- 
Wn*  gjune.  Their  name  waa  “Kauvage.” 

at  a name  or  a nickname? 
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I hailed  Serval.  lie  came  with  long  strides. 

I asked  him : 

“What  has  k^come  of  the  p(?ople  tliere?” 

And  he  told  me  this  story. 

II. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  young  Sauvage,  who 
then  thirty-three  years  old,  enlisted,  leaving  his  molher 
alone  at  home.  People  didn’t  pity  the  old  woman  niuch> 
because  she  had  money,  they  knew. 

She  remained  there  all  alone  in  that  isolated  house  eo 
far  from  tlie  village,  on  the  edg<?  of  tlie  woods.  She 
not  afraid,  however,  being  of  the  winie  race  ais  her  nieo* 
folks,  a rough  old  woman,  tall  and  thin,  who  did  notoft**® 
laugh,  and  with  whom  iH*oi>le  never  jested.  lt«*sid«®> 
country  women  scarcely  ever  laugh  anyway.  That 
hmgs  to  the  men!  Tin*  women  an*  Ka4l  and  narro^' 
minded,  lending  a mournful  and  doleful  life.  The 
ant  t4ik(‘s  a little  noisy  gayety  at  the  tavern,  but  his  com- 
panion remains  s(?rious  with  a constantly  severe 
nanc<\  The  muscles  of  their  face's  have*  never  b’***" 
the  movements  of  tnught(‘r. 

.Mother  Sauvage*  e'ontinue*el  he*r  einlinary  ‘‘*****^***^j,^ 
he*r  e-ottage*,  whie  h was  sesm  ee)ven*el  by  the  snows-  ^ 
woulel  go  to  the  village*  once  a wevk  to  buy  brcael  an^^^ 
little  me*nt;  the*n  she*  woulel  n*lunj  to  her  e^bin-  " 
we»lve*H  we*re  s|M)ke>n  e)f,  she  woulel  e*nrry  the  ga"  '’** 

Ime  k,  her  sem’s  gun,  rusty,  with  the*  butt-end  worn  b.c^ 
rubbing  eif  the*  hnnel ; and  she  was  a curious 
tall,  a little  ste)o|M>e1,  walking  with  slow  strides  * 
the*  snow,  the  barn*!  of  her  gun  pn*je*cting  |,ef 

black  e*np  which  e'ovensl  her  he*nel  ami  impeioo®* 
white  hair,  which  ne)  eme  hael  e»ve*r  se*<*n. 
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^ne  day  the  Prussians  came.  They  were  distributed 
®®on}r  the  inhahita.nts,  accordinj?  to  the  fortune  and  re- 
sources of  eacli.  The  old  woman,  who  was  known  to  be 
**'ch,  had  four  of  them. 

T’hese  werti  four  bij;  fellows  with  light  beanl,  blue 
oyes,  who  had  kept  fat  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  which  they 
^ud  already  endured,  and  goo<l-naturetl,  too,  although  in 
^ oonquere<i  country.  Alone  with  this  old  woman,  they 
showed  tliemselves  full  of  kind  attentions  for  her,  saving 
as  much  as  they  could,  fatigue  and  expenses.  On 
’^old,  snowy  mornings  all  four  of  them  could  be  seen 
'^hinjT  around  the  well  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  bathing 
fresi,  ^vater  their  white  and  rosy  bodi(‘s,  while 
father  Sauvage  was  hustling  around  i>reparing  the  soup, 
terwards,  they  coiild  bi^  8(>en  cleaning  the  kitchen,  rub- 
the  stone  floor,  cutting  the  wood,  pc'eling  the  imta- 
’ ^’ashing  the  linen,  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work  almut 


® hou.se,  just  like  four  good  sons  an)und  their  mother. 

woman  was  thinking  all  the  time  of  her 
th'  thin,  with  a crooked  nose,  brown  eyes,  and 

Sola-  I'iVery  day  she  woiihl  ask  of  each  of  the 

^^^•rs  instalhsl  at  her  fireside: 

is?  know  where  the  tw<‘nty-third  b'ccuich  regiment 

-p.  '»  it.” 

^ould  answer:  “Don’t  know;  don’t  know  at  all.” 
had  '**'*^*^*^'’'’**ii**K  iu'i*  trouhle  and  anxiety,  because  they 
littlo"'*!^*'***T’  home,  they  showed  her  a thousand 

them  And,  besides,  she  became  <piite  fond  of 

hatriotio^'  t*’**  peasants  scarcely  have 

hatri'd;  that  belongs  to  the  ui>per  clns8(>a. 

'vould  say,  s])eaking  of  the 
“Tho  ^<ig'‘d  at  mother  Sauvage’s: 

””r  fellows  hav«>  found  a gcnsl  place.” 


Tiik  ^VAKK  Fokest  Stedent 

Well,  one  niorninjf,  when  the  old  woman  waa  alone  a* 
home,  she  sjiw  at  a distance  in  the  plain  a man  <‘omiD^J 
towards  her  oottaj,^*.  Soon  she  re<-0}jniz<*d  him  a»  tbc| 
country  postman.  He  appronetuHl  tiie  cottaj^*  and  I 
her  a fohhnl  pjiper,  and  she  drew  from  her  case  the  spcf" 
fades  which  she  u.sed  for  s<«winf;;  then  she  read : 

“ Sauv«Ke,  Uiis  letter  ia  to  l)rinj{  yon  iiad  news.  Vo«r  s)«  1 

N ictor  waa  killed  yesterday  by  a cannon  ball,  which  cut  him  in  twa 
was  near  him,  Beeing  I waa  a member  of  the  same  company,  and  he  ha**  .-j 
tol<l  me  to  send  notice  to  you  in  case  he  should  haec  any  liad  lock. 

" I took  from  hia  pocket  his  watch  to  bring  it  Imck  to  you  wheo 
war  is  ended. 

•'  Re8i)ectfully  yours,  CasAiaa  Kito»,  , 

" Private  <)f  the  twenty-third  field  regin»<ol- 

The  letter  was  three  weeks  ohl. 

Hhe  didn’t  wwp.  She  reinainet]  motionless,  so 
whelmwl,  Htui>ene<I,  that  as  yet  she  ilid  not  suffer.  7 

thought:  “Now  Victor’s  killetl.”  Then,  little  by  tf- 

the  tears  cam«‘  in  her  eyes,  and  jn-ief  invadetl  her  h*"^^  - 
Ideas  came  to  her  one  hy  one.  fright ful,  torturing-  , 

would  never  aj^uin  embrace  him,  her  son,  never, 
mon*!  The  constahles  had  kille<I  tJie  father, 

sians  had  kilh'd  the  son lie  had  Us-n  cut 

by  a cannon-ball.  .\inl  it  seenuHl  to  her  that  t'b** 
the  whole  thing,  the  horrible  thing:  his  head 
eyj-s  o|s‘n,  while  he  bit  tin*  end  of  his  ln*avy 
he  wjis  acctistom(‘<l  to  do  in  his  angrj'  momenta- 
W’hat  have  they  done  with  his  Issly,  then? 
they  had  brought  luick  to  her  her  son,  as  they  had  bn 
iMick  her  hnsluind  with  a bullet  In  the  middle  of 
hi*nd.  ^ 

Kilt  she  lieanl  a sound  of  volc<>s.  It  was  the  iiiJ 
who  wen*  n*turning  fnun  the  village.  ‘^*.**jjyVi‘^ 
the  letter  in  her  |M>cket  and  n*<’<*iv«sl  them  <1**** 
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her  ordinary  countemiuco,  having  Itud  time  to  wipe  her 
eyes. 

'They  all  four  were  laughing,  tlelighted,  for  they  were 
bringing  in  a tine  rabbit,  and  they  made  ai  sign  to  the  old 
''email  that  tliey  were  going  to  (‘at  sometliing  good. 

Shi;  set  to  work  all  at  once  to  pniinin;  the  breakfast; 
when  she  had  to  kill  the  rabbit  her  hwirt  faibnl  her. 
And  yot,  she  had  kill(*d  rabbits  before.  Oiu;  of  the  sol- 
'ers  kilbnl  it  by  a blow  behind  the  (‘urs. 

" hen  the  rabbit  was  dmid,  she  drew  out  the  rt*d  body 
fern  the  skin;  but  the  sight  of  the  blood  which  she 
ndletl,  which  covi'nal  her  hands,  lukewarm  blo<Ml, 
fro'^  * ‘'he  felt  g(‘t  (;old  and  cojigulate,  made  h(*r  tremble 
•n  head  to  fiait;  and  she  kept  on  s(H‘ing  her  tall  son 
in  two. 

^Sh(!  sent(‘d  hers<‘lf  at  the  table  with  h(*r  Prussians,  but 
nven  a mouthful.  Th(*y  dijvoured  the 
"’ithout  fMiying  any  attention  to  h(‘r.  Slu*  bniked 
^*1  aide-glanc(*,  without,  spi'aking,  devidoping 

(lift  was  so  uninovisl  that  thev 

not  notice  anything. 

niid  ”*****'  • “i  <lo  not  (;ven  know  your  names, 

Onde'  ^ nionth  that  w(>  have  bisu)  togeth(*r.”  They 
h>ld  "’itinnit  difllculty,  what  she  wisluHl,  and 

liade  t)**'  '*'*"*’'‘*‘  "i'init  was  not  (‘iiough  for  her;  she 
their  f **”\"*‘'^'*  thi'in  on  a paper  with  the  address  of 
‘'Os**  Hh,?**  nnd  placing  her  siM‘ctncl(*s  on  her  Inrgi; 
’ho  l(>af  * ii*i»'  nnfamiliar  writing,  then  foldisl 
^old  her**''**«^**'*^  over  the  letti'r  which 


Wh 


of  the  death  of  h(‘r  son. 


“I  nt»  endisl  sh(‘  said  to  the  men: 

’hey  I'rlng  up  sonu*  hav  into  the  loft  where 


nutoinml  to  sleep. 
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They  were  astoiiisliHl  at  this  work;  she  explained  to 
tliein  that  they  would  be  h^ss  cold,  and  they  assisted  her- 
T hey  filled  the  loft  with  bundles  of  hay,  even  to  the  roof? 
thus  makiii};  a larjje  room  with  four  walls  of  hay,  war® 
and  o<lorous,  where  (hey  would  sleep  finely. 

.\t  dinner,  one  of  tluun  was  tin(*asy  on  seeing  tba* 
mother  Sauvage  still  did  not  eat.  She  affirmed  that  ^'he 
was  sufTering  with  eranij).  Then  she  lighted  a good 
to  wmrm  herself  and  the  four  (lermans  went  up  stairs  io^® 
(heir  loft  by  the  ladder,  which  they  use<l  every  evening- 

Ar  soon  as  the  tnip-d(M)r  was  elos<*d.  (he  old  won®® 
took  away  the  lad<ler,  open<*<l  without  noise  the  out-*''^* 
door,  and  then  got  some  bundles  of  straw  and  fill<^ 
kitchen  with  tJjem.  She  went  bnn>foo(e<l,  in  (he  sno*’’ 
so  softly  (hat  one  couhl  not  hear  anything.  From  tit^^ 
t*>  (ime  she  heard  the  sonorous  and  irregular  snorioj!* 
the  four  sb'eping  soldiers. 

When  she  judgeil  her  preparations  sufficient,  she 
into  the  fireplace  one  of  (he  bundles,  and  when 
blar.ing  she  scntteml  it  on  (he  others,  (hen  went 
and  lookfHl.  In  a few  se<‘onds  a vivid  light 
all  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  (hen  this  l>eramo  a 
fill  furnace,  a gigantic  burning  oven,  the  gleam  of  * 
burst  thmiigh  the  narrow  window  and  threw  on  th<*  ^ 
a bright  my. 

Then  a gn“nt  cry  came  from  tin  , 

hous<*,  after  that  then*  was  a clamor  of  hiinm** 

hcnr(-n*ndlng  apiM>nls  of  agony  and  of  terror.  jj,,* 

(mp-door  falling  in.  a whirlwind  of  fire  darted  i^^ 

loft,  pierci>d  the  straw  niof,  and  leais**!  ia**^  ia 

an  ininietiM*  lliiniing  torch.  The  whole  house 

(lames.  ..rsel*' 

♦ ihe  / 

Nothing  mon*  could  Im*  heanl  within  cxccp 
ling  of  the  fin*,  tin*  crackling  »*f  walls,  and  (he 
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upper  port 
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beams.  All  at  once  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  burning 
framework  of  the  cottager  sent  forth  into  the  air,  in  the 
midst  of  a cloud  of  smoke,  a largi*  phune  of  sparks. 

The  c'ountry,  white  with  snow,  lighUnl  up  by  the  tin*, 
shone  like  a shwit  of  silver  tint(*<l  with  r(*«l. 

In  the  distance  a ladl  Ix'gan  to  ring. 

Ohl  mother  Sauvage  r(‘inain(‘d  standing,  in  front  «»f  her 
*mined  house,  armed  with  her  son’s  gun,  fniring  lest  one 
•^f  the  men  should  (*8cape. 

''  hen  she  sjiw  that  all  was  over  she  threw  her  gun  into 
fhe  fire.  A n*|X)rt  r(>sound(Hl. 

I*eople  arrived,  peasants  and  Prussians. 

They  found  the  old  woman  s(‘at(Hl  on  the  trunk  of  a 
lH*ai*ef\il  and  content. 

Uornmn  ofllc«*r,  who  spok(*  l<'reneh  as  well  as  a 
* *^nchman,  asknl  her : 

“When*  an*  your  soldiers?” 
n*  stn*teh(*<l  out  h(*r  tliln  arm  towards  the  nnl  mass 

fir»*  which  was  dying  a wav,  and  said  with  a stnmg 

voice. 

In  th(*re !” 

T'l 

|e  p4><)p|c  entwded  around  her.  The  Prussian  aske«l : 
‘low  did  the  (In*  catch?” 

I^be  answi'n*!! : 

I s^'t  it  on  fire  ” 

T*1  1 . * 

““f  i»elleve  hm*,  Imt  thought  that  (he  disaster 
‘'I’owd'*!***'"*'  Th(*n.  as  all  (he  isniplc 

I^’otn  i***  !^**‘**“"^  b(>r  ami  listened  to  h(*r,  she*  (old  (he  story 
*be  last^***'*'**^  **”*'’  *''*”’**  *'**'  arrival  of  (he  letter  u]*  tc 

boils,!”  ul"’'  *****  '*“*’*  "’b<»  had  lM'<*n  biirnnl  with  her 

felt  , **'  *****  forg«*f  one  detail  of  what  she  had 
''•bat  she**."*  done. 

I'^Pers!'  ”^**1  *I“mh<sl,  she  dn*w  fnnn  her  pocket  twe 
””**•  *’*  “’’'lor  to  dlsf Ingush  (hem  by  the  last 
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^lcuni.s  of  fire,  she  uj'u.iu  fitted  on  her  glasses,  and  th®® 
said,  showing  the  one:  “That,  that’s  Victors  deatJi-” 
Showing  the  other,  she  addt*d,  i)ointing  out  the  red  ruio® 
with  a nod,  “That,  that’s  (heir  names  so  that  you  t"®® 
writ<‘  to  their  {K*oi)le.”  She  quietly  handed  the  whit® 
shcMit  to  tii(!  officer  and  said  : 

“You  will  writ<!  how  it  happeiuHl,  and  tell  their  reU' 
tiv»*s  that  it  is  I who  did  that,  Victoire  Simon  Sjiuvag®* 
I>on’t  forget  it.” 

T1h‘  officer  cried  out  some  onlers  in  (Jennan. 
s<-i7.<>d  her  and  threw  her  agjiinst  the  walls  of  her  hoos®’ 
which  were  still  warm.  Th<*n  twelve  men  arranged  th®®* 
s<‘lves  quickly  opposite  her,  at  a distaniv  of  twenty  ®'^ 
tn*s.  She  did  not  move  at  all.  She  understood; 
waitisl. 

Tin*  (»fficer  shouttsl  some  onlers;  a long  report  of 
imiiusliately  followinl.  ^ 

The  old  woman  did  not  fall.  She  sjink  down  j"®* 
if  her  h^gs  had  Imhui  cut  ofT.  ^ 

The  Prussian  offi<-er  appnmched  her.  She  wiw* 
cut  in  two,  and  in  her  (‘lenclnsl  hand  she  was  still  hoh 
her  letter,  hathni  in  lihsMl. 

••  • • • • • *.i 

r I:!®** 

.\s  for  me,  I thought  of  the  mothers  of  the  ,j,e 

fellows  who  had  Imhui  hunuHl  up  In  there,  and  ‘ 
atrocious  heroism  of  that  other  nmther  who  had  ls'»’ 

Jigalnst  that  wall.  th® 

.\n«l  I picked  up  a little  stone  still  blacken 
fire. 
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ONLY  A PICTURE 

BY  W.  K.  M. 


Only  a time-worn  picture 
To  remind  me  of  the  pant, 

To  bring  back  sweet  remembrances 
That  sball  forever  last. 

It  allows  the  same  sweet  girlish  face, 
The  mass  of  gobb'n  hair, 

The  same  dark  eyes  of  mystery 
That  made  her  look  so  fair. 

No  dashing  city  maid  1 love; 

No  ruddy  country  lass; 

Hut  I’ll  always  love  that  picture 
That  reminds  me  of  the  past. 

Although  she’s  far  away,  I’m  sure 
Hhe’d  love  me  now  if  she 
•lust  knew  how  big  a dilTerence 
That  picture  maki's  to  me. 
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A VISIT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


■v  c.  M.ouvn,  'lu. 


I<nnt  HUinnuT  I had  tho  plmiMuro  of  walking  ihroo^  * 
National  (’omotorj*,  in  m.v  homo  (own.  in  c<»ro|wnv  »■•** 
rugp*<l  old  votoran  of  (In*  Civil  War. 

If  thon*  won*  hiddon  in  my  h«*artany  lrar»*of  p"**  ^ 
or  animofiity  toivanla  (ho  m«*n  agninat  mhoro  my 
fathopN  fought,  thoy  ilopartcd  aa  I rntorod  ihal  »***’ 

"P«*- 

Paaaing  through  a h<iivy  inm  gatr  wr  raror  to  ^ 

ing  plan*  of  thn*o  thoiiaand  Northom  dr«d. 

moniimonta  or  matly  rradloa  fllhal  with  i*rrtiy 

markod  tho  gmvoa:  only  plain,  litllo  *’''*‘*^****!j^f  tk^ 

tidy  mounda  ahadnl  by  floworing  horba,  tho  ib^ 

loving  lalmr  of  fond  rolallvoa,  grrotial  U»o  cyo.  J ^ 

nad,  grorn  graaa  ami  many  trr«^  tho 

(bal.  Krorything  waa  almplo.  and  It 

which  raat  auch  a charm  over  tho  whole  place.  * 

it  an  beautiful.  In  tho  topmoal  branch  of  a * 

(Mk.  a m<H*king  blnl  aoftly  trilled.  Ibmealh  jry^ 

thraaher  anaweml  in  a aiilalueil  voice.  ^ *** 

omi  wall  a bliio-blr»!  atop|aal  In  her  aca 

add  her  clear,  aweel  note.  Then  a H*  ^ 

- -irert  ^1 


from  the  away  up  In  a magnolia  trre,  p^  ^ ^ 
aoni  in  mellow  atraina.  F.verylhing  a^  haat.’^ 
ami  even  the  buaa  of  a bee,  |iawing  " hinla.  _ 


harmoniied  with  the  evening  chorua  nf 

•L  I .ti  Intef*^  . to 


We  wamlerefi  di*wn  the  walk  * ***  ^**^ 
n old  gentleman  a veritable  blatory.^ 


the  old  gentleman  „ Iiai 

know  about  the  war  betaeeo  the  .|||  iva*- 

we  came  to  a atone  marked : < •!’* 
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fantry.  Nmiu*  unknown.”  “lion*  is  soniothini;  to  think 
•hout  I nuim*«l,  as  I sat  ilown  on  tho  uniss  opjMwito  the 
an»i  nllowiHl  my  imn^^ination  to  tnke  eoinplete  eon- 
of  me.  "lien*  is  this  soldier,”  thought  I,  “unknown, 
®®elaimn|,  unloveil,  lyinj;  hen*  in  a stranp*  land.  I’ossi- 
he  was  a pnimisiti);  lM)y  «)f  ei)(hU*en,  the  pride  of  a 
ather  H h«*art,  the  ohjeet  »)f  a mother’s  undyinj;  love,  llis 
gantry  enlh**!  for  arms  and  he  volunt4*<*nHl  to  fluht. 
a«inj;  his  mother  tenderly,  and  n*<*eivinK  a ‘disl  bless 

th  *******  “'****  ****^''  ^**‘*"‘  father,  he  s«*t  out  to  try 

’ unknown  fortunes  <»f  war. 

kav’  **  ****  *’‘‘unsylvania  farm,  two  lovinjj  old  |mn*nts 
'Ujj  h(*anl  nothin);  fnuu  tln*ir  ts>y,  anxiously  seanne<I 
•m  *****''*^  lulls*  that  they  miRlit  s<><*  his  name 

a’uundnl.  enptun*4l  or  kill<*<l;  but  wtu*n  they 
!*•  the  lint  of  thcsM*  killisl.  the  old  mother  would 


’’ame 

alw 


1‘fUsi'**  down  and  w«s*p,  while  tlu*  father  would 

t„  *'*****  ^’’*"11  his  elu'<*k  and  with  husky  v<iie<*,  po  out 
eriiJi**  *'***  **'*'^‘'*  u*’  'l'»Ks.  Finally  the  old  man 

luH  th?*  *"  l•l'‘«u^nliHb  ainiinst  tin*  eruel  lot  that  was  his, 
hnl  ?'****'  '’  that  teiiaeity  whieh  only  moth- 

'•^uui,?*  ’ *"  ****'  *“*1**'  ‘I*'.'*  u<a»'‘  day,  her  dnrlini; 

'f»in  win*****  *)”*  **’  *'*••11  ul  length,  she,  tisi.'ptve  up  to  the 
I I' ate,  and  ilinl  of  a bniken  heart.” 

l*ani„n  |u*iat  aniusi*d  fnuu  mv  n*verie  bv  niv  mm- 

"-■■'.i'nv::-,!;"!'!'''"""  an  inten*stini;  eonversation  mdth 
*”  lUAk  * lu'*'ia>r,  deeided  that  it  was  time  for  us 
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TO  THE  OCEAN 

BY  J.  AND  W. 

IJ(*atinjf,  l)oatinjj  nev(‘r  coaHing, 
IJmiks  the  wave  along  the  shore; 
And  I stand  and  list  in  silence 
To  its  deaf(*ning,  maddening  roar. 

Fain  I’d  stop  thy  c(*as(‘less  iK'ating — 
Stoi)  thy  mad  rush  toward  the  shore. 
That  I might,  for  one  still  moment, 
Fe<‘l  the  silence  1 adon*. 

Wilt  thon  move  on  all  nnh(‘<Hling, 

On  and  on  in  eens<'less  noise. 

While  I stand  Is'fore  thee  pleading. 
Stand  and  watch  l/»  S4*e  th(s*  paiiw? 

O,  thon  ocean,  mighty  worker! 

O,  thou  blue,  unceasing  wa%*el 
Men  may  stop  and  rest  and  slumlwr, 

Ibit  to  action  thou’rt  a slave. 

Tlu*ii  move  onward  dark  blue  o<*<’an. 

In  thy  mad  rush  towanls  the  main? 
Ix*t  thy  billows  do  tiieir  jKirf  ion. 

Ii«*t  them  riH<‘  and  fall  and  strain. 

% 

I/‘t  thv  iiianv  laden  v**sw1h 
• * 

Kide  and  bmist  thy  subtle  waves, 

Ii«*t  them  with  thy  billows  wn'stle, 

Ib*ar  them  o’er  thy  silent  cavra. 


With  thy  mill  ion  tiny  feet, 
Teach  to  me  thy  hidden  moral, 

Let  me  h^arn  tliy  mimic  sweet. 

T<‘ach  me  by  thy  ceasedeas  motion, 
In  my  task  to  hci  not  slow, 

I.«et  me  catch  the  inspiration 
Of  thy  music  i^re  T ro. 
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JOE  CLARK 


BV  R.  L.  m’mILLAM,  ’0». 


Joe  C:iark,  a l)ifr  grcany-factMl  African,  over  six  f*-^ 
tall,  with  uusually  broad  shoulders  and  well  muscled 
limbs,  was  thought  to  Ik*  the  most  desjM'raite  convict  od 
Mr.  (i(‘or}r(;  Stevens’  turi)entine  farm,  in  Uie  soulhero 
part  of  .Manat e<>  County,  Florida.  .Mr.  Stevens,  on 
count  of  the  .scarcity  of  labor,  had  lak(‘n  the  State  i-o"' 
victs  t4»  work,  lie  would  have  },dadly  left  J(k*  Clark  in 
the  Stat<‘  iK'iiitentiary,  as  the  latter’s  name  had  spn*!*^ 
over  Florida  as  an  inhuman  desiienulo,  hut  when  a 
works  the  convicts,  he  must  fak(?  them  all— men,  woine® 
and  childn*!!. 

Stevens  had  workcsl  the  convicts  for  alsuit  two  month** 


instead  of  life-time. 

One  Sunday  ev«‘ninf;  about  dark  Sf4*ven.s  lH*anl 
lire  down  about  the  st(»cka«le  when*  tin*  «onvic 
kept.  He  w'izni  his  n*votver.  hurri<sl  over  1<*  n 
man’s  houw*,  and  tin*  two  men  nislusl  towanl  th' 
ade  to  tind  the  cause  (if  tin*  sluMilin;'.  -lust  lK*for 
inj;  the  st(M’kad(*  nat<*,  they  alnutst  sliimbbsl  «• 


.lOK  (’l>AUK 
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tnot  hole  in  the  tall  plank  fenc(?,  Stevens  and  his  woods- 
nian  were  in  a right  dangerous  position,  hut  they  knew 
that  one  of  them  could  kill  (Mark  before  the  negro  could 
Possibly  shoot  them  both. 

doe,”  said  Stevens,  “what  right  have  you  to  carry  a 
^<^pon,  and  why  did  you  shoot  that  fellow?” 

Stevens,”  answ(*r(*d  (he  n(‘gro,  “1  has  Imhui  waitin’ 
1^**  see  dat  nigger  fur  liv(‘  y(*ars  and  most  of  de  time  I’se 
on  n'ady  fur  him  wid  a gun.  Dat  feller  gib  me  some 
teubie  in  (Georgia  and  tonight  he  wus  pryin’  aroun’  here 
•■yin  ter  git  ‘de  loop  on  nu;.’  ” 
doe  gave  up  his  w(‘aj)on  at  once,  and  with  howwl  hea<l 
••Ik*^!  in  front  of  th<*  two  iiumi  into  a room  where  he 
locked  up.  Stev(*ns  decided  (hat  it  was  best  for  all 
^nrties  interested  that  (he  ma(((‘r  he  dropj)ed  where  he 
^’•nd  it,  as  he  intend(‘d  doing  a “big  business”  (he  next 
^onth  and  he  mvded  ("^lark’s  labor  badly.  So  the  two 
on(^  l>nri«*d  (he  body  in  a secnd  jdace,  where  no 

‘ ^ould  notice  the  fn'.sh  dirt.  lOverything  starlcsl  off 
‘‘'••IJ^othly  the  next  morning. 

five*'^.^^* '*  **”  doing  Ixdter  than  it  had  done  in 

and  (he  convicts  wi're  working  mon*  than  had 
•*'’er>-  ^'Inrk  was  gid  t ing  more*  and  mon*  <lone 

^he  pi*  !'f’  ***''  most,  polite  and  humble  hand  on 

^*‘••1  ami  '"“i  iM'lcnn  (o  (rust  do(*  to  a gn*at  ex- 

teon'i  , ***  . ***''  latt(‘r  was  far  lu'hind  (he  line  coming 

C'?  il- 

at  <d>out  four  months  afl(*r  (he  “niggeV’  was 

fr!  “ii  *1'*‘  eonvicts,  except  doe,  had  n*- 

''"•^11  for  w*  t*  ^*'*''*'  ••’'<!  w<*r(*  ga(lu>ml  around  (he 

^■‘ts  faHt"*'  * **  • 'vaited  for  a few  minules  while  it 

‘^o**  co^*"**"  fe«*Iing  sun*  (hat  he  would  soon 

••••ng  arouml  (he  eorner  of  (In*  commissjjrv.  He 
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bcf^.in  to  feel  a little  impatient  as  all  the  hands  were 
ready  to  be  taken  to  supiK^r  and  Joe  was  not  to  be  seen. 
He  gave  the  wink  to  only  one  man,  the  night  watchman, 
so  as  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  and  the 
two  hurried  around  to  the  dog  house  and  turned  out  the 
hounds  which  rushed  out  uttering  their  dreadful  howls 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  bridge,  where  Joe  was  las* 
seen  the  dogs  were  loosed.  They  eagerly  sniffed  aboid 
until  old  “Jerry”  raised  his  head  and  put  forth  a mourn- 
ful howl  to  let  the  other  dogs  know  that  he  had  “struck.” 
and  the  four  full-blooded  Irish  blood-hounds  rushed  do^'  ® 
the  road  at  a terrific  gait  like  a raging  summer  cyclone- 
The  men  each  with  a Winchester  in  hand  followed  tl*^ 
dogs  as  fast  as  they  could.  A few  hundred  yards  in  front 
the  cry  of  a woman  was  heard. 

“Hy  dod,”  muttered  Stevens,  “that  is  Sallie’s  voice- 
The  two  men,  although  wejiry,  quickened  their  pwice,  whil‘d 
cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood  thick  upon  their  bro"®- 
As  they  dashed  around  a bend  in  the  road  they 
form  of  Sallie  Stevens  n'el  and  fall.  In  another  nioinont 
the  blood-thinsty  beasts  were  dragging  Clark  t® 
ground. 

“Sallie,  my  child,  are  ^oii  dead ? That  black  rascal  w * 
soon  get  his  reward,”  yelled  Stevens,  ns  he  and  the 
man  rais(Ml  their  guns  and  finnl;  lM)th  balls  pass'nr 
through  “Jerry”  and  entering  the  body  of  the  groanin 
African.  ^ 

“.Mr.  Stee — ” the  n(‘gro  erioil,  b.ut  his  wortls 
off  by  the  whistling  bullets.  The  other  dogs  frigbC® 
by  the  shooting,  lenpe<l  off  the  bo<ly  of  their  dying 
Sallie  Stevens  raised  upon  ln*r  elbows  out  of 
uneonseittus  sim‘11  and  screannHl  to  her  fafh<‘r: 

“Oh,  fatluTl  hav(>  you  kilbnl  Jo<*?  He  sovjhI 
There  is  the  man  who  struck  me,”  and  Stevens  no 
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the  lifeless  body  of  a strange  negro  about  ten  feet  away. 

“Mr.  Stevens,”  groaned  Joe,  who  was  not  quite  dead, 
but  whose  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away,  “I’s  gwine  to 
de  Lawd.  Case  I’s  a ‘pen  nigger’  don’t  put  me  in  hell. 
De  nigger” — Joe’s  voice  was  becoming  low  and  indis- 
tinct, “at  de  stockade,  wbut  I shot,  killed  my  ole  mammy. 
De  Lawd  ull  not  fergit — ” 

The  darky  could  speak  no  longer.  Ills  breath  was  com- 
‘Dg  quick  and  fast,  until  his  breathing  ceased.  Stevens 
^^ned  over  the  body  and  felt  for  the  heart,  llis  heart 
bad  8toppe<l  beating. 

Salh;  quickly  stole!  her  story.  How  she  was  attacked 
by  the  strange  negro  while  coming  from  a neighbor’s 
bouse_  Just  as  the  negro  prepared  to  strike  her  she 
®cj^ned,  and  saw  Joe  with  banjo  in  hand  rush  to  her 
^*a>8tance. 

Stevens  knew  the  rest.  “And  so  the  poor  fellow  went 
^t:k  to  the  woods  for  his  banjo,”  said  Stevens  as  he  drew 
his  handkerchief  and  wii)ed  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  work  at  the  still  the  next  day. 

It  was  a sad  but  beautiful  sight  to  see  those  convicts 
®*®ging  over  the  (had  body  of  the  best  workman  in  Man- 
atee County. 
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A Higher  Moral  III  111!  AlIKTicail  tln*n*  fXl***- 

Standarxl  for  ,„jjy  IMH'Ulilir  follop*  fViliL 

Wake  Foreft  * . .•  < i • t.ui  u'itb 

w<‘  an*  not  intiinaU'Iy  a<v|«ainf<*<l  »'»** 

innor  lift*  of  olln*r  collt'm*!*,  anti  flit*n*ft)n*  cannot  say  a^^^ 

thiiijr  |N‘n<t)nal  alMint  (h<*in,  Inif  it  is  onr  opinitm  that 

moral  stamlanl  of  onr  North  t’anilina  collcp^s 

raiH4‘<l  and  tIit*n*fon*  a iM'^inniii);  inatlc  ftiwani  the  Is 

m(*nt  of  the  nionils  of  onr  State  inasninch  as  **'!'**' 

lefje  HtinlentH  an*  to  Im*  tin*  lt*ath*rs  in  |M»litics,  n*lifr'‘’" 

evt*ry  <If*narttni*nt  in  tin*  fntnn*  lift*  t»f  onr  State. 

The  NtantI  taken  liy  men  with  the  stamp  of  " 
t*st  n{M>n  them  istinly  a call  to  tht*ir  .Mina  .>!«*<’*’ 
tint  mon*  mt*n  trm*  tt>  (Itsl  anti  their  ctinvictiona 
men  an*  now  in  tin*  halls  tif  the  I’nitt*;!  States  < 
thnt*  n|N>n  the  Sn|N*rit)r  (’onrt  lM*nch.  t«o 
twenty-tlvt*  in  tin*  Statt*  lA*nislatnn*  (ainl  ‘***J**"^j  „poD 
wt*  ctinltl  nann*),  with  tin*  stamp  of  Uake 
tht*m,  anti,  with  hanlly  a sin^lt*  exct*ption.  aH  a 
inn  111'*  ritlht.  What  tlts*s  all  this  nn’on.  jjj»ht 

tin*  tiltl  (’t»llt*n«*  must  t*vt*r  stainl  with  its  fan 
of  truth  anti  st*ntl  tint  mon*  nn*n  who  have  horn 
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tiooR  and  who  will  always  bo  found  on  tho  sido  of  rijjbt, 
“betwtH‘n  the  oppn'ssor  and  tho  oppn*s8(Hl.”  ^^ako  Lor- 
Pst  can  only  jyivo  to  tho  world  of  what  she  has,  and  we 
■tndonts  art*  to  ho  her  offering  at  tho  altai’s  of  hor  eonn- 
Tho  noooRsity  for  a hi^h  inonil  standard,  then,  is 
evident.  Wo  must  hare'  onr  hri'ast  to  tho  world  and 
fhallenjio  «)nr  oiUMny  to  striko.  Wo  nuist  oornn’t  some 
the  evils  that  exist  in  onr  oollop<‘s  and  an'  so  injurious 
t''  the  moral  life  of  snob  institutions.  Wo  may  sjHH'ify 
*om««  of  th(‘  evils  that.  pn*vail  in  Amorioan  oolloj^'s,  snoh 
eheatinjj  on  oxaminations;  s])on<linjj  Homotimos  entire 
**'Khta  anmnd  tin*  punhlin^  table,  and  oominn  out  next 
*^fty  with  hIh'pIoss  oyt's;  j'ivinj;  hours  jiftor  hours  over  to 
*^*^tnkon  Rpn't'H,  n'snltinj'  in  hhxMlshot  eyes;  loatlnj;  on- 
|in*  aftorn(M)ns  and  ovoniii}^  anmnd  tin'  ston's;  fmpiont- 
plar(>M  that  have  <lo^radin^  and  domondizinp  intln- 
and  alwayM  leave  hlaok  blots  on  (ho  m()nil  oharac- 
.Mon  of  Wake  I''on‘s(.!  if  yon  an*  jjnilty  of  thosi*, 
’tnd  the  nnmontns  other  oolh*Ko  evils,  turn  your  hark 
^l>on  them,  with  your  fare  toward  tin*  fntnn*.  Tho  Y.  M. 
t».  ‘Mit  invitiu);  hands  to  ymi  (<»  enter  into  her 

j!**.*Plo-  The  Itihio  Itamls,  Mantoa  ('lass,  and  other  n*- 
Rlous  oloinoiitM  iti  tin.  iitO.O.I  iitiiutHiinitv 


y yon  thnmt;h  ; it  has  failnl  in  almost  every  raw. 


ho<lv  ***  ‘♦It'oiiR  mind  hut  a pun*  soul  and  vipmms 
*'nll)>l,*'|  " *“'**’'  '’itallty  has  not  h(‘(*n  sjipjM**!  out  while  in 


pniet lei's.  Your  State  nissis 
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your  talents  and  calls  you  into  her  service.  Give  her  the 
best  there  is  in  you.  Not  only  does  the  State  demand  a 
td&in  life  in  her  service,  but  your  College  demands  it,  for 
you  are  her  representative,  her  offering;  your  own  future 
demands  it.  Then  let  us  lift  the  moral  standard  of  our 
College  by  raising  our  own. 


Our  Library  There  are  in  our  College  library  about  sev- 
enteen thousand  volunu^s  and  .several  thou- 
sjind  pamphlets.  In  this  library  are  two  special  collee- 
t ions— “The  James  C.  xMa.ske  Collection”  of  Ancient 
Classics  and  “The  Skinner  Library”  of  religious  lit<*m' 
ture.  It  is  kept  open  every  day,  and  students  are  allowed 
to  go  tliere  and  consult  and  borrow  books,  as  well  as  I'cad 
the  dail3’  papers  and  monthly  magazines.  In  allowing 
us  to  do  this  we  were  thought  to  be  nothing  more  than 
perfect  gentlemen.  However,  it  8(‘ems  the  time  has  coine 
when  those  in  authority  must  place  a guard  over  us  whi  e 
using  the  libraiw,  for  into  the  student  body  Inis  crcp 
soitie  miscreant,  some  vile  being,  some  marauder  bent  on 
doing  damage.  To  go  and  look  into  thos<!  bound 
of  old  magazines  and  even  the  bound  copies  of 
thes(‘8,  will  rev(*al  the  fact  that  we  h,ave  a t*’***^*’*’/*"**^'^^^ 
us.  A tniitor  is  one  who  not  onl.v  b(‘tra.ys  his  _ 
friends  but  steals  from  them  their  own  rights  and  p* 
leg(‘s.  Into  those  volumes  ref(?n'ed  to  he  has 
cut  pag(?  aft(‘r  page  out  of  most  valuable  mat<*rial. 
afb^r  time  students  looking  up  some  historical  sn 
have  gone  only  to  find  what  they  need(*d  stolen ; 
int«‘r-collegiat(!  debat(‘rs  have  met  with  this  same  jg 
and  it  is  hard  to  lielieve  a nunnber  of  the  student  >o 
guilty  of  this  offence,  but  no  others  are  allowed  ' jjy 
c(‘ss  to  them,  and  that  place's  the  crime,  the  das 
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de(*d,  upon  some  one  of  us.  Such  sin  act  deserves  uni- 
versal condemnation  and  severe  punishment,  sind  we 
students  who  value  our  library  should  see  to  it  thsit  this 
mutilation  of  our  hooks  should  neither  he  condonwl  nor 
<^ncealed. 


Tbr  Stndrnt 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


This  conference  has  become  a definite  an- 
nual meetin",  which  has  resulted  in  fjreat 
{rood.  This  year  it  was  held  at  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  N.  C.,  February  15-1  s , there  being  in 
attendance  about  125  delegates,  representing  Wake  For- 
^t,  A.  and  M.,  Elon,  University  of  N.  C..  Davidson,  Trin- 
ity, Whitsett,  Buie’s  Creek,  Warrenton,  and  other 
^hools.  At  this  conference  such  topics  as  Missions, 
^>hle-band  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  were  discussed,  while 
®^ted  speakers  addresvsed  the  meeting  at  different  *ses- 
•^mns.  Xo  man  goes  there  to  return,  regretting  that  he 
As  for  the  Wake  Forest  delegation,  all  returiuHl, 
a man,  delighted  with  the  mei'ting  and  pleased  with 
entertainment.  It  seimuHl  every  energy  was  bcuit  to 
*aake  our  stay  pleasant.  The  very  best  of  homes  were 
^*Peno<l  and  a glad  welcome  met  us  at  every  door.  Such 
*®eetings  as  these  bring  the  colleges  closer  together,  make 
JJiem  love  one  another  lietter,  and  strengthen  the  conls 
Jat  bind  them  together.  About  the  strongest  evidence 
it  was  a great  meeting  is  that  every  delegate  re- 
to  his  individual  school  detennined  fo  put  more 
in  Y.  y[.  0.  A.  in  the  future  than  in  the  iiiist  and 
*^Ye  better  sendee  to  His  cause. 
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THOMAS  N.  HAYES.  Editor 


“ LEST  \VK  FX)RGOT.” 


of 


— '88-’02.  Rev.  .Janie*  I»nj{  in  paator  of  the  Firat  RapUat  Church 
Charleaton.  W.  Va, 

—’98.  Rev.  .Joel  S.  Snyder  ia  paator  of  Cheater  lUptiat  ("hurch,  Ch**" 
ter,  S.  C. 

— ’03.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Sama.  who  ia  now  located  at  FTag  Pond. 
a letter  to  a friend  here,  atatea  that  after  the  llrat  of  March  he 
aee«>pt  a poaition  with  the  .1.  .f.  Hager  (Wholeaale)  Dry  Oooda  Co- 
Kriatol.  Va.-Tenn. 

— '90.  Rev.  C.  A.  Ridley  la  paator  of  the  Firat  Raptiat  Church  of 
Oak.  Fla.  lie  ia  doing  very  aui'ceaafiil  work  there.  During  1*^*'  • 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  additiona  were  made  to  the  churc 
920,000  were  apent  on  iniprovementa.  . ^ 

— '00- '01.  Mr.  N’orman  .Johnaon,  who  ia  attorney-general  of  **’*^^^0*1 
Carolina  .Merrhanta'  .Aaaoeiation,  waa  one  of  the  ajieakera  at  *^rjj„,on<h 
hanquet  of  that  Aaatx-iation  which  waa  held  aometime  ago  in  R'*" 
Virginia. 

— '01 -'03.  .1.  R.  HiilT  ia  princi|ial  of  Wilmington  High  ^*’*'***' jj^pjitt 

— '92.  Rev.  .1.  O.  (hiugh  haa  reaigneii  the  paatorale  of  Jhc 


(Joc- 


chiirrh  of  Manning,  8.  C. 

—'84.  The  moat  prominent  Democratic  candidate  foe 
ernor  of  North  Carolina  ia  Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  now  D- 


from  the  Fifth  Diatrict. 


— '87.  Dr.  K.  H.  Rowling  ia  one  of  the  leading  phyaicl*** 


of 


N.  C. 

— "Otl.  Earle  (lore  ia  principal  of  the  (Jradeil  .School 
N.  C. 


ibut#' 


—'9801.  W.  A.  Thomaa  ia  engageil  In  the  cotton 
huainea*  at  Slaleaville,  N.  C. 


loanu 


fact" 


ri<4 


at  ‘h* 

— ’0|-’02.  Rev.  R.  P.  Walker  will  tlnlah  hla  aeminary  ^,pect> 
cloae  of  the  preaent  aeaaion  at  lamlavllle,  Ky.,  after  wh  c 
return  to  .North  Carolina.  . — iof 

—77.  Judga  K.  R.  .looaa  held  the  February  term  of 
In  Raleigh. 
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—■#0.  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickett  made  a great  apccch  in  the  House  a few 
4ay.  ago,  in  adrocacy  of  the  Bickett  Bill  to  improve  the  Oondition  of  tlic 

*»»aae. 

^ Mr.  D.  B.  Oliver  is  a prominent  business  man  at  Pine  Level, 


’•O.  E.  S.  Coffey  is  practicing  law  at  Boone,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  O.  .\tkinson,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sun,  is  j)nstor  of 
*^**rche8  in  Virginia. 

' ’®”-  Speaker  Justice  made  an  argument  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
^*****ting  the  case  for  the  bill  with  alstolutc  clearness  and  great  ability. 
I*  ^preuion  on  the  House  was  easily  visible.  He  discusse<l  the  qmsi- 
involved  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  which  tho  memlicrs  felt  it 
•^ed.  nor  did  he  permit  interruptions  to  lictray  him  into  smartness. — 
OWrrer. 


j,  the  t'orrign  Mission  Journtii  of  Dr.  S.  .1.  Porter:  "Dr. 

tC^-^  been  in  Missouri  about  two  and  one-half  years,  as  pastor  of 
j^Olive  Street  (*hurrh,  Kansas  City.  During  that  time  there  have 
nboui  two  hundred  additions  to  the  church,  and  contributions  to 
^ •*"»»  and  benevolences  have  di>uble«i.  The  memlasrship  of  the  chureh 
nearly  si*  hundreil.  A new  building  is  in  contemplation,  and 
“ being  raised.  The  Sunday  Sch«K»l  and  the  It.  Y,  P.  U.  are 
"**•  There  has  been  marknl  improvement  in  the  prayer-im'cting, 
Pi^^ *t*e«>daoce  and  interest.  Dr.  Porter  enters  U|M)n  his  work  as 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  March  1,  lt)07.  The 

Ihi,  __'**"’**'  be  akle  to  get  this  ronseeratod,  earnest  brother  for 
*•  *»»al  work." 

iUf,  ij-ii  bloore  is  achieving  great  suceosa  as  president  of 

^i»  i,  tkdleg...  The  enrollment  has  alnuMt  reached  four  hundred. 

***  tbe  best  preparatory  colleges  in  the  Klate. 

^in*^  ^“"tague  is  practicing  law  at  Winston,  N.  C.  His 

He  k*.  ^^*”"*"****  effort*  have  lieen  attended  with  marked  sue- 
***l‘etiiiY»  '•e^lly  roneelvnl  the  idea  of  offering  a prire  for  the  liest 
*be  ^'^^inatioo  of  all  white  youths  of  Forsyth  County  lietween 

S«i*rly  V eighteen,  on  Webster's  Primary  Dictionary, 

'*  • r*«*n|  **  ****!  "***“*•  Ibiek  .S|H>ller."  The  prise  to  ls>  awarded 

*****  "ehsler's  International  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

*^^Ut*d  unoa^i^***”  and  Its  many  rnaders  are  to  l>e  ei*n- 

*'*”'»  o(  “vsiulsltion  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  as  asarwiate 

***''’'**Pli»hed  of^***!,  one  of  the  best  Informed  and  most 

He  is  f ^•folina  editors,  and  has  rare  talent  and  dlseriml- 


He  is  fs  I ""na  eftitors,  and  has  rare  talent  and  dlseriml- 

•Hr»rti»2”"  j *****  ****  to  keep  the  Progrraaiee 

•»d  -racy  of  the  wdl."_.Ve«w  ond  Oharr,^. 
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— ’GO-’Ol.  Rev.  .1.  B.  Boone,  who  preached  at  the  Baptist  Churcfc 
last  Sunday  morning  and  evening,  visited  the  Graded  School  Mondsf 
morning  and  made  a very  pleasant  talk  to  the  school.  Mr.  Boone 
at  one  time  President  of  Judson  College,  at  Hendersonville,  and  built 
up  until  it  was  a power  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Boone  was 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  general  manager  of  the  Thomasville  Orphans#* 
and  developed  the  institution  in  a marvellous  manner,  making  it  P'*' 
haps  the  lending  orphanage  of  the  South.  And  it  is  a significant  f*'* 
of  State  educational  history,  not  known  to  everybody,  that  J.  B.  B®®*** 
started  the  first  graded  school  in  the  State  about  thirty-three  years 
at  Charlotte.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  was  the  originator  of 
grade<l  school  in  the  State,  which  has  developed  so  wonderfully  and  hs* 
done  and  is  doing  so  much  good.  Itev.  J.  B.  Boone  has  been  a great  edi 


eator  as  well  as  splendid  preacher,  and  many  who  read  these  li®** 


vrill 


i0« 


remember  with  pleasure  and  appreciate  the  great  work  he  has  don 
untold  goo<l — in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. — Wayncttyille  f’ouri^- 
— ’Ofi.  Dr.  R.  O.  Rosier,  of  Taimberton,  publishes  in  the  January 
of  the  Carolina  Medical  Journal  a thoughtful  and  practical 
‘*K<dampsia:  Etiology  and  Treatment.”  The  paper  was  read  by 
fore  the  R«>beson  County  .Me<lical  Society  at  Red  Springs,  July 
— ’81.  President  Erlwin  .M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  of  Furman  University. 
on  December  18th  a three-weeks'  engagement  as  University  prea® 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

— 77.  Rev.  K.  K.  Folk,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Raptint  and 
Nsshville,  Tenn.,  is  president  of  the  Anti-Saloon  licague  of  **'**'^j  hi* 
The  .Waehville  Hannrr  of  February  I reports  that  Dr.  Folk  a*^ 
licagiie  have  securwl  by  a large  majority  in  the  State 
extension  of  the  Adams  law  to  every  town  and  city  in  the  State-  ^ 

— ’02.  Rev.  Will.  Edgar  Wi>oilrulT  on  leaving  the  St*** 

cago  was  for  a periisl  State  evangelist  of  the  Minnesota  Cbur®**’ 

Convention.  At  present  he  ia  pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Bap 
.Minneapolis.  His  city  aildress  is  2,‘I22,  Bloomington  Ave.  ^ 

— 71.  Dr.  H.  A.  Brown  has  passeil  his  thirtieth 
|NUti>rate  at  Winston.  A man  like  Bro.  Brown  who  has  a® 

church  for  thirty  years  has  gatherml  a wide  range  of  jj,*  fra* 

has  learneil  much  almiit  the  shifting  tides  of  a busy  world 
ties  and  imperfections  of  humanity.  All  of  us  m®*^ 

Brown  may  have  made  some,  but  no  man  in  my  know  j ^pco 

pleiely  holds  the  alTeetions  of  his  people  than  he  doea  to-  ,|  j"®' 

iiumlier  of  years  with  him  in  the  work,  and  knew  him  ^ 

man  entering  Into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  no  man  ^ sc 

the  muse  in  this  section  a work  that  can  at  all  comp**^ 


{or 

If- 
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•*CTificiiig,  untiring  and  constant  work  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
®*pti8t  cause  in  the  Pilot  Mountain  Association.  \Vc  have  time  and 
•gain  measured  arms  on  theological  and  other  questions  in  friendly 
debate,  and  sometimes  sharply  dilTcrcd,  but  there  arc  few  men  to  be 
found  more  loveable  and  none  whom  1 more  highly  esteem  for  their  true 
^orth  than  H.  A.  Brown.  The  work  he  has  done  for  our  cause  in  Win- 
“on  is  incalculable.— S.  F.  Conrad  in  A'.  C.  naptist. 


^92.  Dr.  E.  F.  Rice  visited  Woke  Forest  .lanuary  31st.  He  is  now 
^tor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Kershaw,  8.  C.  After  graduating  here, 
® took  the  full  course  in  Rochester  Thelogical  Seminary,  then  the  larger 
of  the  work  for  the  doctor’s  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  his 
•ef  subject  being  sociology,  and  then  the  Th.D.  degree  in  the  Southern 
An*^***^  "nieologieal  Seminary.  Isiter  he  studied  in  Colgate  University, 
•dmirably  equipped  minister  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
* *hould  be  glad  to  see  him  back  in  his  native  State. 

I^ofeasor  Charles  Bray  Williams,  B.A.,  B.I).,  of  the  school  of 
The*^^  ®*^**t^  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  Baylor 
®ibl  **^''**  Seminary,  has  publishc<l  in  handy  pamphlet  form  his  Baylor 
0 School  I.«ctures,  delivered  at  the  mid-winter  session,  January,  1907. 

lectures  are  as  follows:  “The  Holy  Spirit  ns  Related 
^*thoH " ***^'*’”  Holy  Spirit  os  Related  to  the  Worker,”  “Jesus’ 

of  Interpreting  Parables,”  and  “Parables  Concerning  Money.” 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS,  Editor 


In  rpadinfr  the  exchangee  of  the  Southern  colleges  one  is  naturalV 
struck  with  the  scarcity  of  good  stories.  Now  this  is  one  of  our 
cst  drawbacks,  and  every  magazine  with  a few  exceptions  needs  impro^ 
nient  along  this  line  Of  course  it  is  hard  to  got  contributors  who 
able  to  write  go<sl  Action,  but  every  college  should  offer  some  indu®^ 
ment  to  the  students  to  encourage  them  to  write  good  stories.  There  >* 
always  a demand  by  the  national  magazines  and  periodicals  for 


ell' 

hs* 


it» 


ot 


written  stories,  and  an  author  well  developed  in  story  writing 
plenty  of  readers.  The  modern  novel,  it  is  true,  has  about  seen 
best  days,  and  if  it  is  supplanted  at  all  with  any  branch  of  literatom 
is  certainly  the  short  story.  We  shall  not  attribute  this  criticism 
particular  exchange,  but  the  editors  themselves  can  judge 
not  their  magazine  is  perfect  along  the  line  of  good  stories.  One  or  ^ 
short  stories  in  each  issue  adds  more  to  a college  magazine  than  any 
cfintribution,  and  we  would  like  to  see  more  and  better  stories  in  all 
lego  monthlies.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  should  institute  the 
magazine,  but  add  to  this  your  poetry,  essays,  etc.,  and  all  the 
departments  that  repnsM>nt  the  different  phases  of  college  life,  an 
will  have  a true  jsdlege  publication.  j 

The  Isv  Memorial  Numl>cr  of  the  Vandrrbilt  Oburrrrr  com**  -jy. 
fable  with  a very  attractive  cover, — attractive  ls>cause  of  its  siinp 
We  eointm-nil  the  editors  for  dedicating  it  to  that  great  " joglX 
statesman — ltol>ert  K.  lec.  Many  other  colleges  might  have 
dtHlieafetl  their  .fanuary  numls'r  to  (leneral  Iss*,  for  he  was  ^ 
promotor  of  education  anil  endeavoreil  to  upbuild  the  eilucatio  ju 

. t lo.ir  ...  _ . ..»  O'..-  ...I,  ..an  not  b®  .1.;* 


of  I8(l.'»  to  a system  worthy  of  the  South.  Too  much  can  n^ 


th'* 


his  nitmiory,  and  in  this  numls>r  we  And  three  ls*nutiful 


h® 


0®' 


noble  eharact4>r.  In  speaking  of  Is-e's  sincerity,  devotion, 
rifleing  character,  one  of  the  artiriM  quotes  him  as  saying  " .'‘""''f 

buekleil  his  iMttle  harness  for  the  last  time,  “I  have  1'**  gel 


and 

when 


men  of  the  South  to  Iwttle;  I have  seen  many  of  them  die  up*  ^ 


d® 


nd  I shall  devote  my  remaining  energy  to  training 
fheir  duty  in  life."  And  he  did  by  ls*coming  President  o 


College,  now  Washington  and  Is>e  Kniversity. 


The  article,  "The  Neglect  of  Southern  History  by  

is  a Ane  bit  of  suggestion.  It  presses  a neeily  spirif.  Ihaf 
ern  writers  should  see  to  it  that  Southern  heroes  and 
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their  just  measures  of  praise.  There  is  a great  field  for  inspiration 
for  the  moat  stirring  ballads  and  most  interesting  novels.  The  article 
•■ccalls  a few  of  these  deeds  and  cites  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution. 
Millions  live  and  die  with  the  erroneous  belief  that  I.«xington  was  the 
*‘*8inning.  when  the  Regulators  opened  the  battle  four  years  earlier  at 
Alamance  Creek,  near  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  The  Mecklenburg  Resolution 
^tedated  the  Philadelphia  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Watauga 
**®wation  of  East  Tennessee  drafted  and  signed  the  first  constitution, 
ride  of  Billy  Phillips  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans  should 
been  made  famous  before  Pa\il  Revere’s  was  even  thought  of.  'I'he 
Ku  “Wirard  of  the  Saddle”  and  leader  of  the  mystic 

Kiu*  Klan,  is  of  absorbing  interest.  Also  the  lives  of  Sam  Houston, 
^7  CJrockett  and  many  others  of  fine  material  for  romances.  So  the 
hern  author  has  ample  material  to  make  himself,  as  well  as  some 
'“'‘dent  or  character,  immortal.  “In  the  Twilight”  is  a good 
dial  especially  the  first  part,  which  is  written  in  coarse 

eet  The  editorial  work  is  excellent.  Evidently  the  e<litor  is  a 
conservative  fellow  and  familiar  with  all  phases  of  college  life, 
the  * surprised  at  The  Haylor  lAterary,  for  it  is  surely  not 

^ylor**!"^-  *'**  “ '“"Khine  from 

**7  H should  do.  All  the  articles  arc  too  short  to  develop 

paaaab"  ^ ^'''ght,  refreshing  story.  There  is  not  a single 

*®**''»l  ' torT^  fiction.  The  little  story,  “Miss  Wilson’s  Flowers,”  is 

**“  fiardl  ““d  light  for  a University  student  to  write,  and  we 

HaylJL  should  have  found  space  in  such  a magazine  as 

in  the  issue  is  "The  Call  of  the 
*saay,  on  W'l*'***  **‘l“'*it*  bit  of  woo<ilnnd  description.  The  two  short 
Ihe  ' *'*"*  ysughn  Moody  and  Rolicrt  Herrick  deserve  mention. 

^**crrinj.  ^**.1^1**'*^''***’  i"  a |ioen>  full  of  pretty  thoughts 

?*Psrtnienu  **  Hsylor."  The  proof-reader  of  the  editorial  and  scrap 
'*  full  of  * little  careless.  We  notice  the  exchange  department 

'I'iak  of  Tk«*^***f*  from  other  college  magazines,  showing  what  they 
the  ’’  This  would  seem  somewhat  egotistic  but 

''^'^cisnis  as  *ii^*  editors  were  kind  enough  to  clip  the  faults  and 

f:ay(or  **  commendahle  things  they  say  in  regard  to 


Bow( 


erory. 


**loome  it  to  ®*^*'"*  '■  slways  read  with  much  interest  and 
- ‘to  our  table. 


we 


n — ‘•oie. 

*cl*»>me  this*  t*coming  title  for  a female  college  magazine 

s SophotnoJ^**  cation  to  our  table,  but  can't  Imagine  why  it  is 
1 *'**t  article  in  8taye«l  in  the  Valley”  is 

***'*•*'•  but  the  arHcle^'**^  "Sleeping  Beauty”  contains  some  pretty 


on  the  whole  amounts  to  very  little.  The 
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greatest  criticism  we  have  for  this  magar-ine  is  that  the  oontributio** 
are  entirely  too  short.  Most  of  them  occupy  only  a page  and  a half,  ^ 
of  course  a story  or  an  essay  of  any  importance  cannot  be  fully 
oped  in  so  short  a space.  And  another  severe  criticism  we  offer  is 
neglect  of  the  authors  to  put  their  names  to  their  respective 
tions.  If  an  article  is  worthy  of  publication,  the  author  deserves 


th* 

lb* 


credit  or  exact  criticism.  The  poetry  especially  would  not  disgrace  ^ 
author  should  her  name  have  been  added,  for  it  is  the  best  feature  ^ 
the  magazine  and  would  rellect  ereilit  on  a student.  The  departm*®* 
clippings  and  sayings  is  well  gotten  up. 

The  College  of  Chnrleeton  Magasine  is  another  praiseworthy  pu 
tion.  The  first  article,  "Fergus,”  is  very  cleverly  written,  dealing 
the  outcome  of  jealousy  la>twe«'n  two  lovers.  This  is  the  liest  story  ^ 
issue.  “.Modern  Altitude  Toward  Shnkt*speHrean  Drama" 
author's  goo«l  thought  and  close  familiarity  with  the  stage  and  ^ 

It  is  a well-taken  plea  for  Shaki>sp4>arean  plays  rendered  in 
version,  lie  rightly  says.  “ShakesjaMire's  plays  are  solid  of 

drama  is  a sweetmeat."  In  order  to  raise  the  present  stands 
American  drama  we  must  look  to  Shakes|>eare.  for  his  plays  re 
their  true  meaning  are  the  very  height  of  artistic  pro<luetiona- 
pie<-e  of  prose  in  this  magazine  is  well  written  and  shows  ^ 
literary  spirit  in  the  <s)llege.  It  might  improve  somewhat 
And  it  seems  to  us  the  author’s  name  should  ne«-ompany  h»s  P jitC 

unless  he  objects  to  its  publicity.  With  two  criticisms 
magazine  as  one  of  the  lastt  of  the  month.  fb* 

Allow  us  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following 
Emory  and  Henry  Era.  Thr  Furman  Echo,  Krd  and 
Archire,  Quarhila  Kipplre,  SI.  Hary'e  .Uuae,  Thr  Wer 


yoffi' 


Uirror,  Hampden- Sidney  Magatinr,  f/’niceraily  af  I 
Unirertily  of  Xorih  Carolina  Magazine,  Clemaon  College  co****^ 

lege  Mrtmtge,  Wezleyan  Soulhirezlrm  f/nfeeraVt.V 
Vonct^t,  Philomnth^n  Uonthly,  Thf  Cotlrgion. 


CLIPPINGS 


^ A Dutchman,  addrcHging  his  dog,  said,  “You  vas  only  a dog,  but  I vish 
▼as  you;  ven  you  go  mit  your  bod  in  you  shust  turn  round  dree  times 
**1  down;  ven  I go  mit  my  IhhI  in  I hav  to  lock  up  do  blace,  and 
^ up  the  clock  and  put  the  rot  out,  and  ondress  myself,  and  my  frou 
1,*  **  Up  and  scolds,  don  dc  baby  vakos  up  and  cries  and  I haf  to  valk 
mid  de  house  round,  den  maybe,  ven  I gets  myself  to  bed,  it  is  time 
neck*^  “guin.  Ven  you  get  up,  you  shust  stretch  yourself,  dig  your 
•era  you  '’US  up.  1 haf  to  light  do  lire,  put  on  do  kiddle, 

ujy  vife  already  and  get  myself  breakfast.  You  play 
Went*  j plenty  of  fun.  I haf  to  work  all  day  and  hav 

hell 


yet”  *^*^^****  Ven  you  die  you  vas  dead;  ven  I die  I haf  to  go  to 


A lad  • 

salr...!  1.  ? Francisco  engaged  a Chinese  rook.  When  he  came,  she 

him  his  name. 

“OhlT*”*’.'  Chinaman,  “is  Wang  Hang  Ho.” 

u*ked  f remember  all  that;  I'll  call  you  John.”  John  smiled,  and 

“M  nutnet” 

y name  is  Mrs.  Melville  Ungdon.” 

“‘Ihull"!  "“‘‘I 

I^udon.  I call  you  Tominy.” 

KXCKUSIOK. 


“Chinaman,  he  no  savvy  Mrs. 


(Henry  Worthless  Slimfeller.) 

The  rain  and  hail  were  falling  fast, 
a Southern  city  passeil 
A “coon”  who  Ixirc  orw-t  and  nice 
A placard  with  this  old  device, 

“Take  Itromo  SelUer." 

^’ow  I lay  nie  down  to  sleep 
In  my  little  ImhI  ; 

Kxams  begin  to-morrow  morn,” 

The  sleepy  crammer  said. 

^’nw  I lay  ,„a 

In  my  little  hunk; 

Hope  I die  liefore  1 wake. 

And  thus  es<-ape  a Hunk.”— Kii. 

Frofeasor  (to 

^Indent— "I  Nbakespeare's  plays 
N'ghts  a liar  IWm.*  and  •MaeMh.*”-^ 


■K*. 
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He  sent  his  boy  to  college, 

And  now  he  says  alack! 

He  spent  ten  thousand  dollars. 
And  got  a quarter-back. — Ex. 


d 

In  a certain  community  a lawyer  died  who  was  a most  "J. 

worthy  man,  and  among  other  virtues  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  was 

“A  lawyer,  and  an  honest  man.”  , ,,  • tvp  tov^B, 

Some  years  afterwards  a farmers’  convenUon  was  hdd  m t 
and  one  of  the  delegates,  of  a sentimenUl  turn,  in  rambling 
tombs,  was  struck  with  the  inscription:  “A  lawyer,  and  an 

He  was  lost  in  thought,  and  when  run  upon  by  a fellow  fa 
who,  noticing  his  abstraction,  asked  if  he  had  found  the  grave  of 

friend  or  relative,  said:  fellov*® 

“No,  but  I was  wondering  why  they  came  to  bury  these  two 

in  the  same  grave.” 


NO  MONEY  IN  POETRY. 


A north  Carolina  farmer  whose  hog  was  killed  by  “poet” 

company’s  claim  agent  for  a setUement.  Being  somewhat  of 
he  penned  his  communication  thus: 

Dear  Sir: 

My  razorback  strolled  down  your  track 
A week  ago  to-day; 

Your  Twenty-nine  came  down  the  line 
And  snuffed  his  light  away. 

You  can't  blame  mo — the  hog,  you  sec, 

Slipped  through  a cattle  gate. 

So  kindly  pen  a check  for  ten. 

This  debt  to  liquidate. 

...  following’ 

He  was  rather  surprised  a few  days  later  to  receive 

Old  Twenty-nine  came  down  the  line 
And  killed  your  hog,  we  know; 

But  razorliacks  on  railroad  tracks 
Quite  often  meet  with  woe. 

Therefore,  my  friend,  we  cannot  send 
The  check  for  which  you  pine. 

Just  plant  the  dead;  place  o’er  his  head, 

“Here  lies  a foolish  swine.” 


Cliitings 
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A PSALM  OF  COLLEGE  LIFE. 


Tell  me  not  in  care  free  numbers 
College  life  is  but  a dream, 

For  the  man  is  flunked  that  slumbers — 

Exams,  are  not  just  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!  Life  is  real! 

• Grades  of  A are  its  best  goal. 

“Do  not  hurry!  Do  not  worry!” 

Is  not  said  to  student’s  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  pleasure, 

Is  our  destined  aim  and  way. 

But  to  study — study — study — 

Is  our  task  from  day  to  day. 

Exams,  are  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  we  have  crammed. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating. 

When  we  go  to  be  exam’ed. 

In  the  student’s  fleld  of  battle. 

In  the  stress  of  college  life. 

Be  not  dumb  like  driven  cattle— 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife. 

— From  the  Ottawa  Campus. 

Willie  on  the  railroad  track 

Didn’t  hear  the  engine  squeal — 

Now  the  engine’s  coming  back. 

Scraping  Willie  oil  the  wheel. 

Little  Bo-Peep, 

She  lost  her  sheep, 

But  she  never  did  things  by  halves; 

For  her  skirts  were  knee-high. 

And  disclosed  to  the  eye 
That  the  still  had  a couple  of  calves! 

BOUND  TO  SUCCEED. 

when  I graduate  I am  going  to  follow  my  literary  bent  and 
^or  money.” 

®»phl  ify  cught  to  be  successful.  That’s  all  you  did  the 

yon  spent  at  college.” 
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Little  grains  of  powder, 

Little  dabs  of  paint, 

Make  a girl’s  complexion 
Look  like  what  it  ain’t. 

“The  sun  never  sets  off  England’s  possessions,’’  said  the  Englishin»® 
proudly. 

“No,”  replied  the  Irishman,  “the  goo<l  I»rd  is  afraid  to  trust  her  io 
the  dark.” 

A Freshman  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 

And,  so  far  as  we,  can  learn. 

He  stood  in  perfect  safety,  for 
He  was  too  green  to  burn. — Exchange. 

Mary  once  had  fifty  cents. 

But  down  her  throat  she  let  it  go; 

Now  she’s  using  Fleishman’s  yeast 
That  she  may  raise  the  dough. — Ex. 

When  your  heels  hit  hard. 

And  your  head  feels  queer, 

And  your  thoughts  riso  up 
Like  the  froth  on  lieer; 

When  your  knees  grow  weak. 

And  your  voice  grows  strong, 

And  you  laugh  like 

At  any  old  song — 

You’re  drunk. 

Old  man. 

You're  drunk! 

J* 

FRESHMAN’S  VERSION. 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

How  I wonder  what  you  are. 

Up  above  the  world  so  high, 

Like  a diamond  in  the  sky.  ;* 

SENIOR’S  VERSION. 

Scintillate,  scintillate,  luminous  mnslellatlon;  plcmf****’ 

Interrogatively  and  admiringly,  1 question  your  consti  ue 
In  your  prodigious  altitude  above  the  terrestrial  sp  flrnia**’*** 

Similar  to  a carbonaceous  isomeric  sus|>cmled  in  the  ce  c 
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OSCAR  R.  MANGUM.  Editor 
— Annivorsan- — gone ! 

—She  came.  She  saw.  She  conquered— Jim  Turner. 
— This  was  one  of  our  most  successful  Anniversaries. 

• — Hurrah  for  Easter! 

— Mr.  A.  W.  Cook,  of  (irei?nsl)on),  was  witli  us  the  last 
<»f  Januarj-  and  led  the  devotional  exercises  at  Chapel. 

—We  were  all  siuldencd  in  January  by  the  aunounce- 
»>ontof  the  sudden  tleath  of  Prof.  Katman’s  mother.  Thk 
8tli»f.nt  extends  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy  iu  this 
Itereavement. 

—Uev.  Joel  I.  Allen,  of  Dillon,  S.  C.,  the  former  Fi- 
nancial Agent  of  Ftirman  University,  led  the  Chapel  (*x- 
n*^ises  for  us  the  latter  part  of  January,  lie  said  a man 
^a.s  Worth  just  as  much  to  the  world  as  his  occupation 
'as  worth.  We  will  not  soon  forget  how  strongly  he 
Pnt  it 

"Uev.  H.  F.  I^tllamme,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  a former 
^'>^ionarv  to  India,  hut  now  Tniveling  Secretary  of  the 
indents’  VoIunteiT  .Movement,  b'cturc'd  h(*for(‘  the  stu- 
^nt  IkhIv  Febmarj-  ‘JO.  11  is  stihj«‘et  was,  “A  New  Slo- 
^n  for  Tollep.  Men.”  That  slogan,  he  declared,  was  the 
of  the  world  in  this  generation. 

"’hip'.  SuiM'rinti'mh'ntof  Public  Instruc- 
an?  ***  ^'•^nklin  County,  came  ov«*r  to  visit  the  College 

o'*  ‘n  henr  the  addn*ss  of  his  brother  on  the  Masterful 
^>uth. 

Italeigh  Daniel,  of  Widdon,  dropissl  in  to  s<‘e 
*’n*nd*  Fel>ruarv  22. 
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— The  mistakes  of  newspapers  have  become  so  common 
that  nothing  is  ever  thought  of  it;  but  here  is  one  that 
breaks  the  limit.  Dr.  Poteat  was  in  Charleston,  S. 
to  deliver  an  address.  The  morning  before  the  address, 
at  the  breakfast  table,  he  picked  up  a newspaper  and  this 
is  what  it  said : “The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Furman 
University,  will  address  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to-night  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Young  Men  of  Nazareth.” 

— The  midwinter  Bulletin  is  out  and  is  far  superior  to 
any  yet  published.  It  contains  two  very  fine  views  o 
the  campus.  The  contents  are  as  follows : “The  FndoW^ 
ment  Movement,”  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle;  “The 
Status  of  Classics,”  hy  Dr.  G.  W.  Paschal ; “The 
Education  for  the  New  South,”  by  President  W. 
teat;  “Faculty  Personals,”  and  a new 
been  adde<l  called  “Record.”  This  is  a distinct  a 
to  the  Bulletin.  „ 

—Mr.  G.  J.  Spence,  ’08,  familiarly  known  as 
now  a rising  young  attorney  of  Elizabeth  City, 

.shaking  hands  with  friends  the  first  of  Febniary. 
was  a former  e<litor  of  The  Student,  and  we 
the  best  in  life.  ^Ije 

— Solicitor  J.  F.  Spainhour,  of  Morganton,  '^”^.^1,001* 
Hill  Sunday,  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  tue 

made  a very  helpful  and  encouraging  speech  jo 

Sunday  School.  They  both  came  to  Raleigh  n 
the  fight  of  driving  distilleries  from  Marion, 
glad  they  succeediHl.  Fa- 

— The  recent  mei^ting  held  by  Dr.  J.  C.  1)0*^^' 

leigh,  has  had  a great  influence  upon  the  s u 
Ills  sermons  came  as  lightning  flaslu's 
revealing  the  precipice  to  many  lives.  diCfcrei** 

numbers  of  men  are  living  different  lives. 
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Tiews  of  life  and  duty  and  are  freer  from  sin.  And  the 
healthful  sign  is  that  they  have  joined  in  with  the  faithful 
workers  to  help  hold  Dr.  Lynch’s  arms  up.  Dr.  Lynch 
without  a doubt  has  the  most  important  charge  in  the 
State.  He  is  preaching  to  North  Carolina,  and  helping 
men  to  form  their  ideas  and  whet  their  swords  for  the 
battles  of  the  future.  He  has  before  him  from  Sunday 
Sunday  the  leaders  of  the  Baptist  ranks  of  the  next 
generation.  In  such  a position  that  will  have  such  mo- 
mentous results  in  the  years  to  come  the  pastor  needs 
help— the  help  of  an  open  heart,  ready  hands,  and  the 
^oyal  support  of  every  man  who  stands  for  (lod  and  the 
>^'Kht 

— The  Holder  this  year  will  be  dedicated  to  Major 
W.  Crenshaw,  of  near  Wake  Forest,  the  llrst  student 
^ matriculate  at  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1834.  An 
honor  fittingly  bestowed. 

Miss  Rosa  Paschal,  of  the  faculty  of  the  B.  U.  W., 
on  the  Hill  some  days  ago  visiting  at  the  home  of 
Paschal. 

'~On  February  21,  Dr.  John  E.  White,  of  Atlanta,  On., 
J'idregged  the  student  body  on  the  subject,  “The  Master- 
South.”  This  was  the  greatest  spwch  in  every  par- 
^‘miar  that  has  been  delivenHi  in  that  hall  since  the 
j^**’^has  been  acquainted  with  these  parts.  Dr.  White 
a leader  in  the  South  in  one  of  its  most  vex- 
P*^blems.  It  seems  quite  fitting  for  Wake  b'erest 
this  leader.  She  has  the  honor  of  sending  out 
blood  and-thunder  nidical  on  this  subject, 
become  a leader  in  a way  which  to  the  (niitor 
to  be  dangerous.  It  is  fitting,  I say  now,  for  us  to 
l(<niler  spring  into  proniincMice  who  is  wisi‘, 
*^aUve,  and  practical,  with  a program  that  we  be- 
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liove  is  the  only  solution  for  this  i)roblein  that  has  bee® 
a riddle  for  so  many  years.  He  sjiid  in  brief  that  (1) 
The  Southern  white  people  must  }fet  together  in  a Indte^ 
agreement  upon  this  (jnestion.  (2)  The  South  must  J***' 
sume  a more  masterful  front  toward  all  her  problem®’ 
(3)  We  must  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  m‘gro  to 
white  man.  “Put  the  white  side  of  the  shield  to 
front,”  he  cried.  (4)  Therefore,  the  Southern 
})(*opl(;  ought  to  fashion  a program  along  the  lin‘*®  ^ 
Christian  civilization  that  would  he  adinpiato  to  ‘1“ 
with  this  (jiu'stion. 

— Wake  Korest’s  record  in  hasket-hall  is  somethinr 
he  justly  proud  of.  All  of  the  games  of  the  year  ^ 
re.sulte<l  in  her  honor.  The  game  with  (luilford 
was  a clear  d(*monstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Co 
has  a fast  and  skilhnl  team,  which  preventc<l 
from  winning  a single  point  except  on  fouls  made 
im*n.  Th(?  almve  was  written  souk*  days  hcfon* 
with  Trinity  with  fear  and  trembling,  for  lh«* 
yet  in  our  path.  Hut  when  the  game  did  Is'fjia  " 


to 


havr 

i,.<rC 


l.(>jlli3W* 


of 


dreanuMl-of  giants,  the  College  awoke  U)  the  ^ 
f>f  the  fact  that  they  were  hut  liliputians  in  the  ^ 
our  team.  Wake  Forest  not  onlv  s)irpas.sc<i  'PHa'* ' ^,„r 

game,  hut  litenilly  snowcMl  her  under.  Haskci-  ^ 
gaim? — our  substitute  for  football.  In  If”*  ga"’*^  find 
skill,  all  the  thought,  all  the  enthusiasm  is 
pres(‘nt  in  mo<lern  f(M>tt>nll,  mituis  its  brutm  jj  pc  t*'** 
barbarism.  .\Iaiy  the  daiy  soon  come  when  it 
star  of  the  athletic  worhl.  It  is  an  ia 

aind  nev<‘r  snow<*d  under  by  winter,  oait  ef  ^ flie 

balmy  springtime,  and  always  just  the  \j,„i(c<l . 

golden  autumn.  The  game  with  Cnilfar*!  r« 

wore  «>f  27  to  7 in  our  favor.  Our  pho***^ 
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one  deserves  special  commendation — were,  Little,  Couch, 
Elliott,  Beverly,  and  Turner.  The  };ame  with  Trinity 
^'Bs  the  best  game  of  the  year.  Vann,  the  athletic  editor 
of  The  'Weekly,  sums  it  up  in  these  words:  “Trinity 
played  hard,  and  did  some  good  work  at  times,  but  they 
^’ore  unable  to  do  any  material  damage  in  the  scoring 
line.  The  final  figures  were  22  to  5 in  our  favor.” 

—After  the  basket-ball  game  February  15th,  it  was 
olear  that  we  have  two  teams  instead  of  one.  If  the  first 
Inain  wear  themselves  oiit  whipping  'Prinity  and  (Inil- 
^ord,  there  is  a second  team  to  take  up  the  light,  and  to 
^<iniinister  a few  more  gentle  st)ankings  to  Trinity  (‘re  she 
laid  away. 

^n  Saturday  morning  last,  at  11:20  o’clock)  the 
^"^fthly  life  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brewer  end(‘d.  lie  had  sulTennl 
01*  only  a short  while  from  an  attack  of  piu'umonla, 

^ dch  his  feeble  constitution  could  not  withstand,  lie 
j ^ 80  years  and  2 months  old.  .Mr.  Brew(‘r  graduated 
If^^  Forest  College  during  the  (‘urly  days.  Aftc'r 

Us  graduation  he  marrii'd  Ann  Eliza  Wait,  daught(‘r  of 
^'sit,  President  of  the  College'.  Sh(‘  di(‘d  in 

pio  * 1'*^'  i^“*oiiy 

The  ties  broken  by  dc'ath  are  united  again.  For — 
*•  Day  with  its  weary  Htrife, 

Night  with  its  gloom,  forgot; 

Soul  amt  soul  are. wandering 
Where  day  and  night  come  not.” 

^Tho  afternoon  of  his  life  was  b(‘autiful,  charact(‘riz(*d 
simplicity.  He  was  known  and  lov(‘d  by  all. 
Br*  P'**^>  helpful  life  he  won  the  title  of  “Father” 
Wor'l^**'  fatherly  spirit  has  heliied  many  by  both 

^ml  He  was  the  ohh'st  citizen  of  the  Hill, 

pie,  ^ (h'aoon  of  the  Baptist  church.  His  sim- 

una.sauming  Christian  life  made  its  impnw  upon 
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the  community,  and  long  will  he  be  remembered  and: 
missed.  He  leaves  behind  him  nine  children  to  mourn 
his  departure.  They  were  all  present  They  are  as  fnl" 
lows:  Prof.  J.  B.  Brewer,  Superintendent  of  Frankli® 
Female  Seminary,  Franklin,  Va. ; S.  W.  Brewer,  Italeig^' 
merchant  there;  W.  C.  Brewer,  Wake  Forest,  County 
Commissioner;  R.  L.  Brewer,  Assistant  Postmaster; 

C.  E.  Brewer,  Professor  of  Chemistry;  Mrs.  W.  P.  Perry* 
Wake  Forest;  Mr.s.  L.  W.  Bagley,  Littleton;  Mrs.  J- 
Powers,  Wake  Fore.st;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Josey,  Scotland 
Several  relatives  and  friends  were  present  from  Rale>^ 


f. 


and  elsewhere,  among  them  being  Miss  Lula  Brewer, 

W.  Brewer,  Hallie  Powers,  and  Richard  Brewer,^ 
Suffolk,  Va.  The  burial  service  was  conducted  by  1 
tor  J.  W.  Lynch.  ' 

— The  number  of  men  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  s<uit  to 
ham  to  the  State  meeting  indicates  the  deep-rooted 
of  that  organization  here,  and  the  Intense  interest 
students  in  it.  That  meeting  in  Durham  will 
the  interest  and  deepen  the  spirituality  of  all  the 
who  attende<l.  They  will  nduni  finnl  w’ith  new  z^a 
inj(*ct  more  of  the  real  spirit  into  the  meetings 
meetings  sometimes  get  into  a rut  and  become  foru 
iiKH'hanical.  That  means  death  to  all  that’s  }roo< 
aswunbly.  Ix‘t’s  have  niorti  variety  and  heart  P 
the  meetings.  The  delegates  since  their  retur 
b(H‘n  enthusiastic  in  their  prais<‘  of  the  '*** 

conbnl  them  by  the  Durham  people.  The  delCna  j’, 

clude<l  the  following  twenty-four  young^  ^ 

Brown,  president;  J.  A.  Buchanan,  F.  P-  j,  P- 

Cn'asman,  T.  M.  Daniel,  O.  C.  Foote,  Oal 
Harris,  O.  M.  Henderson,  A.  T.  Howard, 

W.  ().  Johnson,  Fov  Justice,  Kinlaw,  H- 
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A.  Melton,  E.  I.  Olive,  Ragland,  C.  B.  Taylor,  K.  N. 
Thome,  N.  R.  Webb,  I.  E.  Wisbart,  J.  B.  Weatberspoon, 

J.  L.  White. 

■ — The  following  men  passed  the  Supreme  Court  exam- 
ination, February  4th,  and  for  each  one  A,ve  give  a hearty 
cheer,  and  a good  wish  for  success ; Terry  A.  Lyon,  Bla- 
den County;  Dennis  G.  Brummitt,  Granville  County; 
benjamin  T.  Holding,  Franklin  County ; George  T.  Good- 
^7n,  Scotland  County;  Dallas  B.  Zollicoffer,  Halifax 
County;  Alvis  C.  Holloway,  Harnett  County;  John  W. 

Forsyth  County;  Guy  T.  Horner,  Lynchburg,  Va.; 
^nniuel  W.  Radford,  Buncoml)e  County ; Stephen  C.  Bry- 
Buncombe  County;  Jacob  C.  Ramsey,  Madison  ('oun- 
Thomas  K.  Woo<ly,  "New  Hanover  County.  That 
‘speaks  well  for  Professor  Gulley. 

The  following  is  the  basi'ball  schedule  for  the  year, 
P*‘cpare<l  by  Manager  Turner,  and  it  is  a good  one,  too: 
arch  15,  Warrenton  High  School,  at  Wake*  Forest; 
arch  19,  Bingham  School,  at  Wake  Forest;  March  lio, 
finity  Park  School,  at  Wake  Forest;  March  30,  D(‘la- 
^ar(^  State  College,  at  Wake  Forc'st;  April  1,  A.  and  .M. 
^0  lege,  at  Raleigh ; April  3,  Trinity  College,  at  Durham ; 
^pril  f).  Trinity  College,  at  Wake  Forest;  April  U,  Oak 
W i*''  ^'ake  Forest;  April  13,  A.  and  M.  College*,  at 
^a  e forest;  April  19,  Roanoke  College*,  at  Wake  Feer- 
20,  University  of  North  (^arolina,  at  Wake 
BpeM  ^ * ‘^P***!  22,  A.  and  M.  College*,  at  Raledgh  ; April  23, 
Anrii*^^*^**^**  South  Carolina,  at  Wake  I'’e)r(‘st ; 

Apr’l  of  North  (Amelina,  at  Chape*l  Hill; 

*■'*’  Trinity  College,  at  Durham;  April  20,  Guilfeerel 
BrJTi  April  27,  Guilfemd  Colle*ge*.  at 

^lav  Colle*ge*,  at  Charlotte*; 

• • Trinity  College,  at  Rale*igh ; .Mav  2,  Guilfeird  ('ol- 
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log<‘,  at  Wake  Forest;  May  4,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, at  Kaleifjh ; May  (!,  Trinity  College,  at  llaleigb^ 
The  last  game  with  Trinity  will  not  be  played  unless 
then'  is  a tie. 


— Among  the  visitors  to  the  College  during  Anniver- 
sary were  ilissc's  Hattie  Sue  Hale,  Stephens  Carrick,  Eva 
Foik“,  Alattie  ]Moore,  Annie  Cardner,  Martha  Lawrence, 
Maud  and  Mattie  Davis,  Hmssie  Ponder,  ^fary  Shelton, 
Annie  Si)ea.s,  Pi.shop  Hlinn,  of  the  faculty,  ifabel  Ham- 
seur,  Sallie  Odum,  Phyllis  Woodall,  Hose  Tatum,  Minnie 
Hayiu's,  Pearh*  Hurton,  Myrtle  T(>ague,  Ruth  Willian>s> 
Annie  Saunders,  Janie  Hivins,  of  IL  U.  W. ; Laura  Win- 
gat<‘,  of  Peace;  Edith  Roystcw,  of  the  faculty  of  Peace; 
Pi-of.  and  .Mrs.  W.  C.  Riddick,  of  A.  and  M.;  Sallie  and 
R(‘rfha  (’aR*s,  of  Rurlington;  Annie  liurton  and  Lovelace 
Reynolds,  of  Danville,  Va.;  Anna  Pearl  Shaw, 

Prc'vatt  and  Addie  Tyner,  all  from  the  R.  U.  W. 

.Mami(‘  and  Rurnice  Coml).s,  of  Cr(K*nshoro;  Josie  Revi*^> 
N(‘lli(!  Portrice,  Crac(‘  Harris  and  Mary  Dunn,  of  Hen 
d(Tson ; .Mrs.  ('.  Y.  Coojkw,  acconipani(‘d  by  her  daHr^J 
t(‘r,  .Mi.ss  Julia,  and  Misses  Su.si(*  ZollicotTer  and  Mont* 
mer  Elmon*,  of  Hendei-son ; Annie  Relle  Oattis,  of  H*” 
liam;  Ma((i(*  (Jiilley,  Clayton;  .Meldona  Livingstone,  Ea- 


.saH,  S.  C. 

— Miss  Loui.se  Lanm‘au,  of  the  R.  U.  W.,  attended 

nivi'rsjji-y  and  brought  as  Inu-  guests  her  college  ma  ’ 

.\liss<*s  Mary  Timl)erlak»‘ and  Undine  Futrell. 

— .Miss  lvoui(*  Poteat  had  for  her  gue.sts 

V(*rsjiry  .Mis.ses  Swannanoa  Horm*,  Anna  Kitchen, 

mdle  Daniel  and  Myra  Vann,  all  students  at  R.  E. 

* 1 
— .Miss  Kathrine  Futrell,  of  Scotland  Neck,  an< 

Louise?  M'illiams,  of  Sahmi  Female  Academy,  visitee 

Ruby  Reiel  last  week. 
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— Misses  Elora  Beacliboard  and  Nellie  Glasgow,  of 
Littleton,  came  down  Thni’sday  afternoon  to  take  in  the 
orchestra  concert  and  Anniversary. 

— Siipt.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Carey  J.  Hunter,  Superinten- 
dent Judd,  Prof.  W.  J.  Ferrell  and  W.  B.  Hunter,  of  Ba- 
leigh,  were  here  to  attend  the  celebration. 

[The  following  is  the  account  of  the  anniversary  celebration  that  the 
editor  prepared  for  the  Weekly,  and  being  unable  to  rewrite  it,  he  makes 
Oils  apology  for  its  length,  and  inserts  it  as  a whole.] 

The  Seventy-Second  Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties Celebrated — Debate  and  Orations. 


Friday  was  a great  day  for  Wake  Forest.  A gr(>at 
frowd  asst'  mhletl,  coining  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
filling  the  Memorial  Hall  to  its  utmost  capacity,  to  wit- 
ness the  celebration  of  the  seventy-st'cond  anniver.sary  of 
the  Literary  Societies.  In  the  afteriuMin  the  debate  w«is 
*o^ld.  Mr.  T.  H.  Beverly,  the  President,  reviewtHi  the 
fi'storj-  of  the  societies  in  a very  interesting  way.  'Pheir’s 
a glorious  past.  It  forms  the  most  thrilling  page  in 
'Take  Forest’s  history.  J.  B.  Turner,  the  Secretary,  read 
1-he  query  for  discussion,  “Rci^oh'cd,  That  North  Cani- 
•‘na  should  have  a law  prohibiting  children  under  four- 
years  of  age  from  w’orking  in  the  mills  and  facto- 
ni(*s.” 

DKBATE. 

-'In.  William  K.  Speas— solemn,  stern,  earnest— nqire- 
'^^ntative  of  the  Euzelian  Society,  was  the  first  speaker 
the  afllnnative.  From  the  first  it  was  clearly  evident 
l^nt  he  was  master  of  the  occasion.  He  si>oke  with  con- 
finuce,  for  he  knew  that  he  was  throwing  some  hard  nuts 
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to  crack  at  the  feet  of  his  opponents.  He  spoke  in  part 
as  follows ; 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  child  labor  is  detrimental  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  child.  That  working  the  twelve- 
year-old  child  for  eleven  hours  a day,  or  worse  still,  for 
the  same  length  of  time  at  night,  amid  flying  lint,  in  ^ 
fetid  atmosphere,  amid  the  hum  and  roar  of  macbinery> 
must  inevitably  result  in  stunting  the  child’s  physical 
development.  It  causes  them  to  develop  curvature  of  the 
spine,  and  other  muscular  deformations,  causing 
faces,  sunken  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes,  and  worse,  it  weak- 
ens their  whole  constitution,  thus  rendering  them  more 
susceptible  to  tuberculosis  and  other  pulmonary  diseases- 
Then  he  showed  the  effect  of  working  young  pirls 
the  most  delicate  period  of  their  lives.  That  it  must 
evdtably  result  in  wrecking  them  fdiysically  and  monvUT 
for  life,  which  will  interfere  greatly  with  their  li^®® 
great  calling.  That  if  tlie  exploitation  is  allowed  to  eon 
tinue  it  must  neces.sarily  result  in  the  progi'cssive  dege*^ 
eracy  of  our  race,  resulting  finally  in  race  suicide. 


(2)  In  tlie  second  place,  child  labor  is  a menace 


cation.  That  we  have  placed  a commercial  value  on 
while  children  which  is  robbing  them  of  their  mental 
velopment,  also.  That  it  is  the  diity  of  the  State  to 


to 
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these  children  from  the  cotton  mills  and  give 
chance  at  an  Hlucation.  The  State  cannot  affonl  to  . 
her  white  children  to  grow  up  in  illiteracy  to  l>e  dm 
chisefl. 

(3)  Child  labor  is  lui  economic  error  in  that  it 
to  lower  the  standards  of  eftlciency  and  to  of 

labor  supply  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  pu 
<‘oltH  to  the  plow  would  do  in  agricultural  coinmun 


them 
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That  we  need  a more  efficient  operative  class,  which  must 
necessarily  make  slow  advancement  under  the  system  of 
child  labor.  That  it  would  be  a more  judicious  policy 
for  the  State  to  import  a good  class  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  do  the  work  of  the  mills  than  to  continue  to 
grind  up  the  children  of  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
the  continent. 

Tlien  he  showed  that  the  future  success  of  our  manu- 
facturing was  to  l)e  based  not  on  the  labor  of  the  imma- 
fure,  but  on  her  great  natunil  advanUiges.  Surrounded 
^>th  these,  manufacturing  will  continue  to  thrive  regard- 
Jcss  of  excluding  a few  children  from  the  mills. 

At  the  close  he  made  a strong  appeal  from  a Iminani- 


standpoint  by  telling  that  the  system  of  child 
^al>or  strikes  at  the  fotindations  of  otir  civilization  and 
^paiocracy.  That  the  children  of  to-day  are  to  inak(‘  the 


ha,j  ■ ***'  evil,”  they  Iooke<l  as  though  a bomb-shell 

In  their  midst.  He  wiid  in  part.: 
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discovery  of  an  evil.  We  are  oppownl  to  the  commercial 
employment  of  children  of  tender  a^je  and  see  the  neces- 
sity that  such  employment  be  r(‘<luce<l  to  the  minimuin> 
hut  oppose<l  to  measures  to  that  end  which  may  injure 
children  instead  of  bettering  their  condition. 

.My  first  objection  to  the  pn)pos<Hl  law  is  that  it  is  ideal- 
istic and  not  in  acconl  with  the  economic  condition  of 
our  State.  The  pn)iK)s<><l  law  is  all  right  in  theory,  but 
in  the  matter  of  making  laws  by  which  a jH^ople  is  to  be 
governtnl  we  cannot  haUM*  our  actions  on  lh(H)ri(*s  withou 
n*g:ml  to  the  practical  difficailties  attending  those  tbO" 
Una'S. 

.My  sa'cond  ohjaH'tion;  the  State  is  not  n*auly  for  ^ 


law  financially.  ., 

.\t  present  the  State  is  notaible  to  taka*  tJie 
ity  a>f  a-aring  for  thosa*  who  wamlal  a’aama'  ta»  want  ^ 
cauint  of  aliwiiarging  fraun  a'liiplaavina'iit,  Na»t  letP*^  ’ 
fair  ai  class  of  |s'aiple  who  wha'ii  tha'ir  chllaln'U  an 
chairga*al  fraim  a'lnplaiyina'iit  are  aibla*  to  claithc  tha  lU^^ 
sa'iial  tlia'in  tai  schcMil,  a*te.,  jMsir  |M*opIa'.  I*ovcrt\  lU 
a*ainHiala>ra><l. 

Thiral.  The  State  Is  not  ranaly  inalustrially,  ^ra- 
tha'  pra'sa'nt  sa'arclty  aif  lalsir  in  the  State  it  wou 
lyw  tha'  industry.  I/'gislatiam  sliamlal  Iw 
saTvativa*.  characterir.a'al  by  a full  ra'a’aignitiou  o 
aliistriail  ala'va'laipma'iit  aif  the  Slaita',  anal  sai  far  pfO" 

a'lit  with  tha'  protiidion  aif  chilalra'ii,  containiug 
visiains  as  will  giva*  tha'  factairia's  sufilcia'ut  t.iuu 
theinsa'lva's  to  the  na'W  a'ainalltlain.  yir'* 

Faiurth.  The  proisiwal  law  is  nait  pnicticu 
tha'  nain  i'iifora'a'ma'nt  of  pra'sa'nt  ****  Ilia 

Ita'nMain  taficlia's  us  that  It  waiiilal  Is'  ts'tter  to  ] 
rhlnery  fair  the  enforai'ina'nt  a»f  presa'ut  la" 
tempting  ona'  two  yearn  hnnler  tai  enfairee. 
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Fifth.  It  is  not  pnictical  Iwoauso,  under  pn^sent  con- 
ditions, with  no  ad«H]uaU‘  systtun  of  compulsory  educai- 
tion,  the  more  ofTi'ctually  such  a law  should  ho  enforced, 
the  jfn*ater  nundM'r  ls*tw»H‘n  12  and  14  would  Ist  thrown 
*>nt  of  employment  with  no  provision  (hat  (hey  shall  at- 
tend whool.  Only  25  jM?r  cent  of  the  children  of  mill 
districts  attend  school  at  all.  It  is  a choice  hetw(*<‘n 
'“’^•Is,  rir..  whether  they  shall  do  linht  work  in  (he  mills, 
“r  Is-  without  employment  with  no  provision  for  their 
'^•ueation,  forcinjf  the  imnuits  to  toil  while  tlu*y  unre- 
“traineil.  become  subject  to  tin*  inlluences  of  idleness. 

If  the  State  would  proviile  enforcement  for  the  present 
I'^lve-year  law,  then  comisd  all  ehihlrmi  h(‘tw<H>n  ei^ht 
®*'d  twelve  to  p>  to  schmd,  prohihititi};  nij'ht  work  for 
jl>ildrt‘n  under  fourti'cn,  this  wouhl  he  sunici(*nt  until 
"■tter  financial  conditions  and  a supply  of  labor  by  im- 
‘‘‘'Rriition  would  justify  tin*  prohibition  of  ehildrim  from 
*’*I‘loyment  which  would  injure  tlu>m  in  any  way. 

^ hihl  lalmr  laws  t-annot  Is*  enfon'i><l  as  a unit;  destimsl 
the ****^*^  "”  I“t>K  as  l«*Rislaturi‘s  fail  to  appn'ciate  that 
i.H  larp'ly  <lue  to  suppleuumtal  le;?islation. 
.^^*'*^*'*'  T.  Stevens-  ;;ymuastie  In  ;^‘stun*,  vol- 
’*I**^I*»  sw«s'pln;j  in  stuitiment — r<‘pn‘sentativ<* 
'**1  the*^*  * I'II'»nathi‘sinn  S«a'iety,  was  the  next  sj)eaker 
“IHtTnative.  iio  was  the  most  charaeteristie  stump 
*'>di,.  ^ *'•^'*'1.  In  a few  minutes  he  had  won  the 
Her  *****  •‘'•‘•■ythin;?  was  then  ttoinn  his  way. 

"N  l{«Mtsevelt,  showin;;  that  the  lead- 

II  •^‘”t  i»arti«>s  an'  in  favor  of  child  lalsw 
**''alTa  * the  ineniciency  of  the  pn'si'ut  law.  It 

the  »*tihterfujp\  We  tnssl  a law  and  means 

*fnp|,.„  of  that  law  as  in  other  Stati's.  Kx- 

*^  tn'^‘'n  of  other  Stati's  that  have  the  fotirtis'u- 
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year  age  limit.  North  Carolina  is  asked  to  do  the  possi- 
ble, not  the  impossible.  She  is  not  asked  to  bail  out  the 
ocean  with  a frying-pan,  hive  the  stars  in  a nail  keg,  or  . 
split  up  the  north  pole  into  kindling  wood.  Public  stm- 
timent  is  suflicient  to  enforce  such  a law.  Next,  the 
awful  physical  effect  of  premature  toil  wjis  shown.  Eng- 
land is  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes  to-day  because;  her  sturdy 
yeoman  class  have  changeel  into  a flabby,  w(*ak-ey(Hl  fac- 
tor3'  population,  ninety  per  cent  of  whom  could  not  pass 
the  pliysical  exanunation  for  the  lioer  war.  In  the  civil 
war  the  soldiere  recruited  in  Alasseichusetts  were  unable 
to  me<;t  the  rural  regiments  from  the  South  in  battle. 

The  moral  effects  of  working  j'oung  childnui  was  not 
.shown.  Night  work  was  strongly  condemned,  lie  saU 
tin*  devil  hims<‘lf  never  (hwised  a more  damnable  means 
of  destruction  for  the  souls  of  3’oung  children  than  nigl**' 
work.  SUitistics  w(!re  given  showing  that  physical  ex- 
haustion in  childhood  leads  to  crime.  He  showcnl  ho" 
even  in  Wake  Forest  the  negro  child  is  in  school  and 
whit(‘  child  in  the  factory. 

Sociallv’,  morally,  mentally,  and  ph^’sically  child  labo*" 
is  a curs<*. 


•Mr.  .1.  Clifford  Newell — <*JiS3’,  self-compos<sl  as 
<lrives  home  his  thrusts — reprmmtative  from  the  E**^-*^ 
Man  Society’,  was  the  last  sp<‘aker.  In  part  In;  .sj«i‘l- 
For  forty  3’(>ars  the  South  has  lain  at  the  f«s*f  nf 
industrial  f<M*s.  The  moveimuit  from  flu*  countr.v 
factory-  and  the  em]>loyment  of  <-hlldren  is  cause<l  b>^ 
struggle  for  existence.  This  law  should  not  Is* 
an  age  limit,  but  on  mental,  moral  and  ph.vHi«'jd  a 
Such  an  act  means  the  abolition  of  our  industrial 
Such  a counw  iiicmns  |>overly,  |M»V(*rt\'  nuNins  ign<’ 
ignorance  will  d(*bar  them  from  the  ballot- — which  n* 
a gov(*rnment  b\'  the  few;  governimuit  by  the  f< " 
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despotism;  a despotism  moans  the  destruction  of  our 
civilization. 

The  colorless  face  and  pallid  brow  come  not  from  child 
lalmr  or  any  cause  of  the  mill.  Hut  they  do  come  from 
impure  wells,  snuff,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  their  unre- 
straintnl  habits.  Every  class  of  men  in  the  State  con- 
tend that  the  child  in  the  mill  is  in  a Ixdter  condition 
than  the  one  on  the  .street. 

It  does  not  increase  crime,  for  regular  employment  is 
conducive  to  regul.ar  living.  The  morals  of  factory 
people  seem  bad  l)ecause  they  ar(j  congregattnl,  thus  ex- 
posing an  evil  which  already  existtnl. 

In  no  county  prison  do  we  find  more  criminals  from 
factory  districts  than  from  other  sections  of  the  State, 
^ach  a law  would  incn‘as(‘  the  burdens  of  homo  life, 
thus  destroving  the  family  ties  and  increasing  immoral 
hving. 


further  legislation  would  result  in  paUwnalism.  We 
^ouhi  draw  a lea.son  fr«)m  the  powers  that  have  fallen 
5 such  a couna*.  It  is  a fact  suh-stantialed  by  all  i)ast 

•storj-  that  the  Ix'st  government  is  the  one  which  gov- 
‘^'Tis  loa.st 

^**0  State  prohibits  work  in  the  mill,  is  it  not  the 
J of  the  State  to  furnish  employment  or  to  give  su])- 
during  the  enforcixl  idleness?  Employment  would 
larTi*'  ^‘*rk-hous<‘,  thus  we  would  make  the  mistake  Eng- 
ma.le  three  liundnMl  years  ago. 
cannot  legislate  ourselves  into  pennam'iit  j)ros- 
Qf  h ‘ is'rfect  industrial  system,  wluui  the  cause's 

Afti*  **’**‘1^'**  legislation. 

W*  d«*hat<‘  was  ever  the  jeidges,  who  wen*  S(*na- 
t - n.  Utley,  and  Mr.  0.  .1.  Hunter, 

o come  to  a division.  Mr.  Daniel,  in  a few  well- 
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chosen  words,  announced  that  they  had  decided  that  the 
aftirmative  had  won. 

ORATIONS. 


At  8 :30  o’clock  a still  larger  crowd  assembled  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  that  tliey  might  hear  the  orators  take 
flight  w’ith  their  winged  words  of  eloquence.  .Mr.  Jas.  W. 
Vernon,  of  Person  County,  rei)re8(!nting  the  Philomathe- 
sian  Society,  was  the  first  speaker.  His  subject  was,  “The 
Keformer,  and  his  Place  in  Civic  Life.”  He  outliiuHl  io 
a clear  and  decisive  way  the  place  for  and  the  duty  of 
true  reformer,  whose  life  is  on  fire  with  a <letermi nation 
to  better  the  condition  of  humanity  and  to  place  law  nn 
our  political  life  upon  a higher  plane.  (The  (hHIoi* 
sorry  that  he  was  unahle  to  get  an  outline  of  the  onil>on» 
as  .Mr.  V<*rnon  was  called  away  from  college  liy  the  dea 
of  his  aunt.) 

.Mr.  .Alls^rt  H.  Xanney,  of  Hutherfonl  County, 
sentative  of  the  ICu7.(‘linn  Societ}',  was  the  last  siH*a 
His  subject  was,  “Politics  and  Keligion.” 

The  oration  was  not  in  advocacy  of  a union  of  - 
and  State,  hut  a plea  for  a <h*<*p  sensi*  of  spiritual 
in  our  civic  life.  He  t<H)k  the  jHisition  that  the 
should  exert  for  a giswl  and  nolde  life;  showing  1 
men  who  s<*ttle<l  this  country  were  intensi’I^  *** 
men,  and  that  then*  sheuld  Ih>  nn  undercurn’nt 
ion  in  the  jiulilic  life  of  a nation  as  well  as  In  **** 

liv(*s  of  the  imlividuals  comiMwing  it.  Nations. 
were  mortal,  capahle  of  long  or  short  lifo.  *'*’*  , ^ jliat 
puhlicH  esisTially  had  lM*en  short  llvisl;  ,iccay 

there  had  lM*<*n  a imtIimI  of  formation,  pn)gn*ss  a 

in  ev<*ry  nation’s  history.  irniiT*’ 

H(*  said  that  our  pn*s<*nt  conception  of  (hem  ^ 
citir.«'nshi{>  was  wn>ng,  that  too  many  n*gai*< 
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personal  rights  and  not  duties,  and  nccordinpj  to  our 
present  conception  there  was  no  room  for  religion  in  our 
political  system.  I^mente<l  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
much  bitterness  in  our  political  life,  often  besmirching 
the  characters  of  worthy  men  who  entered  the  political 
arena ; and  that  the  attempt  of  a few  men  to  prosiM'r  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  was  a denial  of  the  first  ])rlnci* 
plea  of  the  Christian  rt'ligion.  Attributed  the  spn'ad  of 
^wlessness,  anarchy  and  other  kindre<l  evils  to  the  fail- 
'^re  to  recognize  the  divine  in  our  national  life;  and 
‘‘i^nght  fonk-ard  Christianity  as  the  consenmtor  of  our 
^^lization,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  voters  to  carry 
their  Christian  code  of  morals  to  the  polls  and  vote  them, 
*Dd  in  this  way  would  politics  he  purified,  and  the  Amei' 
•can  Itepnblic  preserve<l. 


RECKITION. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orations.  Dr.  I’oteat  expn'ssed 
is  delight  on  having  quite  a numlsT  of  the  members  of 
he  Ix‘gi8iature  present  The  Governor  wovild  have  b(?en 
present  had  not  ilint'ss  pn'ventwl.  Among  the  guests 
Speaker  Justice,  Senators  Hrown,  Hicky,  Holt, 
^niH.  Goo<lwln,  and  Senator  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin; 
pr»‘jiontativi>»i  Harnett,  Mcltae,  Hose,  London,  Hank- 
tritton.  Keener,  Mult,  .Mct/4‘an,  llryant,  and  Clif- 

theauitience  in  a grac(*ful  manner 

itors  reception  was  given  these  anil  other  vis- 

’‘‘‘’•nuHl  t *he  society  halls  and  llbniry,  which 

rloopti  an  1 *'**^^-'’^*  hy  ever>‘one.  With  this  the  evening 
bere.1 grandest  Anniversary  on  rtn'ord  was  ntim- 
^'th  the  things  of  the  past 
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Birds  and  bees  and  blooming  flowers 
Once  again  their  gladness  bring, 
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Wrapped  in  beauty  everything. 

hence  the  gales  and  gentle  showers? 
Why  does  earth  with  music  ring? 
Softly  echo  cliffs  and  towers, 

Blest  Creator,  Soul  of  Spring. 
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GRIT  vs.  GRAFT 


BY  BBAUMONT,  ’07. 


These  are  days  when  stories  of  "raft  and  ofticial  cof' 
ruption  may  he  hoiiji;lit  at  a penny  apiece  in  any  of 
Ilearst’s  noi.sy  yellows,  wlierein  are  pictured  grafters  aDiI 
corruptionists  in  our  great  cities  as  thick  as  scrub  pal' 
niettos  in  soutli  Georgia,  or  Iiuckleherry  hushes  in  Samp" 
son  county.  Under  such  conditions,  this  little  story 
mine  may  not  plea.se  you.  I give  you  fair  warning 
I shall  not  attempt  the  melodramatic  style  of 
Ilearst’s  artists — nor  the  sonorous  phari.saism  of  the  oO" 
torious  Tom  I.({iwson.  It  shall  be  mine,  rather,  to  “spe^ 
straight  on”  and  give  you  the  simple  stoiy  for  what  it 
worth. 

In  the  spring  of  ID — , in  j)ursuance  of  my  duties^  1 
was  working  the  trade  in  the  capital  city  of  a 
StaU>.  I had  finisluHl  the  town  and  warn  making  m.'f 
hotel-wards  that  evening,  musing  contentedly  over  j ^ 
day’s  work  just  Hnishe<l.  At  the  corner  of 
R<|uare,  between  the  State  Library  and  the 
Ftsleral  Huilding,  I was  checked  by  tlie  throng 
out  of  the  latter  building,  and  it  was  while  waiting  ^ 
an  opening  that  I felt  mys<>lf  grippal  from  bcbiD<  j ^ 
couple  of  law  ls>oks  hit  the  asphalt  with  a bang» 
familiar  voice  in  hearty  ncc«*nts  broke  on  my  cR*"^ 
“Heau,  ohl  boy!  where  did  you  drop  fn)m?”  pf 

Turning,  I was  met  by  the  hoim*ly,  siniliniT 
“Ibsldy”  Richardson,  pal  and  classmate,  tlie  triK’^l' 
our  old  college  ever  s<‘t  its  seal  on.  I had  kno"® 

“Ibsl”  was  Iocate<l  then*,  hut  in  some  way  tlJf 
(*scnpe<l  my  memory. 
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We  were  full  of  the  joy  of  reuiuoii,  and  for  hours  that 
Eight  we  wandered  through  the  park,  living  over  again 
OEr  college  life  with  its  lights  and  shadows.  At  times 
Reddy”  would  become  abstracted  in  manner,  and  gloom 
Would  settle  all  over  his  honest,  freckled  face;  but  he 
^ould  push  it  away.  I knew  better  than  to  question 
bim.  I learned  that  lesson  when  we  were  nothing 
but  green  freshmen  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  lllue 
Ridge.  If  lie  wanted  me  to  know  his  troubles  he  would 
Eie  in  due  time. 

^ e caught  the  last  oar  in,  at  11 :30,  realizing  that  we 
^ere  both  very  tired,  and  little  was  said  till  we  reached 
® square.  Here  “Keddy”  caught  my  arm,  and  ns  he 
^Poke  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

^ Beau,  are  you  sleepy?  If  you’re  not  I want  to 
® you  something.  L('t’s  go  to  the  ofllce. 

^as  on  the  point  of  refusing,  for  I was  both  tired  and 
gar?^'  glonce  at  his  face,  pale  and  almost  hag- 

the  t.race  of  the  tan  and  freckles  obliterated  in 
^*Sbt,  decided  me,  and  taking  his 

^ead  on,  Reddy.  I’m  with  you.” 

’^ffices^^f  brought  us  to  the  handsome  law 

with  not  * Richairdson.  “Red”  tishered  me  in 

^Plendidl^^^'*'*^-^^**^*'  truth,  1 have  never  seen  a more 
partner  ofllce.  Judge  Osborne,  “Rwldy’s” 

the  So' strongest  lawyer  in  the  Stat(*,  and  few 
^ Eientnii”  equal  him  as  a corporation  lawyer. 

0 pa^  ^”®S*‘Etulated  the  young  attorney. 

bopno’a  inn  through  the  anbvroom  into  Judge  Oa- 
"'"n^'r  ofllce.  Here  “Rod” 


on 


“Beau,  it’s 


a long  Ktorv — i 


yoE-but  I’ve  just 


l)egnn  his  story, 
and  1 know  I’m  imposing 


got  to  tell  somelKxlv.  The  strain 
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is  killing  me,  and  I’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
pressure.  Don’t  you  understand?” 

He  pushed  back  his  hat,  and  in  the  white  light  of  the 
office,  I saw  what  I had  not  seen  before — that  his  eyes 
were  bright  with  the  light  of  coming  battle — the  same 
stirring  look  I had  seen  in  his  eyes  on  the  diamond,  and 
in  the  strain  preceding  many  a hard-fought  battle  of  the 
gridiron. 

“Go  on,”  I said,  “I  am  yours  till  the  stars  go  down !’ 

“Red”  flashed  me  a look  of  gratitude,  and  continued : 

“It  is  hard  luck  to  have  to  give  up  the  cherished  ideals 
of  childhood.  It  is  worse  still  to  have  to  lose  confidence 
in  a man  who  has  been  your  guiding  star.  You’ll  be 
8urprise<l  when  I tell  you  the  circumstances  in  the  case. 
You’ll  be  surprised  to  know  to  what  depths  the  most  per- 
fect of  intellects  can  debase  itself  for  money.  I tell  you 
I was  never  more  shocked  in  all  my  life.  My  fa'tb  * ^ 
mankind— in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  stron^^^ 
and  test  of  our  land — has  been  ruine<l.  ‘And  I ‘ 
my  heart,  all  men  are  liars!’  ” 

“Re<l”  started  from  his  seat,  and  Avalked  the  floor  ^ 
several  moments — his  thin  lips  tight-closed  and  his 
fists  clenche<l. 

“Now,  here  it  is.  Beau ! Get  the  situation.  To-mo 
morning,  the  case  of  the  city  of  A — against 
State  Railroad  Company  is  to  be  tried  in  the  ^ .^gt 
Court.  We  have  been  retained  by  the  city,  and 
us  are  pitted  the  strongest  crew  of  corporation 
in  the  TTnion.  These  have  only  lately  l)een  addod 
Inter-State’s  regular  force.  There’s  Daly,  of  Ne^ 
DeBarry,  of  St.  I/)uis,  and  Clinton,  of  L th? 

bncke<l  up  by  half  the  local  bar.  Oh,  thev  ve 
brains  of  the  Union  against  ns! 
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“Well,  wheat  of  that,”  I .asked.  “What  in  the  name  of 
common  sen.se  are  3’ou  beefing  about?  ’Fraid  of  them?” 

Afr.aidl  Good  Lord,  Beau!”  he  flung  back  at  me, 
a most  angrily.  “Did  you  ever  catcb  me  beefing?  When 
Captain  of  the  baseball  team,  you  saw  me  go  up 
gainst  the  teams  of  the  B.  & N.,  Bumford,  and  Steven- 
literally  packed  with  professionals — with  hardly 
ae  chance  in  ten  of  winning— and  did  you  ever  hear 
e sque.al?  Well,  I guess  not!  I’m  not  the  squealing 

• Listen  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  up  against. 

• adge  0.sborne  has  been  my  guiding  star,  fie  was 

shi  ‘*^^**^*’'”  friend — and  from  childhood  I fairly  wor- 
amf^^^  T l?at  my  license  I came  here 

a na'ra  ^’ork  for  him.  One  year  later  he  offered  me 
‘^art'h  T accepted— the  happiest  boy  on 

^ e ha  11^  weeks  ago  he  grew  daily  in  my  esteem, 
overflo  attained  in  this  ca.sc  I speak  of— and  I was 
®ast  fil}?^  enthusiasm.  ISfan,  it  was  to  be  my 
other  00**  organized  graft!  The  city  retained  no 
sight  th  ***!!!''’  sharps  I mentioned  were  not  in 

trust  its^°  anyway,  the  city  was  not  afraid  to  en- 

the  r^-T  O.sborne.  If  the  city  wins  this 

It  iaferests  will  have  to  hunt  the  tall  tim- 

and ' followed  up  by  at  least  tw’o  criminal  ac- 
macn**!  Hneve.s,  now  masquerading  ns  rnil- 

01  A--,  lose!  *0-  " " ’ose,  the  city 
much  cash— and  God  only  knows 

^^0  Irom  eut-throat  railroad  interests  will 

what  t'*'  grants  and  privileges.  Now, 

^ttle  anv  mo  against,  B('an,  and  it’s  enough  to 

“Well  j 

^ad  my  ‘snpn'''fr  ^ of  n kick  coining — if  I 

ropper — and  t**  . ''’(‘oks  ago  I played  the  eaves- 

overheard  a good  man’s  downfall.” 
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* “Red”  walked  to  the  book-case  by  the  door  and  took 
down  a large  volume — disclosing  a bole  in  the  w.all,  hirge 
enough  to  admit  a m.an’s  baud. 

“That  hole,”  be  said,  “was  probably  made  by  Judge 
Osborne’s  former  partner,  a good-enough  young  fellow— 
but  of  a rather  too  inquiring  sort  of  mind.  At  least  I 
would  so  judge  from  what  I’ve  beard  of  him.  AVith  that 
bole  there,  any  remarks  made  in  this  room  can  be  easily 
beard  in  the  outside  oflice. 

“Well,  one  day  I was  out — attending  to  a little  case  in 
tlie  R(!corder’s  court.  I bad  occasion  to  chase  back  to 
the  oflice  for  some  papers  and  a copy  of  the  Reports  that 
I needtKl,  and  just  as  I entered  the  otiter  oflice  I recog- 
nized the  voice  of  Col.  Garland,  chief  couium*!  for  the 
Interstate.  I bad  no  intention  of  listening — but  a phrase 
or  two  commanded  mv  attention,  and  I sliaineles.**!.'*  b®' 
txuied.  And  Beau,  right  there  within  arm’s  length  o 
me,  Judge  Osborne  was  roped  and  tied  with  golden  conis- 
I admit  it  was  a terrible  Uunptation — one  hundred  thou 
sand  dollars  in  gov<?rnment  bonds!  It  showinl  me  h®^ 
much  the  Inter-State  had  at  stake.  And  a plot,  hell' 
in  its  ingenuity,  was  concocted  to  give  the  scheme  color» 
and  to  lot  the  Judge  olT  easy.  . 

“A'ou  know  yon  can’t  fool  and  dilly-dally  with  ” ^ 

in  tlie  Ftnleral  Court,  as  you  can  in  the  State 

You  can’t  delay  the  case  to  suit  vour  own  convena 

•'  • • there- 


f |l^  ^ 

When  your  case  comes  up  for  trial  you’ve  got  to  '>e  . 

“Now,  Garland  outlincHl  his  plan  in  almut 
“‘Now,  Judge — all  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to 


and  let  things  rock  along.  On  the  day  Is'forc  <ke 


comes  ofT  you  take  the  Inter-State  down  to 
iHiHinrsH.  Understand?  Our  pe<»ple  will  arn 
washotit,  or  a wreck  of  some  sort  on  the  line— 


ial 


-O'* 
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•T>11  in  here  about  dark — after  the  trial  is  over.  See? 
You  just  leave  everytliiu"  with  that  red-headed  kid  part- 
ner of  yours,  and  we’ll  fix  him.  No  one  will  blame  you. 
^on’t  make  any  difference  if  they  do!  Our  people  will 
^■in  out^  and  you’ll  have  your  pile.’ 

“And  I stood  right  there  and  heard  my  partner — model 
jurist! — assent  to  this  crime,  sacrificing  me  and  ruining 
himself! 


“I  turned  and  walke<l  otit — too  dazed  to  think.  It 
me  a long  time  to  realize  what  had  happened.  I 
tried  not  to  believe  it — and  hoped  against  hope — till 
Judge  Osborne  called  me  to  him  this  afternoon,  and  told 
nio  he  had  to  run  down  to  Valdes  on  the  evening  train 
bu8ines.s.  He  would  return  on  the  7 :.'10  to-morrow 
morning.  Ye  gods — the  nerve  of  him!  As  he  left  he 
* nie  on  the  back  and  said — 
th  ready  for  the  Inter-Slate  to-morrow.  We’ll  drive 
map!’  and  I felt  like  knocking  Uie  life  out 
Ik)  Ih'uu — that’s  the  story.  A raw  country 

^ . ugiiinst  the  brains  of  America.  Hut  Heau — I’ve 
'ed  like  a demon — <lay  and  night.  Ev(‘ry  fact^  every 
end  ^ bearing  on  Unit  case  is  at  my  fingers’ 

“R  buck  Ihe  whole  gang  alone!” 

fl{i.sh^i  "’ith  a light  in  his  homely  face  that 

^husin  ^’P’^rkled.  1 grabb(*<l  his  hand  with  the  en- 
i fairi"***  boyhood,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I said, 
n 'vords  at  him : 

win '»  ^bnl,  yoti’ve  got  In  win,  and  you’re  going 

’^hln’t  leav”^  >“Rny  mih's  southward  next  day — but  I 
eyes  ^ ‘*’<'l<)ck  found  me  in  tin*  courtroom — 

^®re  there^*”*^  before  me.  All  clnss<« 


he  stolid  m<M)nshiner  from  the  mountAins, 
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the  dirtj.  dago  from  the  State’s  great  seaport,  the  hamble 
denizen  of  the  wire-grass  region,  the  prosperous  city  mer- 
Chant,  and  the  prominent  city  officials.  The  case  was 
one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the  house  was  full.  Within 
tim  I)ar,  at  a table,  alone,  sat  “Reddy”— a stack  of  books 
and  papers  before  him.  Opposite  him,  around  another 
toble,  sat  the  three  great  corporation  lawyers,  and  Col. 
Garland.  To  the  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  op- 
posing  forces  were  grossly  mismatched.  The  case  was 
called.  Scores  of  eyes  fla.shed  with  surprise,  and  a hun- 
dred whispered  munnurs  broke  out. 

“Where  is  .Tudge  Osborne?  Where’s  the  Judge?” 

' verybody  sought  an  answer  from  everybody  else,  and 
nobody  seemed  to  know. 

“If  ynnr  Honor  please,”  “Reddy”  began,  his  voice 
trembling  ever  so  little,  “The  plaintiff’s  cause  is  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  Judge  Osborne,  and  I re-spectfuHj 
ask  a continuance  of  the  case  until  he  can  appear.” 

Before  he  had  ceased  speaking.  Col.  Garland  was  on 
his  feet,  protesting  vehemently  against  delay.  To  his 
surprise,  and  to  the  surprise  of  eveiy  one,  liefore  the 
Judge  had  time  to  rule  as  to  the  plea,  “Reddy”  rose  to  bis 
feet  and  quietly  withdrew  his  request;  and  it  ^s'as 
derecl  that  they  procml  witli  the  trial.  With  but  ver.r 
little  difficulty  a jury  was  impaneled. 

Meanwhile  wild  surmises  as  to  Judge  Osborne’s 
sence  and  wherealioutR  went  the  rounds.  A nunil>cr  o 
city  officials  were  engaging  “RiMidy”  in  earnest  convcrsa^' 
tion.  I was  too  far  away  to  hear  what  they  said, 

{fathered  fnmi  their  actions  that  they  were  l»eg{f«®^? 
to  further  seek  delay  at  the  hands  of  the  Judge.  ^ 
persistently  shook  his  head,  and  I knew  the  fl{rbt 
“Jumpin’  Jehosaphat!”  exclaimiHl  a fellow  Miind  n 
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'‘That  little  red-headed  devil  ain’t  going  to  tackle  that 
^Sgregation  of  celebrities  all  by  his  little  lonesome,  is 
^e?  Go-o-d  Lo-ord ! They’ll  make  him  look  like  a last 
year’s  bird’s  nest!” 

Similar  remarks  went  the  rounds.  But  it  was  evi- 
<lent  that  the  brassy  youngster  was  determined  to  do 
that  very  tiling.  The  nature  of  the  case  required  but 
tew  witnes.sos,  and  these  “Beddy”  handled  with  a skill 
that  made  his  auditors  sit  up  and  take  notice.  I was 
astonished  at  his  familiarity  with  details  and  his  ready 
^t^sp  of  the  intricacies  and  depths  of  the  points  of  law 
involved.  After  the  evidence  was  all  in,  he  made  a short 


®Peech,  in  a clear-cut,  concise  way — putting  his  case  to 
le  Court  and  jurj’.  This  done,  he  gave  way  to  the  coun- 

for  the  defense — reserving  the  closing  speech  for 
himself. 

another  the  railroad  Titans  “piled  Ossa  on 
inn,”  deluging  every  point  at  issue  with  oceans  of 
Every  artifice  and  subterfuge  was  brought 
Phil  when  the  last,  the  famous  Clinton,  of 

closed  his  speech,  it  seemeil,  even  to  the 
Pnsi'  partisan  of  the  city’s  cause,  that  the  Inter-State 
1‘orno  • '"”“'P*^’*y  "’as  a maltreated  and  much-abused 
^ vonfe.ss  1 could  not  whi  how  “Ibnldy”  would 
Sheath  it — to  get  the  grain  of  wheat  from 

intense  chafT  the  attorneys  for  the 

^'y  man  upon  it  But  I was  underestimating 

loanieil  counsel  smiled  sardonically  as 
iiniran  R-  and  unas.suming,  rosi*  at  his  table  and 

lint 

tnnse  honest  face,  and  his  low, 

Spoken  t(m  ^*!*^*^'*^'  conviction  with  it  Before  he  had 
minutes,  the  Judge,  coldly  aloof  and  digni- 
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fled,  as  is  the  way  of  Federal  Judges,  leaned  forward  in 
his  great  chair  to  listen.  The  “twelve  good  men  and 
true”— bored  with  high-sounding  legal  phraseology  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  meaning,  brightened  up  as  they 
caught  the  earnest  gray  eye  of  the  fearless  youth,  who 
wa.s  talking  facts  to  them  in  plain,  every-day  Araeri* 
canese.  The  famous  practitioners,  at  first  contemptuous, 
began  to  fidget  and  squirm  in  their  places.  In  a word? 
to  iise  one  of  “Red’s”  baseball  slogans — he  “had  them 


going 


From  fact  to  fact,  argument  to  argument,  infallible 
premise  to  indisputable  conclusion— this  boy  led  the 
learneil  Judge  and  the  breathle.ss  jury.  They  lost  not  « 
word  that  pa.ssed  his  lips.  They  listened  with  interest 
undiinmed  till  his  last  word  had  died  away— and  then 
sank  back  into  their  places,  conviction  stamped  on  every 
fac(‘.  “Keildy”  Iiad  won ! 

As  the  verdict  was  announced  the  clock  stnick  fon*"- 
A big  automobile  puffed  up  to  tlie  door.  A big 
red  and  perspiring,  covered  with  the  dust  and  grime  of 

frnviil  ta  ^ _ - . • — — (h® 


tra^eI,  rushed  in.  It  was  Judge  Osborne — playing 

i I.  ^ 1 ... 


farce  Ui  the  end.  “Ib^l”  faceil  him— pride  and  seoro 




Strangely  intermingled  in  his  young  face.  Neither  spoke- 
A small  boy,  at  the  back  of  tlie  hall,  in  defiance  of  the 


«iiiHii  ooy,  at  the  hack  of  the  hall,  in  defiance  oi 
niajesty  of  the  law,  reliiw^l  the  tension  and  browpl'^  ** 

shout  of  laughter  frfmi  the  crow<l«l  house. 
Jodg«' 


o 


“If  yer  hadn’t  ’a’  come,  yer  nmln’t  ’a’  come, 
Ke<l  head’s  got  yer  fadwl !” 
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THAT  BREAKFAST  I— THEN  WHAT? 

(A  TRUE  STORY) 

IIY  U.  Y.  TYNBR,  '08. 


It  was  in  those  dark  days  just  after  the  civil  war  when 
S’  band  of  Croatan  Indians  in  Bobeson  County  were  doing 
their  atrocious  deeds  of  crimes  and  murder.  They  felt 
that  some  of  their  race  hud  been  wronged  by  the  whites, 
^nd  their  policy  was  to  riglit  the  wrongs  in  the  typical 
fndian  way— by  vengeance.  Their  dwelling-place  was 
‘n  the  swampH  and  liollows  of  their  native  county.  Their 
^ictiins  were  all  persons  known  to  be  their  enemies,  or 

connected  in  some  wav  with  contrivances  for  their 

capture. 


in  our  narrative  was  none  other  than  Joe 
' •sms,  a former  employer  of  the  leaders  of  the  outlaw 

• its.  Their  former  relations  had  bemi  iileasant,  but 
^hen  the 


and 


■ peaceful  farm  iinjihunents  had  bemi  laid  aside 
one  sword  had  Imm'u  taken  up  on  the 

def  ^'***'’  “Joe”  had  allied  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
•IpadT-"^’  secretly,  he  knew  not  what  hour  the 

HIH'ak  terror  to  his  soul,  or  his  pos- 
®sme  k**'  ^ child  would  he  consumed  by  the 

*•«  hea  ^beir  wrath.  Once  he  even  fancied  that 

‘^Ihis  p*}  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  door 

*bat  bai  *'**  a day’s  toil.  So  strong  was  his  “fancy” 
yoiingw^,^””  •'1‘Rlled  in  bed  and  Joe  and  his 

into  tl  ^*'"**^  *bat  lonely  room,  without  light, 
short  *V^***^'*  hours  of  night,  fearing  almost  to  hear 
a slo  ***  beuvings  of  (*nch  otln'r’s  bn'ast,  Fi- 

the  roof'  b»‘gan  to  fall  in  low  and  soothing  tones 
^ the  hut,  and  their  fears  for  that  night  were 


« 
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merged  in  the  forgetfulness  of  embracing  sleep.  The 
days  wore  on  and  Joe  even  allied  himself  with  two  or 
three  excursions  into  the  dark  and  perilous  countrv  of 
the  hidden  foe.  He,  of  course,  knew  not  but  that 
some  time  the  party  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  enemy  in  their  dens  of  seclusion.  His  heart  and 
home  knew,  therefore,  no  hour  of  perfect  peace,  and 


could  know  none  until  the  perilous  foe  should  be  no 
more.  Almost  every  sun  brought  with  it  the  news  of 
some  dastardly  d(*ed  of  robl)erv  or  murder. 

These  are  in  brief  some  of  the  conditions  and  circnm- 
stances  which  existed  on  the  special  morning  of  which 
w’e  now  speak. 

It  was  a chilly  morning  in  the  month  of  October  ^hcn 
Joe  was  arouscfl  by  his  wife,  who  had  lieen  taken  and* 
denly  ill.  lie  was  dressed  in  the  briefest  space  of  tin*® 
and  glided  out  of  the  door  and  down  a by-path  to  the 
cabin  of  old  “Aunt  Hetsy,”  who  had  nursMl  him  in  h'* 
infancy.  Boon  the  ohl  negro  was  by  the  licdside  of  i 
young  wife.  Bhe  shook  her  head.  “Masse  doe,  ^ * 
moughty  sick,  .Masse  Joe.  Ib-tter  for  to  catch  old  I* 
and  git  the  doctor,  and  dat  p<iwerful  quick,  sho. 
dhl  not  fail  to  perei'lve  the  old  woman’s  distress,  a^^ 
this  he  knew  to  1m‘  something  very  nnusnaJ  for  her. 
less  time  than  it  takes  the  writer  to  tell  it*  of 

saddliHl  his  horse  and  was  making  the  'i«*apcrate  ^ 
his  life.  There  was  a ten  mile  ride  Is'fore  he  coul 
a doctor.  Ills  young  wife  was  in  that  secluded 
Into  which  they  had  movecl  the  year  liefore, 
friends  nr  Iov»h1  ones,  with  no  one  near  save  the  • 
ohl  negn),  and  |)nsslbly  some  prowling  inaran 
knew?  Ills  f<*nrs  and  anxiety  grew  more  third’ 

tense — Fan  was  urged  to  her  ntm»»st;  the  »«•<'<’ 
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and  fourth  mile-posts  were  passed — only  six  more  were 
to  make.  Could  she  hold  the  present  pace  they  would  be 
Blade  in  twenty  minutes — it  was  too  much,  but  he  could 
Bot  cease  urpinp  her.  The  fifth  post  had  been  passed 
and  there  was  no  perceptible  failing  in  her  pace.  “Only 
miles  more,  l-’an.”  The  animal  s('eme<i  to  be  con- 
scious of  her  master’s  distress,  and  no  elTort  was  relaxed 
BB  her  part.  She  plunge<l  into  the  stream  known  as 
The  Burnt  Swamp”  just  ns  the  east  was  faintly  lighting 
Bp  with  the  first  rays  of  returning  day.  Her  pace  was 
slackened  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  home.  The 
^ceain  was  crosswl  and  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  was 
^Bg  rapidly  nscendwl.  The  distance  was  tiecoming 
^^Btifully  short.  “Only  tx'ii  more  minutes  of  the  hax- 
b*^ou8  ride,”  said  he  to  his  faithful  animal,  ns  he  patteii 
somewhat  convulsively  on  the  ne<'k.  “Halt!”  came 
B shout  from  the  roadside.  He  was  so  wrapped  in 
hardly  realized  the  meaning  of  the  call. 

^ Bpon  your  life!”  came  a second  and  stronger  call, 
rou*^^*"  ^B<1!”  muttered  he,  as  he  found  himsidf  sur- 
BO  less  than  a half-dozen  well  nnned  men. 
^jjllj^  ’?'”*‘B>Bg!”  came  the  cordial  gnndlng  from  a tall, 
horse  Binn,  as  he  udvance<l  toward  the  head  of  the 
“Alto  • '^*'^'**’**  'Biid  he,  as  he  caught  the  bridle  rein, 
am  ^ ‘'B  please.  My  wdfe  is  verj’  ill  and  1 

Pleadin"*^  doctor,”  said  the  rider  In  a tremulous, 

Bnd  stern^”**^'  “Alight  an«l  follow  me,”  was  the  quick 
the  ***'^*^.'  panting  horH<>  was  hsl  some  steps 
*BBiothin  and  fnHt4>n(Ml.  “Follow  me,  we  have 

^By  Into^^th  you,”  said  the  man,  ns  he  ted  the 

^*^^<1  ^ ‘^Brk  r('C(>ss  of  that  thick  swamp.  The 

Wrt  of  th  ^^Bvdty  a wonl  was  sfioken.  The 

B poor  cn])tive  could  have  Issm  heard  beating. 
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I doubt  not,  as  it  struggled  with  grief  and  fear.  Thus  they 
proceeded  some  half-mile  or  more  directly  up  the  edge 
of  the  swamp,  when  suddenly  the  guide  turned  diago* 
nally  in  toward  the  run.  Their  progress  now  was  slow’- 
It  was  still  somewhat  dark  and  the  undergrowth  wa® 
exceedingly  difficult  to  pass  through.  They  proceeded 
about  fifty  yards  and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
call  of  an  owl  was  made  by  the  guide  and  presently  two 
canoes  were  seen  approaching  the  place  where  they  stood.’ 
They  stepped  into  the  canoes,  moved  up  the  stream  about 
thirty  ^’ards  and  landed  on  a small  knoll,  thickly  covered 
in  shrubbery  and  completely  surrounded  w’ith  water- 
A minute  more  and  Joe  was  ushered  into  the  camp 
the  “Ix)wery  Gang.”  In  the  midst  of  the  group  was  « 
heap  of  coals,  over  which  some  quail,  squirrel,  and  nieat^ 
of  two  or  three  varieties  were  broiling.  The  chief  of  the 
Gang,  on  seeing  his  old  employer  enter  the  camp*  to®® 
and  bowtMl  him  to  a 8<‘at  on  a bed  of  h^ves  by  his  side- 
lie  did  not  accept  this  courtesy  without  fear  and  fore- 
bodings of  what  an  Indian’s  courtesy  usually  "teans^f 
his  captive.  While  the  breakfast  was  l)eing  prepare 


the  chief  passed  liquor  to  his  guest  frequently  and  w 
hear  no  refusal  to  drink.  These  “social  gla.'sses” 
brought  more  and  more  alarm  to  Joe,  ns  he  n^fleeted  o 


inuiigiii,  more  ana  more  alarm  to  .loe,  ns  ne  — 
his  sick  wife,  and  thought  of  how  soon  he  might  he  nn 


iiioaii.iv  wilt.-,  iiiiu  uniiigiii,  now  soon  ne  niigH‘ 
tlie  complete  infiuence  of  the  liquor,  and  in  the 


the  enemy,  llreakfast  was  now  ready,  and  though 
visitor  felt  that  he  could  not  eat  one  inouthfub 
force<l  to  eat  heartily  and  to  drink  no  less  than  fuar  ® 
fills  of  strong  colTe<‘.  All  this  time  of  snsismse  the 
man  could  not  help  but  rrdlect^ — “when  bn‘akfast  i-® 
then  what?”  The  siipreim*  moment  had  come. 
mer  guide,  who  was  none  other  than  the  brother 
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^hief,  took  him  to  one  side  and,  after  a brief,  low  conver- 
sation, they  returned.  The  chief  stood  in  front  of  him, 
who  once  said  to  him,  “Do  this,”  and  he  did  it  “Do 
that,”  and  he  did  that.  The  whole  partj’  rose.  At  this 
strange  procedure  the  trembling  captive  rose  and  stood 
|*^ute,  as  he  gazed  into  the  stern  face  of  the  chief,  await- 
breathlessly  his  sentence.  The  chief  then  said: 
^^e’s  glad  you  eat  breakfast  wid  us  dis  mornin.  Give 
usses  love  to  ^liss  Annie.  She  wuz  niity  kine  to  we  on 
* G farm.”  Uy  jjo^ved  him  good-bye  and  beckoned  to  the 
guide  to  accompany  him  out  of  the  swamp. 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  WHILE 


HY  A FRRH1IMAK. 


"urth  while,  wlu'u  you’ve  lost  the  light, 
hat  gave  warmth  and  joy  to  your  soul? 
u ife  worth  while,  when  you’ve  lost  the  fight, 
ud  come  last  in  the  race  to  the  goal? 

life  \\or(h  while,  wh(>n  beaten  you  stand, 

Is  liT  takes  your  place? 

\ while,  when  he  lakes  her  hand, 

she  follows  with  beaming  face? 

rpi  • 

juy  I once  had  I’ll  ne’er  fei*!  again, 

^luy  \\  ^ 

If  ***'”*^  uever  bloom  and  the  sun  never  shine 
'uy  purpose  and  h(>art  disagriT. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MONOCLE 

BY  a.  R.  K. 


I. 

On  nn  afk-rnoon  in  August,  1770,  a carriage  drawn  br 
a pair  of  iron-grey  steodN  drew  rein  before  a large  double- 
storied mansion,  situati‘<I  on  a fashionable  street  of  Ia>D' 
don.  Two  other  carriagi*s  wore  already  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  house  when  the  third  arrived.  These  two  car- 
riages,  however,  s<H‘nied  to  re<'ognize  the  stronger  rigb* 
of  the  tliird,  nn<l  consiHiuently  tlieir  drivers  drove  tbew 
well  out  of  the  way. 

On  each  side  of  tlie  newly-arrivo<l  carriage 
blazonwl  the  owners  coat  of  arms,  which  might  lie  inter- 
pref^I  thus:  On  a field,  azun*,  a lion  rampant,  gulf**- 
Hardly  had  the  carriagi*  stopix-d  when  a footman, 
in  blue  livery,  lea^MMl  down  and  pro<-e<Hled  to  unfa^*^® 
the  d(K)r.  Imim‘<liuU*ly  then-  alightwl  fnun  the 
a man,  apparimtly  of  ulMuit  thirty  years,  w<'aring  a bij^ 
crowmsi  Is'nver  ami  a iK>rf<rtIy  fitting  Chesterfield  free*- 
The  giTitleman  wnlki«<l  candessly  up  the  gravel 
nM<'end«*<l  the  ste|ts,  and  rang  the  d«K>r-lK*lI.  At  leag^ 
the  butler  np|N>ared.  , 

“M’am’jtelle’H  not  at  Imme,”  he  said  with  ill-eo"*^ 
hauteur.  . 

“Another  fool  to  contend  with,”  muttered  the  p® 
man.  Then  aloud  he  said ; “Tell  .Mademoiselle 
“Hut  .M’am'xelle'a  not  at  homo!"  brr»ke  in  the 
with  felgneil  suavity.  „ ^jd 

“Then  It’s  the  worst*  f«»r  you,  you  lying  rasca  * ^ 

the  other,  dealing  him  a generous  kick. 
firm,  commnniling  voice,  he  said:  “Tell  |,er.’’ 

Hennml  that  Sir  Arthur  Westinghouse  wishes  to 
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The  ImmilinkHl  butler  turned  a malicious  eye,  gleam- 
ing with  rage,  in  Sir  Arthur’s  direction,  but  as  it  encoun- 
tered the  latter’s  steady  gaze,  he  did  nothing  more  than 
hiccough,  and  slouchwl  away. 

A few  minutes  later  Sir  Arthur  found  himself  within 
the  precincts  of  Mademoiselle  Ilenaud’s  boudoir,  chat- 
ling  merrily  with  her  and  admiring  her  dazzling  beauty, 
Bi^tly  enhanciHl  by  the  unadoriuHl  simplicity  of  her 
dress. 


Of  coursi'  Sir  Arthur  and  Mile.  Henaud  were  close 
ffiends,  olst;  we  shoul<l  hardly  llnd  him  in  her  Imudoir. 
^hey  had  Imh'h  friends  for  something  mon*  than  a year — 
*n  fact,  ever  since  the  family  had  movcnl  from  Paris  to 
^*“lon.  M.  Uoiuuid  had  done  this  for  purely  business 
*^«ons,  for  on  vvhat  «)ther  accotint  would  any  French- 
“'nn  ever  constant  to  leave  Paris? 

Uenaud’s  wif«*  was  <lead  and  the  family  consisted 
^i.'  of  hiinstdf  and  his  two  daughters.  The  elder  daugh- 
On'  one  Frenchwoman  out  of  ten  thousand  who 
positively  ugly.  Hut  as  we  shall  have  nothing  more 
***■'**’  ”i'nll  thus  rather  unceremoniously  dls- 
UT  from  our  thotights. 

vel  f *<5Nler,  however,  was  no  h‘ss  than  a mar- 

l>vlo  beauty.  Her  hazel  eyes  were  shaded 

voice**^.'  **^*'''*‘  *‘'*‘l*os,  and  her  smile  was  Is'witehing.  Her 

^as  rTtP  ****^*^  while  not  haughty,  still  she 

*^W}t  ir*^”*^-^**  *^*****^  degn*<«  which  giv<*s  a woman  such  a 

“Ilut*'-^****'*^****'  mystic  charm. 

Was  Monsieur?”  Mile.  Uenaud 

Chan  “Y«>»  know 

^•‘arles’s  Hrst  day.” 

.*  m>,  n>pu«*<l  Kir  Artliur,  *‘<»f  e< 


•lean  is  sick,  and  this  is 


co\irse  not.  1 
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onlj^  gave  him  a sort  of  reminder— something  like  tying 
a string  around  your  finger.  He  will  hardly  forget  me.” 

“But,  Monsieur,  you  know  it  really  was  not  his  fault — 
he  had  orders.  I was  not  at  all  expecting  you  this  after- 
noon. There  was  anotlier,  though,  I was  afraid  would 
come,  and  for  him  I did  not  wish  to  be  at  home.” 

“Oh ! is  that  so !”  said  Sir  Arthur.  “Is  he  one  of  my 
friends?” 

“No,  Monsieur,  he  is  no  friend  of  yours.  I am  afraid 
that  he  is  no  friend  of  mine.  But  I have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose this.  Still  his  manner,  his  hateful  blarney,  bis 
green  eyes — oh!  I don’t  know — but  there  is  something 
about  him  that  makes  me  shudder  when  he  is  near.  -NJid 
then  his  monocle — ” 

“What!  a monocle!  And  is  he  mustachioed?” 

“Yes.” 

“My  heavens!”  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  falling  back  in 
his  chair  and  casting  his  eyes  downward,  controlling  his 
emotion  with  difficulty. 

“Do  you  know  him.  Monsieur?”  asked  ^Ille.  Benaud 
in  her  soft  voice. 

“Know  him ! Only  too  Avell.  Would  to  Ood  that  I had 
never  known  him !” 

“But  Jlonsieur  will  hdl  me  something  about  him? 
“Tell  you!  It  would  pollute  your  ears.  His 
defy  relation.  I should  never  finish.  But  as  yon  hnl  ^ 
me  to  be  your  friend,  take  my  advice:  Beware  of  hi® 
Beware!  But  I am  really  curious  to  know  how 
came  to  know  him.  Am  I too  inquisitive?”  ^ 

“Not  at  all.  M.  Cortell  introduced  him  to  me  at 
Wendcott’s  ball  about  a month  ago.  You  know  M- 
tell  and  M.  (loldsmith,  the  poet,  are  particular  f®!*® 
and  of  eoiirsi*  I HU])pos(‘d  it  was  laTfectly  all  right- 
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“Yes,  I see  how  it  Avas,”  said  Sir  Arthur,  assuming  a 
contemplative  air.  “But  why  did  you  expect  him  to- 
day?” he  asked,  casting  his  eyes  sharply  in  Mile. 
Renaud’s  direction. 

“Because  he  has  been  here  every  day  this  week  thus 
far.  I think  1 was  warranted  in  supposing  that  he 
'vould  be  here  again  to-day,  was  I not.  Monsieur?”  and 
^nie.  Renaud  laughed  the  prettiest  laugh  that  Sir  Arthur 
had  ever  heard. 

“Alas!”  moaned  Sir  Arthur  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
‘‘Alas!  that  Innocence  and  Guilt  should  ever  meet!” 

“Monsieur!” 


Sir  Arthur  groaned. 

-Ron  dicur  exclaimed  .Mile.  Renaud.  "Qu’avez  vouaf 
■^fonsictir!” 

She  rang  for  her  maid. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,”  drawled  Sir  Arthur,  returning 
himself.  “You  are  an  angel.  Mademoiselle.  My 
hlackne.ss  appears  in  the  blaze  of  your  perfection.  But, 
isten!  Lot  me  tell  you  just  one  thing.  It  is  my  duty. 

ou  will  perhaps  forgive  me.  But  above  all  things,  be- 
it.  Every  word  of  it  is  true.  It  is  about  that 
*nonocle<l  dev ” 

flush !”  whispennl  Milo.  Renaud,  ns  she  hoard  her 
81, e waved  with  lier  hand  for  her  to  retire,  and 
Rirl  quickly  witlidrew. 

^ luive  said,”  continued  Sir  Arthur,  “that  man 
'iionocle  is  a man  to  be  shunnwl.  If  he  gets 
into  a debt  of  honor  it  must  be  paid  at  otwe.  Noth- 
^ K can  reh^ase  one  of  it.  Of  course  everyone  who  mnk(*8 
^ain/  honor  expects  to  pay  it  sometime,  but  he  cer- 
intmid  txi  be  deprivt*d  of  his  house  and 
e >n  onler  to  settle  it  within  a w(H‘k ! 
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Well,  I suppose  you  heard  of  the  sale  nf  tha 


8 Sir  Arthur  ended  he  rose  to  go,  for  he  saw  clearly 


A1  1 • OttH  LJCO'V 

that  his  anger  Mas  hecoiuing  unbridled. 

“Misfortune  never  severs  true  friends,”  said  Mile- 
Itf'naud,  as  they  Mere  passing  out  of  her  lioudoir.  “1“ 
our  case  mo  are  IkXIi  unfortunate,”  she  continued,  as 
they  pauseil  for  a moment  before  an  optm  MindoM%  lean- 
ing against  its  lintel  and  catching  a breath  of  the  odor- 
ous air  that  drifted  in  from  the  tloMer  garden  beloM*. 

i,  too,  have  lost,  and  heavily— in  fact,  more  heavily 
than  ever  before.  For  a month  I have  plaved  with  him 

ovirl  t.  ^ .A  - * * • . 


how  could  I say  anything  to  accuse  my  guest? 

“Yea,  Monsieur,  mo  have  Imth  lost,  I noM*  OM-e  him-' 
oh!  forgive  me,  for  I shall  never  again  play  with  him'' 
I OM-e  him  more  than  £4000!  And  further— how*  cao  J 
nsk  him  for  that?  And  the  awful  man  says  he  mo^J 
have  it  by  Saturday ! Me  fold  mo  that  he  omcs  a de^f 
honor  himself  and  that  he  will  be  absolutely  niim^  ‘ 

I do  not  pay  him  by  that  time.” 
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“A  lie !”  cried  Sir  Arthur  with  vehemence.  Then  calm- 
ing himself  ns  best  he  could,  he  added:  “Pardon  me, 
Mademoiselle,  hut  it  is  truly  exasperating.  It’s  all  fab- 
rication !” 

*‘I’ve  thought  of  every  conceivable  way,”  resumed  Mile. 
Kenaud,  “in  order  to  lighten  the  debt,  but  there  is  no 
solution.  My  jewels— I’ve  thought  of  them— but  those 
that  I could  ever  consent  to  part  with  would  not  amount 
to  the  tenth  part  of  that  euormous  sum.  I shall  ask 
father  for  the  amount,  and” — she  laid  her  hand  very 
lightly  upon  Sir  Arthur’s  arm— “I  shall  vow  never  again 


to  play  for  stakes.” 

“Thank  God !”  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  “for  that  is  ex- 
'^ctly  the  vow  I took  myself  more  than  two  weeks  ago. 
Exactly.  Oh!  we  must  he  friends,— I hope  more,”  he 

as  he  took  her  white  hand  in  his  and  raised  it  to 
ids  lips, 

Sir  Arthur  passed  out  of  a postern  to  avoid  being  seen 

those  who  were  in  the  .salon.  As  he  entered  into  the 

^tix?et  he  met  a decrepid  old  woman  who  told  fortunes. 

appeared  to  him  to  he  extremely  poverty-stricken, 

^^d  so  lie  drew  from  his  pocket  a handful  of  coins  and 

^*d  them  across  her  hand.  Then,  in  order  that  it  should 

out  i'*^  did  it  simply  out  of  charity,  he  held 

Bi.  i'*'od  and  a.sked  her  to  tell  him  briefly  whom  he 
'*i‘ould  marrv. 

elos^^  ^’oinan  looked  at  his  hand,  flngensl  her  cards, 
of  ^yes,  and  said : “I  s('e  a hlood-nsl  cloud,  out 

form*'V  ^'oerge,  and  you  have  in  your  embrace  the 
* a widow !” 

i>'s  carri^^^*”^  chuckled  as  he  tunuHl  the  corner  to  call 
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II. 

Thnt  evening;  Mile.  Honaud  stole  softly  up  to  her 
father’s  room  and  knocked  at  his  door.  As  soon  as  she 
was  inside  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  loringIy» 
parted  his  hair  with  her  Angers,  and  imprinted  several 
kisses  upon  his  lips.  It  took  her  only  a few  minutes  to 
acquaint  him  with  her  needs — thnt  is,  the  £4000  which 
she  owe<l  the  man  with  the  monocle. 

It  pained  M.  Itennud  greatly  to  see  that  his  daughter 
had  l)een  no  rash  in  her  play,  and  thus  irritated  he  en- 
gaged In  some  rather  harsh  admonitions. 

“It  is  the  moat  Inopimrtune  time  in  the  world,”  h® 
wild,  “for  me  to  spare  such  an  amount.  In  fact,  it 
nothing  short  of  an  impossibility.  There  is  an  unprec<^ 
dent<Hl  run  on  the  bank,  lM)nlering  on  a panic, 
have  lH*en  obliginl  to  call  in  n«*nrly  all  my  money  in  order 
to  tide  over  the  difllcultic's  and  to  ki*ep  the  Iwink  from 
failing.” 

He  iKX’nme  nettled,  thus  reviewing  the  bad  state  of  h* 
business,  nn<l  told  her  flatly  that  her  debt  of  honor  cou 
not  then  be  H(‘ttb>d. 

The  girl  pleaded  tearfully  with  him  and,  sobbi 
vowihI  thnt  she  would  never  again  play  for  stakes.  ^ 

“The  debt  shall  lie  my  Inst,  “she  said,  “and  it  m^j*^  ^ 
pa  ill  some  way  or  other.  As  a last  n*sort  I ^ .p 
forciil  to  sell  my  mother’s  jewels  ns  well  ns  my 
onler  to  pay  It,”  and  she  gave  .M.  Kennud  a sho* 
klss<«s.  l,is 

.M.  Itennud  was  only  a man,  and  this  daughter 
gn>ntest  joy.  He  embsl  by  promising  **’**^ . j,**niioic»'’ 
bring  her  the  money  the  next  evening.  much 

he  conilitioni'd,  “has  qiiletisl  ilown,  and  there  s 
money  ns  thnt  left  in  the  hank.” 
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Mile.  Ueimud  then  hugged  his  neck  in  a transport 
of  joy. 

III. 

At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Mile. 
Renaud  ha»l  not  yet  risen,  hut  already  the  sun’s  rays 
^'ero  pooping  in  through  the  folds  of  the  silken  curtains, 
^llle.  Itenaud  o|)ene<l  her  eyes  and  rubbed  them  ^ ith 
her  slender  lingers.  She  heard  the  footsteps  of  her 
®uiid  in  tlie  corridor.  A moment  later  the  maid  entered 
the  apartment  and  told  her  excitedly  that  M.  llenaud 
^’us  In  tlu'  library  ami  wislunl  to  set?  Mademoiselle  at 
once.  “Yt^s,  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  maid  with  glaring 
eyes,  ‘‘.Monsieur,  your  fatJuT,  wishes  to  see  you  ot  once. 

once,'  he  said,  and  he  l(M)kt*<l  as  pale  as  death,  lie 
^■as  nil  the  while  twitching  his  mustachio  most  furi- 
ously.” 

•Mile.  Uenaud  netnltMl  no  inon?  to  arouse  her.  This  in- 
telllgenee  stung  her.  She  apprehendetl  she  knew  not 
^hat  It,  nm^t,  et*rtainly  have  something  to  do  with  the 
^®aey,  fop  ^hieh  she  hatl  asktHl  him.  What  would  she 
” R "he  ct)uld  not  get  it?  Then?  was  no  answer.  Her 
^’jKhts  Wen?  confustsl,  her  mind  was  in  a ferment, 
ha  1*'  ****  gurmenis  she  could  lay  her 

dn^  '*l>on,  and  not  waiting  to  have  her  hair  carefully 
^he  rr'*’  '*^'*’*'  fotiml  herself  tripping  lightly  down 

theat”**^  Rliding  swiftly  over  the  cariH'tetl  floor  in 
^^‘»fertion  of  the  library. 

of  hei^7**i***^  ^llle.  Uenaud  cast  her  oy«*s  uism  the  flgure 
Ihe  ipQ  ^ pacing  n«*n'«>usly  up  and  down 

^Islvo^y*  *'uo<u,  her  heart  S4ink,  she  tnunbUxl  con- 

hltu  aM”*'  **'  * 

*•  put  her  arms  nbout  his  m*ck.  When  Anally 
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he  did  look  into  her  beautiful  face  that  knew  not  jet 
the  trace  of  sorrow,  he  broke  down,  and  giving  her  a kiss, 

sank  down  into  a chair  and  sobbed,  his  face  buried  be- 
tween his  hands. 

“Lather!”  shrieked  the  girl,  coining  to  his  chair  and 
kneeling  beside  him. 

I in  ruineil  I”  he  faltered,  choked  with  sobbing.  “We 
are  lost!  Oh,  God!  have  mercy  on  me!” 

-Mile.  Kenaud  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  and  she 
burst  into  a flood  of  tears,  hugging  her  father  and 
kissing  his  pale  brow.  Then  checking  herself  for  a 
single  instant  by  a supreme  effort,  she  said  in  a voice 
that  seemed  marvelously  calm : 

Lather,  I am  left.  I can  help  you.  Sister  and  I 
will  always  love  you,  father.” 

The  man  seemed  rebuked  by  the  self-mastery  which 
Ills  daughter  evinciHl,  and  immediately  calmed  'hiniself- 
“Yes,  my  darling,  you  are  left,  but  that  is  all.  I have 
nothing  more.  Daughter,  the  bank  has  lieen  robbed! 
Not  a pound  is  left!  Oh,  my  child,  you  cannot  realize 
what  fliat  means.  It  means  poverty,  ruin, 

3Iy  Go<l!  it’s  worse  than  death  1” 

Lather!!  father!”  but  the  voice  die<l  away,  fa*" 
girl  lay  white  and  motionless  in  her  father’s  anus- 

IV. 

On  the  following  morning  .Mile.  Kenaud  was  .seated 
her  boudoir  in  dishabille,  not  much  (he  worse  fa*" 
swoon  of  the  prt'vious  morning.  She  held  a morn>e^^ 
pnpiT  in  her  hand,  in  which  she  was  reading  with 
dininu^I  eyes  flie  history  of  (he  bank  robliery  which 
occurpi'd  early  on  the  morning  of  the  lilhl.  ^1*® 

(InislHMl  and  was  about  to  cast  the  jMiper  aside  when 
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eye  fell  upon  something  tlmt  seemed  to  have  a magic 
effect  upon  her. 

"Mon  (lieu!’’  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom  and  lifting  her  eyes  toward  heaven. 

“I  shall  he  .saved!” 

She  folded  the  paper  and  thrust  it  into  her  blouse. 
Then  picking  up  a iien  she  wrote  as  follows: 

“•V.  the  Warden  of  yetegate: 

Tlease  let  me  know  at  once  how  many  condemned  criminals  you  hav^ 
»nd  also  the  exact  time  that  they  will  be  executed.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
8‘'e  me  their  aRcs,  and  also  say  whether  or  not  they  are  married. 

^ am,  etc., 

August  22,  1770." 

^nic.  Renaud  paused.  Should  she  sign  her  own  name 
this  note?  Hardly.  She  thought  a moment  and 
then  wrote: 

"j.  c.  M., 

024  Bradford  Street," 

It  was  sumcient  She  folded  it  and  gave  it  to  her 
**'*'id  to  he  delivered  ImintMliately. 

yiien  Mile.  Renaud  found  herself  alone  once  more,  she 
'’*>‘iled  complacently.  S/tr  at  least,  she  thought  would 
have  to  go  to  Chelsea.  Then  to  reassure  herself  she 
from  her  bosom  the  crumpled  newspaper  which  con- 
^^•ned  that  which  had  made  her  eyes  sparkle.  She  slowly 
ohlpfl  it  and  deliln'ratel}’  read  again  the  article  that 
brought  her  tranquility.  It  was  this: 

SOCIETY  WOMAN  MAUUIKS  CONDEMNED  CRIMINALI 
CAunici  Dicnrl 

a ladT^***’  ''"»e>'«t  21,  1770.— This  evening  there  came  to  the  prison 
Inqii’  and  evidently  of  r high  rank  in  society. 

’^•uhI  "T*  **'*'  aud  wishml  to  know  if  there  were  sny  eon- 

'^uld  kI'*'*'*  cxecute<l  soon.  Tl>e  warden  informeil  her  that 

**'arri*d  •“*aeute»l  in  the  co\irse  of  two  hours.  She  asked  if  he  was 
•Ut*d.  ***'  '*l’‘**'  the  warden's  replying  in  the  negative,  seemed  greatly 
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“She  hurried  away  in  her  carriage,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
returned  accompanied  by  a gentleman  in  clerical  dress. 

“After  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  into  the 
condemned  man’s  cell,  who  was  even  then  attended  by  a spiritual  adriser. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  his  presence  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
and  besought  him  to  hear  her. 

“The  purport  of  her  story  was  that  she  had  fallen  into  heavy  debt 
mainly  by  gambling — and  was  unable  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  In  sl^rU 
she  would  be  forced  to  go  to  Chelsea  Prison.  She  then  told  the  criming 
that  if  ever  he  could  pity  a woman  in  distress,  that  as  a last  art  of  h»* 
life  he  should  marry  her.  This  would  absolve  her  from  debt,  for 
is  the  law. 

“Tlie  condemned  was  evidently  moved,  and,  after  some  further  pe 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  woman  and  also  of  the  clergyman,  finally 
sented. 

“The  ceremony  was  very  quickly  performed,  the  warden  « _ 
chaplain  acting  ns  witnesses.  After  thanking  her  newly-acquired  ^ 
band  and  asking  Qo<l  to  have  mercy  on  him  she  departed.  She  was 
wife  of  a condemnwl  criminal,  but  she  was  free  from  debt. 

Milo.  Honniul  onnnplod  the  paper  in  her  hand 
throw  it  into  the  waRto-hnakot.  She  had  to  wait 
few  inimit(‘s  lon^jor,  for  her  maid  soon  came  back 
the  r(K)m  bt'orinp  a note  in  her  hand.  Ar  Roan  as 
had  given  it  to  Mile.  Henaud,  the  maid  very  diaerec 
withdrew.  . 

Mile.  Itenand  fingen'd  the  billet  for  Rcveral  Rocont 
fore  Hhe  opened  it  She  was  perceptibly 
nally  rIio  iinfoldfMl  the  note  and  her  face  brighten 
joy  when  nhe  read : 

"J.  C.  M.,  OSt  Bradford  St;  inf^’f^' 

Si«  o«  Madam: — "I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  ^ * 


on 


tion.  Two  criminals  will  be  exertjted  this  week— ow 
12  m.  namcfl  Bolder  Ilarkneas,  age  48,  and  married;  1 
at  12  m.  named  Richard  Burkett  ag*  awl  uninar 


I am,  etc., 
August  22,  1770. 


" ' 1 “Ila! 

“Hlchanl  Iturkettr’Raid  Mile.  Henaud.  « ^ bc 

Mine.  Hlchanl  HurkettI  One  more  day  am 
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a widow!  God  forgive  me,”  she  said,  tearing  the  note 
into  infinitesimal  fragments,  and  rising  from  her  seat, 
“but  I must  l)e  free!” 

V. 


Two  days  after  Sir  Arthur  had  made  Mile.  Renaud  the 
visit  of  which  we  already  know,  he  made  a journey  into 
Ihe  country  and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Shortly  after  his  return,  however,  he  picked  up 
^is  evening  paper,  and  the  first  thing  that  his  eyes  fell 
npon  was  an  account  of  the  robber j’  of  M.  Renaud’s  bank. 
It  stunned  him ! He  rend  it  over  again  to  assure  him- 
that  he  had  r(>ad  it  aright.  II is  first  thought  was  of 
Renaud.  What  would  she  do  without  the  money 
^’hich  she  ow(m1  the  man  with  the  monocle?  £4000  was 
no  small  sum. 


^^ll  his  weariness  left  him  of  a stidden.  He  rose  from 
seat  and  ordere<l  his  carriage  to  be  brought  to  the 
immediately.  Five  minutx's  later  he  was  speeding 
^^’^ngh  the  narr«)w,  crookc’d  stnnds  of  I/)ndon  on  his 
ny  to  I*olic(»  Iloachpmrters. 

*'non  as  he  found  hims<'lf  w<‘ll  inside  the  office,  he 
^nndp<i  th(‘  police  officer  his  card.  The  officer  scniti- 
fro  ***”  manner  softemnl  at  once.  He  de8cende<l 

1)01^  stand  and,  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 

Arthur  to  walk  in  to  his  i)rivnte  office  at  the 

Arthur  very  gladly  did  so,  and  ns  stsm  ns  thoy 
^*'nt  1^^**^*  ***'  hviefly  and  simply  told  the  officer 
‘‘onslderably  interested  in  the  nrent  Imnk 
foii^.i  * ’ *'*"1  'visluHl  to  kmtw  what  had  Immmi  done  and 


iind 


out. 


41 

^^'nfT,  xvi  { ^^'oer  repllml,  he  ofTensl  him  a pinch  of 
' **  *’  ^*'*'V(>ver,  Hir  Arthur  v«>rv  isditely  refuso<l. 
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“Well,  sir,”  began  the  officer,  taking  a pinch  of  snufif 
and  slowly  settling  himself  in  his  large  arm-chair — so 
slowly,  in  fact,  tliat  Sir  Arthur  had  become  impatient  and 
was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  to  please  hurry,  when 
the  officer  began  to  speak. 

“It’s  the  slickest  case  we’ve  ever  had  to  handle,”  he 
prefaced.  “And  it  was  the  boldest, — in  the  very  heart 
of  London,  and  on  the  most  thoroughly  guarded  street. 
Success  seems  impo.ssible  now.  It  is  wholly  out  of  .sight- 
Not  a farthing  was  left,— and  neither  a sign  of  how  be 
entered  nor  of  bow  he  opened  the  safe — all  a mystery* 
Hut  we  are  working— working  five  of  the  best  men  on 
the  force  on  the  case.  Hesides  that,  .M.  Renaud  has  em- 
ploj’ed  two  special  detectives,  though  they’ll  only  help 
in  a way,  j’ou  know.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  on 

Sir  Arthur  hid  a grim  smile  with  the  back  of  his  band- 

“Now  ns  to  what  we  know — it  amounts  to  al)solutely 
nothing.  There  is  no  clew,  with  possibly  one  excep" 
tion, — and  only  a charitable  person  would  call  that  * 
clctp.  That  thing  is  this:  When  our  men  went  np 
bank  the  ne.\t  morning  after  the  occurrence  of  the  vo 
bery,  they  e.xnmiiuMl  the  building  carefully,  scnitini**®^ 
every  detail,  and  all  they  found  was  just  some  small  h*^ 
of  gln.ss  tinder  the  safe.  They  bad  evidently  l*een 
under  tiien*  either  by  the  foot  or  hand,  for  by 
a magnifying  gln.ss  other  pieces  were  found,  small*?*’  ** 
smaller  in  size,  the  farther  they  were  from  the  safo-  ^ 
“Now,  these  fragments  were  examined  and  P*’*" 
be  slightly  convex.” 

‘What!”  cHmI  Sir  Arthur.  px 

“Yes,  they  w(*re  found  to  lie  convex  and  of  a 
quality.  Ho  the  only  deduction  that  could  l>e  dra*'^„ 
that  they  were  sonn*  sort  of  glasses,  probably  a nio 
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“My  Heavens!”  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  springing  ex- 
citedly from  his  seat. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  oflicer,  rather  sharply, 
and  eyeing  him  clo.sely  for  several  seconds.  Then  ig- 
noring his  own  question  he  continued : “But  that 
amounts  to  nothing.  ^lore  than  ten  thousand  people 
*n  London  wear  glas.ses,  and  more  than  a thousand  wear 
nionocles.” 

It  was  true.  But  Sir  Arthur  scHiined  greatly  disturbed, 
moved  about  nervously. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
affair,  and  if  I can  aid  in  any  way,  either  personally  or 
money,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

“^'ow,  this  affair  of  the  glass  has  somewhat  overbal- 
^dcod  me.  I am  inclined  to  suspect  some  one,  and  yet 
ffaro  not.  The  one  whom  I sus])ect — but,  by  your 
c,  don’t  you  ever  dare  to  mention  my  name  in  connec- 
^ a witi,  — j suspect  a pi'rson  with  a (jrvcn  eye.  You 
jj'^l  *^now  him  by  that.  He  is  probably  still  in  I>ondon. 
business  here  the  day  after  to-morrow — such 
ainess  as  he  will  not  likely  choo.se  to  be  absent  from. 

I miglit  be  piTinitted  to  offer  a suggestion,  it  would 
^ — Find  the  man  with  the  green  eye,  who  wears 

lod*^^**”*^*^’  heavily  mustaelnoc'd.  He  has  luvn 

down  on  Kilby  StnH't,  No.  293.  He  will  prob- 
cut^  ***'  Ilcnaud’s  residence  on  Saturday.  Find 

he  'vhetluT  or  not  he  is  wearing  a monocle.  If 

every  optician’s  shop  in  the  city  and  find  out 
Idem  have  sold  monocles  since  the  22d  of 
aa,j  ^'  'ad  out  exactly  what  kind  have  been  sold 
have  a.vnct  power.  See  if  those  who  have  sold  any 
***ana*'o^*^^  II>eir  ciistomer’s  gnsm  eye.  Tf  not,  then 


‘«arin 


Ret  possession  of  the  one  which  this  man  is 


^ and  8(‘e  if  it  is  of  the  same  powiT  of  anv  sold 
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since  the  22d.  Finally,  see  if  it  is  of  the  same  convexity 
as  the  fragments  of  glass  which  were  found  under  the 

“Fine!”  exclaime<l  the  officer,  “Fine!”  and  he  clai)pe<* 
his  fat  hands  together  heavily. 

“Please  keep  me  informed  of  everything  that  you  lio 
out,  and  probably  I shall  be  of  some  slight  ser>ice  ^ 

you.”  j 

As  Sir  Arthur  ended  he  hurried  out  of  the  office  an 

sought  his  carriage. 

VI. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  August  23,  Mile. 
in  the  library  of  her  home  well  content4ML  She  had 
ried  out  her  plans  of  the  previous  day.  In  the 
she  had  driven  over  to  Newgate  and  everything  had 
on  smoothly.  The  man  had  readily  consented  to 
her  ns  soon  ns  his  eyes  had  fallen  upon  her 
face  full  of  anguish  and  her  troubled  eyes. 
given  another  name  than  her  own.  Hut  she  «aa 

safe.  iheia^ 

At  2 p.  m.  she  had  written  a very  brief  note  to 

with  the  monocle,  explaining  Umt  it  would  be 
sary  for  him  to  call  the  next  day  for  the 
hud  marriid  ami,  of  course,  was  absolved  from  a^^^ 
ami  she  thnnk*^!  (bsl  that  such  was  the  law. 
then  added,  in  the  note,  that  it  would  also  ****  “ ^» 
him  to  s<'«‘k  her  husband,  as  he  was  nlrcadj 
llktsl  to  imagine  what  chagrin  this  informa 
give  him! 

She  was  engagt^l  in  th<>se  s<‘lf  satisfyiDff^^ 
when  her  maid  enteri'd  ami  liambnl  her  a no 
addn'SMil  to— 

"Mmk.  IUr«A«)  HrwocTT, 

IK4  nr»«lfonl 
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Her  face  lost  its  color  and  her  lips  quivered.  She  ner- 
vously opened  it  and  glancetl  at  the  name  of  the  writer. 
It  Was  signed — 

“C.  C.  CnicAVKs, 

203  Kilby  Street.” 

The  man  with  the  monocle! 

The  note  ran  ns  follows : 

“3  p.  m.,  Auguet  24. 

^Ime.  Durkctt,  let  me  congratulate  you.  Your  husband  is  eminently 
of  you.  So  worthy,  in  fact,  that  ho  has  managed  to  escape  deatli 
® order  to  remain  with  you  a*  your  devoted  husband.  In  short,  be 
••  Wn  reprieved.'” 

“-^ly  Gotl !’» 


VII. 

five  o’clock  of  the  same  afternoon  Sir  Arthur’s  ser- 
brought  him  the  following  note: 

take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  Umt  the' 
caught  **  ^^“ud’a  bank  on  the  night  of  the  22d  has  at  last  been 

'*>nfes«^i  **  ""  whom  you  suspected,  lie  baa 

hop^  of  ***"  surrenderetl  all  the  money  which  was  stolen  in  the 

“K  tnoro  leniently  dealt  with, 

able  to  within  the  next  few  hours  you  will  be 

••tVe  ^ !**  ^^®  pertlculars  in  the  ease. 

’^hich***  luost  heartily  for  your  great  service  in  the  case,  with- 
^*®'**'  oh<^^  ®”'*'>1  not  possibly  have  Wn  successful. 

Police  Omeer.” 

1*’  carriage,  but,  acit- 

hurri(>(i  out  into  the  Htn*ct. 


p.  VIII. 

^ *'^‘Rht  o’clock  nf  *1 

Passiuj,  o„,  *’■  evening  found  Mile.  Hcnni 

aci^  ****'  *I‘‘*"*’'‘*  mansion,  with  a veil  draw 

I'ltiou,^ ^hcp^t^**'**  ^*^*'*'’  *‘*PVt*sslon  was  one  of  re* 

^"^'v  rlinchctl,  and  her  lips  pale  bi 

l‘'^»'d  togeth,,- 
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As  she  entered  into  the  street  she  glanced  back  once 
upon  the  huge  building.  She  shuddered. 

“Farewell !”  she  murmured.  “Farewell ! I shall  necef 
again  go  out  of  this  gate!  I shall  never  again  walk  io 
this  direction !” 

She  passed  on  under  the  glare  of  the  lights  that  flooded 
through  all  the  shop  windows,  and  fell  upon  her  in  daz* 
zling  bright  rays.  She  scanned  eagerly  the  names  that 
were  painted  on  the  windows  of  each  shop  that  she 
pa8so<l. 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  Nothing  could  change  her 
purpose.  “Death  is  sweeter  than  disgrace,”  she  thougbb 
“I  the  wife  of  a fiendish  criminal ! No!  I will  embra<^ 
death  with  a joy  never  felt  before,  (lod  will  understao 
and  have  mercy  on  me.” 

She  swept  by  shop  after  .shop,  her  brain  so  dizzy  th^' 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  read  the  shop  sigP*" 
Pre.sently,  however,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  sign: 

‘•JOHN  STOKES  COMPANY, 

ArOTlIECARlCH.” 

She  pauseil  a moment,  and  then  quickly  entered  th 
shop. 

.Mile,  llenaud  ealle<l  for  a quantity  of  arsen**^-  ^ 
clerk’s  face  elongatetl  and  he  eyed  her  closely,  ji 
ing  her  gaze  fastencsl  uimn  him,  he  only  burst  « 
violent  fit  of  coughing.  gl,e 

When  .Milo.  Kenaud  had  received  her  gbc 

hurri(Kl  out  of  the  shop  so  blind  wiUi  resolution 
accidentally  ran  into  a gentleman  ns  she  came  * 

, brti 

“Pardon,  Monsieur,”  she  said,  and  as  she  loo 

It  was  Sir  Arthur  Westinghouse!  to 

".]fon  dim!”  she  excIaimcHl  l>efore  she  wt** 
check  hers<‘If. 
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“Good  Heavens!”  said  he,  recognizing  her  voice,  for 
she  was  thickly  veiled.  Then,  raising  his  hat  very  po- 
^*tely,  he  said ; “I  was  just  going  to  see  you.  But  why 
you  here  alone?”  he  asked  with  some  concern. 

The  surprise  was  so  sudden  and  altogether  unexpected 
that  Mile.  Ilenaud  could  not  collect  her  thoughts  enough 
to  answer  a single  word. 

“Let  me  call  a cab,”  he  said,  and  before  she  could  ob- 
to  it,  he  had  handed  her  into  one,  and  they  were 
whirling  along  at  a frightfully  rapid  rate. 

“Oh!  Mile.  Benaud,”  said  Sir  Arthur,  “I  was  just 
coming  to  tell  you  the  best  news  that  you  have  ever 
^^cd.  You  are  saved ! The  robber  of  the  bank  has 
caught  and  has  delivennl  up  all  the  stolen  money, 
it  was  the  man  with  the  monocle! 

“Thank  God !”  exclainuMl  Mile.  Kenaud,  as  she  sobbed 
Violently,  “But  it’s  too  late!  too  late  for  me!  I’m  already 
*^;fcd!  Tm 

^ Oh!  Love!”  said  Sir  Arthur,  in  tender  but  animated 
“You  are  not.  You  are  mvcdl  Did  you  get  a 
cri  ^ • ^*^*^**^  the  man  with  the  monocle  saying  that  the 
^•onl  had  been  reprievc<l?” 

8obbc<l. 

all  false!  lie  confessed  to  me  that  it  was 

‘^..^Jabrication! 

an,t  1 f turn  your  bitter  tears  into  tears  of  joy, 

me  see  you  smile  again.” 

^Oh,  Arthur!” 

^’ho  w ^^coused  by  the  loud  calls  of  Uie  cabman, 
bnpT  endeavoring  to  hide  a broad  grin  with 

of  his  hand. 
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BOONE’S  CAVE 


BY  A.  B.  WILLIAMS, ’10 


There  is  a natural  cave  in  Davidson  Countv  which  is 
of  both  historic  and  picturesque  interest  It  is  of  his- 
toric interest  because  of  its  connection  witli  the  early  1'^® 
of  Dani(‘l  Boone,  the  great  plone(*r,  and  of  pictures*!®® 
interest  because  of  its  attractiveness.  It  is  up  among 
the  hills,  which  begin  at  the  waters  of  the  Yadkin  and 
reach  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  is  so  much 
in  seclusion  that  it  could  lie  found  only  by  a close  obser- 
ver. It  is  often  the  nutting  place  of  pleasure  seekers* 
and  more  than  one  are  the  picnics  that  have  been  en 
joy(*d  there. 

Well  do  I remiunber  on  one  occasion  as  I struggled  up 
to  the  cave,  and  sat  down  on  a rock  in  this 
secluded,  and  so  free  from  the  hurry  of  life.  As  I ^ 
there,  I picturiMl  to  mys(‘lf  how  Daniel  Boone, 
years  Is'fon*,  had  stood  on  the  same  ground, 
the  cave  at  my  side,  wandere<l  timiugh  the  woods,  m 
heart  of  which  he  live<l,  and  fished  in  the  lieautiful 
which  now  g(‘ntly  fiow(*d  by  at  my  fwt.  As  I j 
thought  I cast  my  eyes  tip  the  river  and  f‘>r 
could  s<*e  the  winding  stream  just  ns  it  had  api’e® 

Boone  when  he  was  thiTe.  I heanl  tin*  ferryman 
the  traveller’s  call,  and  saw  him  transportw!  in  sa  e . 
the  op|M)site  short*.  >nea^ 

But  at  this  |H)int  I turnetl  to  s<*e  what  kind  nj 
ance  the  cave  itself  made.  The  first  thing  that 
was  the  hugi*  ami  jaggetl  nicks,  which  would  haj^ 
interesting  within  lhemst*lvt*s.  In  the  tak®® 

rocks  grew  fi*rns  of  unusual  length,  while  the 
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as  a whole,  was  irregolarly  surrounded  by  evergreen 
trees.  The  entrance-way  was  very  small,  being  only 
large  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a time. 

Ity  exploration  I soon  found  that  the  cave  consisted 
of  three  rooms.  The  first  one  was  large  enough  for  a 
person  to  stand  in  at  places,  hut  the  distance  between 
the  floor  and  the  toj)  decreastnl  as  the  side  was  ap- 
Proachwl.  The  floor  was  mostly  dirt,  though  a small 
part  was  rock.  It  was  th(*n  covered  with  leaves  which, 
perhaps,  were  carried  in  by  smaller  animals,  but  at  the 
present  the  cave  is  visited  much  more  and  the  leaves 


^^‘■e  usually  kept  out. 

Overhead  there  is  only  one  solid  rock.  This  rock  is 
eomparatively  smooth  and  presents  many  crystal-faced 
surfaces,  which  glisten  when  the  light  is  brought  in  con- 
^ ith  them. 

The  second  and  third  rooms  are  much  smaller  than 
first.  The  peculiarity  about  them  is  their  sloping 
P^'tion, — unlike  the  first.  There  ani  other  smaller 
^^verns  leading  out  from  the  main  cave,  which  are  too 
Icno  explored.  These  caverns  (*xlend  to  un- 

ent^'*  ’'•'PO»N,  and  are  peculiarly  conmM’twl  with  differ- 
fire  ^*'*^*”  '‘y  building  a 

du  bundnnl  f(H‘t  Ixdow  in  a cavity  which  con- 

8u  >1^^  b'  tbe  main  cave, 
youtl*^^  * Hurroundings  of  Daniel  Boone  in  his 

fPQjjj*’ *** 

In,lijjn  of  this  cave  he  would  shoot  the  hostile 

w*'^  rowixl  uj)  and  down  the  river.  He  c<*r- 
®von  l/'n  ***^'*'  ***'*'  Kreat  advantagi*  over  an  <'nem.v, 
''’irronnd**'^  »ttacknl  him  in  his  cav(*.  Surely  such 
this  n bn*s«>  did  nuicli  in  siiaping  the  character 

®*arcli  , ***’  uiticii  in  hastening  the  westward 

civiliwuion. 
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A JUNE  NIGHT 

BY  R.  L.  M’MILLAN,  ’09. 

The  mower  quits  his  weary  task, 

Lifts  up  his  cradle  and  the  flask, 
nis  weary  feet  are  homeward  bound. 
Where  food  and  rest  from  toil  are  found. 

The  night-hawks  join  in  plaintive  choir. 
The  frogs  are  croaking  in  the  mire. 

The  barefoot  lad  unloads  the  hay. 
Whistling  all  his  cares  away. 

The  earth  is  still,  the  stars  now  shine. 
The  moon  it  glimmers  thro’  the  pine. 
The  roln;  of  sle«*p  o’er  all  is  spread. 

The  plowman  rests  up<»n  his  bc<l. 

The  orb  of  light  comes  forth  at  last, 
And  bids  the  world  to  break  the  fast. 
The  work  of  day  at  sunrise  starts. 

With  resto<l  limlw  and  happy  hearts. 
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AT  THE  SPRING 
BY  j.  n.  c.  'IW. 

Jennie  Gillespie  hnd  been  visiting  her  cousin,  Lucile 
Cunningliain,  for  three  weeks.  Lucile  lived  in  "Waxton, 

^ college  town.  The  visits  of  William  Chandler,  a col* 
lege  student,  had  been  growing  in  frequency  ever  since 
Jennie’s  arrival. 

As  they  sat  in  the  parlor,  after  dinner,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  Jennie  said,  “Lucile,  I have  an  engagement  to 
go  to  walk  with  William  this  afternoon.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Lucile,  interested. 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  replied  Jennie,  “where 
^ould  you  suggest”? 

‘Well,  the  prettiest  place  around  here  is  the  spring 
|>ehind  the  old  mill  in  the  pasture,”  exclaimed  her  cousin, 
‘l>Qt  you  had  lietter  ke»«p  an  eye  oiu>n  for  that  vicious  hog 
grandpa  was  telling  us  nlmut  last  night,  lie  stays 
to  that  pasture,  you  know,  and — ” 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing 
fl'e  door-ls'll.  Jennie  nnsweriMl  the  l>ell  and  found 
in.',,  uniting.  “Hello!”  she  said,  “won’t  you  come 

bb  * William,  “If  vou  are  ready  we  might 

m,r  ron>W,..”  ' 

th,  ^ ^ "tnrti,!  out  .Ti'nnli*  miftRM.tt'd  that  llioy  po  to 

Thoy^f posture  and  William  readily  assented, 
golujj  ^ ”^’’<1  a road  leading  to  the  southeast,  and  after 
^ quarter  of  a mile,  came  to  the  railroad, 
spot  ^***'‘^  ^’oIke<l  leisurely  until  the  arrival  at 
torhoti  fl'*’  sp**lt'g-  ^ "I** 

Wnn  l*'  *1*0  conversation  that  she  forgot  to 

loid  tww,  "l*  hiTplng  a vigil  for  the  hog,  although 
hor  Intention  to  do  so. 


As  Jennie  had  lived  in  the  city  all  her  life  she 
always  glad  to  take  a stroll  into  the  country.  She  was 
carried  away  with  the  freshness  of  the  pasture,  the 
violets  by  the  brookside,  the  little  buttercups  scattered 
in  patches  across  the  meadow,  and  the  tulip-like  frag' 
ranee  of  the  poplar  blossoms  which  was  wafted  to  thein 
on  every  breeze. 

William  was  thinking  of  something  olse— somcUiing 
far  (lifferent.  He  liad  b(>en  in  love  with  Jennie  for  thr« 
years,  but  had  never  yet  lK>en  able  to  muster  up 
courage  to  ask  of  her  if  she  thotight  his  salary  ^ 
support  two,  or  if  she  were  willing  for  him  to  pay 
her  new  Iwnnets.  He  luul  determined, 
this  opjmrtunity  should  not  slip,  and  prior  to  the 
sion  he  had  pn?pare<l  a verj'  rhetorical  speech  wbie 
hope<l  to  deliver  at  the  earliest  suitable  moment « uri 
their  stroll. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  n*nche<l  the  spring.  ^ 
indetHl,  a Is'autiful  place.  Hituateil  at  the  l»aac 
almost  |M-r|M*iuIiculnr  blulT,  it  was  hemmed  in  nn 
sid«*s  by  huge,  moss-coven'll  nM'ks.  Out  of  the  b 
alKive  the  spring,  there  gn*w  a tall  water  oak,  ” 
delightful  simile  for  a siaice  of  fifty  yanls  t ‘’^^jjpy 
Hislly  bubbling  up  out  of  a crevlci*  in  the  rock 
ntmun  of  s|Mirkling  water,  as  cli'or  as  ,tprinl^ 

cisd  as  ill*.  A short  distanci*  to  the  right  of 
a hilgi*  of  ns'k  fornuHl  an  admirable  nistir  » 
was  to  Is*  the  terminus  of  the  aftemism  s 

They  had  lHi*n  comfortably  si*nti*il  d^ 

ls*ncli  for  alsMit  a half  hour,  and  pooir**®* 

cidnily  the  most  of  the  talking.  " '^.ration- 
couldn’t  gi*t  his  talking  apimnitus  ,p  g*ve 

lenUy  slipping  a hat  pin  fnmi  Its  place,  Jrn 
a g«*ntle  prick.  “Wake  up"!  she  said. 
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Willijim  jumiMHl,  and  the  button  which  he  had  been 
twistinp  danphnl  from  his  coat  and  lay  peaceably  on  the 

ground.  , ^ 

“I  wasn’t  aah«ep,”  he  blurted,  “I  was  only  thinking.” 

“It  must  have  hwm  very  serious,”  she  venturotl.  ^ ^ 

“You  may  judge  that  for  yourself,  it  was  this.  Kid,” 
(for  that  was  his  nickname  for  her).  “I  have  known 
you  now  for  tlm'e  years,  but  1 have  never  attemptetl  to 
lathoin  your  love,  nor  gathered  enough  couragt?  to  tell 
you  mine.  You  have  always  Imh'u  nice  to  me,  you  have 
^de(‘(i  Ikhmi  my  friend,  but  then*  is  one  thing  that  I 
Aren’t  told  you,  and  that  is — ” 

“Flirt,”  she  crinl,  her  plutup  face  beaming  with  laugh- 
“yes,  you  are  undoubtedly  the  biggest  flirt  I have 
evor  8e<‘n.”* 

^ am  not  a flirt,”  vehem»*nlly  d(*elanHl  ^^illiam,  aris- 
"and,  furthermore,  I haven’t,  nuich  opinion  of  a 
^**1  that  wouhl  walk  wav  out  hen*  with  a flirt..  Hut  im* 
^>ning  how  unph*asant  the  n)mpany  of  such  a one  must 
’ ^11  just  Imve  you  for  a while,  and  wlu*n  you  have 
•rnl  of  the  rustic  sjtlemlor  hen*  and  an*  ready  to  return 
* aluill  Is*  »h)wn  the  path  a short,  distann*.”  And 
^ ^nlknl  slowly  back  <lown  tlie  path  by  which  they  had 

ten!!!!  *‘‘"*’l«Kly,  but  this  serviHl  only  to  make  him 

I*”/  down  on  a fallen  log  by  the  side  of  the  bro<»k, 
him  w^  **"*K^*  lo*  couhl  se<*  la'r  distinctly,  her  view  of 
‘’**t**ucU*<l.  lie  took  <«it  his  knife  and  began 
^ *^***'*  which,  however,  he  scwin  w’vemi  from 
do;  ho  ’ ’*‘s  tem|M*r.  lie  didn’t  kn<»w  what  to 

^^'7tln”'i  *^*'‘*^***y  Ids  wit’s  end.  It  seemed  that 
*0  trh*tl  to  g«»t  serious  she  would  lightly  turn 
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it  off,  and  then  he  would  looe  control  of  hiin*df 
come  Tcxed  and  dlii(ju*ted,  but  she  did  it  in  such  j 
»'ny  that  he  couldn’t  get  nind  If  he  tried.  He 
if  Bhe  really  rare<l  anything  for  him,  and  if  abe  j| 

only  teoaing  him,  knowing  that  he  loved  her. 
would  never  do  for  him  to  take  her  teoaing  in  a^^ 
style  aa  thla.  He  lM*gnn  to  wlah  that  ahe  would  ^ ^ 

sitting  there  alone  and  call  him,  so  that  «nd 

turn  home.  She,  however,  seemed  very  well  p 
in  no  hurry  to  change  her  position.  Hr  ***“  * mat**^ 
cided  to  go  bock  to  her  and  tell  her  anyhow.  , ^ 

how  much  ahe  tenai>«I  him.  o hm  sudden  y ^ 


loud  scream.  ,,  ao^ 

lamking  up  he  sow  Jennie's  face 
then  he  beheld  a huge  hi»g.  O’ith  long.  O’  . a* 
trading  from  hla  foaming  mouth,  coming  " ^(ly 

a rapid  gait  and  he  rroHaeil  that  It  oraa 

yards  away.  . . ||«d  1^ 

He  quickly  picked  up  the  limb  on  ^ ^ 

catting  and  ruaheil  to  her  defense.  in  • **'*** 

half  way  there  ahe  fainted  and 

on  the  ground.  Thla  Intenaltled  hla  ^ poW 

prudnee  in  him  a auperhoman  P«  _ 4ioo 

ptai-ir . r.^ 

get  there  flrat  It  aremefl  ***’._  the  ^ 

"T  ’Z 

(nidiullr  *»lnlp»  OB  Wm.  ,'J^oMH*'"'  ‘’'"j.rol* 

standing  orer  her  prostrate  o 
her  heantifnl  dress.  . 

Kno,.M  hr  W,!.. 

Ihs  head  of  the  animal,  ha 

attmton  to  hU  antagonist. 
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aj^in  at  the  animal,  but  It  proved  to  be  a aucceaa- 
dodgrr,  and  turning'  quirkly,  it  made  a |mijw  at  him 
bore  away  a |)art  of  bia  trouaora. 

Willing  then  threw  down  bin  club  and  determined  to 
* the  animal  w’itbout  further  eeremony.  As  he  atruck 
^ knife,  the  hofj  made  a daah  for  him,  and 

there  m^mu'd  to  Im»  an  entanglement  of  man  and 
U aa  they  rolletl  over  and  over  on  the  (tmund.  Mo- 
aw*"  auHi)enH4‘  followed,  and  then  there  came 

two  Kf’tnt,  and  an  expirin^t  ^t^ian,  and  the 

the  nu»ntinnl«i*a  on  the  in^iw,  the  hog  deml, 

^*•^1  h*a*  wound«Hl  in  hia  arm  and  with  a man* 


The 

*“^d'^in'T^  ****"*^  ""**  ^‘^tb  hU 

^t^tn  hU  f*^”*I*'  " *"*’■  "t”eM»the<l  bark  the  hair 

'^Pcatcllv”'^  ir*'  "*“*  *»«*h»«<l  hia  fare  with  her  teara,  abf 
»7e-  **•"  tt"*”'*.  and  when  he  at  laat  opened 

tunch^*  **a(terly  exelaimed:  “William,  are  yon  hurl 

“No,‘»  h 

^eak.”  t^plietl,  exeept  that  my  arm  feela  ratliei 
*‘It 

WIH*"!."  -ho  -.bW,  «,«l  it 
■kaiti  w ^ tne,  1 1|  pmmiae  never  to  art  «o  fooliahly 
“^h. 

1''"  •II  riji'ri?  ^ "M  «>i"«it 

la  Wrii  n *'*"  "••••nl  lo  nurar  nr  naill 

^J’^Lqueationyl”''*^’  **’’•  y‘’w  anawer  my  In 

[[j|[*‘’'‘R'  nt  twtnklo 'i"*  K ""  *“’*■  <'brrk  and  i 


and  ""  looked  down  in 

y and  aolemnly  mnrmarei 
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HOW  HE  WON 


BV  J.  B TOB.NKR,  '07. 

Thfi  sun  never  shone  more  brilliantly,  the  birds  flit* 
tin"  from  branch  to  branch  never  caroled  such  melodious 
songs.  Nature  had  put  on  her  garb  of  spring  time,  and 
Harry  Anson  lazily  basking  in  the  April  sunshine  natuf* 
ally  let  his  thoughts  turn  to  love.  He  could  not  be  cen- 
sured, for  his  surroundings  certainly  suggested  such 
thoughts,  and  besides  he  was  excusable  for  that  afte^ 
noon  was  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should  win  the  fa’t 
and  attractive  Lucile  Mortimer. 

“She  was  unjust  and  extremely  cruel  to  make  such  ® 
proi)osition,”  he  murmured  aloud.  “She  ought  to  kn^ 
our  team  is  the  weaker,  and  this  afternoon  Enie 
chances  for  winning  are  two  to  one  better  than 
Hut  the  die  is  cast  and  .Tack  Durand  and  his  team  niu^ 
play  some  smart  and  snappy  ball  to  win.  ^ 

“I  realize  that  our  team  is  equally  as  strong  iu  ^ „ 
positions  as  ICmery’s,  but  niis(*rnbly  weaker  in  otht 
The  town  clock  at  this  juncture  aroused  Harry 
his  musings,  and  arising  with  his  fac*e  cIoude<l 
sis)ndency,  and  se(>mingly  wlndly  oblivious  of  bu*  •. 
nuindings,  he  wended  his  way  to  the  hotel  for  diuu 
Finishing  his  meal,  and  flnding  the  comiw*".'’ 
team  excefslingly  boring  and  uncong«‘nial,  be 
liimself  and  wcuit  for  a short  stroll.  .Tust  « .jjjiae- 
thoiight  alsuit  «)n  this  stn)ll  is  not  dilllcult  to 
Sufllce  to  say  he  ndurmsl  to  the  hotel  with  “ jiD‘* 
smile  and  a tinner  d<‘tenninntion  to  go  in  the  g*" 

win  against  ali  mlds.  ..  . -n  exl^ 

Harry  Anson  was  what  might  Is*  calb'<^ 
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pitcher.  Time  and  again  he  had  pitched  his  team  to  vic- 
W,  and  the  Emery  swatters  to  a certain  degree  dreaded 
^ ^ace  him,  hut  their  confidence  was  unbounded  and 
their  string  of  victories  unbroken,  and  they  believed  con- 
Gently  that  victory  would  roll  their  way. 

Jack  Durand,  the  captain  of  the  Emery  team  and 
arry’s  rival,  was  a model  young  fellow  with  one  excep- 
he  was  a little  conceited.  He  had  the  utmost  con- 
dence  in  his  team,  and  told  Lucile  Mortimer  that  morn- 
that  his  chances  for  winning  were  bright  indeed,  and 
at  some  day  she  would  be  known  as  Mrs.  Jack  Durand. 
I-ucile  refused  to  say  which  team  she  Avante<l  to  win, 

which  boy  she  loved  the  l)ettcr. 
^ ae  frame  this  afternoon  shall  be  my  judge*.  I shall 
of  both  collegers,  and  cheer  for  both  teams, 
^otli  of  you  do  your  best,  and  may  the  best  team  win.” 

* * these  wonls  she  bade  her  lovers  goodbye. 

• ack  returneel  to  his  room  and  orderwl  his  team  to 
an  tlieir  unifonus. 

town  was  drapwl  in  Emery  colors.  The 

aialci*^  nmterines  w(*re  parading  the  strwts  and 
^^ag  things  gay  and  noisy. 

nccompanied  the  Wilson  College  team 
the”.^  ao  conspicuously  their  colors, 

^Hio  dubious  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 

t<^in  •'‘)W(>v<>r,  expre'ssed  confidence  in  their 

w*'*?  "ith  the  Isdief  that  vic- 

t'ho**'*  PoPeh  u|H)n  th(*ir  banner. 

arrived,  and  the  umpire  in  a 
The  * *^‘acorons  voici*  yelhsl  “IMay  ball.” 

1^****^  aturt*^!  with  snap  and  ginger,  l)oth  sides 
The  Ptu'aomennl  playing. 

^•aopy  nsiters  lost  some,  if  not  all,  of  their  over- 
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confidence,  and  instead  of  witnessing  a farce  as  they  once 
thought,  they  settled  in  their  seats  and  enjoyed  a game 
the  equal  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  on  that 
diamond. 

Both  sides  were  battling  hard ; every  man  was  doing 
his  best,  the  playing  of  both  teams  at  times  Iwrdering 
the  sensational. 

Harry  Anson,  the  “elongated  expectorating  slab 
tist”  for  ^^’ils()n  College,  was  twirling  the  game  of  h«8 
life.  Not  for  one  moment  did  he  let  up,  but  shot  the 
sphere  over  with  terrific  speed,  and  so  accurately  did  b« 
place  his  curves  that  the  Emery  batters  fell  powerlc** 
before  his  masterly  pitching. 

Jack  Durand  was  che<‘ring  and  coaching  his  team, 
playing  the  initial  sack  like  a veteran.  Nothing  c*®*® 
his  way  uncared  for,  and  out  of  three  times  at  the  ba 
he  had  a two-bagger  and  a triple  to  his  credit. 

The  crowd  was  delirious  with  excitement.  Ninth 
ning  0 to  0 n‘nd  the  score-boanl.  “Who  will  win?’ 
on  the  lips  of  every  onlooker. 

Lucile  Mortimer  seateil  in  a prominent  place  >n 
grandstand,  was  wild  with  expectancy.  “Oh,  why 
one  side  8<‘ore.  1 can’t  stand  this  awful  8usi)ense  m» 
longer.”  “Play  hard,  Harry.  Do  your  Ix'st,  Jaca, 
was  heartl  to  utter  unconsciously. 

The  teams  continued  to  liattle.  Harry  at  the  cm  , 
the  tenth  inning  was  Is'ginning  to  weaken,  ano 
iziMl  It;  but  made  no  complaint,  and  continued  t® 
lK*St.  j^,jriin 

The  Enu*rv’  team  noticing  his  pitialde  condit 
I>ounding  him  to  all  comers  of  the  lot,  but  by  ^ ^^re- 
usual  fast  work  the  side  was  retired  without 
Wilson  came  in  their  half  of  the  eleventh. 
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“Boys,”  remarked  Harry,  “we  must  win  this  game. 
Much  depends  upon  it.” 

The  sun  was  slowly  but  surely  sinking  behind  the  trees 
and  darkness  was  enveloping  the  diamond.  This  proba- 
nly  would  be  the  last  inning. 

The  Emery  twirler  summoned  all  his  strength  for  the 
last  and  crucial  inning. 

The  first  Wilson  batter  made  three  futile  attempts  to 
<^onnect  and  wended  his  way  back  to  the  bench.  The  next 
*aan  up  suffered  a like  fate. 

Harrj-,  the  third  batter,  walked  to  his  position  with  a 
^termination  to  do  or  die  written  on  his  face.  Gritting 
•8  teeth  he  grasped  his  bat  and  waited  for  a good  one. 

The  spectators  were  silent,  not  a voice  could  l>e  heard, 
^ ^pt  occasionally  a Wilson  rooter  would  yell,  “Hit  it 
^ boy.”  “^Ve  must  win,  last  chance.”  These  remarks 
not  trouble  Harry,  he  was  thinking  of  something  far 

ore  serious,  something  that  vitnlly  coneerne<l  his  future 
^Ppiness. 


lliree  balls,”  shouted  the  umpire.  “It 
8t  eotue  over  this  lime,”  murmured  Harrv,  “and  I 
hit  It.” 

Til  • 

0 pitcher  wound  up  and  with  all  his  remaining 
squarely  over  the  plate. 

®old  ^be  bat,  and  away  out  over  the  center 

**^0  “a  speck  agjilnst  his  blue”  the  pellet 
cuit  Harry  completed  the  cir- 

crossing  the  home  plate 
Ibe  field  on  the  shoulders  of  his  ndmir- 
^ban  Promlest  boy  that  ever  donne<l  a 

Of  nniform.  After  receiving  the  congratulations 

^‘‘‘Pleti  hastily 

ng  his  toilet  he  rusluHl  to  the  dining  room  for 
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supper.  Raising  his  plate  he  found  a note  carefulllj 
folded  bearing  a familiar  handwriting.  He  opened  i* 
and  read : 

"Congratulation.  I am  happy — the  beat  team  won.  Ooane  aroon^ 
to-night  if  convenient  ^ 

Lovingly  youra,  Lccn* 
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THE  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  REWARD 

nv  j.  c.  M.,  ’(Mt. 

’Twns  a Iwaiitifnl  day  in  the  spring  of  T>4.  The  sun 
n>n(>hod  the  zenith,  and  was  slowly  sinking  in  the 
casting  its  vertical  rays  on  a lK*antiful  Southern 
•annsion  in  “dear  old  Oeorgia.” 

The  “big  house,''  situated  on  a knoll,  overlooked  the 
jiorrs  of  a Southern  plnnlution,  which  had  l)een  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  before  the  Civil  War  had 
^>^ath<‘<l  u|)on  it  its  hrealh  of  fire" 

^ The  front  yard  was  artistically  arrangi'd.  The  IkhIs  of 
yacinths  and  violets  shed  a sweet  (slor  ui)on  Hie  April 
t^aiospbei^  rpiip  dislunce  from 

>nain  road,  and  leniling  up  to  it  was  a winding  lane, 

*‘fan”h  whose  overlapping 

hj  a natural  arcli  way.  IhdwiH^n  these 

^sti  "*''***  ‘lialance  apart, 

Ri'ats.  tr|H)n  on«‘  of  these*  rustics  sat  a young  lady 

the  vi'f  aes'in  to  he  much  interesp'd  in 

®aaliv  •aaves  restlessly  she 

Sj,  , *aMk  and  cast  it  aside. 

•eatoii  «'xactly  two  ye>ars  ago  to^lay  she  was 

the  rustic,  hut  not  alone  as  now.  On 

^'“RtheVI  ''  l>Hn<lsoine  young  man  hold- 

^^*^**>  of  p ****^*'  **  lienutiful  horse*.  He  wore  a uni- 

enn,.i  shouIde*rs  were 

P«'«lets  of  a e-aptain. 

^lin  •••”'  aow.  How  she  Ionge<l  to 

'*'^'*th^  p Imeln’t  hearel  from  him  in  ne*nrly  two 
^ de*|ii,  ****^'*  I'ossihle  tiint  he*  had  lMs*n  killeel. 

''•‘Pe  her  tlieuights  that  she  hadn't  noticed 
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Home  one  approaching  on  horseback,  until  a ^ 

dismounted,  and  bowing  with  a military  air,  »id : 
afternoon  Mias  Campbell.  I hope  you  are  feeling 

this  beautiful  afU*rnoon.”  ^ 

She  suddenly  turned,  and  beheld  a man  clad  i ^ 
uniform  of  the  Fiileml  troops.  Ilia  rank  marks  an 
that  he  was  a Hrigndier  General. 

“Georgi!  Curtis,”  said  the  young  lady  excitedly, 
on  earth  an-  you  doing  Imck  here?  Don’t  you  kooir . 

are  in  danger  of  lieing  captured?”  cioliy- 

•Don’t  Ik*  afraiil  Elsie,’  the  young  man  j ^ 

“We  fought  a very  successful  battle  yesUTdy,  • ^ 
glad  to  inform  you  that  this  enUre  section  Is  un« 

contnd.”  kill®*** 

“Then  Harry  has  lieen  defeatwl. 

IM.-ase  tell  me?"  ph*o«l.>d  Elsie  “.vmiwithrticaliy-^^^^, 
“No,  Elsie,”  returned  her  companion  ^ 

“Harry  Miller  is  not  dead,  he  Is  my  to*!’' 

on  hir  way  hen*  when  wo  met.  He  fought  « 
last,  hilt  I was  too  much  for  him.  ^ .mt 

aen*  killnl  liefon*  he  would  sunriHlcr. 

Isreil  then,  and  he  had  to  give  up. 

Little  did  he  think  when  he  s|Kike  so 
me  four  years  ap»  that  be  would  he  my  P ,|iat 

“George,  it  la  very  unkind  of  you  to 
him,”  said  Elsie. 

“I*shnw,”  said  George  rnrlly,  ***,ff< 

this  rebel.  I have  somHhIng  of  more  is^ 

to  yon.  Elsie,  I have  asked  yon  twice  j •***  ja-' 

me.  and  you  have  never  said  ^|k 

.rtro  m,  r-«  U-ine.*  " 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet,  ^ 

..rr.  ••S".”  -M-  ■' 
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*^Kard  to  marrj  injj  you,  btit  I told  you  once  before  never 
to  sponk  to  me  concerning  tbis  Hubject  again.  I’ll  give 
you  my  anHwer  now  and  fonwer.  No,  I’ll  never  marry 
as  long  as  I keep  my  right  mind.  I love  another. 
Now  arc  you  HatiHne<l?” 

‘‘And  who  is  my  rival  ?”  he  asked. 

None  of  ycjur  business,”  she  replied,  rising  and  at- 
*®^Pting  to  leave. 

^ Elsie,”  he  said,  savagtdy,  “don’t  play  with  me  in  this 
tri^  ^ desperate  man  when  I am  aroused.  1 have 
you  fairly,  and  you  have  made  fun  of  me. 
^ ^ you  are  in  my  power,  ami  I mean  for  you  to  be  my 
*tive  your  consent,  all  right  If  not.  I’ll 

it  all  right” 

“I’ll  y^’^’il  have  to  make  it  all  right,”  she  replied, 
•tand?”'^*'*^  under- 

“Th 

^’i»^t  can  lie  done,”  he  said,  coming 
T*  ‘^"tching  Klnie  by  the  arm.  Hhe  tried  to 
*‘*®'isanTf  i^Kbwdly  giiggwl.  After  binding  her 
‘‘‘onntofl  n "^<’'••’’*1.'’,  Curtis  placid  her  on  his  horse, 
^owfnp  , poiwil*!**. 

011,1*’  1”"  <‘nrrii‘il  Klsie  never  knew,  for  she  soon 
® i”K  hut”**!?””"'  " t‘»  bersi-lf  she  was 

dlscovercf!  iiT!”  '‘^’Iting  through  the  dingy  window 
forest.  "l»fi  was  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 

Sat  tb 

onon. '^’on^loring  what  would  Isvome  of  her, 
him  O'nn  <'«nie  in.  Hhe  itr- 

"^Dcle  Np,i  ••  ‘’f  mother’s  slaves. 

do  T**'’  '*''’****1^  *•’<*  yoti  doing  here?” 

® negro.  y‘»M  ‘i^’in’  herer  replied 
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“Ned  ” said  Elsie  confidentially,  “I  was  brought  here 
against  my  will  by  George  Curtis.  Can  you  tell  me 
where  I am?  How  far  from  home  am  I?” 

“Miss  Elsie,”  siiid  Ned,  “did  dat  good-for-nothing  deDU 
fetch  you  up  here  agin  yo  will?  Why  Missus,  yous 
twenty  miles  from  home.  I thought  de  cap  was  up  ^ 
sometin’  when  he  left  so  ’steriously.  Fse  gx^  ine  to  car^ 
you  home  dis  verj’  day  if  I gits  my  neck  broke  fer 
I’ll  help  steal  hoses  and  do  mos’  anything,  but 
gwine  ter  help  steal  ’omans,  specially  my  young  miss 
Is’e  gwine  to  tell  Marse  Harry  too,  dat  I is.” 

“Ned,”  said  Elsie,  “has  George  Curtis  fought  any 

tie  with  Harry?”  . 

“He  font  wif  Marse  Harry?”  said  Ned.  ‘\on 
life  he  hain’t  so  much  as  let  Marse  Harry  git  b*® 
him.  He  don’t  do  nothin’  but  steal  hoses  and  tote 

to  de  Yankees.” 

“Then,”  said  Elsie,  taking  some  paper  and  I „ 
from  a table,  “I  want  you  to  take  a note  to  Harir 
as  you  possibly  can.  Will  you  do  this  for  me, ..  • 

“In  cose  I will.  Missus.  I rudder  care  you  bom 

said  Ned. 

“All  right,  take  this  note  to  Harry  at  once. 

know  what  to  do.”  Coof®^' 

The  negro  took  Uie  note  and  started  for  jie 

crate  lines  which  were  only  three  miles  away, 
reached  the  pickets  he  was  halted,  but  when  * 
them  to  read  the  note  he  was  allowed  to  pass  un 
It  took  him  but  a short  while  to  find  ^*"”7  t® 

the  note,  and  it  took  Harrj'  equally  as  a 
collect  ten  of  his  men  and  put  out 
the  notorious  “Buffalo.”  Guide<l  by  prifO*'®*’' 

came  to  the  log  hut  in  which  Elsie  was  he 
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Harry  dismounted  and  cautiously  approached  the 
house.  As  lie  lu^ared  the  door  he  heard  voices  from 
^’ithin.  He  heard  a man,  whom  he  recognized  as  George 
Curtis,  speaking  very  roughly. 

My  fair  one,  what  do  you  think  of  yourself  now? 
Do  you  feel  justifiable  in  making  fun  of  one  Avho  is  vour 


equal  in  every  respect,  yes,  even  your  superior,”  he  said 
easting  a triumpliant  glance  at  his  shevrons.  “Do  you 
still  hold  to  your  old  answer?” 

“I  do,”  replied  Elsie. 

“Then  Fll  give  you  a longer  time  to  meditate  on  the 
subject,”  he  said,  rising  and  coming  towards  the  door. 
Ta,  ta,  little  one.” 

Harry  stepped  in  front  of  the  door,  and  when  it 
opened  the  rivals  in  love  and  ^^^lr  stood  face  to  face. 

. “What  are  you  doing  here?”  exclaimed  Curtis,  jump- 
back  into  the  center  of  the  room  and  reaching  for  his 

revolver. 


In.stantly  Harry’s  gun  was  in  his  hand.  “Not  so  fast,” 
sj»il>ug.  “I  have  found  your  den  at  last,  and  am 
^ m time  to  spoil  your  little  game.” 

^ orders  for  them  to  disarm 

and  remove  Elsie  to  a safe  distance  in  the  forest 
said-**^"  ‘Oto  the  room  and  coming  near  Curtis 

muci  mission  is  accomplished,  inas- 

you  I*  ^ Plnce.  Rut  the  insult 

hi  ^^ored  this  young  lady  can  only  he  wiped  out 

^Jind  M chance.  Take  this.”  He 

^ard^  sword,  and  drew  his  own  from  the  scab- 


On  A • 

^hon  awhile,  looking  first  at  his  own  swonl 

ut  Harry’s. 

have  heard,”  said  Harry,  “that  you  were  clever  at 
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sword-play,  and  have  been  wishing  for  a chance  to  teat 
yonr  skill.  Don’t  think  I could  have  wished  for  any  bet- 
ter. Will  you  accept  my  challenge?” 

“Yes,”  said  Curtis,  “I’ll  accept  On  guard  and  let’s 

have  it  over.” 

Instantly  there  was  a clash  of  steel  as  the  two  blades 
crossed.  One  could  very  readily  see  that  the  men  were 
very  evenly  matched.  Thrust  after  thrust  was  made,  and 
each  time  was  skillfully  w’arded  ofT.  After  five  minutes 
sparring,  a crimson  stain  on  Harry’s  coat  told  that  Co^ 
tis  had  succeeded  in  wounding  him.  Harry  soon  reali*^ 
that  he  was  weakening  from  loss  of  blood  and  summoned 
all  his  remaining  strength  for  one  last  dash.  With 
teeth  he  made  a desiK*rate  tlmist,  caught  Curtis’  wrist  oO 
the  point  of  his  sword  and  with  a skillful  twist  sent  hi* 
weapon  flying  across  the  room. 

Instantly  Curtis  was  on  his  knees  begging  for  mercy- 
“(let  up,  you  cur,”  saiid  Harry.  “I  haven’t  the  heart  ^ 
kill  yon.  I’ll  spare  your  life.  Take  him  to  headquart 

Jim,”  he  said  to  one  of  his  men  who  was  standing 
Curtis  was  taken  to  the  h<*ndquarters  of  (lencial 
and  Harry  took  Elsie  home  to  her  mother. 

To  protect  Is  a soldier’s  duty,  but  at  the  close  o 
War  Harry  was  rewnnle<l  by  receiving  Elsie’s  ba 
marriage. 


t ^ 
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UNTO  THE  FOURTH  GENERATION 

BV  I.UK  M.  WHITK,  ’08. 

I had  noticed  for  several  days  that  my  chum,  Cedric 
•ange,  had  l)een  rather  cold  and  distant  to  me.  He  was 

h^h  happy-go-lucky  kind  of  fellow  that 

^ p had  been.  Something  terrible  must  have  come  into  bis 
So  much  was  he  changed.  Inquiring  among  his 
^'‘jends  if  they  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  Ce<lric, 
earned  that  not  many  days  before  he  had  consulted  a 
This  was  all  they  could  tell  me.  I had 
Cedric  to  be  superstitious,  and  I did  not 
doing  this.  Yet,  being  anxious  to 
^ immwliately  to  his  room. 

vn..  seat,”  he  m»irmure<l.  “Somehow  1 thought 

j ^’oahl  come.” 

aelf.^^"  **^*^'*^*'  ehange  in  him.  From  the  alert, 

fellow  whom  I had  known,  he  had  changed, 
*®elan(q  mounml,  to  a l)r»)ken  man;  and  the 

^*^ublpfi**  'i  Unsl  b»ok  in  his  eyes  iMdokemnl  a 
^'er  mo  **'.***^‘  the  filing  of  abhorrence  swept 

**'^*’-  I dn  ‘ *^*'>t  hen*  was  a marked 

time  ’'”-''**'*ag — I wnite<l  for  him  to  choose 

“I  length  he  HiM)ke: 

****’  story  of  my  life.  I have 
know  tonight  I did 

was.  Itmaywem  to  you  pre- 
^^eldod  ***  plain  to  me,  and  I now  have 


ho 


idod  ...  . plain  t 

“I  hare^t*‘.  ^“‘^"'’*''’»  * 


*^a  boon 


Mt  ninii  “Hdian  since  the  first  year  I came 
ago.  Y ."  'I/***'’*  niy  youth— my  father,  four 
ynu  J 1 Vo  never  sufTenvI  for  anything.  As 

***’11  ninldtioun.  I’ve  frijsl  bard  to  do 


ow. 


I 


r 
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my  duty  as  best  I could.  I’ve  worked  hard.  But  with 
all  that,  ever  since  I can  reinemher,  a black  shadow  of 
wjiming  has  seemed  to  lurk  around  me.  I’ve  been  una- 
ble to  shake  that  shadow  off.  A few  nights  ago  I learned 
what  that  shadow  was.  It  was  and  still  is,  my  evil  ge- 
nius. 

“It  is  generally  reported  that  I consulted  that  phre- 
nogolist  when  he  was  here  three  days  ago.  I did  go  to 
see  him.  But,  sir,  that  fellow  is  not  what  he  seems.  H® 
was  a friend  of  my  father  and  was  with  him  when  he 
die<l.  This  man  has  been  hunting  me  ever  since  so  he 
could  tell  me  the  commands  of  my  father,  who  in  some 
inconceivable  way  omitted  to  tell  him  where  I was. 
that  reason  he  has  l)een  looking  for  me,  in  that  guise,  f®*" 
five  years.  He  will  now  go  back  South,  happy  in 
thought  that  he  has  fulfille<l  the  duty  imposed  upon  hi®- 
At  last  he  found  me.  Would  to  Ood  he  never  had  I 
it  is  fate  that  hais  followe<l  me;  and  I know  that  tha 
for(‘ho<ling  shadow  was  only  its  fore-runner.  Hod,  ho^ 
is  it  possible?” 

(>verwhelinc<l  he  stopiMsl.  Then  with  a gesture  of  ^ 
spair,  he  again  simke: 

“I  am  a inark«*<l  man,  an  outcast  among  the  sons 
men.  I am  prohihitisl  to  slum*  their  ainhitions,  t 
plensun>s,  or  even  their  sorrows.  Would  that  I 
could!  I am  alone  in  my  grief  and  mortification. 
hl(HMl  «)f  the  negn)  Hows  in  a thin  strain  in  my 
This  is  the  s<H’ret  which  rohlsHl  my  father  of  a juat-  ’ 
of  life.  lie  marri(>d  my  mother  with  the  hoi>e  **** 
would  never  suspect  it.  Yet,  in  H<tme  curious  tu^  ^ 
the  whe<>I  of  fate,  she  Iearne<l  it..  That’s  what  I **  -jiicb 
lieve  killisl  her,  ami  I know  it  will  Ik*  the  ,he 

shall  wn*<'k  my  life — for  he,  in  whow*  arteries 
tainted  ht(KKl  of  the  black  man,  is  a negro. 
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“The  story  which  I learned,  briefly,  is  this:  Four  gen- 
erations ago,  when  this  continent  was  young,  my  ances- 
tor was  a roving  s(*a  captain  who  dealt  in  the  slave  trade. 
It  is  a reliable  fact  in  the  history  of  our  family  that  a 
®on  was  horn  to  him  by  an  Ethiopian  slave  girl.  This 
^8  the  taint  which  separates  me  from  you — ^you,  with 
^hom  I’ve  shared  every  plea.sure  and  almost  every  sor- 
I am  not  permltt(Hl  to  associate  with  you.  I,  who 
of  the  royal  blood  of  France;  T,  who  have  all  the 
^Ppearjince  and  appetites  of  your  race,  am  barred  this. 
I am  the  last  of  my  line.  With  my  death  it  will  end  and 
name  will  be  checked  olT  the  roll  of  men.  Just  rep- 
®*^tion  will  be  made  in  mo  for  the  sins  of  my  father, 
ate  wills  it,  and  I shall  go  away  to  seek  the  haunts  of 
rejecte<l.  No,  no  consolation.  You  an*  not  mv  friend, 
ne  betide  him  who  shall  be  my  friend — a curse  upon 


him! 


Oh,  my  0(m1,  why  is  it?  Why  is  it?” 


I^nowing  that  he  had  finished  and  that  no  sympathy  of 
•ne  Would  lie  accepted,  I slowly  ros(‘  and  softly  tiptoed 


out. 


the 


it  was  only  live  days  till  the  great  commencement 
Ifonj  which  we  seniors  w<‘n*  to  make  our  debut  into 


''mrld,  I knew  that  Cedric  would  not  leave.  1 


was 


in  my  sunnise.  lie  did  not  go  away;  but  none 
ktiJ***  during  those  days.  I,  alone. 


"hat  he 


II''  must  be  sulTering.  1 1 is  other  friends 

he  was  working  on  his  si)eech,  ns  he  was  vnledio- 

bi«  ***!  class,  but  I knew  that  that  was  far  from 

*»nnd. 

deij^  '^‘^Ictlictory  and  snlutatorj’  speeches  were  to  lie 
flr^l  ^’cfore  the  ball.  It  was  then  I saw  him  for  the 
"^Rce  that  night.  How  changiMl  he  was!  He 
aa,i  *'*’ything  except  a sjuie  man.  His  ey<‘s  wen*  wild 
his  face 


sjuie  man. 
was  bmn  and 


his  brows  were 
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strongly  wrinkled.  All  of  us  noticed  the  change,  but 
none  more  so  than  I.  I knew  he  was  suffering  from  the 
great  strain  he  was  undergoing. 

nis  speech  was  received  with  great  applause — to  saJ 
the  least,  it  was  grejit.  At  the  hall,  when  I came  in  the 
large  dancing  hall,  a great  crowd  surrounded  him,  rafb 
jM'rson  with  a wonl  of  congratulation.  lie  seemetl  to  takf 
these  as  a matter  of  course;  but  instead  of  the  look  o 
triumph  which  should  have  showed  on  his  face,  there 
a synical  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  a coldness  in  b*® 
bearing . Then  that  look  of  fate  appeared  in  his  eyes,  a® 

I even  had  to  close  mine  to  keep  out  that  awful  sight. 

* r or 

Soon  the  music  sounde<l  and  the  dancing  liegan. 
some  reason  T did  not  care  to  dance.  My  face  ^■na 
ing  and  my  lips  were  parched  as  if  I were  facing  a 
furnace  of  fire  instead  of  that  merry  throng.  F®*" " j 
breath  of  air,  I sannten*<l  to  the  veranda.  There 
control  over  myself,  and  was  turning  to  go  back  a^ 
when  from  amongst  the  ferns  on  the  lower  ^ . ;g 
porch,  I heanl  a stifle<l  sob.  Immediately  I ^a 
that  direction.  All  at  once  I stoppe<l  as  I heard  a 
deep  voice  full  of  determination  say:  . jj,e 

“Yes,  Miss  Itena,  I mtist  go.  It  is  not  my  v'*  » ^ 
will  of  fate.  I tell  you  again.  I’m  a marked  j 

At  once  I n'CognlwHl  the  voice  of  Cedric  an 
that  the  lady  who  waa  with  him  was  the  on  it 

whom  he  had  ever  professj*<l  to  care  anythin?  <.0- 

had  been  reporte<l  among  his  friends  that  t 
gngiHl.  And  we  all  were  glad,  for  .vn^ 

brought  two  such  Is'lngs  together.  Ho  we  t oii^^  ^ ,*-liiri 
now  he  had  to  leave  her.  My  thoughts  f 

—for  I was  thinking  what  I wouid  have  do 
in  his  piace.  Thifs*  thoughts  were  suddenly 
when  I again  heanl  him  speaking. 


Unto  thk  Kouktu  (iKNEUAXioN 
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“I  must  bid  you  good-bye.  I am  going  away ; God  only 
knows  where.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  anything  you  may 
kear  concerning  me.  I’m  likely  to  do  most  anything,  for 
a desperate  man.  I must  tell  you  I’ve  never  loved 
you” — These  words  seemed  to  me  more  like  a groan  than 
^ything  else.  “I’ve  never  loved  any  one.  Will  you  be- 
^•cve  me?  I know  my  actions  have  provwl  what  I have 
*®>d  to  you  to  Ik*  false,  lllot  out  this  night  from  your 
*nemorv  and  never  let  my  image  come  before  you.  I’m 
®nt  wortliy  of  any  woman’s  love,  much  less  yours.  Good- 
® Rht  and  forever  g<)o<l-bye.” 

had  spoken  rapidly.  I knew  that  he  was  trying 
ker  from  speaking.  With  his  last  wonls  he  arose 
^ his  haste,  he  almost  ran.  I watched  him  closely 
'*’*^^ke<l  down  the  jKith.  Never  once  did  he  look 
length  his  form  disappeartnl  in  the  sliadows. 
llmt  he  had  left  Miss  Cotillion  alone,  I 
kad  among  the  f«*rns.  She  stvnuHl  ns  one  who 

^ aee  h**  ^ cruel  blow.  Yet  1 was  surprise*! 

a aclf-iKswess***!.  There  seemed  not  a trace  of 

thin  ***'  ***  '*  clnH'ks,  ju»r  cou!<l  1 have  guesw'd  that  anv- 
‘‘Qooh '*"'**'*  kad  takc*n  place. 

•aatedf*  I^noir,”  she  said,  “will  you  be 


she*'^  ” ''^****  hang  dog  hK)k  on  my  face,  a hich  I 
*^**®ation  to  notice.  Then  l»efore  she  could 

^ aw*****  ^ ^**^*^1  to  Justify  myself  in  her  eyes,  Nvansr 

atmiK'cfi**!  that  I knew  what  had 
hnd  Ce<lrlc  and  her.  I then  told  her 

’ *’*'^*'  “ nights  lM*f«»re,  told  me  the  story 
*^*'1  to  her  ”01^^"*'  hennl  in  part  what  he  had 

^ffnsed  hr  H * nothing.  1 saw  that  h»r  face  mas 
**^ly  able  I’lnshes  of  chagrin  and  mortifleation. 

® control  hemeir,  she  arose  to  go.  As  I 
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offered  her  my  arm  to  escort  her  into  the  dancing  hall.' 

she  said : ^ . 

“And  to  think,  sir,  that  man  has  touched  his  rile  li[« 
to  mine!  Let  him  go  where  he  will,  and  may  the  derU 
take  care  of  him.” 

The  next  morning  we  heard  at  breakfast  that 
had  disappeared  and  that  no  trace  of  him  could  be  fo«o 

#••*••• 

Ten  years  later,  I was  in  Uruguay  as  a war 
ent  The  government  was  having  a hanl  time  at 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  Most  terrible  stories  were  to 
of  their  lender.  Men  would  gather  around  the  ea^^^ 
fires  and  listen,  almost  with  reverence,  to  the 
of  this  niarvelojiH  man,  who,  it  seemed,  bore  a cha 
life.  To-morn»w  then*  was  to  1m*  a decisive  battle- 
unt«*«*n*»l  my  s<*rviee,  more  in  enriosity  to  s«*e  this  « 
man  in  action,  than  anything  else.  And  I was  no 
npt>ointe<l.  Ills  men  fought  well  all  day;  but  a 

when  he  f«*Il,  they  wen*  nmti*<l.  amoOl^ 

That  night  1 was  wandering  on  the  ramparts. 
the  dead  and  dying,  when  I suddenly  came  ”*****^^j_  in 
surgent  lender,  with  breast  tmnsfix<*d  by  a baj^" 
curiosity  I turnnl  him  over  w»  that  I might  ge 
view  of  his  face.  The  mcM)n  jtist  then 
lien(*nlh  the  clouds,  n*vi*nlnl  it  mon*  plainly  to  it 

thing  familiar  alMHit  it  made  me  b*ok  rb*si'’-  ^j.ril** 
all  at  once  dawn«*<l  nimn  me  that  that 
leailer  was  none  «)tlier  than  t'nlric  Mange- 
his  clothing  for  letters,  I f.mnd  In  an  Insi  e 
a g..lden  hwket.  1 o,M.nnl  It  with  he  h*'’ 

There  on  one  side  was  the  pictnn*  of  h*r 
lovnl;  on  the  opposite  was  engrav***!  jbe 

"The  sins  of  the  father  shall  l»e  visitn  ^ 
dren  unto  the  thini  and  fourth  generation 


A Kkminiscencb  ok  the  Civil  War 
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A REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


BY  A.  R.  W.  *10. 


AlK)ut  the  time  wlien  Shenmin  made  his  devastating 
through  the  South,  there  was  committed  in  the 
^*®munity  in  which  I live  a dml  which  is  still  the  sub- 
J®vt  of  nuiny  a conversation  and  the  cnus(‘  of  manv  a 


fear 


•n  Uh?  mind  of  the  superstitious  youth.  The  i>arties 


^’•fvrned  in  this  dml  were  two  ConfiMh'rate  soldiers, 
^ had  ipft  neneral  IaVs  armv,  for  some  unknown 


'»  and  were,  together,  going  home, 
kin  've  go  further  let  us  get  an  idea  of  the 

art**  were.  Hoth  wen*  iHHijile  of  good  char- 

wen*  resiM'ctiMl  as  citizens  and  admire<l  on 
fion  their  ston*  of  common  sensi*.  Their  occupa- 

•atno  ^****'^  ®fa)ut  the  same,  they  wen*  flgliling  for  the 
hav  and,  in  fact,  an  onlinary  man  would  not 

“»0  |Ww»**  1 I 

thrijj  " to  discover  any  dissimilarity  lM*lween 
be  In  their  ap|M*aninc4*  or  actions,  which  could 

distinct  di(Ten*nce  in  their  characters, 
^'•anin''*'*  gn*nt  dllTen*nce.  One  of  them  was 

tho  ”***^**^^'*t*  and  this  iM*cullarity  of  his  was  the  cause 
^*tien  account  of  which  is  to  follow, 

that  j,  th*  ******  Pi*ach«sl  the  “Horse  Sins*  N<*ck,”  for 
*^*^1  *^*J'******'  **'•'  community  in  which  the  incident 

ni*Uk.  *''^  ^'‘arnnl  that  a Isslv  of  ‘Ynnkn*s’’  was  in 


“•‘‘Rhb 

"nee. 


*^**^**ssl  pntluihly,  aware  of  their 


****^ni>,i  ••‘arnlng  this  the  two  Southern  men  re- 

***^*^*’1  on  ..*'*'****'’^  n**  much  ns  isissihle.  They  never  ap- 
j***^  '‘oo^Ih  *******''“.'''  tait  H|M*ut  their  time  in  the  fields 
**^*^*^t  hon '**'**' *^  *****  ****•''  alept  at  night  In  some 
nf  Imrn  . On  one  occasion  they  seh*cted 
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an  old  store  in  which  to  spend  the  night.  They  found 
an  old  bed  on  the  second  floor  on  which  they  prepared  to 
sleep.  As  usual  they  placed  their  guns  and  swords  where 
they  could  reach  them  if  the  “Yankees”  should  coO* 
upon  them  during  the  night,  then,  after  barring  the  door 
and  windows  securely,  they  lay  down  to  sleep. 

During  the  night  the  somnambulist  arose  in  bis  sleept 
left  the  house,  and  went  more  than  a mile  before  he 
rou8e<l  from  his  slumlKjr,  and  prolmbly  he  would  hs  ^ 
slept  longer,  had  not  his  name  l>een  called  by  one  of 
friends  who  had  lM?en  directed  to  where  he  was 
barks  of  a number  of  dogs  that  had  gathered  around 
Fie  was  standing  under  a mulberry  tree  striking 
dogs  with  his  sword  when  this  person  approached  ‘ ^ 
When  he  awoke  he  WH'med  at  first  to  be  daxed, 
soon  came  to  himself  and  sat  down  with  a look  of 
on  his  face  murmuring,  “O  me,  O me!”  bloody 

“Oash,  what  are  you  doing  here?  Why  tha*’ 
swonl?”  asked  his  friend. 

“John,”  said  he,  “I’ve  kilhd  Eli  Phelps- 

yonder  in  B ’s  ston*.  I <ln*amt  that  the  ^ 

attacked  us  an<t  I seiml  my  sword  and  ent  his 
at  one  stroke.  Oh,  me;  what  must  I do?”  for, 

It  was  soon  found  that  he  had  spoken  w** 

just  as  he  had  said,  his  fellow  soldier,  **** 

found  lying  on  the  l>e«l  with  his  h«*ad  seve 


ne  i"  ”5 

V.-.nl!'*', 
ou 


bodv. 


thK 


ia* 


It  may  Is*  remarked  in  r<tnrlusion  **’**^  * n *®** 
voluntary  niunlerer  is  a well  respected  ci 
tieman,  against  whom  no  man  holds  this  unco 
of  his  ns  a stain  u|H)n  his  moral  character. 


Gaston 
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GASTON  HILL 


BY  J.  D.  THORNK,  JR.  ’10. 


One  evening  about  sunset  I was  overtaken  by  so  vio- 
lent  a storm  that  I was  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  home 
^r.  Boone,  near  the  historic  spot  of  Bow  Kiver.  He 
*^lvod  me  very  kindly.  Soon  his  wife  prepared  a 
*l®&ining  supiier. 

SuplHT  over,  .Mr.  Ihmue  and  I returned  to  the  family 
tting.r,)oiii  ami  took  seats  by  a roaring  lire;  for 
® “torm  hatl  nhatcil  and  the  cold  wind  was  howling 
lonesonii'ly  as  if  it  were  seeking  a crack  by  which 
j^^®>ight  enter.  In  a few  minutes  the  g<MMl  lady  of  the 
raflT*  1**  “'*‘1  j‘>>i>‘‘d  us.  But  her  (ptestions  were 

„ Porsonal  and  I dwided  to  change  the  conversa- 
If  possible;  so  I askiMl:  “What  is  that  column  of 
,^*1^‘  that  I saw  as  I entennl  the  yard  tonight?” 

Cowisms  monument,”  she  repliiHl.  Haven’t 
^*^1  of  that?  John,”  referring  to  her  husband, 
loll  you  more  nlsmt  It  than  1 can,  and  I’ll  let  him 
Mr  quesUon.” 

who  was  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  had 
onvelop<‘<|  himwdf  in  a great  cloud  of  tobacco 
^ thought  was  fast  aslwp;  but  as  mxin  as  he 
hUnirv..  oome  of  the  monument  cuIUmI  he  arose,  placed 


hogao  • mantle,  puIIcHl  his  chair  near  me  and 

**’  11*®1  Iho  name  by  which  he  addressed 
*‘ll  I*  a monument  in  honor  of  the  Ameri* 
^*0  f,,|.  ^ho  fought  the  Iwttle  of  ('owp<*ns  in  the 
^ ^lorgnn  *!!*'  ?'****’‘^’’  Unve  you  n«)t  liennl  how  (len 


®'nde  his  horsi'  Jump  a covere<l  w*ngon  when 
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surroun(l(Ml  by  sc^von  lied  Coats,  and  how  he  then  turned 
and  rout<*<l  Colonel  Tarleton,  killing;  two-thirds  of  hi* 
entire  force.  Then  there  was  William  Washington,  who 
came  near  capturing  Tarleton  himself,  and  would,  i^  ** 
had  not  iKKm  for  the  coat” 

“And  what  of  the  coat?”  I asked. 

“Tarleton,”  he  added,  “had  on  a long  military 
when  he  was  flwdng  and  William  seizetl  and  held  i^  ^ 
tight  that  it  ton?  in  two  pieces  and  sent  him  whirling 
tlie  gnuind,  and  when  In*  got  tip  the  Colonel  was 
and  he  had  nothing  but  half  a coat,  which  they  say 
p(*ople  have  in  Virginia  now.” 

At  this  we  all  gave  a hearty  laugh,  and  he 
enjoy  it  nion*  than  any  of  us;  for  his  hoary  locks  s 
wrinkled  face  swinetl  to  tninsfonn  themselves  into  t 
of  exulH*rant  youth. 

When  tJie  laugh  was  endetl  he  tume<l  to  his 
said:  “Ilassie,  we  haven’t  told  him  of  Oaston  • 

Do  you  8uppos<*  he  would  like  to  hear  it?” 

I assiin*!!  him  that  I would  Ik*  highly  pleased  an 
him  procMd. 

“When  the  hattle  was  raging  furiously  ano 
d<‘rouH  volleys  fnmi  the  t'annon  wen*  mowing  p^pisb 
sfildiers  ‘like  grass  lM*fore  the  sickle,’  a the® 

onin*r  received  a dn*ndful  wound  in  the  arm.  • 

>forgnn  tumetl  his  right  wing  on  the  Dritish 
poun*d  forth  such  a volley  of  shot  and  she 
Ilritish  fl«*<l  In  terror,  l(*nving  the  dead  and 
the  Imttlefleld.  Tca*^ 

“Alsiut  this  time  Gaston  IIIII,  n youth  o 
who  llvnl  two  mill's  away,  hennl  the  rapid 
guns  and  came  over  to  si>e  what  It  meant.  and 

where  the  young  officer  lay  he  hi*anl  a 
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^ent  to  him.  Tlie  ofllcer,  whose  name  wa.s  McDonald, 
®8ke<l  him,  in  pitiful  tones,  to  bind  his  arm  and  bring  him 
*“>ine  water.  This  he  gladly  did,  and  afterwards  re- 
®ainod  with  him  until  he  had  gained  enough  strength 
to  Walk.  Then  he  carried  him  to  an  outliouse  and  waited 


‘'*0  him  for  several  months,  taking  him  f(M)d  from  his  own 
tabic.  When  the  wound  was  heah'ii  McDonald  made  his 
®acapc  to  Charh*aton  and  joined  his  comrade's, 
“•^lonnwhile  the  battles  of  Kutaw  Springs,  Ilobkirk’s 
and  Guilford  Court  House  had  Immui  won,  and  the 
of  war  had  been  turned  to  the  North.  Soon  the 
^ttlc  of  Yorktown  was  fought,  and  the  Ilritish  left  the 
^aiorican  shore. 


" ben  McDonald  got  to  Kngland,  he  went  to  his  home 
led  a happy  lift;  for  several  years;  for  his  father 
^'Tit'll  a large  «*state,  on  which  was  a stately  castle  built 
.***’*  tbithic  style,  and  y»>ung  .McDonald  had  all  the 
lj.*’*rieK  that  could  contribute  1«  one’s  hnp])iness.  Hut 
P'^^ure  was  ilestincil  to  be  short;  for  the  dreaded 
ftll  tiT  invnde<l  his  home  and  swept  away 

..1"®  bims(‘lf. 

•elf  * " wvernl  months  young  McDonald  gave  him- 
bi^ko”  Ikought  he  would  die  of  a 

grief^**  heart ; but  gnidually  he  regainwl  isiwer  over  his 
scf'tnfil  to  1h*  as  strong  as  ever. 

''**‘*^  ‘I*’?  T'ke  ilenr  ones  of  his  home 

****'*''  large  and  lonesome  castle  by 

ci^p^j  nmke  his  trouble  worse;  so  he  de- 

'^O'lld  ? *^*'**"*^  "’***' 

*''*^is'h»r*”*''  ^^*^***‘’"  heart. 

Ulti  drt’i(h««i  uiHin  he  obtaini^l  a place  ns  Cap- 

thi>  ^ **  •'Wilnrs,  crossed  the  channel,  and  look  part 
**"  ^hlch  Knginnd  was  waging  against  Naimleon. 
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In  several  battles  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  gal* 
lant  behavior.  But  at  last  he  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle  which  gave  Sidney  Smith  worldwide  fame. 
On  his  dying  bod  he  drew  a parchment  from  his  pocket* 
and  on  it  willed  his  estate,  with  all  bis  lands  and  money* 
to  Gaston  Hill,  who  had  savctl  his  life  at  Cowpens. 

“As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Gaston,  he  made  prep*' 
rations  to  go  and  receive  his  legac}' ; for  he  had  no  brothel 
nor  sister,  and  his  widowed  mother  had  been  dead  tvi'® 
years. 

“When  Gaston  reached  England,  ho  was  graciously  ^ 
ceived  by  his  neigh Imring  lords,  and  even  received  com- 
mendations fn)m  some  of  England’s  greatest  men, 
had  bmrd  of  the  gallant  service  he  had  nmdercd 
Donald  at  the  battle  of  Cowp<*iis. 

“He  was  welcome<l  into  the  society  of  the  Enp' 
nobility  and  given  as  much  honor  ns  if  he  had  l>oen  bo 
a peer.  And  besides,  his  rents  and  interest  brought’ 
so  much  money  that  many  ladies  of  the  English  Go 
vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to  win  him. 

“But  Gaston  pass<Hl  them  all  h}'.  There  «as 
ej’ed  maiden  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Palmetto 
to  whom  he  had  phnlginl  his  heart  and  hand 
was  a youth  of  only  seventeen.  And  true  to  hi* 
he  ri'crosiMHl  the  Atlantic,  went  to  « 

claimed  for  his  bride  Miss  .Mary  Hampton,  •'ho 
sister  to  the  grand  mother  of  General  Wade  Ha® 
of  the  Civil  War.  b** 

“When  the  we<lding  festivltiea  were  over,  he  » 
wife  retumM  to  England  to  live  in  his 
their  arrival,  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospi 
shown  him.  They  re<*eived  many  pnvsmt*  for 

ferent  parts  of  England,  many  dinner*  were  p*^ 
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them,  and  everj  thing  possible  was  done  to  make  his  wife 
her  Transatlantic  home. 

“As  the  years  came  and  went  Gaston’s  wealth  so  in- 
creas<‘<l  that  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  But 
ODo  day  while  he  and  his  wife  were  in  Ivondon  he  noticed 
^nie  raggiHl  and  careworn  children  on  the  streets.  Then 
e thought  of  how  he  could  best  use  his  money  came  to 
***'•  Almost  liefore  he  knew  it  he  turneil  to  his  wife 
said:  ‘Mary,  let’s  build  an  oriihanage  for  those  poor 
To  this  his  wife,  who  was  of  a very  tender  and 
*^>pathotic  nature,  gladly  consentiHl. 
in  ^ months  a large  tlmn'-slory  building,  cost- 

8 thirty  thousand  pounds,  was  erected  and  handsomely 
^•Ppod.  In  two  months  after  it  was  finished  two  hun- 

kl!*.  (‘oinfortable  homo,  and  more 

*®nt  coming.” 

^ J‘<?n  Mr.  Boone  had  flnisheil  telling  about  the  orphan- 
“N'ei  1 the  clock,  then  turmnl  to  me  and  said : 

^<1  ^ t«  t^'ll  you  more  almut  Gaston 

pritc 

Gambridge,  how  his  youngi'st  son, 

hi’  , 8r<*«t<‘st  speaker  in  I’arliament,  and 

How V *''“***  l^incaster;  but  it 

‘‘‘•I  vn..  ^ to  ImhI  ; so  I will 

‘he  n«Ht  to  morrow.” 
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SINGLE  WRETCHEDNESS 

BY  C.  M.  O.,  ’10. 

To  you  bachelors  and  you  spinsters 
Just  a word  I want  to  say, 

To  tell  you  what  you’re  missing 
As  you  travel  life’s  rough  way. 

First  to  you,  O Mister  Bachelor: 

If  you’ve  never  been  in  love. 

You  have  inis-sed  the  greatest  blessing 
Ever  sent  us  from  above. 

Just  to  hear  her  say,  “I  love  you,” 

And  to  feel  her  gentle  breath. 

As  she  whispers  softly,  sweetly, 

“I  am  yours  in  life  and  death”! 

Then,  my  friend,  this  life’s  worth  living, 
O!  the  happiness  and  bliss. 

And  the  joy  that  you  experience 
When  you  slyly  steal  a kiss! 

Have  you  never.  Miss  Priscilla, 

Seen  the  man  God  meant  for  you ; 

Can’t  you  find  just  one  you’d  marry 
From  the  many  and  the  few? 

If  you  can’t,  then  I am  sorrj’. 

For  you’ve  misH<*<l  the  most  in  lif®- 

Just  to  think  that  there  is  no  one 
Who  could  love  you  ns  his  wife! 
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I’m  so  happy,  that  my  wish  is, 

J ust  to  make  you  happy,  too. 

And  I’d  jjive  my  last  cent  gladly. 

If  you’d  see  things  as  I do. 

You,  my  friend.s,  may  smile  and  live  on. 
In  your  single  blessedness : 

As  I see  it  from  my  standpoint. 

It  is  single  wretchedness. 
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AN  OLD  SOUTHERN  HOME 


BY  T.  M.  POWEI.I^  '10. 


As  I came  in  sight  of  the  place,  I viewed  its  outer  sur- 
roundings with  much  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was  a 
habitation  of  ancient  standing,  with  its  structure  formed 
after  a mo<lel  much  older  than  those  used  in  modem 
times.  The  house  was  situated  on  a hill  amidst  a large 
grove  of  stalwart  oaks,  with  a small  enclosure  in  fronts 
which  was  beautifully  s(‘t  with  ferns  and  shrubbery- 
On  each  side  of  the  walk  which  led  up  to  the  main  en- 
trance was  a row  of  cypress  trees  interset  with  arlwrvitas. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  well  worn  with  age,  answered 
my  rap  at  the  door,  and  in  that  Southern  chivalrous  man- 
ner conducted  me  into  the  sitting-room.  There  his  vifci 
a person  who  also  8howe<l  the  sign  of  failing  ymrs  and 
whose  life  H<*eme<l  to  have  b(‘en  moulded  into  that  of  h«*» 
sat  in  the  comer  knitting.  After  seeing  the  likenosa  of 
their  manner  and  nature,  I wjis  not  astonished  when 
learn^l  that  they  had  man  and  wife  for  sixty-tb^^ 
years,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years, 
the  old  gimtleman  8<*n"Hl  in  the  Tonfedemte  .\rmy» 
had  sp<*nt  only  tliree  ww'ks  without  In’ing  together. 

They  were  lM)th  very  clever  and  tnlk«l  to  me  alia 
ns  a father  and  mother.  And  among  the  many 
which  they  tohl  me  was  the  mrly  death  and 
of  their  throe  childnm.  The  little  girl  was  taken 


from 

monia- 


them  at  the  early  ago  of  seven,  a victim  of  pa**”  . 
The  Isiys  nil  but  bliK>me<l  Into  manhood,  aad 
strong  sup[s>rters  of  the  Southern  cause,  Imtb  jein 
ConfjHlemte  Army  in  ISTil,  and  during  their  serv 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  On  the  day  after  thc^ 
news  was  bniught  home  telling  of  the  fate  of  their 
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at  Gettysburg — one  had  fallen  dead  and  the  other  died 
soon  after  falling.  I was  told  that  they  felt  then  that 
they  had  lost  all,  their  future  hopes  had  been  blighted, 
they  had  bt'en  made  ehildlcss,  and  that  it  apj)earcd  that 
Ihe  re.st  of  their  life  must  be  a burden  of  sorrow  and 
lonelin(‘ss.  Itut  it  proved  different,  for  with  other 
things  to  oeeupy  their  minds,  painful  thoughts  had  been 
orRotten  and  life  had  brought  them  an  old  ago  of 
pleasure  and  the  truest  of  devotion  to  eaeli  other. 

poring  my  two  hours’  stay  with  th(‘se  aginl  people,  I 
Poid  special  attention  to  the  old  slyhsl  furniture  and  the 
soeient  paintings  uism  the  walls.  Most  of  their  chairs 
^^>*0  moilebsl  after  those  made  in  Colonial  times,  and 
the  signs  of  anti(niity.  The  door  knobs  were  small 
niade  of  brass,  but  were  «lnrk  from  long  use.  As  I 
gj"  parlor,  I sjjw  upon  the  walls  on  one  side  life- 

Washington,  and  on  the  other, 
of  th  ''*1  pictures,  of  the  father  and  grandfather 

i’cr  of  whom  I lenrne<l  was  a mem- 

P ’'”"i*i»Rlon’s  staff  and  the  other  a meml>er  of 
the  eoi  "T"*  ^^^.*^***  i^’hing  tipon  lhos(>  who  were  once 
harinon”  ***^‘‘*‘’’  * '“’•‘‘‘‘‘‘i  ‘he  piano,  which  was  in 
ainioKt  " ***  **'*'  ‘'‘iniP*-  K was  large, 

thlnl  cov»‘r.Ml  a space  (spial  to  alsmt  one- 

ycllow  “ cmmi.  Its  keys  were*  of  a dark- 

sou ****  *”'*’*^  toiielHsl  gave  forth  scarcely 
Rentlci  > that  it  had  Imh'U  pr(>sent4sl  to  the 

cich to!!” *1  **  “‘'***"‘*’  i'i"  Rcnndfather  in  170S.  It 
the  ^ *'indnsl  dollars  and  when  new  was  one  of 

out  of””  •‘ut  on  I (»f  Its  ap*  it  had 

^**''*Ra  in  the*”  ”'****  .'ears.  I fotmd  many  other 
"'••Tasse^i  hv  "hose  historical  tnulition  was  not 

**te,  so  I bade  M piano.  Hut  it  was  now  growing 

u two  gtssl-bye  and  t^wik  my  departure. 
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A CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  SIR  WALTER 
RALEIGH 

BY  B.  A.  WILLIAMS.  ’10 


Though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  place  in  history 
fixed  long  ago,  and  his  attempts  to  colonize  what  is  no^' 
a part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are  well  known  to 
us  all,  and  have  been  commemorated  by  the  adoption  o 
his  name  for  the  Capitol  of  our  great  commonwealth,  « 
short  review  of  his  career,  including  an  attempt  to  ge 
at  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  purposes,  ought  to 
be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

Raleigh  was  bom  at  Hayes,  in  Devonshire,  Englan  i 
in  1552.  After  a short  residence  at  Oriel  College,  Ox 
ford,  he  took  sen’ice  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  a 
of  volunteers  in  the  French  Huguenot  army,  and 
return  to  his  own  country  until  about  1576.  In  15S0  ^ 
commanded  an  English  company  in  Munster,  j 

and  took  part  in  the  massacre  at  Limerick.  In  ^ . 

lio  n'lnnincd  till  tlift  ond  of  ir>81,  nnd  distinfnii^^h 
self  there  for  treating  the  Irish  rebels  as  wild 
only  to  be  exterminate<L  His  conduct  in  Irelan  » 
his  following  in  the  suite  of  Queen  Elizabeths 
favorite  Ix^icester,  soon  attracted  the  favorable  ^ 
of  the  queen,  and  for  some  years  Raleigh 
courtier,  receiving  from  the  crown  a number  o 
licenses,  according  to  Elizabeth’s  system  of  rew 
her  favorites,  without  any  expense  to  herself. 
he  was  made  liord  Warden  of  the  **^j.j,t»-alb 

wards  he  became  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon  an 
and,  in  1587,  Captain  of  the  Ouanl.  to 

Raleigh’s  adventurous  spirit  never  permitt 
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be  content  unless  be  was  pursuing  some  great  public  ob- 
ject. Like  all  the  other  eminent  men  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  he  was  not  neglecting  in  this  pursuit  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  private  fortunes.  But  Baleigh  seems 
to  differ  from  most  of  the  others,  in  that  he  placed  the  " 
good  of  his  country  first  and  made  great  personal  sacri- 
fices to  that  end.  In  1583  he  had  risked  two  thousand 
pounds  in  the  expedition  in  which  Sir  Ilumphrcy  Gil- 
^i^t,  his  half-hrother,  perished.  In  1584,  he  obtained  a 
charter  of  colonization  and  sent  Amades  and  Barlow  to 
examine  the  country  which  he  named  Virginia,  and  to 
^’bich,  in  the  following  year,  he  dispatched  a fleet  laden 
yith  colonists.  This  attempt  at  colonization  resulting 
m failure,  he  sent  over  another  party,  in  1587,  which 
became  known  in  history  as  the  “lost  colony  of  Roanoke.” 
I^aleigh  did  everything  in  his  power  to  succor  them,  but 
^bc  permanent  colonizing  of  the  coiinti’y,  then  known  as 
mginia,  fell  into  otlier  hands.  The  important  part  to 
noticed  now,  is  that  Raleigh  lost  40,000  pounds  in  his 
nttempts  at  the  settlement  of  America. 

Tn  1584,  Raleigh  had  seeurwl  a grant  from  the  Crown 


for  a 


very  large  tract  of  land  in  Munster  and  introduced 


cultivation  of  the  potato.  To  people  that  land 
‘ English  colonists  was  hut  the  counterpart  of  his 
Xhi  nttempt  to  exterminate  the  original  possessors. 
Pp  **  'mw  of  the  policy  to  he  pursued  by  England  in 
Iceland  was  not  confined  to  Raleigh  alone,  but 
^n  hi.s^h^^'**  niost  vigorous  stipporter. 

nnd  acquire  wealth,  in  his  love  of  adventure 

differ  ’^^^^mipulousness  in  dealing  with  people  of 
®imni*'*'^  beliefs  from  his  own,  Raleigh  was 

Pcrlo(f  ^ *’®P^”cntative  Englishman  of  (he  Elizal>e(han 
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The  harsh  treatment  of  the  Irish  people,  of  which  he 
was  the  constant  advisor  at  court,  aroused  in  them  sue* 
a spirit  of  resistance  that,  when  Elizabeth  was  unable 
to  support  him  with  the  necessary  force,  his  whole  at- 
tempt in  Ireland  ende<l  in  failure.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  Raleigh’s  efforts  were  made  foj 
what  he  considered  the  good  of  his  own  people,  the  En^ 
lish,  and  that  the  civilization  and  national  independen 
of  that  race  w’ere  at  that  time  in  great  dangt*r.  ^ 
conceptions  of  politics  and  religion  stood  face  to  face  i 
Europe  at  that  day,  and  every  man  of  vigor  and  abili  . 
took  sides.  Ireland  was  Roman  Catholic  in  relipo  ’ 
and  Raleigh  was  probably  the  most  persistent  and  sti^ 
nous  Protestant  layman  of  the  Protestantism  ^ 
early  days.  Re  was  a Protestant  iKK-ause  England  ^ 
Protestant,  and  Raleigh  was  for  England  against 
World.  Wherever  the  fight  was  hottest  there  was 
leigh  to  be  found.  Tf  he  could  not  succeed  in 
would  fight  it  out  against  Spain.  1 n 1588,  he  took  a^^^ 
part  against  the  .\rmnda,  and  he  is  crediteil 
with  having  Imhui  the  adviser  of  the  successful  a 
which  avoided  any  attempt  to  Iniard  the 
leons.  lie  also  fltbil  out  viwls  that  were  for  ® 
time  actively  engageil  in  making  reprisals  in  ^e- 

We  may  pass  over  a few  years  following  upon 
feat  of  the  .\rmada,  during  which  Raleigh 
occupieil  in  playing  the  courier,  only  noting  in 

side  of  the  man’s  character  was  reveab^l- 
1588,  he  visited  Indand,  where  he  renewe<l  to 

ship  with  Edmuml  Siiencer,  and  Unik  the  pi’C 
England  with  him  to  Ik-  IntnMluceil  to  the  Qu^^*  ,i,e 
suadiNl  8p<-ncer  to  the  Imnu-ilinte  publicflt  o 
“Falrie  Qui-i-n.” 
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About  1592,  Raleigh  incurred  the  anger  of  the  Queen  - 
marrying  Elizalx'th  Tlirockmorton.  The  Queen  could 
not  suffer  the  devotion  she  exacted  for  herself  to  pass 
into  real  affection  for  a younger  woman,  so  Raleigh  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  temerity.  Previous  to 
imprisonment  he  had  been  forbidden  to  sail  in  com- 
mand of  a fleet  which  he  had  fitted  out  largely  at  his  own 
expense  to  serve  against  Spain.  The  ships  sailed,  ob- 
tained booty  of  great  value,  and  on  tbeir  return  to  Eng- 
land it  was  apparent  that  no  one  but  Raleigh  was  capable 
nt  presiding  over  the  work  of  securing  the  sjmils.  For 
that  purpose  ho  was  sent  to  Plyinouth,  but  still  as  a 
prisoner,  and  his  capacity  for  business  and  his  ability  to 

P ease  everybody  soon  won  his  complete  lilierty  from  the 
tiueon. 


't'he  e.xi8tence  of  the  El  Dorado  was  fully  Irelieved  in 
^Pain  at  that  time,  and  Italeigh  must  have  put  full  confi- 
^^(e  in  the  fable,  for,  in  1594,  he  sent  out  Captain 
leddon  to  swk  information  about  (he  land  near  the 
^ith^^*'  ^^^h)wing  year,  he,  himself  sailed 

hea  ®hips  for  Trinidad,  mscended  the  Arinoco  and 
also*^* » **^*^*^'  the  El  Dorado  from  the  Indians.  He 

0^  hi*^"***'  mune  stonc's  containing  fragments  of  gold. 
hi„  Vo**  Kngland,  he  published  an  account  of 

hir  an^T'^  hegan  to  i)repare  a more  powerful  fleet 
^I'avici”*  '*‘1’ e.\p(^|jti„„  America.  The  hojx*  of 

^mulfj***^  country  with  a source  of  wealth,  which 
^ith  SnT'**  strong  factor  in  Its  favor  in  the  stniggle 
P^wppf,,?  *1’  im  of  (“uriching  himscdf,  exercised  a 

Raleigh’s  imaginative  mind, 
u-c-  im<Mtion  had  in  unit  i 


^’as 


cnll(>,i  *****^  without  him,  however,  ns  he 

®*P<*<litiQj.  *'**^‘‘  command  of  a K(|uadron  in  (he 

Efilnid  ‘^P'‘‘»b  in  H)9I1,  under  I^ird  Howard, 

mm  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Italeigli  was 
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- wounded  in  the  first  enpaj^ement,  but  the  expedition  re* 
8ulte<l  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Elizabeth’s  reipn  « 
nearinp  its  end,  the  question  of  succession  row  to  high  ^ 
importance.  Intriptiinp  lords,  most  prominently  ^ 
cham,  l)epan  to  poison  tlie  mind  of  the  Scottish  ' 
James  apainst  Ilaleiph.  And  it  is  a mooted  qu<^t 
whether  Raleiph,  thouph  he  professtnl  himself 
support  James’  claim,  was  really  in  favor  of 
arch’s  beinp  the  successor  of  Elizabeth.  Ealeiph 
the  most  active  fiphter  apainst  Spain,  both  at 
abroad,  and  ardently  desircnl  to  see  that  country 
whelmed  and  its  infiuence  totally  destroyed.  •Jf"' 
a lover  of  peace  and  hope<l  to  brinp  the  Catholic  p«  ^ 
and  the  Pope  to  accept  the  hand  which  he  was 
hold  out  to  them.  It  was  natural  that  two  such 
characters  could  not  be  conpenial,  and  when  • 
to  the  throne  he  dismissed  Kaleiph  from  the  Cap 
the  Ouanl,  forceil  him  to  surrender  wanlenshl^p^  ^ 
pended  his  patent  of  licenses  under  which  he  * 
opoly  of  the  wine  trade.  In  his  anper  at  this 
It  is  possible  that  Raleiph  may  have  used  ^ s 

pnape.  He  was  nccnse«l  of  havinp  even  ^ ao** 
Spanish  invasion  ns  pn'ferable  to  the  *^***^  ” ' ^acc^^ 
of  having  declnnil  his  preference  for  the  ^ fbc 
aion  to  Ijidy  Amlsdla  Stuart  to  that  o • ^le* 
principal  s*ltn«'ss  apainst  him  was  Cole  a 
ham  Is  hardly  to  Is*  triistwl.  At  any  ra  ^ .^jae.  ^ 
Imprlsonisl,  and,  after  attempting  -jphcr. 

hniiipht  to  trial  at  Winchester,  in  • cO 

found  guilty  and  condemmsl  to  death. 
mutwl  his  sentence  on  the  scaffold  to  o 
ment 
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Daring  his  imprisonment  in  the  tower,  Raleigh  s|>cnt 
nioch  of  his  time  in  making  chemical  experiments  and 
literary  work.  ITere  he  wrote  his  “Ilistory  of  (he 
^ori(i.»  It  is  likely  that  his  thoughts  often  turned  to 
^Qiana,  and  that  he  often  dreamed  of  the  fabled  El 
orado.  In  IGlG,  at  the  instigation  of  James’  favorite, 
uliers,  he  was  released  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
So  to  Qniami  and  visit  the  gold  mine.  As  a security  that 
® ^ould  not  encroach  upon  Spanish  territory  he  was 
to  agree  that  his  life  would  Ik;  the  forfeit,  if  he 


brok 


0 the  promise  to  keep  away  from  Spanish  posses- 


^*008.  It  ujQy  little  intention  of 

^P‘ag  this  promise,  probably  thinking  that  all  would 
brought  back  sufllcient  evidence  that  the 
0 Was  worth  possessing.  When  the  expe<lit4on 
tl*^^  America,  Raleigh  sent  a body  of  sailors 

^vo  ^*''**”“*’  "’bile  he  nMuaiiuHl  at  the  mouth  of  the 
The^  ? ^‘^P  the  Spaniards  if  they  should  appear. 

*^*'‘'*^  nttackeil  and  de* 
fail  ^ ®P*^”^**b  village,  and  this  fact,  couple<l  with 

nll<*fre<l  cause 

***^"Kht^W  on  his  n*turn  to  England.  He  was 

cu’lf  t^onimlssion  of  the  Privy  Council, 

on*th  •w’utencwl  to  execution.  He  was  exe- 
^ldurin*^n^^*'  OctolsT,  IGOS.  A p<K«m  he  com- 
big  lifp.*^  * **  ^•"prisonnient  is  a pathetic  commentary 

^*"’*’*  on  tnirt, 

And  B.**  ’ and  all  w#  havn. 

Kha' V'w  **“’ 

’**u  fmm  *1. 

% Oo,l  »hairr*i^*'^*‘ 

ralw  ma  „p_  | 
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In  our  judgment  of  the  character  of  Raleigh,  it  is»  ® 
course,  necessary  to  consider  the  time  in  which  he  li^^ 
It  was  an  age  of  adventure,  and  there  was  no  more  a ' 


venturous  spirit  in  it  than  his  own.  It  was  an  ag^ 


of 


unscrupulousness  in  methods,  but,  taken  all  in  all* 
was  probably  less  unscrupulous  than  any  other  eniioe^^ 
man  of  his  time.  Though  his  treatment  of  the  Irish  > 
not  to  be  condone<l,  the  position  of  England  at  that  ’ 
arraye<l  as  she  was,  almost  alone,  against  Uie  wh®  ^ 
Catholic  world,  brings  some  extenuation  of  his  condac^ 
in  Indand.  Ilis  trcMitment  of  the  natives  of  America 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  barlwirous  and  infanioo 
cruel  treatment  of  tliose  iM“ople  by  the  Spaniards.^  . 

It  is  to  such  intn'pid  spirits  as  Raleigh  that  ^ 

owes  her  greatness.  In  one  sense  he  was  a 
the  times,  in  another,  the  times  and  the 
cesses  of  England  were  the  pro<luct  of  himself  and  ^ 
like  him  who  were  constantly  taking  their  live* 
hands  for  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  a ^ 
that  too  often,  ns  in  his  case,  rewnr<le<l  them  * 
minions  dc'ath. 
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BY  O.  L.  WILUAMBON,  ’10. 


nioDg  the  ship-Ioml  of  Dutch  immigrants  landed  at 
^ arlofiton,  S.  C.,  in  the  year  1820,  was  one  Malachai 
urphy^  a wealthy  merchant  from  Amsterdam,  lie  had 
^^**ght  a large  tract  of  land  along  one  of  the  principal 
liv  South  Carolina,  and  had  now  come  over  to 

ho  With  him  he  brought  bricks  from  his  old 

ojj**^*^  the  chimneys  of  his  new  one,  and  to-day, 

the  8'vamp,  may  be  seen 

the  *^'***^'**‘'*  theH(‘  chimneys,  all  (hat  remains  to  mark 
^*•(0  of  what  was  once  a prosiswous  plantation, 
iej,  J industries  which  Murphy  took  up  was  rais- 

years  In*  luul  incnuiscMl  his  herd 
•'^Un  **'  ***^  ***  nearly  two  hundnHl. 

^**1^  nmny  calvi’s  iKirn  in  (his  herd  one  spring 
huUjj  * ^'’‘i‘  *^i  male  calf,  noticeable  f«ir  his  powerful 
*^**Rtir!*f  "■i‘it<‘  blaze,  which  ran  along  (he  entire 

the  n “«d.  This  calf  was  soon  calhHl  “Blate” 

*‘oyH  who  “minde<l”  (he  henl. 
und*r  ‘i’*y«  Blaze  showcnl  a dc’sin*  for  leader- 
M ? *****  *“*  i'i'*  f”ii  growth  he  had 

***^  '»  ’'”’**'*P*>P‘<i  leailer  of  (he  ln’r<l,  and  never  had 

******^'*‘R  hp'i*  *******  **'‘”'*'*‘‘  <'«((le.  Kvery 

t*^  **”■  *'*'•***  trom  (he  lot  t«)  (he  pasture,  and 

**'***'*'  uttnei  ''r  **’  **’*'**  **“'"*  ^ 

p‘^’*Rht  of  *1^1  ***  ***“’’•*'  *'“'i  iiu?  Isiys  biTome  (ha(  (he 
^'**  nut*  ***’''* 

^*‘^^h  he  '.'I'y*  there  came  a man  buying  up  cattle, 

'*'**'*‘^  the  nn*  <’‘»un(ry  (o  IMillndelphin,  and 

•u  H>r  he  bought  from  Murphy  was  Blase. 
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When  the  morning  came  to  drive  off  Blaze,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  herders  had  met  more  than  their  match  in  the 
angry  red  bull,  but  finally  he  was  driven  off,  bellowing 
and  rebellious.  For  several  days,  as  the  drove  of  cattle 
was  driven  along,  he  would  break  away,  but  always  ^ 
was  recaptured,  and  finally  he  gave  up,  and  plodd 
along  submissively.  But  one  night,  when  the  Pennsy 
vania  line  had  been  almost  reached.  Blaze  stole  a"ny 
from  the  herd  and  started  over  the  long  trail  back  home, 
guide<l  by  the  unerring  instinct.  Next  morning  he 
misseil  by  the  herders,  but  no  time  could  be  spent 
tracing  him,  so  he  was  not  followed. 

One  evening,  about  a month  after  he  had  been 
off,  the  boys  saw  a familiar  face  at  the  bars,— that 
Old  Blaze,  and  their  joy  was  unconfined, 

Blaze  took  up  his  place  ns  leader  of  the  herd 
and  held  sway  until  the  following  autumn,  when 
same  cattle  buyer  returned,  and  reclaimed  him, 
again  he  was  driven  off.  This  time  he  went 
ingly,  and  gave  no  trouble  along  the  way  until 
skirts  of  Philadelphia  were  reached,  where  the 
campe<l  for  the  night  Then,  as  lM‘fore,  he 
from  the  herd  and  started  back  over  the  weary  ’ 
grown  familiar  to  him. 

After  two  weeks  of  traveling  he  reached  tb® 

and  was  the  cause  of  rejoicing  once  more  am^ 
negro  boys,  for  their  trotibles  with  the  tb*^ 

had  l)een  many.  This  time  Murphy  . j^, 

Blaze  should  spend  the  r<*at  of  his  days  in 
swamps.  , flut”’®**’ 

But  another  cattle-buyer  came  along  the  t « 

and  Murphy,  regnnlless  of  the  attachmen 
shown  by  the  bull,  and  of  his  promise  to 
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ceptcd  his  offer  for  Blaze,  and  for  the  third  and  last  time 
he  was  carried  away  from  his  home.  For  three  or  four 
aays  he  dragged  along,  then  one  evening,  when  a halt 
^*as  made  for  the  night,  he  sank  wearily  to  the  ground, 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  dead,— a heart-broken  captive. 
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FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH 


BY  EDOAB  N.  TltORK,  ’08. 


I. 

Nathnniol  Doan  was  a brilliant,  vigorous,  handsome 
mountain  lad  of  ninetwn.  Kuth  Oross,  a sweet,  viva- 
cious, innocent  and  charming  girl,  such  as  only  the 
healthful  mountain  climale  can  produce,  was  his  first, 
last  and  only  swwtheart.  They  were  so  constantly 
each  other’s  presence,  on  mountain  parties,  chestnut 
hunts,  flower  gatherings,  fishing  parties,  and  in  school 
and  social  life  in  their  home  village  of  Sunshine,  Ih*^ 
their  interests  soon  Is'came  quite  mutual  and  their  young 
hearts  were  in  harmonious  tune  tx)  the  poet’s  fancy, 
said : 

“Two  mindii  with  but  m (inglo  thnn^hl, 

Two  bMrta  that  brat  aa  onr.” 

They  lovetl  with  a love  possihle  only  in  hearts  of 
te<‘n  and  nineteen,  respectively — it  was  so  innocent, 
trustful,  so  honest,  so  sublime,  and  so  full  of  ard‘® 
hope! 

Thus  they  sfo<Ml  at  the  very  threshold  of  real  lit**^ 
they  knew  It  not ; for  they  hn<l  yet  to  Icam  that  Uf® 
real,  and  were  living  in  the  soothing  atmosphet* 
dn'nms.  Nathaniel  had  often  told  Kuth  the 
his  love  anti  had  as  tiften  hnuight  tears  of 
Joy  in  her  iN'orning  eyes  and  an  answer  of 
fnim  her  ruby  lips.  Kut  he  delighted  in 
emphasiKing  liis  love  and  devotion  at  evenr 
ronse<|uently,  one  bright,  luilmy,  lo^-e-inspiring^.^g 
aftermsm,  ns  they  wen»  ri’tuming  from  a stroll,  ^ 
to  a beautiful,  verdant  lawn  by  the  nuidaide,  •* 
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quest  of  Nathaniel,  wliose  soul  was  burning  for  expres- 
they  sat  down  to  rest  and  lengthen  their  conversa- 
and  to  talk  of  life,  love  and  the  future.  Here  in  this 
quiet  secluded  spot,  where  only  the  birds,  the  flowers 
Ud  the  hmvens  could  hear  or  8«>e  them,  they  sat  for  some 
me  talking  of  many  things  in  general,  hut  never  ap- 
P^aclung  the  particular  theme  Nathaniel  had  in  mind 
on  they  sat  down.  Nathaniel  decidinl  finally  that  a 
^ Hal  moment  had  come  and  that  a time  for  heroic 
jrunce  was  staring  him  in  the  face,  yet  he  felt  as 
ben  * ns  if  he  had  heim  utterly  dumb.  The 

''■'•••up.  •»ut  the  tongue  was  w(.nk.  Rut  he  re- 
^^uiKTed  that  some  one  had  said  that  “There  is  no  fail- 

"‘'•’ved  him  for  the 

•m-e^i  ruse  from  beside  Ruth,  stood  for 

7 "'’’"•''•up^.V  into  the  sweet,  smil- 

“/uinU^M  •>enutiful  of  mountain 

«mi  L ini|M'tt(‘d  by  an  irn'sistihle  power 

•'atidV!'*’"’  •’ufure  her,  placed  his 

“ rnnnf„„  •»•"«  uyes  witJi 

•^•fish  d "■•••'  " •«'■<’.  uurnestnesH,  and  un- 

“**"••.  thniir  **’  <Jeception,  said: 

spot  " q"‘^‘luu  I wish  declde.1  Is-fore  we  leave 

voi,  .'■‘’ur  life  and  I 

nlonDT"!  Pnssion  ns  enduring  ns  the  stars. 

rolatir  * '*'  ""•••"•»•,  father, 

«r«‘  •uft  to  Ik*  the 

^’Ppin,^  !”  ambition,  success, 

me  nn Tr " ’ ^"'••«  favorably 

# ''•  uiKm  ‘ “"••  yuu  mv  qmvn; 

.r  *lC?  ""  ''"Kl".  am!  ailla 

UoQ.  "51  y„„  , . 


lout  vrt..  «i  . Him  exile; 

metroftii’  '"•'■  ••^‘*  "'ure  sfient  in  the  nn- 

I ‘lia  amongst  millions  of  iH*ople.  I should 
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be  in  exile.  Will  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  and  climb 
with  me  the  hill  of  life?”  A long,  hushed,  deathly  si- 
lence reigned.  Nathaniel  waited  and  Kuth  meditated. 
Suddenly  Kuth  cast  a decisive  look  into  her  lover’s  fa<^ 
which  sent  a thrill  of  gladne.ss  through  his  whole  l>eing- 
Then  with  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and  a face  licam- 
ing  with  inexpressible  rapture  she  responded  with  treniU' 
lous  voice  in  tenderest  tones,  “I  will,”  and  all  uncoD 
sciously  the  innocent  lovers  fell  into  each  other’s  offl 
brace,  a l)etrother  pair.  After  a few  moments  Nathanie  , 
in  bashful  surprise,  said:  “Kuth,  my  dear,  are  we  i® 
l)r(*amland,  Elysian  Fields  or  Heaven?”  and  Kuth  whi 
pered,  “In  Heaven.” 

II. 

Summer  came  and  went  and  had  come  again,  and  s 
tlm  lovers  were  ns  constant  ns  the  plnneta  The 
the  we<lding  had  already  be(‘n  fixed  and  they  were 
ing  forward  with  hearts  of  rapture  to  the  day  that 
crown  tlieir  courtship  andscnil  their  livc*a  with  inscp®f* 
Imnds.  The  young  people  of  the  happy  little 
Sunshine,  realizing  that  Kuth  and  Nathaniel  (jic 

to  pass  from  the  gay  social  life  of  the  village 
more  serious  (luties  of  domestic  life,  lost  no  jo 

of  making  their  social  life  ns  pleasant  ns  i>ossi 
pursuance  of  this  desire  to  please  the  lovers 
people  of  Sunshine  planned  a trip  to  Hig  K®**  ^ ^'orth 
the  famous  peak  on  the  boundary  line 
Carolina  and  Tenn(*ssee,  and  invitinl  Kuth  and  - jp. 
to  go  with  them.  They  gladly  ncceptisl  the  (rip- 

vitation  and  the  date  was  s<*t  for  the 
When  the  morning  on  which  they  were 
all  wen>  ready  early  and  were  soon  on  in 

wnnls  the  gigantic  peak.  Atmut  four  u*" 
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afternoon  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but 
atill  had  a journey  of  five  miles  whi(‘h  had  to  be  made  on 
foot  After  two  hours  of  terrible  tojjfjjiu}?  up  the  rugged 
mountain  side  the  party  reached  the  summit,  just  in 
time  to  behold  one  of  the  grandest  sights  that  ever  met 
fhe  gaze  of  mortal  man — a clear,  golden  sunset  from 
ll'e  summit  of  a lofty  mountain.  Supper  being  ended, 
the  tents  stretched,  and  temi)ornry  beds  arranged,  the 
sleepy  and  exhausted  company  fell  into  delicious 
slumlmr. 

“Ah  I sleep,  ’tis  a gentle  thing 
nelove<l  from  pole  to  ])ole.” 

Ixfng  Imforc  light  next  morning  the  camp  fires  were 
glowing  and  the  fre.sh,  invigorated  company  were  eating 
^ quickly  prepared  lunch  hastily,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  to  the  summit  in  time  to  see  the  sun  rise.  As 
®oon  as  lunch  was  over  they  walked  rapidly  to  the  top 
•^f  the  mountain,  where  (hey  wailed  in  almost  breathless 
®^Pectancy  for  the  luminary’s  appearance.  This  lieing 
g ^ soeond  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies,  it  alTonls  a 
the^”**'*^  ’^’'<1  expansive  view,  which  makes  one  feel  that 
whole  world  is  exposed  to  his  vision, 
sently  a glimmer  was  seen  in  the  east,  and  quicker 
thought  the  whole  visible  earth  was  lighttnl  into 
most^*'*'*^*'”*^  '♦P^ondor.  Ro  great  was  the  power  of  this 
oomn  *^*'^"^*^”*  natural  phenomena  that  the  whole 

^od  melt«*d  to  tears  of  rapture  and  worship, 

frmn  '*’'<’‘msciously  burst  into  singing,  “Praise  (Jod, 

InVir"'"  "" 

fhani^i'**^*^  strange  and  charming  scene,  Xn- 

^’ith  r"m^  with  an  irn^sistible  desire  to  1h*  alone 

strollo,]'*  reiM'at  his  old  story  afresh.  So  they 

several  hundrcMl  yards  to  a gnmt  rock  cliff, 
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walked  out  upon  the  rook  to  where  they  could  sit  down 
and  let  their  feet  dangle  in  the  air.  Here  they  sat  down 
and  Nathaniel  repeatetl  in  tenderer  tones  and  with  deeper 
enthusiasm  than  ever  the  story  of  his  soul.  Influenced 
perhaps  by  the  charming  natural  surroundings  as  well 
as  by  the  e,\tremoly  tender  words  of  her  lover,  Roth 
place<l  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  repeat- 
edh'  with  a sweetness  and  sincerity  found  only  in  a pure 
woman’s  heart. 

This  scene  was  w itnessnl  by  no  human  eye,  only  by  an 
old  gray  hende<l  squirrel,  who  was  eating  nuts  in  a tre« 
above  them.  As  he  t)eheld  this  scene  of  love  he  called  ta 
mind  his  own  youthful  courtsliip  and  was  so  overjoyed 
that  he  unconsciously  chuckled  aloud.  This  sudden  and 
altogidher  unexp(‘cle<l  noise  so  frightened  the  dreaming 
lovers  that  they  made  a sudden  turn  to  see  what  w*aa  di*" 
turbing  their  bliss,  nn<l  having  made  a fatal  move, 
from  the  rock  into  the  jungle  over  a hundred  feet  belo^* 
Ruth  a mangle<l  and  lifeb'ss  form,  Nathaniel  Iwdly  ^ 
jure<l.  His  ambition,  his  love,  his  life,  and  his  higb^ 
hop<*s  were  gf)ne.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  an  exile 
humanity.  Lying  there  lieslde  Ruth’s  mangled  nn 
breathless  form  in  his  wibl  musings  he  was  heard  to  ss.r 
“.My  (bsl,  my  (RhI,  can  I Im>  thus  separated  froro 
and  live?”  and  an  echo  repli«*d,  “Your  Issly  will  lirr* 
your  soul  will  w’ither  and  demy  and  |MTish,  for  It 
be(*n  robls^l  of  its  only  love,  and  no  soul  mn  flourish* 
pand  and  sur\'lve  that  d<s*s  n»>t  love.” 

In  vain  did  the  grief  stricken  l»nn«l  of  juven» 
for  their  lost  com|)nnions.  To  Nathaniel*  ^ 
stricken,  Istth  physically  and  me  ntally,  was  ‘ ^|a«« 
duty  of  burying  Ruth,  his  hist  idml  and  the 
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anpol  of  his  youtli  and  early  manhood.  He  found  a 
level  place,  cleaml  away  the  rubbish,  dug  a grave  and, 
aith  eyes  flooiled  with  tears  and  a bleeding  heart  he  laid 
her  to  rest.  Having  smoothed  the  mound  as  neatly  as 
possible  and  adomcil  it  with  rhododendron,  laurel,  mag- 


nolias, honeysuckles  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  wild 
?nonntain  beauties,  he  knelt  beside  her  grave  and,  look- 
ing heavenward  with  an  expression  of  mild  melancholy, 
Wid : “Father,  she  was  as  pure  as  an  angel  and  her  spirit 
>8  now  in  Thy  happy  clime.  Here,  far  away  from  the 
P'zo  of  man,  I have  laid  her  sweet  form  to  rest  to  await 
the  Resurrection.  She  was  my  love,  my  life,  and  my 
Bnanlian  angel,  hut  Thy  unerring  has  taken  her  from 
Henceforward  I shall  1m‘  an  exile  from  my  race.  I 
"hall  remain  hen^  and  guard  h(*r  grave  and  make  my 
‘onie  in  this  gn>nt  rock  house,  iirejiared  for  me  by  the 
•'tnd  of  Nature.  Here  I shall  live  in  undisturliml  com- 
®*nnion  with  Thee  and  Nature  until  a gentle  voice  shall 
lapor,  ‘Come  over  into  the  griHUi  Helds  and  rest  in  the 
*n  0 of  the  trees.’  Tlnm  I shall  pass  out  of  time  and 
ance  and  pain  into  the  home  of  the  hlessiHl,  where  no 
enter''*  ^*”***^  blasts  ever  come,  where  death  cannot 
“*’*1  Pnln  is  unknown,  where  the  heart  never  aches 
niv  *'ever  dies;  lu>re  in  communion  with  Ruth  and 

8Tvt»«  ?**^  **”*^  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  I shall 
"Pend  eternity.” 

^’na  im  darkn(*ss  Nathaniel  lived  until  he 

"eeinj*  ” opjxirt unity  he  ever  had  of 

nntum^  *"*^**''**'**  ‘Hiring  the  early 

who  '“‘”"Haln  party  season.  The  one  desire  of 
"'as  to  8<^”h  ^ *^**^**  eharmlng  wonder  spot  of  Nature 

tniit.:-!. . . *’■  HiTiult  of  the  Hall,”  for  to  the  mountain 


he  had 


no  other  name.  To  all  their  curious  ques- 
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tions  he  was  respectful  and  attentive  and  answered  them 
cheerfully  until  questioned  as  to  the  cause  that  led  him 
to  this  lonely  mountain  home.  His  face  then  assumed 
a serious  and  melancholy  aspect  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  the  sad  story  of  his  life  in  such  passionate  accents 
that  it  never  failed  to  excite  tears  of  sympathy  and 
words  of  tenderness  from  the  listeners. 

Finally,  one  cold  night,  the  old  “Hermit,”  tired,  ex- 
hausted and  sleepy,  lay  down  on  his  crude  couch  to  rest 
and  awoke  next  morning  in  the  land  of  which  he  dreamed 
just  forty  years  before  and  found  Kuth  in  angelic  splen- 
dor by  his  side  whispering  in  familiar  accents,  “.tUl 
well  that  ends  well.” 
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What  is  it?  and  How  doc's  it  work?  are 
Spirit  questions  lliat  arise  every  time  the  woni 
collcifc  npiril  is  lieard  ntterc'd.  And  well 
we  ask  it.  (^an  it  lie  eneonraficHl  or  clu'oked  hy 
forces  or  environment?  Yes,  is  the  rc'ady  answer.  It 
^‘'••'ething  that  cannot  he  dellned.  Yon  may  call  it  a 
for  your  college,  hut  that  answer  will  not  Ix'  sufll- 
*'*c'nt.  On  account  of  some  eruiition  or  class  tntnhle  yon 
be  entirely  at  outs  with  the  college',  you  may  not 
'’1‘f‘ak  to  your  professor  and  all  that,  then  you  may  go 
and  see  your  hall  team  down  a rival  in  a hotly  con- 
^ted  and  you  will  go  almost  wild  with  joy  and 

yon  are  hoarse'.  That  is  an  clement  of  <x)l* 
It^^  *'^***'^'  we  say  it  canneit  he  de'fincd. 

'■00^  Hdng  you  can  se'e  cemcretc'ly,  hnt  somc'thing 

airpclV'*'  yonr  henie's.”  Ne)w,  can  it  be  encour- 

cras  winning  hall  te'am  will  e'ncoumgc  it, 

aiuo*^  ^‘''‘I'ry  will  encenirage  it,  and  frii'iidly  rivalry 
Biake*^  ''‘divielual  students  will  e'liconragc  it.  To 

collp  laatter  out  eif  it,  there  is  a gn'at  deal  of 

spirit  here  at  Wake  Feire'st,  hut  it  is  the  dormant 
•^ne  neeels  seuue  gre'at  thunele'r-claj)  to  awake'n  it 
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and  bring  it  out  into  the  open,  into  usefulness.  We  need 
it  here,  we  need  it  very  much.  Men  will  go  out  to  ball 
games  and  never  saj’  even  an  encouraging  word  to  the 
Imy  who  has  the  n^putation  of  the  entire  college  at  stake; 
the  result  of  the  game  may  depend  upon  his  one  error. 
If  you  have  a personal  grudge  against  him,  lay  it  asi  « 
and  think  of  your  college  first,  and  act  accordingly.  ^ 
many  things  enter  into  the  college  life  here  that  driv 
men  apart,  away  from  each  other  instead  of  hrin[nn« 
them  together.  They  ought  to  he  welded  together  mt^ 
one  compact  body,  always  ready  to  answer  the  call 
the  college,  or  hall  team,  or  what-not,  and 
one  man.  So  many  things  entering  in  act  as  a wcd^ 
and  drives  them  asunder.  Many  of  the  men  refuse  to  ^ 
Uien'  or  to  do  this  l)ocausc  some  other  fellow  will 
then*.-  There  will  Ik*  no  genuine  college  spirit  at 
Forest  so  long  ns  certain  rings  are  formed 
this  or  that,  so  long  ns  the  disreputable  fraternities  ex^ 
in  this  so-cnlleil  democratic  institution,  in  open  violat* 
to  all  the  laws  of  those  in  authority. 

M’e  want  to  sn*  the  day  come  when  the  coUrge  ^ 
at  Wake  Forest  is  equaletl  by  that  of  no  other  instito  ^ 
Away  with  thes<*  hindrances,  tlu-se  things  that 
eun«*  to  the  coilege  and  to  the  ones  who  bring 
existence.  Not  until  you  have  done  away  ^ 
things  will  you  have  any  of  that  stuff  called 
SPIRIT. 


rOorSoeWtiw  Many  of  the  alumni  of  Wake  ’**^1,111 

K«i  ihry  U»«<)  the  fact  that  the  societies  are  n^^ 

they  wen*  in  “ye  olden  days.”  of 

e reconl  of  the  ‘ ’ ' '*“■ 

liich  we  nreextn*! 


* - 1 ■ Jp  s* 

r wen*  in  “ye  olden  days.  of 

e iMist  is  a glorious  one,  *0^ 
i*mely  proud.  The  Knwllan  a 
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mathesian  Societies  have  given  to  the  world  some  men 
who  are  making  a reputation  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  Alma  lilater  and  their  respective  societies.  We  ad- 
mit that  Thomas  Dixon  and  A.  C.  Dixon,  ns  well  as  John 
K.  White  (and  many  others  of  their  type),  are  men  of 
tliat  good  old  age,  hut  we  submit  that  the  recent  years 
have  turned  out,  and  the  pre.sent  is  turning  out,  some 
men  who  will  he  great  lights  in  the  galaxy  of  men  who 
fast  leaving  these  old  classic  halls.  The  character 
the  debates  held  recently  with  Furman,  Richmond 
and  Mercer  will  uphold  us  in  the  statement  that  our 
present  orators  and  debaters  are  up  to,  if  not  above,  the 
standard.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  days  of  the  pa.st, 
''a  honestly  believe  the  Societies  for  the  last  five  or  ten 
Jears  arc  sending  out  men  equal  to  any.  The  main 
^roid)le  with  o\ir  pessimistic  brothers  is  that  they  allow 
^*mir  imaginations  to  almost  deify  some  old-time  speaker, 
rainparing  the  present  oratory  with  that  of  the  school 
Now  that  is  not  fair.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
elation,  we  Ixdieve  we  can  sjjy,  without  successful  con- 
^***'*’  Philonmthesia  art!  to-<lay 

^ X-Mr  prime,  and  olT(‘r  to  its  members  untold  advan- 
■ '^Imy  have  rt'cently  put  themselves  on  record  that 
inf.**"  munt  uat  and  /thall  not  belong  to  these 

thotr'f'*^  ^'’‘^^‘•raities.  Now  this  speaks  for  itself  ns  to 
Work  **  ***'*^*  Their  <loors  are  open  to  men  who  will 
ture  * defame  them.  The  fu- 

nono”  Soeieti(‘s  is  extremely  bright;  surpasstnl  by 
of  South.  They  are  the  glory 

them*  *'******  r»'llcct  honor  ujMin  all  who  l>elong 
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Temperance  North  Carolina  is  ever  moving  toward  ita 
Movement  in  “Goldon  Agc,”  and  one  of  the  most  signi* 
North  Carolina  movements  is  the  temperance  move- 

ment It  looks  verj’  much  like  a great  victory  is  ahead 
of  the  pi*ople  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  temperance  sen- 
timent is  fast  getting  control  of  our  people.  ApiwUing 
figures  stare  us  in  the  face  to-<lay,  and  it  is  high  time 
take  a most  decidwl  stand  for  temperance.  Governor 
Glenn  made  the  stitement  not  long  ago  in  a speech  >0 
Charlotte  that  f 1(1,000,000  are  spent  annually  in  North 
Carolina  for  whiskey,  an  average  of  ^ per  capita.  E“' 
tire  prohibition  has  aln^ady  lieen  established  in  Char 
lotto,  GnHMishoro,  Durham,  Goldslmro,  Statesville  an 
ElirjilM'th  City,  some  of  our  largest  cities.  The  caus® 
of  temi)erance  is  chamiiiontHl  by  many  of  North  Car<^ 
lina’s  most  useful  and  prominent  men  and  by  the  bc^ 
paiM-rs.  Of  these  Wake  Forest  men  arc  among  the  M ' 
ers,  such  ns  J.  A.  Ont<*a,  d.  W.  Bailey,  Livingston  Jobo- 
son,  K.  J.  .Tustici*,  W.  C.  Dowd,  and  many  others  of  th 
tyjM*.  Among  the  many  newspapers  championing 
cnuB<',  The  Xorth  Varolim  liaptutt  and  The  Itiblical  o 
conirr  stand  in  the  fnint  ranks, 

We  think  State  pndiihition  is  coming,  not  in  the  la  ^ 
t<*n  years  jM'rhaps,  but  slowly  ami  gradually,  yet 
Carlyle’s  wonls  alsmt  an  awnkenwl  thought  make 
think  of  the  temiwmnc<*  wntiment.  In  his  boo 
llrrtH'n,  he  says  “thought  once  nwnk<*ned  does 
slumis'r;  unfohls  itself  into  a sysU*m  of  thought; 
in  man  after  man,  giuiemtioii  after  generation,  ti^ 
full  statun?  is  r«*aehe<l,  and  such  system  of  thou^ 
gniw  no  fartluT,  but  must  give  place  to  nm»ther. 
thought  will  l»e  Inevitably  tnie  with  tem|>erance« 
is  the  thoiight  that  fnsnl  enslnv^l  mankiml. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


THOMAS  N.  HAYES,  Editor 


— ’85.  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  i»  superintendent  of  the  Waynesville  school. 
—’OO.  Rev.  Josiah  Crudup  is  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Rock- 
^ham,  N.  C. 

— '01.  Rev.  R.  O.  Kendrick  is  now  pastor  of  MU  Olive  Baptist  church, 
'“d  is  meeting  with  his  usual  success. 

■ — ’00.  One  of  the  most  successful  alumni  in  the  field  of  joumalisin  is 
J.  A.  Holleman,  eilitor  of  the  Mlania  Journal,  a paper  which  played 
* t^ery  important  part  in  securing  the  election  of  Hoke  Smith  as  Governor 
®f  Georgia. 

~~’85-8.  Mr.  .1.  .1.  Fariss  is  editor  of  the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
»*>'ch  has  for  many  years  l)een  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  Tiedroont 

Carolina. 


~-’01.2.3.  Or.  .1.  T.  Buxton  has  charge  of  the  Klirabeth  Buxton  Hos- 
which  is  locate<l  at  Ncw|>ort  News,  Va. 

—’W.  ,J.  Quy  Carter,  who  represented  the  Twenty-eighth  Senatorial 
^ 'strict  in  the  last  lx>gislalure  made  a splendid  impression  on  the  people 
Raleigh.  Hn  delivered  an  address  on  liCe’s  birthday  in  eommemor- 
*****  of  that  great  hero.  Mr.  Carter  was  a recent  visitor  of  the  Hill. 


P'-  Highsmith  is  in  charge  of  the  llighsmith  Hospital 
C.  He  has  purchnse<l  additional  properly  which  will 
hWk  '*  *’*’*P*^**  whole  block  frontage  on  Green  street  and  nearly  a 
R*'uthl**'  street.  It  is  ono  of  the  most  up-to-date  Institutions  in  the 

nf  , ***'^'  has  given  five  hundre<l  dollars  to  the  endowment  fund 
‘ ‘•‘i*  eollegn. 

Mr.  ,T.  K.  .lohnson  is  editor  of  the  Wf.  Airy  Meses. 

°f  the  l'  ^*’**  **'”"*■  '"duential  Senators  In  imp<irtant  legislation 

the  p was  Senator  W.  K.  Daniel,  of  Weldon.  His  views 

^**^*-  11^*"**'*^'  *^  Rste  Bill  were  adoptetl  by  ls)th  bodies  of  the  l.agisla- 
***•■  of  th  '"r"  ^*** **’•’*"•'  of  Ihe  Senate  dudiciary  Committee  and  a mem- 
o Conference  Committee  on  the  rate  bill. 

~-0l.  IT  S f 

•Ppointcl  \’t  ‘"’•'•■‘’""""‘n  eliH't  Crawford,  of  the  Tenth  District,  has 

^ Flack  as  his  acting  secretary. 

'felivetsiriT^  '‘•*f'’ftalning  and  excellent  lecture  on  "Public  Spirit" 

*‘f««ident  of  I.-  ""  "'''''‘‘''K  of  March  Iftth  bv  Dr.  K.  M.  Potoat, 

nrnian  University, 
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82.  Rev.  0.  Li,  Stringflcld  has  taken  the  field  as  Financial  Agent 
of  Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville,  8.  C.,  to  raise  $50,000.  For 
some  months  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Southfork  Institute  st 
hfaiden  where  he  had  a flourishing  school.  Says  the  Sortk  Carolin* 
Baptist: 

There  is  but  one  Stringfield.  He  is  a unique  character  of  rare 
worth  true  as  steel,  lovable  in  disposition  and  tender  as  a woman. 

His  work  for  our  own  University  for  Women  cannot  be  measured. 
He  stirred  the  hearU  of  the  people.  He  created  enthusiasm.  He  popn* 
larized  the  institution  among  our  Baptist  people.  Stringfield  sUrted  the 
boom  which  materialized  in  the  splendid  University  in  Raleigh,  second 
to  none  among  us. 

“We  shall  miss  him  from  old  North  Carolina,  but  as  South  CaroliB* 
has  called  on  us  for  a good  man,  we  are  glad  that  we  can  lend  them  one 
who  is  worthy. 

Brethren  of  South  Carolina,  when  he  has  done  the  special  work  f^^ 
which  you  called  him,  wo  want  him  back.” — .V.  0.  Baptist. 

03.  Our  own  \ate8  Webb,  Congressman  from  the  Ninth  N.  C.  D*** 
trict,  made  a strong  s{)eech  in  Congress  recently  on  the  California 
anese  school  question.  He  rightly  contended  that  it  was  not  the  province 
of  the  government  to  force  into  the  general  schools  of  the  several  Sia«n 
alien  races,  which  the  States  themselves  have  said  shall  attend  separat* 
schools.— Al.  C.  Baptist. 

—’00.  On  February  21st  Rev.  John  E.  White,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  ^ 
livered  an  address  to  the  student  body  on  "The  Masterful  South." 
he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  .South,  not  only  in  religious  matters, 
in  all  social  problems  of  the  day.  His  ability  as  an  orator  needs  no 
comment. 

’02.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bethea  is  private  secretary  to  Governor  An»al,  of 
•South  Carolina. 

— ’50-8.  After  a week’s  grief  for  his  decywsed  wife,  Mr. 

Peacock  recently  died  at  his  home  in  Cochran,  Ga.,  at  the  ripa  “W 
of  seventy-five.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  that  section  of 
State.  He  was  a large  stockholder  of  the  West  Flynn.  Harris  ^ 
Jacksonville.  Fla.;  vice-president  and  largest  stockholder  in  the  Corf 
Banking  Co.;  a large  stockholder  in  the  Citizens’  and  Southern  . 

Savannah.  Ga. ; also  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Macon;  P*'  ^ 
stockholder  of  The  Hollywood  Cemtery  Co.  In  Atlsnta,  and  of 
Cbtton  Mills  and  Oil  Mill,  besides  other  large  and  valuable  P^P^ 

—’98.  Mr.  Richard  .1.  Biggs,  Jr.,  is  Spanish  and  French 
dent  for  Neuss,  Itesslein  A Co.,  a large  firm  in  New  York.  ‘*^|Ui- 
ceptlng  thU  position  he  was  offered  a posilion  In  the  I'nisersll.v 
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nois.  In  a letter  to  a friend  hero  he  says  in  regard  to  his  present  situ- 
ation: “I  declined  the  offer  of  tho  President  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  nothing  else  turning  up  in  the  meantime  I came  to  New  York 
last  summer  and  accepted  a temporary  position  as  correspondent  for  the 
month  of  August.  On  leaving  tho  same  I was  given  a recommendation 
which  a few  days  later  enabled  mo  to  secure  my  present  position  as 
Spanish  and  French  correspondent  for  tho  above-mentioned  firm  at  the 
*ame  salary  to  start  as  that  offered  mo  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
My  work  is  mostly  taking  English  dictation  in  shorthand  and  then  trans- 
•<ribing  my  notes  on  tho  typewriter  in  the  two  foreign  languages.  I 
*ike  the  work  very  much  and  I have,  moreover,  tho  welcome  opportunity 
to  hear  and  converse  every  day  in  French,  Spanish  and  German,  the  last 
which  is  the  native  language  of  my  employers  and  the  greater  pait 
their  employees.  Furthermore,  I have  tho  pleasure  of  attending  the 
• Alliance  Francaise,  of  which  I am  a member.” 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


J C.  NEWELL,  Editor  prMMn 


lirfore  mmincnting  on  the  rnriou*  nugrMine*  which  ccnw*  to  <x»t 
wc  wUh  to  mil  •ttcDlion  to  the  tendency  now  prcraicnt  amowit  Sooth*** 
collcxca  to  write  storica  without  depth  and  with  badly  arranrtJ  P**** 
Ho  few  of  our  young  writers  hare  Imrnnl  that  the  one  ereentiel 
during  a good  article  is  to  throw  thetnselrea  into  the  story,  and  ‘ 
words  spring  from  the  inner  being  and  not  from  the  lip*. 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  no  longer  ha#  that  swert  ***?^*^ 
melody  it  once  had.  We  hare  forgotten  the  art  of  the  “Happy 
Rhyme”  the  poets  of  the  "Old  South”  Mttg.  We  are  drifting  ***^^^» 

mwch. 


the  "old  sehtwl"  of  poets  and  emphasiring  athletke  too 
of  our  eolleges  semi  forth  athletes  erery  year,  bnt  how  many  ■ anid 
•nen  who  are  panoplied  to  light  the  battles  of  life  and  are  fully 
for  the  grare  problems  that  lie  before  thrmt  mrtg*^ 

We  do  not  mean  to  disrmirage  athletics,  they  should  b* 
by  erery  one,  but  not  to  the  etrlusiou  of  eserything  in  in 

work.  We  would  like  to  see  the  same  aeal  and  e«thusfa»m  par 

the  preparation  of  an  article  for  our  magaalnes  a#  ”!!."lt^itr  she**^ 
athletic  eonlesta.  Krery  college  man  who  ha*  any  literary  • 
strife  to  do  hi*  best,  lie  owe*  it  Uah  to  hi*  reader*  a*^  ^ iiierary 
From  the  rank*  of  the  college  men  of  to-day  mui4  ***^  * 
talent  of  tomorrow.  The  men  who  sufcead  a#  leader*  w 
will  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  doera  Into  the  litmary 
our  many  etrhangss  none  are  more  neatly  arranged.  * „ fce 

are  eseelM  by  few.  The  girl*  of  the  lUptW  t'nirwr»**y  ^ i«dn^ 
gratulated  on  the  bold  step  they  hare  taken,  and  •reu*^ 

them  to  discontinue  their  publkutltm.  leH  the  g<^ 
editors  and  keep  The  deoew  up  to  the  kigk  standard  t 

“VlrgiaU  Hare”  t*  well  written.  While  this  t.  an 
rotl  handle*  II  in  a »ery  eharmiag  manner,  gtring  gkl*^  ***  p* 

to  the  legend  of  the  t’roaUns.  The  plot  i*  P^.*^ 

wllhowt  a rlral.  "rrayer"  and  "The  We  pg# 

the  high  order.  "An  AUrm  floeh"  I*  short  and  sp*^ 
to  heller*  that  It  Is  a Irwe  story,  and  that  -Iwe 

“Mowly  pnbes  her  f.«d  from  under  the  eoser"  ana 
pleasant  drsam*  ” 
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Th«  Februiiry  iiti<uc  of  The  Davidton  College  Uagasine  doc*  credit  to 
th«t  inatitution.  This  itm|;arinc  is  ono  of  the  best  in  the  South,  «iid 
»ilh  the  addition  of  a few  more  selection*  both  of  jioctry  and  proae  it 
would  Im  greatly  iinprovctl.  The  editorial*  show  depth  of  thought,  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  puhlication  I*  good.  The  sunny  hill* 
*>f  Mecklenburg  furnish  theme*  and  inspiration  for  poems  that  axmld 
equal  “The  Chi.kamauga  liattlelleld."  It  i*  l»erfectly  natural  for  a 
forestman  to  wander  across  the  motintain*  to  find  a theme,  but  be  found 
’^ne  that  stirs  the  blotsi  of  every  true  Southerner.  “Artie"  is  a litUo 
loo  long,  but  a nicely  written  story.  It  show*  preparation,  and  th* 
turn*  in  the  story  are  logically  arrangetl.  The  world  is  calling  for  more 
•«en  like  "Artie,”  and  the  crying  nee<l  of  to-day  is  for  men  who  will 
Inrget  self  and  live  for  humanity.  “Westminster  Abbey"  is  nicely  writ- 
ten, but  too  long,  also.  The  author  tries  to  disjday  hi*  oratorical  ability, 
Instead  of  cultivating  a smooth,  easy  flowing  style.  The  wiiter,  bow 
is  {wrfectly  familiar  with  hi*  subject  and  develo|>*  some  otiginal 
'‘****~idea*  worthy  of  consideration.  "Democracy  or  l)e*|ioti*m"  is  one 
nf  the  most  original  articles  that  ha*  come  to  our  table  in  many  day*, 
t deal*  with  pracliml  thoughts  in  a practical  way.  The  thought  cob- 
tnined  in  this  article  is  logical,  clear,  and  concise. 

llrndrir  Uirror  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  a college  rntga- 
* ne  should  strive  to  reach.  It  is  poorly  arranged.  For  instance,  when 
•n  article  closes  near  the  middi*  of  the  page  the  margin  should  be  Irtt 
thi***^  ^”*t*'»d  of  tacking  on  a few  lines  of  a second  article.  We  truat 
* error  in  arrangement  will  not  occur  again.  The  Uirror  doe*  not 
^y*'^*'*  •‘■'‘’"gh  reading  matter.  The  stories  are  too  short..  “How  (Jeorge 
^•shington  Won  Ilia  llride"  does  not  give  time  to  develop  the  Mory 
^ t should  is*.  However,  it  is  the  lK>st  article  in  the  “J/wror."  “Tinny- 
‘Id  longfellnw"  shows  lack  of  knowledge  of  subjact.  If  Tennyson"* 
the  *■  1”  l>c  tneasureil  by  Is>ck*ley  Hall  the  writer  should  sh  'W 

••If  I*”'****  ""'I  *•»<*  the  "Happy  Quotations"  of  the  |<tem.  It  i* 

fan^'^U*'!!*^  *'***’  "till  lives,  and  "In  the  *)>ring  the  young  man'* 

•how  turn*  U)  thoughts  of  love."  The  latter  |Mirt  of  the  essay 

t*in  mo  *"'**'^*  study  of  Ismgfellow's  works.  The  Uirror  should  mm- 
••'ngazin^  l’*’•try.  The  eililorisl  department  Is  the  strong  feature  of  th* 

"'•g**lin,I[|  '"'u  /<iternry  .IfniTorine  is  classed  among  leading  odleg* 

"Kternity’’  Action  alsiund  snd  Imth  are  on  the  high  older, 

thoughts  * *****  *'''**^  sonnet  of  the  month.  It  contain*  he*rt-Wl 
story  *^tw**'**  language.  "Two  dhosts"  is  a well  writ* 

Druid*.  ••(■>1  '*  thsl's  llevelry”  i«  a lieautiful  legend  of  thn 

- inracters  in  Hamlet"  is  an  old  subject  but  Is  preomited  la 
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beautiful  Engliih.  Of  courae  barrelt  of  ink  have  been  waated  on  tha 
queation  "Waa  Hamlet  a Man  of  Action  T” 

“A  Broken  Heart”  ia  a beautiful  lyric.  The  writer  baa  learned  the 
art  of  expreaaing  hia  inmoat  feelinga,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  poc» 
Both  in  appearance  and  reading  matter  thie  magazine  ia  a model  of 
beauty. 

The  February  iaaue  of  the  Uoucrd  ColUgian  ia  not  what  it  ahoold  be. 
It  containa  neither  poetry  nor  fiction,  without  theee  no  magazine  re* 
become  a leading  publication.  Good  atoriea  and  abort  poema  would  gi*^ 
new  life  to  the  Collegian.  The  atudenta  abould  take  greater  pride  i> 
their  magazine  and  help  the  editora  to  change  ita  general  appeetmae^ 
Tbia  can  be  and  we  believe  will  be  done. 

The  Phraaeology  of  "Character  ia  Power”  ia  too  Sophomorib 
article  abowa  extrnaive  reading.  The  character  of  Lincoln  ia  beautifnllF 
portrayed,  ahowing  him  aa  a man  of  love  and  not  of  hate,  one  of  »treng*^ 
and  not  of  weakneaa.  “Sincerity  the  FIrat  Condition  of  Greelneee*  ^ 
too  abort,  but  containa  aome  good  thought  Ita  general  tone  ie  that 
the  claaa  esaay  or  oration.  The  writcr'a  eatimate  of  Robert  Borne 
a lack  of  appreciation  for  a beautiful  ainger.  The  world  baa  ^*^***^^L 
one  Burna,  and  be  will  live  in  the  bearta  of  the  Sooteh  Highland^ 
through  all  the  agea.  He  had  hia  weak  pointa  jnat  aa  other 
could  aing  aonga  of  aacred  aweettreae  aa  aung  by  im  other  poet 
We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  regular  exchangee. 


CLIPPINGS 


KTEKNITY. 


1 know  not  what  may  Imj  l>cyond  the  realm 
Of  aadilcninR  aunnet  whore  the  alienee  Hea, 

And  like  a ahlp  atorm  toaaeil,  without  a helm, 
Upon  a aurifinK  "ca,  'neath  darkaome  akiet, 

I drift  1 know  not  where  and  no  one  knowe. 
Perlmiw  beyond  Llfe'a  autumn  aea  there  lie* 

A lan<l  of  cndle**  aummer  where  the  anowa 
Of  winter  fall  not,  and  aoft  ature  akle* 

Forever  eloudle**  hantt  aloft  above 
A land  of  wondroua  la'auty  where  no  thought 
Of  worldly  matter*  eome*  exeepting  liove, 

The  love  of  llrotherhiKxl  of  Man  la  brought. 

Oh  for  one  gliiupae  l)eyond  Life'*  autumn  aea, 
Ileyond  Ufa'*  aunaet,  in  Eternity. 


February  laaue  of  It'rlliom  oad  l/arjf  Ifegaiia*. 


1 

« • 


TOO  OFTEN  THE  CASE. 


Or»e  morning,  when  apring  waa  in  her  teena — 
A morn  to  a |)oet'*  wiahing, 

All  tinte<|  In  delleate  pink*  and  greana— 

Mia*  Ileaaie  and  I went  llthing. 


I>  in  my  rough  and  eaay  elothea, 


*•  with  my  riHl.  my  reel  and  my  hook*. 
• n<l  A hamp<»r  for  hinchlnit 


• with  the  iMit  of  her  eomely  look*, 
And  the  aelne  of  her  g.dden  ir**M*. 


race****! 


a I . 111 

-he  Ilka  Simon  Peter, 


f 
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All  the  noon  I lay  in  the  light  of  her  eyea, 

And  dreamily  watched  and  waited; 

Hut  the  fish  were  cunning  and  would  not  riae. 
And  the  baiter  alone  waa  baited. 

And,  when  the  time  for  departure  came. 

The  bag  waa  flat  aa  a flounder; 

But  Beaaie  had  neatly  hooked  her  game— 

A hundred  and  eighty-pounder. 

FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

I'm  in  a loder  mood  to-day 
A feel  poetic,  2; 

4 fun  I'll  Juat  — off  a line 
ft  aend  it  off  2 U. 

I’m  aorry  you’re  been  fl  0 long; 

Don’t  B diaconaolS; 

But  beer  your  ilia  with  42de. 
ft  they  won’t  aeem  ao  grfl. 

Jt 

DRY  WIT. 

Contributora  to  thia  department  will  pleeae  write 
paper  ao  the  editor  can  aee  through  them.— 

l*upil— ”lIow  long  can  a peraon  lire  withoot^br^ 
Profeaeor — ”I  don’t  know.  How  old  are  youT 

Prof. — ”llare  you  erer  read  Shakeapeare t" 

Newiah— "No.  air." 

Prof.— "Erer  read  Tennyaonr 
Newlab— "No.  air." 

Prof.— "What  hare  you  rmd,  thenT 
Newlah— "1  hare  red  hair,  air."— 

"Hambo.  what’a  you  doin’  theae  dayaT 
"I’ae  an  oenliat  in  'er  hotel." 

"You  don’t  mean  lir 


ft  g^ft  m aeeww  ee  a w • ^ 

"Yaaa.  I cuU  the  •*—  «*“»  potatoea. 

Why  la  it  that  yt 
Keeauae  If  I were 
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V 


; 


f 

t 

} 


A IX)VE  LYUIC. 


“May  I print  a kiaa  on  your  lips” — he  asked, 
And  she  sniileil  a sweet  iicrmission, 

They  went  to  press  and  I rather  guess 
They  printed  a large  edition. — Kx. 

(1001)  1M11I>0S0PHY. 

If  Eve  had  l)een  afraid  of  snakes 
As  women  arc  of  mice, 

\Vc  wouldn't  have  had  to  pull  up  stakes, 

And  moved  from  Paradise. — Kx. 

One  hundretl  years  ago'  to-day, 

With  wildernesses  here, 

With  powder  in  his  gun,  the  man 
Went  out  and  got  the  di'er. 

Hut  now  the  thing  is  somewhat  ehanged. 

And  on  another  plan, 

With  powder  on  her  cheeks,  the  dear 
does  out  and  gets  the  man. — Kx. 

Hlng  a song  of  sixpence,  a stomach  full  of  rye, 
Pour-and-twcnly  keyludes  dance  liefore  his  eye. 
''hen  the  door  is  n]>ene<l,  his  wife  lieglns  to  chin, 
"I'n’t  this  a pretty  hour  to  let  a fellow  InT" — Kx. 

Mary,  on  her  pretty  arm, 

Kound  a little  Ilea) 

Every  time  she  grahlasl  at  it. 

It  would  “2.1.” 

Fido  saw  her  acting  up 
And  the  cause  he  knew — 

Fido  smiled  and  said,  “Ah,  ha, 

Mary's  got  'em,  too."— if#. 

^ and  a Ilea  in  a Hue 

Imprisoned,  so  what  emild  they  do! 

H*ld  the  lly,  u, 

y dew  through  a Haw  in  the  Hue. — if#. 
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IT  WAS  WORSE  THAN  BIGOTRY. 


A pri-oncr  wa.  brought  before  * poHre  maRirtrete. 

.„d  dlecovered  that  hla  clerk  was  absent.  “Here,  officer,  he  « 

“what’e  this  man  charged  withT” 

“Bigotry,  your  Honour,"  replied  the  poUeeman. 

“Hea  got  three  wirca."  ,l  <uch  ir 

onometry."— Home  Journal. 

A SUBSTITUTE. 

"What  hare  you  In  the  ahape  of  cucumbera  thla  moroingT’  aJt 

cuatomer  of  the  new  grocery  clerk.  , t M J 

“Nothing  but  bananaa,  ma'am,"  waa  the  rep  y. 

NOT  THE  KIND  SHE  WANTED. 

' . ffiOt’ 

“Which  way,  pleaae.  to  the  corM^  departmentr  ahe  a 
walker. 

"Straight  Uck  madam."  , „-t  a atralght  fr<»*- 

“No.  not  atralght  back.”  waa  the  reply.  I ,i.  J. 


:> 
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OSCAR  R.  MANGUM.  Editor 


Baiu'lMiIl! — the  nir  is  full  of  it. 

you  fjo  to  the  H.  U.  >V.  lOnster? 

how  the  spriiijr  fever  is  rnRiiiff ! Over  300  cases 
® student  hotly,  and  no  cure  for  it  in  the  Infirmary! 
for  our  hall  t(>am!  The  host  we  have  had 

“ years. 

Crozit*r  d(*st*rv«>s  muoh  crtHlit  for  the  admi- 
^ Way  in  which  he  has  trained  (he  team. 

j.  (’  „f  Hertford  County,  who  recently 

^1^*  **^  oiM'ration  for  appendicilis  at  the  college 
^titJr*^*  ’ **  again.  The  opt^ration  was 

Oftij  *'  •’accessful.  This  is  a splendid  recommendation 
^>»kin*^'**  o"**  fwo  college  physicians,  Drs.  (lainw  and 

^*ercise  was  comhicttNl  March  14  by  Mr. 
fan  fhikt‘,  of  Kiehmond,  Va.,  who  was  visiting 
^Ir.  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  (’harles  K.  Taylor. 

***  successful  business  man,  and  is  General 
^hi-oaa  llirhmoml,  Fnslerickshurg  and  Dolttmac 

Ihike  was  with  him. 

eh'ctwl  Vice-Counsellor  of 
^^htif)n  InV^*'***'**  ‘kaierlean  .Mechanics  at  (heir  con- 
•’nyettevllle  last  month.  Messrs.  W.  M.  Dick- 


on 


’**>'10  , aionth.  A 

‘ ^folding  also  attendisl. 


atijdf.**^  **ot«*nt  tlellveml  a lecture  in  March 

••t>***"  Hollins  Institute,  Iltdlins,  Vn.,  on  (he 

‘‘furn  to  Nature.” 

M 
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— ^ilcssrs.  F.  F.  Brown,  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C- 
and  J.  Foy  Justice,  Chairman  of  Bible  Study  CoramiB^ 
attended  the  Inter-State  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  in 
mington  last  month. 

—Mr.  S.  F.  Wilson,  of  Yancey  County,  who  during  ^ 
past  session  of  the  lA}gi8lature  was  Clerk  of  the 
proprlation  Committee  in  the  House,  left  rcce“*'*^^^.ji. 
Athena,  Oregon,  where  he  will  practice  law.  Mr.  ^ 
son  secured  his  license  to  practice  law  some  months  • 
but  has  since  continued  the  study  of  law  in  the  a 
partment  here. 

—The  first  senior  spmking  of  the  y<-ar  was  hei  ' ‘ 

7th.  The  following  were  the  speakers  and 
J.  B.  Green,  “The  Belation  of  the  Individual  *0. 

J.  B.  Ilipps,  “Panama  Canal  and  the  South  , 
Witherspoon,  “The  Monroe  Doc-trine,  ’(ribo* 

tory  and  Application”;  T.  II.  Beverly,  ® -Wby 
tions  of  the  IIebn>w  Bare,”  and  J.  B.  Tumc  , 

Not  Annex  Cuba?”  ^4th. 

—The  secoml  Sc-nior  speaking  waa  >»<*W 
The  men  who  sjmke  and  their  subjects  go* 

M.-ssrs.  Balph  11.  Fern-11,  of  Baleigh,  “^i 
pn-maey”;  John  B.  .MclA-ndon,  of  y""'”  of  D0«" 

Peril  of  Swollen  Fortiim-s”;  Oscar  WD>- 

ham  County,  “Bellglon  and  Social  contr'*”*' 

Otis  Johnson,  of  Bols-son  County,  “>*1^  Cono^ 

tions  to  Kunipe”;  <>>»<•««•  *^'*“*^  ” . , oraoO 

M..ff..rson  Davis.”  .Mr.  D.  J.  acconot 

County,  was  to  have  spoken,  but  could  not 

lllmns.  -.lected  fr«"* 

—The  Commencement  '‘1’*^*“’"  * ‘’'T_„|vprs*r7’  ’’•^of 

alM>vi>.nntue<l  nmuls-r,  Including  t **  il*yr^ 

ers,  which  an*  as  follows:  M<-ssrs. 
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Rilkes  County,  Oscar  K.  Alanguin,  of  Durham  County, 
W.  U.  Weatherspoou,  of  Durham  County,  for  the 
^Homathesian  Society,  and  William  E.  Speas,  of  Yad- 
^ County,  O.  ,1.  Sikes,  Union  County,  and  T.  H. 
^PPly,  of  ltol)oson  County,  for  the  Euzelian  Society. 

first  hall  game  of  the  season  was  played  with 
•ngham  School.  It  was  a very  uninteresting  game,  for 
® visitors  allowed  up  so  poorly  that  all  the  spice  of  the 
was  taken  out.  Our  team  played  well,  giving  us 
almost  errorless  game  on  their  part.  The  score  was 
^0  0 in  our  favor. 

l*all  U'am,  as  first  selected,  is  made  up  of  the 
ei*R.  Turner,  Gay,  and  Ed.  White,  pitch- 

Co*  ^laairick,  catcher;  Frank  Turner,  first  base; 
ory**^**’  second;  .Morgan,  third;  Ileverly,  left  field;  Grcg- 
the’  l*’rtH*mnn,  right;  and  Creasman,  sub.  It  is 

Opinion  of  all  that  we  have  a far  better  team  than  we 
^*****'‘  ^^oys.  If  we  are  not  to  have  a Senior  lian- 
th^  ’ sup|K)s<?  we  give  the  ball  team  one  ns  soon  ns 

oa  Is  over.  Ixit’s  make  it  mean  sometliing  to  be 

^ l^^m.  Here’s  to  a winning  team ! 

lr,00to^, the  campaign  to  raise 
*•'^’<1  a permanent  fund  for  delegntc-s  to  the 
1*^  ^'onf'’rence  every  June.  Every  year  our  dele- 
It’a^  filHtressingly  smaller  than  the  other  colleges. 

"■*’  fio'l  only  one  delegate.  AVe 
fioiTnT*  "oinehow  it  can’t  Im'  heljssl  with- 

th  The  first  money  is  to  Is?  raised 

^*^0  to  "Rodents  themsidvea  to  show  our  determina- 
lac'll  fond,  and  then  we  are  going  to  appeal 
v'*'*'*'*  o/fh^  niumni.  AVe  fisd  assunsl  that  if  the 
'•  M.  Q '*'•  ^^niversity  of  Nortii  Carolina  can  build  a 
•uihling,  our  atuinni  will  Is*  loyal  and  In- 
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terested  enough  to  help  us  raise  this  fSOO.  It  will 
only  a little  sacrifice  to  you,  but  your  help  will  do  the 
college  good  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Hut,  boys,  the  start  must  be  made  here  among  0“*^ 
selvea  If  we  do  not  show  enthusiasm  we  need 
pect  others  to  do  so.  We  want  to  report  in  the  J 
the  progres.s  each  wet?k  in  raising  the  amount.  * 
explanation  of  the  movement  you  are  directed  to 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  department  ^ 

—The  address  Friday  evening,  ilarch  15,  by  !>*■• 
win  .M.  Potent,  Pn*sident  of  Furman  University. 
heanl  by  a large  audience.  Dr.  Pot<^t  is  endcavorio^^ 
inculcate  interest  in  public  affairs,  in  those 
the  Ismefits  of  which  accrue  to  all  the  people.  The  P 
spiritcHl  man,  said  he,  uses  his  fortune  (wealth, 
ability,  etc.),  to  build  up  the  people;  the  man  » 
public  spirit  us<*8  the  iH*ople  to  build  up  his  ji 

explanation  of  this  general  definition  the  spea  j,e- 

lesson  from  science,  pointing  out  that  the  ****^“  jbc 

twHMi  th<!  HC'lllsh  ami  the  wK-inl  instinct  run*  ^l^e 

iM'ginning  of  life  on  the  earth,  and  with  **’*^  ,^  ,nor^ 
wale  of  existence  the  social  instinct  asserts  i 
and  mon*,  the  higlu^st  of  the  vertebrates  sho 
higlH*st  development  of  this  instinct;  and  ths 
advent  of  man  this  sorinl  instinct  passes  into  a 
and  r<‘ns4»ne<l  wisilom,  gniwing  sti-odily  t ro 
in  |s)w«*r  and  authority  to  control  the  t con»*®®^ 

meaning  of  all  of  which  is  that  service  ” ^^|f;th® 

giMsl  is  a higher  principle  of  life  than  pH^ 

devotion  to  public  Inten^st  is  alsive  dcvo 
inten-st  (or  a life  principle).  to  ** 

Then  Dr.  Potent  gave  a b-ssc»n  ^ 
same  efr»*ct,  |M)lnllng  out  that  the  grva 
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^ose  in  which  men  were  doininattHl  by  the  spirit  of  ser- 
to  the  whole  people.  He  mentioned  the  age  of  Per- 
when  the  Athenians  lived  in  relatively  mean  houses 
^®d  built  the  Parthenon.  lie  mentioned  also  the  |)oriod 
^ the  cathe<lral  buihhn-s  in  Europe,  and  the  periods  of 
^tional  ilefense.  The  sordid  periods  in  history  have 
*1  thos«>  in  which  men  have  Ikhmi  absorbed  in  their 
'ate  afTnir.s,  each  living  for  himself,  growing  narrow, 
®P>ng,  mean,  hearing  no  call  to  fellowship  and  f(*eling 
^ cnthusia.sm  for  great  public  enterprises,  in  which  Uie 
jjf>t  of  selJlshness  is  swept  away  ns  by  the  breath  of  the 
^ « and  nnm  live  for  the  gocwl  they  can  do. 

^’ot«*nt  then  iM)inted  out  the  special  opportunities 
"otn  ^ ^‘*”th  today  for  public-spiritetl  leadership,  with 
to  the  old  Soiith,  the  numnstruction  period 
ever****^  ^“ath  of  to-day.  He  sIiowimI  the  imril  of  our 

viz,  that  this 

'*a'nt  tariKMl  to  account  in  tlie  develop- 

**'*''*“’”^  civilizjition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be 
ami  thus  Is'cnme  a double  curse. 

*'‘**’*  a^t^aition  of  the  large  au- 

Thon,i’.”'“*  ^*^*'‘*  nppinaw  broke  forth, 

‘•'anv'p  •*•'***  •“*'**^^  y‘'nr,  and 

th*>  l>rais«*  wen*  heard  on  all  hands  at 
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AFTER  THE  APRIL  RAIN 

11.  r.  PAGE. 

Slow-dripping  woods  that  dream 
Above  a foam-flecked  stream. 

Qreen-mistetl  hills  a-glint 
Witli  many  a rainbow  tint 

ltire-scent<*il  winds  that  share 
The  jasmine’s  mine  somewhere. 


No.  9 


And  clouds  fast-forming  again 
After  the  April  rain. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
POETRY 

rnOUAS  It.  HATES. 


“Are  we  grown  old  and  pa*t  the  time  of  ainging? 
le  ardor  quenched  in  art 
Till  art  ie  but  a formal  figure,  bringing 
A money-measured  heart, 

Procrustean  cut,  and,  wRk  old  echoes,  ringing 
Its  belle  about  the  martt" — UeStHl. 


EndowtHi  with  a wfalth  of  natural  beauty  and 
nifleent  Hcenery  fnuii  her  ailent  and  majestic  mountai^ 
to  the  sea  with  ita  treaeherouH  liars,  and  rich  in 
and  lore  and  the  tnnlitions  of  the  South,  North  Carol*  ^ 
ofTers  a wealth  of  |MK*tic  theme  and  ImekfirouDd  uo*** 
passetl,  awaitiii};  portrayal  by  poetic  i>en. 
grand  and  noble  as  is  the  stiurce  of  inspiration 
genuine  poetry  has  tsfii  pnsluml  tintil  n*c<*nt  M 
But  it  should  Ik*  a souree  of  much  pride  and  P*^***^^*^^, 
all  who  art*  interestetl  in  the  literary  life  of  the 
anti  to  evt*ry  |Mitriotie  eitiKen  that,  at  last, 
sprung  up  fn»m  amtmg  us  some  n*al  liards,  whOf 
leas  of  the  indifTerence  and  lack  of  appreciation  ^jp 
|>an  of  tilt*  rt>ading  public,  havt*  given  vent  to 
fi*t*IingK  of  the  |MM*t-htart,  and  from  their  pen  has 
ext|uisite  vt*rse,  which  has  won  high  praise  fron*  t ^ 
most  literary  critics  t»f  America.  It  seems  fiathet 
ever,  that  some  of  tht*m  shtmltl  have  n*ceived  the 
admiration  in  the  North  while  in  their  own  jp. 

have  r«*ceive<l  scant  recognition.  Why  * h.ve  f*'*'** 
quire.  Is  it  lM*cnust*  the  fsHiple  of  the  State  ^ 
to  realiw*  fully  tin*  im|K»rtnnre  of  native  {o  !*'• 

it  because  “a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  *• 
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own  country,”  and  arc  our  iK'ople  restu-viug  their  praise 
and  appreciation  until  our  bards  shall  have  passed  from 
anioug  us?  Such,  we  know,  has  hcHin  the  case  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  it  is  true — Poe  did  not  receive  his  de- 
aer\-ed  recognition  until  he  wjts  dead — but  is  this  not  an 
unsafe  policy  for  the  realization  of  the  best  work  possible 
^rom  the  poet’s  pcui?  Would  it  not  be  l>etter  to  encour- 
age in  every  possible  way,  th<‘  poets  who  have  shown 
themselves  {M)ssessed  of  the  real  i)oetic  fire,  and  w’ho  arc 
trying  to  do  something  for  (he  State  that  will  live  for 
posterity,  instead  of  smothering  out  the  last  spark  and 
choking  every  aspinition  by  cold  indifference  and  lack 
serious  consideration? 

^t  is  not  my  purpos(‘  to  ask  for  sympathy  for  these 
P^ts,  or  for  prnis(‘  wlu're  no  praise  is  dtie,  but  I do  make 
appeal  to  the  nnuliug  itublic  of  North  ('arolina  for 
ntightfjil  consideration;  for,  1 believe  that  among  the 
''orks  of  the  poets  whom  1 shall  mention  may  be  found 
^•ne  poetry  that  will  live,  tind,  this  I purimse  to  show 
J'  a brief  review 
Nina’s  poets. 


with  citations  from  four  of  North  Caro- 


now”  M ^^“uer,  the  sweet  singer  whose  tongtie  is 

tion  ^n'***’  receive  any  sort  of  recogni- 

in  I8«w  *'***^*  volume,  WhiHprrituj  Pinrtt,  was  published 
the  b t 1P03.  jtmt  before  his  death,  he  collected 

P<‘aro^5  Pncius  from  all  his  priwious  work,  which  ap- 
Httle  V \ " '****‘‘  'oinnu*  entitb^l  Itonrr’n  Lyrirn.  This 
^nlv  lie  *1"*  ' ” la’cnianent  addition  to  poetry,  and  one 

vinoed  *^***''  ‘‘‘'•’'‘fully  from  any  page,  to  be  con- 

••Ppenl  tn  i*/x^***^*'  ItyricK  should  especially 

genuine  ^ *"'***  ^'nrolinians  not  only  iMvause  it  is 
^•ag  with*^f*^'’  ' iaH’nuse  it  flows  from  n heart  throb- 
en-ent  love  and  patriotism  for  his  nativa 
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State.  While  away  in  New  York,  he  was  continually 
longing  and  yearning  for  the  Carolina  fields  and  wood- 
lands. On  lighting  his  first  fire  at  his  Staten  Island 
home,  he  says  in  his  little  poem  “Cricket  Lodge”: 

" Rather  had  I hewn  iny  beam 
By  old  Yadkin’s  gentle  stream — 

Rather  there  on  wintry  days 
Felt  the  cheery  lightwood’s  blaze. 

Heard  the  cawing  of  the  crow 

And  the  wild  geese  honking  go—  ^ 

Rather  there  the  summer  long 

Melon,  fig,  and  scuppemong 

Seen  and  tasted — rather  there 

Felt  the  ever  balmy  air; 

But  not  thus  the  stern  fates  would. 

Be  it  so— and  Clod  is  good.” 

And  his  appreciation  of  Uh*  State  is  further  jjg 

“Wanderer  Hack  Ilomt*,”  in  which  he  refers  to  it  as 
dearest  siMit  on  earth.”  Nor  does  Mr.  Honer  leave 
Canilina  for  tlieme,  for  his  poetry  breathes  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  t>f  the  State,  portraying  fro® 
to  time  scent's  and  things  pt'culiar  to  his  old  home.  ^ 
instance,  what  truer  picture  could  have  bet*n 
(he  gniff  and  uncouth,  yet  i»ious  and  hospitable 
taineer,  than  is  prt'senttHl  in  the  thrilling  narrative  { 
“Satidle  Hags  of  doltl,”  which  fittingly  cloaca: 

" Its  qusslinnml  the  philosophy  vsliily  to  ^ 

Why  it  wss  he  Ull  safe  wilh  • msn  that  wosW 

Then,  tts),  he  sings  of  “Hattems,”  "The 
.Mountain),”  and  all  through  his  isH-ms  of 

depicting  familiar  scenes  and  the  characte 
pt'ople.  In  “The  I.ight’tHsl  Fire.”  he  sa.v*: 

" Olva  ms  old  ('arolloa’s  own. 

A great  log  houss,  a great  h*«rth«<o»*' 

A rhssring  pips  of  rob  or  briar 
And  a red  leaping  llghfood  firs." 
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Proijuently  does  he  ullude  to  the  Yadkin  which  iu- 
»|)ire<i  ‘There’s  A Lone  (h)ol  Nook.” 

-^n  example  of  liis  (‘xecdlent  ])ower  of  description  is 
found  in  “Moonrise  in  the  Pimvs”; 

“ Till  far  through  the  troou  I sec 
The  rim  of  a globe  of  fire 
That  rolls  through  the  darkness  to  me.” 

Other  similar  examples  may  he  found  in  “An  Evening 
in  Early  Spring,”  “Time  of  Drought,”  “A  Country 
iiouse  in  the  South,”  “The  Moon-l/oval  Land,”  “The 
Song  of  the  Ohl  Mill  Wheel,"  and  “Sparrows  in  the 
Snow.” 

Eeminiscema^s  of  his  boyhood  are  beautifully  related 
‘n  the  “The  Hoy  in  the  Piney  Wofsls,”  and  “Hunting 
-'inscadines.”  In  the  latter,  note  the  sunshine  of  youth, 
‘in'  vividness  of  the  se«'ne,  and  the  music  of  the  rhythm, 
i»e  sings: 

floating  down  thi*  Yadkin  in  an  oldcn-tinio  canon  ; 

'"Ring  old  plantation  ballads — 1 and  charming  blue-eyed  Sue. 
ntue-cyed,  golden-tressed  Hue.” 

^ ii’*t  a sjtddening  note  is  sounde<l  in  “We  Walked  Be- 
“Ath  the  Whispi'ring  Pint's,”  when  he  gives  a most 
‘"uhinjr  remomhranet*  ttf  a deatl  love, 
fro”  pot'try  patlu'tie  is  tht'  jiicture  of  a page 

pout’s  own  life  showing  how  poverty  conlinu- 
•n  r ht'els  and  llmilly  eomim'rs,  thereby  reveal- 

uon  t'”  Irngt'dy  t'nacted  in  the  human  life  by  the 
nof  prosenct^  of  the  wolf  at  the  door. 

bliJi  1^  ^**'*!!'  Evening,,”  (here  is  the  story  of  his 
‘“"iniion,  which  was  written  after  he  had 
0 ‘ o\Mi  in  health  and  was  forcwl  to  retirement: 

And  alowly  comoa  ho  that  went  apringing, 

And  dolefully  ho  that  went  ainging; 

aurel  leaf  holding  and  bringing 
>^0  hope  but  to  die.” 
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The  last  thret*  lines  of  “A  Dead  Poet”  may  fittingly  be 
applied  to  himself: 

“ His  was  the  saddest  fate — to  lore  and  lose; 

And  then,  most  pitiful,  to  strive  for  fame 
And  die  with  finger-tips  against  the  wreath.” 

Beautifnl  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  and  resignation  to 
his  ill  fortune  expressed : 

“ He  who  shapes  the  beauty  of  the  rose. 

And  sheds  its  leaves,  is  Wisdom — and  he  reigns.” 

Boner  was  a natural  lyrist  and  his  poems  are  marked 
by  variety  and  originality.  He  is  at  one  time  rollick* 
some  and  cheerful,  at  another,  sad  and  serious;  now 
imaginative,  then  artistically,  strikingly  real.  Mr. 
Stockard  says : “ ‘Crismus  Times  is  Come’,  is  the  whole 
negro  race  at  a touch.” 

His  best  jxx'in  is  “Poe’s  Cottage  at  Fordham,”  ® 
which  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  writing  in  a receo* 
numhtT  of  the  Century,  saj's:  “After  the  test  of  time 
seems  to  have  taken  its  place  as  a little  classic,  and 
one  of  the  fln(*st  American  lyrics  in  iwint  of  melody* 
form,  and  impassiomnl  conveyance  of  a haunting  impre^ 
sion.”  With  two  stanras  of  his  poem  which  repreeen 
the  jioet  at  his  In's!,  and  which  has  immortali*ed 
name,  we  take  have  of  his  work,  to  explore  an  entire, 
different  field  of  poetry. 

'*  Hrre  lived  the  muI  mch&nUd 
Hy  melody  of  wng; 

Here  dwelt  the  epirit  haunted 
By  a demoniac  throng; 

Herr  eang  the  lipa  elated; 

Here  grief  and  death  were  aated; 

Here  loved  and  hero  unmated 
Waa  he,  ao  frail,  ao  atrong. 


" Here  through  thia  lowly  portal. 
Made  aarred  by  hia  name. 
Unheralded  immortal 
The  mortal  went  and  came. 
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And  fate  that  then  denied  him, 

And  envy  that  decried  him, 

And  malice  that  belied  him, 

Have  cenotaphed  his  fame.” 


Henry  Jerome  Btocknrd,  Proft^ssor  of  Latin  in  Peace 
lastituto,  published  his  Fugitive  Lines  in  1897.  This, 
^ith  occasional  contributions  to  such  magazines  as  the 
^yntunj,  Harper’s,  and  VosmopoUtan,  represents  his  pub- 
lished work.  He  has  written  verse  for  special  occasions 
such  as  Christmas,  Independmice  Day,  etc.;  and  at  the 
l^Putennial  Celebration  of  the  State  University,  he  re- 
cited an  excellent  sonnet,  winning  great  applause  from 
three  thousand  people. 

lu  his  Fugitive  lAnes  we  find  numerous  poems  of 
patriotism.  Exact  in  expression,  classic  and  scholarly 
style,  and  serious  in  thought,  his  pen  seems  well 
*^<lapto<l  to  the  production  of  such  jioems.  Mark  the 
slewing  tribute  to  the  southern  soldier  in  “To  a Confed- 
erate Veteran” : 

A more  unfadinj^  chaplet  thou  ahould’at  wear 
Than  e’er  the  braveet  Oaul  or  Spartan  wore.” 

Dther  potuus  of  this  kind  tire  “The  Pines,”  “Washing- 
on,  “The  Southern  Dead,”  “Over  Their  Graves,”  and 
tox  ‘^^rellent  poem,  “The  Last  Charge  at  Appomat- 

haT'^b  Sfockard  is  not  confined  to  patriotic  verse,  he 
in  ^^**1  excellent  description,  as  in  “An  Even- 

S ong*  and  “An  Autumn  Song,”  from  the  last  of 
I fiuote  the  following: 

■'  But  hall  to  the  fall,  and  hall! 

To  her  hilU  of  flame  and  gold, 
er  itarllt  nighta,  her  froat  that  whltei 
At  morning  mead  and  wold  I 
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Away  to  the  deep  brown  wood*, 

Where  the  pattering  chestnuU  fall, 

Where  the  matted  vines  with  their  muscadine* 

Festoon  the  hickories  tall  I” 

And  in  “A  Winter  Song”: 

I love  the  rattling  hail. 

And  the  snowflakes  tempest  sown. 

The  wood*  in  mail  that  creak  in  the  gale. 

And  the  night  wind’s  baritone! 

In  “The  Review  of  the  Dead,”  note  the  beautiful  de- 
scription of  night: 

“ ’Twa*  night.  A lurid  light 
Made  Held  and  wood  seem  of  some  other  world. 

Before  the  rising  wind*  the  vapor*  whirled. 

Wild,  spectre-like;  and  in  deep  gulf*  afar. 

Star  after  star 

Shone  fugitive;  the  white  moon  shuddered  thro’ 

The  cloud*  that  flew." 

Reautiful  is  the  tribute  to  Tennyson  in  “The  De^ 
Ijiureate” : 

" Nor  cried  the  wind,  nor  made  the  sea  iU  moan 
Upon  the  harbor  bar, 

A*  out  he  drifted  to  the  great  Unknown, 

So  far  away — so  far!” 

However,  we  find  Mr.  St4)ckani  at  his  best  in  the 
duction  of  sonnets,  exaini»Ies  of  which  be 

“ShakesiK'are”  and  “Some  Verses  Carol.”  In  ^ 
shows  mnrketl  book-culture.  A reviewer  in  the  - 
MonthUi  said  that  “some  of  his  sonnets  rise 
alsive  the  common  level,  and  are  d«Tidc<lly  !*<*  ^ 
most  of  the  motlern  verse.”  Frank  L.  * g to- 

Atlanta  f’onMtitution,  said:  “We  repeat  Mf- 

day  is  writing  Iwtter  sonnets  than  those  sh  c 
Stockard’s  slgnatnn*— if  ind«*e<l  he  is  e<iuall 
most  difllcuit  form  of  ver>«*.  • • • There  are  a 


\\\  II.  \vkatiiI';ukimm)n. 
llimliipKii  Miiniiir<*r. 


\ 
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thiH  po«‘t  of  t.ho  01(1  Nortlj  Sfnlfi;  (he  Imys  are  blooming 
him  from  far  away.” 

With  what  I ('onsiiler  his  two  host  sonnets  I conclude 
review  of  his  work : 


• MY  LIHRAKY." 

At  tiinM  thp*e  wiilU  onrlmnlrtl  it  Mynnii, 

Anil,  lost,  I wsnilor  throufth  thn  Ago— 

" Wens  where  the  lotus  still  doth  grow, 

"d  msnjr  a reedy  river  seAwnrd  gleams. 

<"»  Pindar's  soft-stringeil  shell  hlends  with  mr  drewms, 
nd  now  the  elfln  horns  of  Olieron  blow, 

J flutes  Theorritus  by  the  witnpling  flow 
W ‘mmemorlal  amaranlh  marginnl  streams. 

('•nie  leads  me  down  the  eloud-bullt  it*lr, 

"d  parts  with  shadowy  hands  the  mists  that  veil 
jl  deeps  distraught  by  crying  winds  forlorn; 

An  I *(»yed,  ehaotle  steeps  I dare, 

Stan  r ***  presence  pale, 

"n  the  heights  flusheil  in  creation's  morn  I" 


"That  HOMKK. 

th**^*”*^  •>»nie  doth  change  the  centuries, 

Ol4  -j.  •'••'’•'anting  pagan  world  restore  I 

**•'*  ••"’  N'ereids  sport  liefore 
blows  ■lorming  down  the  seas. 

••auMi  *”*""'*  •’reese 

Whllo  slly*'"  '*•'('*''•*  •••»  sail  once  more; 

Mid  asphoas/^  '"’••’es  wake  the  waters  o'er 
I liear  the  oh"  "**  Anthemusia’s  leas. 

With  decM 

And  there  ^ '^^^••'m  than  that  of  Chios'  surge. 

^•"“••anirti,  Aegean's  verge, 

•'*••'«■  three  Ik  * '**’**"  **"’  •’•'"(••»'•••  IncMase. 

••"•re  of  old  sea  einetured  Oresswl" 

tlioiiiTii  ^ "f  I'iUkIIkIi  In  Wake  Korcat 

in  Nortirf"”’ ’I'r  pP'-luciNl  hi* 

*”"‘>0  hia  homo  f "*^*  '*'*’  " ninrrh-d  and  haa 

or  Home  t wonly  yonrK.  Profoisisor  Slodd’a 
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poetry  is  refined  and  elevatwl  in  (piality,  erj-stalline  in 
thought,  and  artistic  in  style.  His  work  fhn)ughout  is 
characterized  by  personal  sincerity,  for  as  one  reads  he 
catches  glimpses  of  pages  from  the  p(M*t’s  own  life  Two 
volumes  have  thus  far  apiamrcnl  from  his  pen,  Frott% 
(Uiff  and  Scaur,  publisheil  in  1897,  and  \\'atchcr8  of  the 
Hearth,  (1900),  both  of  which  have  met  with  the  most 
favorable  criticism  in  the  North  and  South. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Tnmt,  of  rolumbia  University  in  a critical 
review  of  his  first  volume.  From  Cliff'  and  Scaur,  m 
the  Sewanee  Review,  says:  “I  shall  mention  but  two 
qualities  of  his  venw;  which  s(‘em  to  me  to  give  it  con- 
siderable value  and  promise.  The  first  is  a n-fineil  P^ 
simism  that  does  not  Iwcome  unbalanct'd ; the  second  i* 
an  equally  refined  iMithos  that  do<*s  not  lieconie  senti- 
mental.” As  illustrations  of  the  delicate,  haunting  P^ 
simism  he  quotes  from  “The  Mystery  of  the  Woods"  aa<l 
“In  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow”;  and  ns  examples  of  Dr. 
Sledd’s  power  to  write  pathetic  |)<M*try  that  does  not  d^ 
generaU?  into  sentiment  he  quotes  the  touching  ^ 
jtsychologically  true  po<‘m.  “The  .Mother,”  which  I quote. 


" will  th«3r  not  Imt*  hm  in  pM(«t — Ym,  d»«r,  I nm  enwinx 
What  n**d  ot  wlntar'a  praamcr  at  rww-crownad  rlU*  of  Jno'l 

lia  brinf*  bar  boma  in  triumph  tba  awaat  jrounjj  Ufa  ba  baa  »o€i. 
And  I could  rajoicu  in  a daughter,  had  I not  loat  a aon. 

l/ing  ainca  Ood  took  my  othara,  and  now  I am  laft  alooa; 

For,  though  I am  atlll  hia  mothar,  tha  wifa  will  claim  bar  o 

. ^ipdtbari 

How  (Old  to-night  waa  hia  graatingl  Ha  called  ma 
Thnaa  old  awaat  namaa  of  aodaarmaot  ao  aoon  ba  gira*  ^ 

tMi  for  ona  hour  of  tba  nigbta  wban  ha  aat  by  tba 

And  ’twaa  to  hU  voIm  I llataoad,  and  not  wbat  tba  dull  boon 

And  oflan  I’d  fall  to  waaping— and  yat  I know  n«d 
Hut  than  wa  older  abildran  muat  haaa  our  ro railing  aaa 
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A mon..nt  of  .ilenoe  and  weeping,  and  then  n,y  tear,  have  done: 

May  I,  who  have  wept  for  nothing  not  weep  for  the  lo**  of  a eon! 

But  why  i»  my  lo«.  so  bitter t Tis  what  all  mothers  have  known; 

For.  though  we  still  are  mothers,  we  may  not  claim  our  own. 

Professor  Trent  also  (luotos  “Unitotl,”  that  pathetic 
Pooni  tonehinp  (le<‘p,  if  often  struck,  eliords  of  the  suf- 
fering human  h(‘art. 

Rays  tile  Itostnn  Tnnmript:  “Vipor  of  thought  and 
ot  expression  are  tin*  eharateristies  of  the  potmis  hy 
Renjamin  Sledd  gathered  into  a little  volume  called  The 
^y»tchvrs  of  thv  Hearth,  and  there  ikhmI  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  assigning  Mr.  SliMld  a prominent  position  among 
the  American  verse-writers  of  the  prestmt  moment. 

“All  through  your  work,”  says  William  Dean  Howells, 
find  a sympathy  with  more  delicate  and  refined  moods 
natun*  and  of  literaturt*  and  a poet’s  sense  of  the 
^■orld  of  mystery  which  (Misphen's  them  both.  Your 
path  has  not  Imh'Ti  in  tin*  beaten  roads,  and  you  have 
l^nown  how  to  win  a ja'cnliar  charm  for  your  vers<‘.” 

The  poiMus  of  the  first  volume  an*  esjiecially  noticeable 
tor  their  delicacy  of  form,  their  sympathy  with  nature 
and  their  pervasive  mysticism.  He  is  continually  weav- 
*ok  into  them  mystery  and  legend,  making  them  highly 
inten'Kting.  in  Ismuty  and  richness  of  imagination, 
"®*ne  passapoH,  we  hi'lleve,  have  never  lieen  iMiualled  by 
American  po<*t.  .\k  an  example  of  how  Professor 
r«ld  R imagination  plays  aniund  elfish  legend  read  “The 
Rallad  of  otter  Hill.”  It  is  written  in  a racy  style  with 
B niRh  of  narration,  ami  quick,  suggi'stlve,  yet  delicately 
^omplote  d(*scription.  Home  critic  has  said  of  it;  “Its 
^^th  of  mystery  and  liveliness  of  imagination  is  a great 
^Itera^*'*******''*'^  addition  to  the  Imllad  poetry  of  our 

There  is  a world  of  iNithos  in  “Out  of  the  Depths,”  and 
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oven  the  hardest  lieart  would  soften  when  its  meaning 
is  comprehended.  “Lillian”  and  “Alice,”  are  charming 
})oema  in  which  are  woven  beautiful  love  stories.  Among 
his  excellent  sonnets  “Life’s  Triumph”  is  the  best 

Ueviewing  The  M'atehcrs  of  the  Hearth,  Public 
Opinion  says : “It  is  a marked  advance  over  its  predeces- 
sor. The  paternal  love,  the  main  theme  of  the  volume 
can  not  fail  of  response;  the  love  poetry  has  a graceful 
tenderness  becoming  at  time's  almost  Intense;  the  yearn- 
ing love  for  nature  has  the  addeel  charm  of  the  feeling 
that  there  is  a mysterious  life  back  of  all  phenomena. 

* * • Mr.  Sleeld  is  a sincere  poet  and  conscientious 
artist.” 

Dr.  W.  L.  Potent  says  of  the  same:  “In  the  dainty 
A'oliime  l)efore  tis  a genuine  poet-heart  finds  utterance. 

These  poems  are  not  echoes,  but  the  unconstrained  and 
free  outpourings  of  a singtilarly  delicate  and  tender  soul, 
which  sings  its  own  song  and  not  another’s  and  sing* 
it  truly,  because  it  has  lived  deeply.” 

This  second  volume  is  a collection,  varying  in  length, 
nearly  all  of  which  an*  of  the  highest  t>'pe  among  the 
pnsluctions  of  the  day.  Of  his  narrative  poems  ^ 
ballads  the  writer  found  gi'iiuine  pbasure  in  * 
Truants,”  “The  Childri'n,”  and  “The  Houth  8<‘a  Watch. ^ 

Hut  “Isaac”  is  the  Is'st  in  which  note  the  vividness  o 
the  wene: 

"For  no  morr  the  ajful  fliniro  comiw  »l  »un»ct  down  tIs* 

Yondar  atami*  hU  wnptjf  rabin  alowly  jrUldinR  to  daoay. 

\Vc«»t«  and  prr^prra  now  art  alrugxlina  whart  wa  playad 
.^nd  tha  rabbit  bldaa  bar  Uttar  tbara  banaath  Iba  aunkan  floor. 

“.Multum  in  I’ano"  Is  itidtsHl  a mark  of  hts  wors- 
one  line,  but  liehold  the  pictun*!  ^ 

Nrse  the  iH'autiful  diwriptlon  “In  dune  an  ^ 

the  g«*nuine  iMiiiity  in  “I/>ve  Knoweth  No  Keason 
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“ There  are  beauty  and  cheer  in  winter’s  gloom 
To  the  heart  that  love  makes  glad; 

But  vain  are  summer’s  breath  and  bloom 
To  the  heart  that  love  makes  sad.” 

Rnd  the  Hubliiiiity  of  “My  Silent  Guest,”  the  last  stanza 
of  which  I quote: 

” Day  with  its  weary  strife, 

Night  with  its  gloom  forgot: 

Soul  and  soul  are  wandering 
Where  day  and  night  come  not.” 

Professor  Shnld  has  not  written  poetry  that  will  fade 
*0  a day.  It  is  genuine  ami  will  ln’ar  the  test  of  time. 
Surely  he  has  It'anunl : 

“ . . . the  good  of  life  to  know 
And  the  beautiful  to  sec.” 


•Tohn  Charles  .McNelH’s  Sonffn  .l/crn/  and  Sad,  (1906), 
the  last  voluiiH'  so  far  contrihuttMl  to  North  Carolina 
'ers<>,  and  eotuinjt  as  it  iloes  from  the  pen  of  a com* 
paratively  youiifr  poet,  we  an*  not  surpristHl  to  find 
of  a ii^hter  vein  than  Hint  we  have  considered, 
poetry  is  characterizwl  by  a liRhlness  of  touch,  grace 
'"^nd  melody^  and  tin*  buoyancy  of  youth  iH*rvnding  the 
entire  collitetion.  He  is  gay,  ch(*erful  and  rollicksome, 
|'*'d  then*  is  scarc(>Iy  a note*  of  sndn(*ss  or  melancholy  to 
^ found.  In  this  resp(*ct,  his  p<M*try  is  distinct  from 
th*'^  **"**  “**"'*’  P‘”'ls,  pn*s(>nting  an  <*nt.irely  ditTcrent, 

^ uujjh  Very  popular  class  of  i)<M*try,  which  has  lM*en 
ally  received  by  the  ]>ublic.  In*  lM*ing  niilly  the  first 
I**  reach  the  p(H)ple  of  tiu*  Slate.  Ills  them<*s  arc 
in  his  own ‘words; 

litlU  Invrs  and  sorrows  arc  my  s«>ngi 
Isncs  and  birthsloads  of  my  sliws, 
hers  msmory  hroo.l»  by  winter’s  evening  fires 
cc  o t-lold  joys,  and  ghosts  of  ancient  wrong; 
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The  little  care*  and  caroU  that  l>clong 
To  home  hearta  and  old  rustic  lutes  and  lyres. 

And  spreading  acres,  where  calm-eyed  desires 
Wake  with  the  dawn,  unfevered,  fair,  and  strong.” 

Nor  nro  rliarni  and  melody,  sweetness  and  inspiration 
laekinj;  in  the  execution  of  his  work.  He  is  indeed  an 
interpreter  of  the  fHdinjis  of  the  human  heart,  and  of 
thinffs  about  him,  and  is  truly  pos.sessed  of  the  “facnlt/ 
divine.” 

Ilia  best  .work  is,  perhaps,  shown  in  his  love  poem^ 
“Oh,  Ask  Me  Not,”  (which  he  considers  his  best),  “Now, 
“Panlon  Time,”  “I-'or  Jane’s  HirtJiday,”  in  all  of  which 
he  portrays  strong  swwt  passion.  “I^ove’s  Fashion, 
and  “Valentine,”  show  that  the  author  is  not  unac 
qnaintetl  with  Cupid’s  'art. 

“Two  Pictures”  is  so  suggestive  of  different  condition* 
of  society,  and  does  not  fail  to  appeal  to  one: 

"One  *iU  in  onft  light,  where  the  hearth  i*  warm. 

A halo,  like  an  angel'a,  on  her  hair. 

She  claapa  a aleeping  infant  in  her  arm. 

A holy  preaence  horera  round  her  there. 

.tnd  ahe,  for  all  her  mother  paina  more  fair, 
la  happy,  aeeing  that  all  aweet  thoughta  that  atir 
The  haarta  of  men  bear  worahip  unto  her. 


" .tnother  wandera  where  the  cold  wind  blowa. 

Wet-haired,  with  eyea  that  ating  one  like  a knife. 

Ilomeleae— forever,  at  her  boaom  cloee 
She  holda  the  piirrhaae  of  her  lore  and  life. 

Of  motherhood,  unglorlflad  aa  wife; 

And  bitterer  than  the  world'a  relentleaa  aeom  ^ 

The  knowing  her  child  were  happier  never  bom.  ^ 

Fnmlllnr  home  nnd  plnntnthin  scenes,  Mr.  ^ 
not  nt  n loss  to  portray.  “Ilnrvest”  and  ^ qootc 
time.”  an*  gtssl  examples,  the  last  of  wblc 
in  full: 


" The  rat  aleepa  in  a chimney-jam  • 
With  aahea  la  her  fur. 

An’  TIge.  from  on  the  yuther  aide. 
He  kaepa  hla  eye  on  her. 
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The  jar  o’  curds  is  on  the  hearth 
An'  I’m  the  one  to  turn  it. 

I’ll  crawl  in  bed  an’  go  to  sleep 
When  maw  l>cgins  to  churn  it. 

Taw  bends  to  road  his  almanax 
An’  study  out  the  weather, 

An’  bud  has  got  a gourd  o’  grease 
To  ile  his  harness  leather. 

Sis  looks  an’  looks  into  the  fire, 

Half-squintin’  through  her  lashes, 

An’  I jis  watch  my  tater  where 

It  shoots  smoke  through  the  ashes." 

A more  serious  note  is  struck  in  “To  Melvin  Gardner: 
Suicide.”  “The  Drudge,”  and  “Oblivion,”  which  I quote: 

"Green  moss  will  creep 

Along  the  shady  graves  where  we  shall  sleap. 

Kach  year  will  bring 

Another  brood  of  birds  to  nest  and  sing. 

At  dawn  will  go 

New  ploughmen  to  the  fields  we  used  to  know. 

Night  will  call  home 

The  hunter  from  the  hills  we  loved  to  roam. 

She  will  not  ask 

The  milkmaid,  singing  softly  at  her  task  j 
Nor  will  she  car« 

To  know  if  I were  brave  or  you  were  fair. 

No  one  will  think 

What  chalice  life  had  offered  us  to  drink. 

When  from  our  elay 

The  sun  eomes  baek  to  kiss  the  snow  away.' 

bor”  in  such  poems  ns  “Roptom- 

“W*  TK  “An  Idyll,”  is  ndmirnblc,  pspocially  ii 

Tho  P„«i  rnr  ..xnmplp: 
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" Where  the  rails  converge  to  the  station-yard 
She  stands  one  »iomcnt,  breathing  hard. 

And  then,  with  a snort  and  a clang  of  steel 
She  settles  her  strength  to  the  stubborn  wheel. 

And  out,  through  the  tracks  that  lead  astray, 

Cautiously,  slowly  she  picks  her  way, 

And  gathers  her  muscle  and  guards  her  nerve. 

When  she  swings  her  nose  to  the  westward  curve. 

And  takes  the  grades  which  slope  to  the  sky. 

With  a bound  of  speed  and  a conquering  cry. 

The  hasy  horiton  is  all  she  sees. 

Nor  cares  for  the  meadows,  stirred  with  bees. 

Nor  the  long,  straight  stretches  of  silent  land. 

Nor  the  ploughman,  that  shades  his  eye  with  his  hand. 

Nor  the  coU  and  hamlets  that  know  no  more 
Than  a shriek  and  a flash  and  a flying  roar; 

But  bearing  her  tidings  she  trembles  and  throbs. 

And  laughs  in  her  throat,  and  quivers  and  sobs; 

And  the  fire  In  her  heart  is  a red  core  of  heat. 

That  drives  like  a passion  through  forest  and  street. 

Till  she  sees  the  ships  In  their  harbor  at  rest. 

And  sniffs  at  the  trail  to  the  end  of  her  quest.” 

Id  ^ d€ 

In  fart,  onr  \h  plrtmMl  with  almoHt  any  poe®  * 
iKKik,  for  thry  an*  all  full  of  vivacity,  and  »o 
Mr.  .McNoill  promiwnt  to  luftmie  t»n(‘  of  the  lea  «n 
in  the  country.  lie  is  decidetlly  the  most  popn 
this  State. 

Thus  it  may  l>e  t)hwrvc<l  fnun  the  pHtHMling 
Carolina  has  made  a w<»rthy  itintrihuiion  to 
represcntctl  in  the  work  of  four  of  of 

whom  has  contrihutcti  a tlistinct  and  of 

verse.  We  have  the  swtsd  and  lyrica  (Stocka*^’ 
Hom  r;  the  scholarly  and  classical  sonnets  o 
the  sincen*  and  highly  artistic  halhu  s 
of  Phsld;  and  the  ndlicksoiuc.  life  like  . .jp- the  p<*® 
With  thns«  of  tlu-se  iss-ts  still  among  us  w «<  bor»- 

ami  other  youngiT  issds  lisunlng  up 
ton.  North  Carolina  may  hois-  for  still  g 
ment  in  the  flehl  of  |MK*iry. 
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BY  WKBTLAKII,  '07. 


It  is  with  a fcHiling  of  relnctnnce,  almost  of  aversion, 
that  I narrate  the  following  incidents.  For  many  years 
I refrained  from  making  the  facts  public,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  my  dear  friend.  Sir  Thomas 
^Tiiteville;  hut  since  his  death  there  is  no  one  whom  the 
®tory  so  closely  concerns  as  myself.  It  shall  1h‘  told 
^'thout  any  einhcllishment,  a simple  narration  of  the 
events  which  made  so  deisp  an  impress  upon  my  life. 

It  was  during  the  fall  of  my  third  term  at  Oxford  that 
.^as  invited  hy  my  friend  and  classmate,  Tom  Whitiv 
to  spend  a few  days  at  his  home,  Iladdon  Hall, 
^**d  niy  work  Iwing  light,  I accepted. 

Two  hours  ride  on  the  cars  brought  us  to  a small 
>on,  where  a coach  and  four  were  in  waiting.  I can 
that  I enjoywl  the  drive.  Neither  of  us  were  dis- 
eonversjition.  All  day  the  clouds  had  lMM*n 
^''<^ring;  as  night  was  falling,  a cold,  misty  min  set  in, 
by  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  which  simt  the 
leavm  whirling  along  the  road, 
in  ^”f***’*"^  bmgth  from  a st  retell  of  woods,  we  came 
aio^^  ^ Iladdon  Hall.  It  was  an  old  English  man- 
veda  ***'*'^  ^'**'***  *****  ^ bmg  avenue  of 

I sa^  up  to  it.  As  we  stoppcMl  at  the  larg«‘  gate, 

“It  form  standing  in  the  door. 

Nev  axplaiuHl. 

*ya  Ho**  " ^ larget  this  first  impression  of  laidy  Eve- 

fler  ^ ******  ****  *Iv<*ary  October  evening. 

naeen^'*^f''j””  *'*'**  "ith  the  hearing  of  a 

»^a  a r white  complexion,  lnl(*nsifi(Nl  hy  wavy 
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black  hair,  and  dark  eyes  into  whose  vmfathomablc 
<l(‘pths  one  mif'ht  };aze  for  hours  and  not  be  satisfied. 
voice  was  low  and  pleasant,  yet  n^sonant  with  suppressed 
feeling  and  power.  She  was  surpassingly  beautiful ; and 
yet  it  was  not  her  beauty  which  struck  me  so  much  as 
her  manner.  From  amongst  all  otlH'rs  “the  I^-ady 
lyn” — as  I learned  to  know  Ikt — stands  forth  in  niy 
memory  as  the  one  who  seeme<l  to  me  nearest  the  ideal 
of  p<*rfect  womanlKMxl. 

She  gm>te<l  Tom  with  friendly  familiarity,  and  ac* 
knowle<lge<l  my  introduction  with  a graceful  expression 
of  pb'asure.  .\t  supper  she  excused  the  altsence  of  S'*" 
Henry,  Tom’s  father,  who  it  seemetl  was  sufTering  fro® 
gtmt,  ami  after  the  meal  excused  herstdf  to  attend  ' 
wants. 

As  we  sat  together  that  night  in  the  drawing- 
Tom  nnrrntixl  to  me  their  history.  Sir  Thomas  I * 
<lon,  whos<*  name  he  ts»re,  had  built  the  housi 
gtnieratious  ago,  and  it  <lescende<l  to  Sir  Henr>  " 
ville  through  his  mother.  Fourte<*n  years  before,  * 
a men'  chibl,  Kvelyn  11o|m'  had  Ihm'U  left 
the  ib'ath  of  her  father;  and  Sir  Henry  had  adopt 
as  his  wanl.  Tom  ha«l  not  lK*<'n  much  in  her 
Iwing  away  at  sclux)l ; but  his  visits  Inane  had  l*een 
ciently  fmjuent  to  cause  him  to  fall  d<*s|M'ratel> 
with  the  laidy  Kvelyu.  At  Sir  Henry’s  ‘*'*®**‘ 
w«aild  n'vert  to  him,  and  it  mxslnl  only  her  lo'‘ 

his  happiness  complete.  ^orsbiP 

“I  love  her,  1 adon*  her,  Hugh,”  he  said.  ^ 
the  gnaind  she  walks  on.  I have  never  told  ^ 
love,  but  she  must  know  It;  and  yet  deft* 

think  she  can's  as  much  for  me  as  she  does  or  I 

in  a wav.  If  somHlilug  d«s*sn’t  hapi^'n  soon, 
think  Fm  g»>lng  crazy.” 
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H«‘  seemed  despoiuh'iit,  iwrliiips  from  over-work,  and 
I siipjreste<l  tlmt  we  retire  (*arly,  tliinkin};  that  a jiood 
“isiht’s  r(‘st  would  heuelU  liim.  But  the  days  passcni  and 
grtiw  no  better,  ratlier  worse.  One  evening  he  was 
ealh^,!  away,  and  I was  alone  with  the  Lady  Evelyn, 
^he  too  swMued  to  hav(*  ehaufjeil  since  I first  met  her; 
'’till  l)euutiful  and  urnceful,  hut  with  something  inde- 
’’’'rihably  sad  about  her  manner. 

Onriujj  the  conversation  1 spoke  to  her  of  Tom’s 
t'dure. 


'*s,  he  will  iidierit  the  <>slate  upon  his  father’s  death, 
'’’’d  that  will  not  be  loun,”  she  said. 

tbx's  he  int(‘ud  to  remain  here  at  the  hall’/” 
Boubtless  h(‘  does;  1 lH>p(*  so.” 

-\nd  yoa  \viii  i-t>iuaiu  al.so?” 
shook  her  head. 

I shall  not  b(‘  h(*r(‘.” 

‘‘"  here  will  you  ^o?”  1 ask<Hl. 

I don’t  know;  soiu(*wh(*r(*.  Tom  will  pet  mar- 
'•’J  • you  know,”  she  add(*d. 

'entur«*«l  a sappiest  ion. 

-'nd  why  shotild  not  his  luarriape  iiUMin  that  von  will 
als»)?” 


l.y  aileut  for  some  momeuts. 

iii!.t.^***L****  tinthu'slaud,  .Mr.  ('rav(*n;  T can  never 
'narry  Tom.” 

earn  J /i?”  ‘■’•••aeious  of  his  love  for  vou?  Do  von 
"I  ";'th«np  for  him?” 

.ves.  I *!*"  ahe  said,  “ran*  for  him?  Oh, 

..L  than  I oupht.” 

then  why ” 

nmlerstiin'r^  ’■•■i'*d.  “You  don’t,  vou  can’t 

'viTh  ""»• ' «i»i'  I-”  ■ 

■ffiirl  Hli,.  j|,|nc.,|  .•..nlnil  of  licr 
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“Pardon  me,  I^dy  Evelyn,”  I hastened  to  explain. 
“I  should  not  have  questioned  you;  I had  no  right  to 
know.” 

“It  is  nothing;  I am  not  well.  Please  excuse  my  fool- 
ish actions.”  And  she  hurried  from  the  room,  leaving 
me  to  think  over  this  bit  of  conversation.  There  was 
certainly  something  I did  not  understand.  I pondered 
over  it  as  I lay  in  ImhI  that  night,  but  went  to  sleep  with- 
out forming  any  plausible  theory. 

As  our  visit  drew  to  a close  Tom  became  taciturn,  and 
even  morose.  He  was  constantly  with  I.4idy  Evelyn,  y^* 
I knew  that  nothing  had  pns.s<Hl  iKJtween  them;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  when  the  time  for  our  departure  dre^ 
nigh. 

On  the  last  afternoon  we  sat  together  in  the  fn'nt 
room.  I was  reading,  while  Tom  sat  sttiring 
out  of  the  window.  Presimtiy  someone  tapptsl  lightly 
and  enteretl;  it  was  the  lAidy  Evelyn. 

Well  do  I rememlKT  how  she  brnktsl.  She  was  dressetl 
all  in  black,  with  a black  worste<l  fascinator  alsuit  her 
h(‘ad.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  ami  I could  not  help 
noticing  the  light  in  her  dark  eyes. 

“It  is  your  last  afterntMUi,”  she  said  to  Tom.  “('onu’ 
walk  with  me  down  the  path.” 

Me  stopiMsI  to  sfumk  t(»  me. 

“Im  going  to  have  it  «»uf,  Hugh,  old  man;  I must  kne 
something  Is'fon*  I leave.” 

For  a long  while  they  strolhsl  up  and  down  the  a'cnn*’ 
earnestly  engag<*d  in  conv(>rsati(»n.  It  was  dusK 
they  came  in.  Neither  had  anything  to  say  at  **"***^j’ 

I bnirneil  later  from  Tom  that  his  suit  had  lsH*n 
As  we  wen*  li‘nving  the  next  morning,  the  lAJdy 
sto«Kl  at  the  to<lge  gate  to  bid  us  fan‘well.  ^ 

dresMe«l  as  on  the  evening  l»ef<»re.  Her  expressl<»n 
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•noxpressilily  sad;  the  dark  eyes  seemed  full  of  sorrow 
and  trouble,  and  the  tears  came  unhidden  as  she  gave 
T’om  her  hand. 

“Gootl-h^-o,  dear  Tom,”  she  murmured;  “God  bless 
you;”  and  we  were  Presently  I looked  hack ; she  was 
'♦lill  standing  at  the  giite,  looking  into  the  distance. 

On  our  way  to  the  station  I ventureil  an  inquiry. 
‘‘Isn’t  everj-thing  all  right,  Tom?” 

^’o,  everything  is  all  wrong,”  he  replied  shortly.  A 
aioment  later  he  addwl,  “I  hoiw  I’ll  never  see  her  again.” 
I saw  hut  little  of  Tom  after  our  return  to  Oxford, 
hen  in  my  pr<‘sence  he  never  mentioned  Lady  Evelyn’s 
aaine;  Imt  I knew  his  thoughts  were  far  from  his  work. 
One  morning  two  weeks  later  he  came  into  my  room. 
*s  features  were  j)ale  aud  haggard,  with  an  almost  un- 
eanny  expro.ssion. 

Head  that,”  he  said  hoarscdy,  tossing  a letter  in  my 
I knew  sonndhing  would  happen.” 
of  II«11.  telling 

eve  ^ ‘lisappeanmce  of  the  Lady  Evelyn.  Two 

^enings  before  she  was  simui  walking  down  the  avenue 

hlacT*  v-^  *^”****’  attinnl  in  deep 

gent  rettirned.  Dili- 

no  01^'^*^^  ntade,  hut  in  vain;  there  was  ahsohitely 

bv  thn  I Sir  Henry  was  prostrnt*^! 

«Y  " for  Tom. 

It  to-day,  Hugh,”  he  said. 

^ownd  ^ ”'‘‘*’”n'holy  journi'y,  on  a sad  mission.  We 

‘'®lv  a few  i*  ’ *****  •Int’tors  said  he  could  live 

Ia.st  ri/  ‘l‘'nth  oceurred  a we<*k  later,  .\fter 

^ Oxfor«l  ^**'*'^  perfontietl  I should  have  nd.urned 

billing  to 'll.!”'  0"‘t  I stay;  and  un- 

'»ain  a fortn^*!  *'?*  •'*«  gfic^f,  I consenltHl  to  re- 

ortnight  longer. 
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During  tlio  next  few  davK  I noUnl  witli  anxiety  the 
change  which  was  taking  place  in  iny  friend.  From 
the  bright,  cheerful  fellow  whose  happy  disposition  had 
made  him  sf)  popular  at  colleg<*,  he  was  lM*coming  sullen 
and  morosi*,  never  s|M‘aking  except  when  nw-essarj’,  and 
then  in  an  abstuu-minded  way.  He  sihmiuhI  so  much 
afTe<-to<l  that  I feared  melancholia. 

loiter  one  afternoon  I was  s(*ate<l  alom*  on  the  jmrch, 
absorlKHl  in  thoughts  of  the  Imdy  Evelyn — her  command- 
ing i)orsonality,  her  mysterious  disappearance,  and  her 
probable  fate.  L<M)king  tip,  I fancied  I saw  in  the  dim 
light  the  figure  of  ji  woman  clothe<l  in  black  walking 
slowly  down  the  path.  It  disjtpi)<>nr(*<l,  however,  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  it  until  next  morning,  when  the  but- 
ler came  up  to  me  with  a trouhlinl  (‘xprt'ssion  on  hit-  fu***' 
“Mr.  Craven,”  he  stiiil  in  a whisp<*r,  “have  you 
the  lady  in  black?” 

I starte<l  at  the  (|U(‘stion. 

“What  do  you  mt*an?”  I demande<l. 

“Nothing,  sir;  tuily  then*’s  a huly  that  walks  down  th*^ 
avenue  every  evtuiing  at  tlusk,  and  we  tlon't  know 
she  is.  We  wouldn’t  tell  Sir  Thomas,  Is-causo  ’ 
she  had  on  a black  dress,  like  the  Imdy  Evelyn 
wear.” 

His  manner  convinc'd  me  that  he  was  in  earneut-  ^ ^ 
“Do  not  let  the  reimrt  gt*t  to  Sir  Thomas,”  I said, 
shall  l(H)k  into  the  matter.” 

Again  I sat  on  the  istrch  at  evening;  Imt  nothing 
to  Is*  seen  on  the  walks  and  I had  starttnl  in  the  ‘ 
when  I was  arrestetl  by  ti  cry. 

It  was  Ttuii.  He  ruslii'tl  up  t4»  me  from  the 
“Dili  you  S4M*  her,  Hugh?”  he  crietl  excite<llV" 


yon  si*<*  her?" 

“I  saw  no  one,”  I r<>plie<t  in  ns  calm  a voice  aa 
master. 


I co« 


Id 
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“But  she  was  iliere,  Hugh ; 1 saw  her — the  black  dress 
—I  know  it  was  Evelyn !”  lie  was  terribly  wrought  up, 
and  1 sought  in  vain  to  pacify  him. 

“There  was  nothing;  you  are  not  feeling  well.” 

At  length  he  was  iwrsuaded  to  lie  down,  and  at  length 
*iropped  into  a fitful  slumber. 

On  the  evening  following,  wearied  with  watching  at 
betl-side,  I stood  at  the  front  window.  t)f  a sudden 
a convulsive  shiver  pas.sed  over  me;  for  tliere  at  the 
lodge  gate  stood  the  stinu*  mysterious  figure  1 had  seen 
days  before — the  lady  in  black.  1 rtished  out  of  the 
determincHl  to  solve  this  riddle,  but  the  apimrition 
ad  disapiKnired,  and  a diligent  search  rt^vealtHl  nothing 
further.  l muBt  confess  that  my  nerves  wen;  consider- 
al>ly  shaken;  my  sleep  that  night  was  not  very  sound. 
'Mien  at  the  end  of  three  days  of  didirium  Tom  anise, 
''as  with  the  fi.\<Hl  and  unchangeable  determination 
® Slaking  to  tlm  lady  in  black.  In  vain  did  I endeavor 
® diiwiiade  him,  to  convince  him  that  slu*  was  merely  the 
*^^tion  of  a disonlernl  mind;  hut  he.  was  not  to  be 
him  pui’isisi',  and  so  I nwilvnl  to  he  with 

^ Accord  in  jjiy  the  n<‘xt  evening  we  sat  on  the  porch, 
j ^'ght  dn‘w  on,  and  nothing  had  ajijieanHl. 

arm  ^ Ketting  n>ady  to  leav(‘,  Tom  clutche<l  my 

gate^l'  ***'  “Th(*n>  she  is,  nearly  at  the 

■ speak  to  her;  she  will  wait  for  me  there, 

as  she  U8<‘*1  to.” 

certflL,^  saiiie  dark  figure,  moving  slowly  and  un- 
lowetl  ''Ti*^"***^'*  ' sprang  uji,  and  I fob 

black  o 1 ***i  **'**■'  *"‘*V(m1  slowly  onward ; her  dress  was 
a Mint  her  head  was  a black  fascinator. 
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“Do  you  see  that,  Ilugh?”  Tom  said  hoarsely.  “The 
same  dress  she  wore  the  night  before  I left." 

His  breath  came  in  short,  quick  gasps;  his  face  was 
deathly  pale,  and  I could  hear  his  heart-beats.  Strong 
man  that  I was,  the  tense  power  of  the  moment  almost 
overcame  me;  we  seemed  to  be  in  another  world.  The 
mysterious  form  appeared  oblivious  of  our  presence; 
there  was  no  rustle  of  her  skirts,  no  sound  of  foot-step® 
on  the  gravel  walk.  A death  like  silence  prevailed. 

Suddenly  he  moved  quickly  forward,  and  stoppn<^ 
short  ten  feet  away  from  her;  his  arms  were  held  out  m 
entreaty;  he  uttere<l  the  one  word: 

“Evelyn !” 

The  lady  in  black  stopptnl,  turned  slowly  around, 
looked  full  at  him.  Tlu‘  tall,  shmder  form,  the  graceful 
l)earing,  the  raven  black  hair,  the  deep  sad  eyes, 
those  of  the  liUdy  Evelyn. 

“.My  love — my  life!  Sp(>nk  to  me,  Evelyn!” 

It  wjm  a cry  of  desjxiration,  almost  of  despair,  t^ 
came  from  an  agoniz<?<l  soul;  a cry  that  frow*  niy 
within  me.  For  a moment  she  stood  motionless;  took  n 
step  forwanl,  wavennl,  and  then,  ns  if  drawn  b.v 
uns<*<‘n  force,  turned  her  face  from  him.  , 

With  a will  despairing  cry  Tom  fell  forwanl. 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  I was  doing,  I 
give  him  assistance,  when  I looked  up  again  the  < 
gowned  flgun^  had  disappenre<l  from  view. 

For  wcH'ks  he  lay  ill,  and  his  final  recovery  came  o^^ 
after  my  departure.  Only  the  Inst  strange  inci  en 
the  tmge<ly  remains  to  l>e  told.  On  the 
a small  package  came  for  Sir  Thomas  '' 

Thinking  it  might  Is*  of  imp<»r(ance,  1 opened  it. 
wmpisNl  in  black  cloth,  was  a small  silver  key. 
on  it  wen*  the  initials  “E.  II.”  Then  I reali*^ 
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significance  of  the  black  cloth ; it  was  the  key  to  Lady 
Evelyn’s  desk. 

^veral  days  passcMl  ere  I could  summon  up  sulficient 
courage  to  unlock  the  desk.  I hesitated  long  before 
opening  it.  There  lay  a note,  evidently  meant  to  be  read, 
^■hich  ran  as  follows; 

To  him  who  lovisl  me,  and  who  holds  my  heart:  The 
fates  would  not  allow  our  lives  to  be  linked,  and  I could 
not  hear  to  see  you  marry  another.  I have  gone  from 
you,  when?  you  can  not  tell.  Do  not  seek  to  find  me. 
Perhaps  we  shall  me<‘t  on  the  other  aide — not  Ix'fore. 
Dear  heart,  farewell.” 

It  had  no  a<ldre.s.s,  and  there  was  no  name  signed ; yet 
* ^new  full  well  its  significance.  Carefully  and  rev- 
ocently  I put  it  back,  replaced  (he  key  and  left  it  ns  I 

ad  found  it.  It  was  b<‘st  that  he  himself  should  nwi 
*t  alone. 

Having  learne<l  from  tin?  doctor  that  Tom  wouhl 
®^entually  get  well,  and  that  there  was  no  furlher  nml 

®y  nwistnnce,  I left  the  next  day.  This  strange  series 
whip****  *'od  completely  unnervisl  me,  and  it  was  a long 

• e before  I n'coven'd  from  (he  shock.  lOven  now 


. me  shudder 


me  shuddt'r  to  tlilut  nf  the  iiivstorioiiu  liiiiiixm* 


townnl  the  Imlg,.  gnte. 
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THE  SLAVE  CODE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BT  D.  O.  BRUM  MITT,  ’07. 


Olio  of  tlio  iiio.st  interostiiiK  foatiir(>s  of  nnte-lHjlluui 
life  wjiH  tlio  rolation.s  oxi.sting  liotwoon  the  slave  and  fh® 
white  [lopiilatioii  of  the  South.  It  was  uoci'ssarv  that 
sjieoial  laws  applicable'  alone  to  tlu*  no^jroes  should 
adopt(*d.  Tlu*  laws  of  North  (Carolina  pfovorninp  slave*® 
and  fre*o  pe*rsons  of  e-olor  will  Im^  founel  colleTtenl  in  Chap- 
ter 111  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  18:{7.  The  Re*vi«‘<^ 
Coele  of  1855.  contains  the  same  law  with  hut  slijlld 
chanpe^  in  Chapter  107.  There  we*re  also  ce*riain  pro- 
visions of  the?  Chapter  ein  Crime's  anel  Punishment® 
elistinctly  applicable  to  slaves.  Tlu're  is  one  point  i** 
re'^arel  to  free  ne*jrreM‘s  that  shemld  1m*  stnte*<l  just  here. 
Prieir  to  1835  these  iM*ople  were  nlleiwe*el  to  vote  in 
same*  manner  that  white  men  were*,  if  the*v  posse*s®<*<i 
require*el  eiualifloatieins.  In  that  .ve*ar  an  Ame*nelment 
was  maele  tei  the*  ('emstitution  eleprivinp  them  of 
privilege. 
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sheriff  to  seize  and  wdl  all  nesrocH  imported  after  that 
date,  the  proeet'ds  of  siieh  sale,  heins  foi  the  use  o te 
State.  Ii<‘sides  this  any  iH‘rson  who  should  hriu}'  any 
negro  from  a State  which  had  liberated  its  slaves  ^\as 
compelleel  to  enter  into  bond  of  ?1,000  to  remove  such 
negro  within  five  months  under  penalty  of  |o00  for  every 
nionth’s  delay. 

One  who  apprehended  it  runaway  slave  was  entitled 
hy  law  to  claim  a reward  of  I")  from  such  slave’s  master, 
if  in  same  cotinty;  $10,  if  found  in  another  county  than 
that  of  his  domicib*;  if  caittured  in  a swamp.  Knn 
n^ays  whost*  masters  could  not  be  found  within  twelve 
months  after  their  capture,  and  tiftm-  ludiig  advi^rtiscnl  in 
ihe  manner  prescriluHl  by  law  were  to  be  sold  by  thc! 
sheriff.  The  buyer  at  this  sale  was  given  a bill  of  sale 
for  the  negro,  tints  sectiring  the  absolute  ownershi]>  in 
him.  The  prociHMls  of  tlu*  stile  were  turiUMl  into  the 
county  treasury,  but  might.  aft(‘rwar<ls  lur  reclaimed  by 
the  rightful  owner  of  tlu*  slave.  If  a runaway  wotild  not 
»^turn  or  couhl  not  lu*  taken,  lu*  might  lu*  outlawed  and 
'‘ny  person  might  kill  him  in  the  effort  to  capture  him 
without  incurring  any  liability  therefor. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  rwlrictions  laid  uis>« 
fhe  slave  which  from  ti  consideration  of  the  luisition 
^hich  he  held  seem  to  be  thoroughly  justified: 

^ot  allowHl  us(*  of  gun,  swonl,  or  other  w(*apon  and 
person  might  disarm  a slave  fotind  with  such  weaiMUi 
•D  his  i)oss(*ssion  and  r<*c(*ive  therefor  same  reward  of- 
ert^  for  apprehension  of  runaway.  Not  allowinl  to  hin^ 
cir  time.  Not  allowed  to  go  at  large  as  fret*  tnen  or 
cep  hous<‘  as  fret*  p(*rsons. 

hor  the  prt»tt*ction  of  tlu*  slave  hims(*lf  lht^  law  made 


his 


owner  liable  for  his  stt*aiing,  if  it  appi*art*d  upon  the 
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trial  that  the  slave  had  not  been  properly  fed  and  clothed, 
hut  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  provision  had  very 
much  effect  in  practical  operation. 

The  followin}?  as  a verbatim  copy  of  section  31, 
vised  Co<le,  giving  certain  petty  offences  of  slaves: 

“It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  slave  to  be  insoleO* 
to  a free  white  pi^rson;  nor  to  utter  mischievous 
8landen)us  reports  al)out  any  fre<‘  white  person;  nor  t® 
wilfully  trespass  on  his  property  or  person;  nor  to  inter- 
marry or  cohabit  with  any  free  person  of  color;  nor 
any  male  slave  to  have  s<*xual  iniercourse,  or  indulge 
any  grossly  indecent  familiarities  with  a white  fennde* 
nor  to  prmluce  any  forged  free  pass  or  certificate  e 
friHKlom ; nor  to  go  from  off  the  plantation  or  seat  of  h*" 
when*  such  slave  may  be  appoint'd  to  live,  without  s' 
certificate  of  leave  in  writing  from  his  master  or  luaD* 
ger;  nor  to  raise  any  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep; 
to  teach,  or  attempt  to  t(‘nch,  any  other  slave  or 
negro  to  rend  or  write,  (h%?  use  of  figtires  excepted; 
to  s(*ll  any  spirituous  liquors  or  wine;  nor  to  play  at 
game  of  cnnls,  dice,  or  nine-pins ; nor  to  play  at  any 
of  chance,  hn7.nrd,  or  skill,  for  any  money,  liquor, 
any  kind  of  pn)[M*rty,  whether  the  same  be  staked  or  no^^ 
nor  to  s<*t  fire  to  any  woisls,  exc<*pt  in  such  manner  aa 
allowed  by  statute;  nor  to  pnuch  or  <*xhort  in  P"  ’ 
or  in  any  manner  ofilciate  as  a pn*ncher  or 
any  prayer  me<*ting,  or  other  association  for  j.. 

where  slaves  of  different  families  are*  cslle*cfed 
ne»r  to  traflle  with  another  slave,  by  buying  of  or  ^ 
te)  him,  any  articles  of  prope*rty,  fe>rbidden  •'*^**^ 
or  feerbidden,  exe-ept  by  written  j>erniission  to  l»e  **J^*^^ 

tnefllc  iMMwee'n  white  ncrseeiis  and  t" 


traflle*  with  any  either  pe*rse>n 


perseins  nne 
, bv  buying 


of  or 
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him,  any  article  of  property,  unless  such  other  person 
may  lawfully  sell  the  same  to  said  slave.”  All  such 
offences  were. cognizable  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
the  punishment  therefor  was  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the 
hare  back,  but  the  slave’s  master  might  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  magistrate. 

Any  conspiracy  of  slaves  to  rise  or  to  kill  was  made  a 
felony  and  made  punishable  with  death  or  transporta- 
tion. Any  slave  or  free  negro  who  might  join  an  insur- 
t^tion,  or  procure  or  persuade  others  to  do  so  wen*  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner.  In  the  trial  of  such  cases  a 
®^gro  might  testify',  hut  his  unsupported  testimony  was 

iusufScient  to  convict. 

ttape  or  the  attempt  to  commit  rape  ui)on  any  white 
yoman  was  punished  with  death.  This  law  was  passinl 
m 1823.  The  noce.ssity  for  a statute  covering  the  at- 
t^mpt  to  commit  rape,  together  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  cases  in  the  Reports  in  which  this  very  ques- 
jmn  arose  seems  to  negative  the  much  vaunted  idea,  that 
•8  only  since  the  negro  was  given  his  freedom  that 
has  committed  this  crime.  The  facts  justify  the 
**  atement  that  if  due  allowance  he  made  for  his  position 
^ subordination  to  the  white  man,  that  his  crimes  of 
18  character  in  proportion  to  the  population  were  as  fre- 
uent  then  as  they  now  are.  Tlie  negro’s  complete  sul>- 
t^c  ion  under  his  master,  in  a large  nu'asnre  k('i)t  those 
fun  i“epressed,  which  hav(‘  crojtpcHl  out  so  plenti- 

has  come  to  liim. 

The^^  ^*^*'*'  stealing  a slave  was  ])unished  with  death, 
aid^.  ^"***'^^*****''**  visitsl  upon  the  ])(‘rson  who 
'■evwl  to  escape  from  the  State,  or  who  con- 

fhem  ''^PTiS's  from  the  State  with  intent  to  sell 

• larriages  Iwtweim  whit(‘s  and  negroes  were  for- 
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liidden  and  any  i)or8on  who  should  teach  a slave  to  read 
or  write,  the  use  of  fimm^s  excepte<l,  was  guilty  of  ^ 
iuis<lenieanor  and  subj(H-t<*d  to  a fine  of  not  h*ss  than 
nor  more  than  |2()0,  or  imprisonment,  (.lenerally  si>eak' 
ing  any  white  i)er8on  who  might  trade  with  a slave 
guilty  of  a mi.sdemeanor,  the  sjile  to  a slave  of  any  g^i®’ 
sword,  dirk,  l)owie-knife,  iinisket,  or  fire-arm  of  any  de- 
scription dm'i'ving  8j)ecial  mention. 

The  law  in  regard  t4»  the  killing  of  a slave  seems  not 
to  have  be<*n  very  clear.  In  1774,  the  l<‘gislature  passed 
an  act  prescribing  a punishment  of  twelve  mouths 
prisonment  for  flu*  fii-st  ofTence  of  wilfully  and  m*^‘ 
cioiisly  killing  a slave,  and  d<*ath  for  the  se<-oiMl  otTcnce- 
This  law  was  <’hang<Hl  in  1791,  so  ns  to  make  the  ti*^* 
ofTence  of  “wilfully  and  maliciously  killing  a slave” 
der,  hut  the  n<'t  was  so  construiHl  by  the  court  in 
vs.  Piver,  2 Ilnywissl,  70;  and  State  vs.  Tacket,  1 Hn"*'**’ 
210  as  to  nuuler  the  law  inetTectual  in  ’nccompli'd*'®/ 
the  purpos<‘  for  which  it  was  intende<l.  Finally  in  I**  ’ 
an  act  was  imss<Hl  providing  that  “the  ofTence  of  k” 
a slave  shall  hen*after  Im»  denominatnl  and  coiisid* 
homicide,  and  shall  partake  of  the  same  degre<*  of 

when  accompaniiMl  with  the  like  circumstances, 

homicide  now  <hM*s  at  common  law.”  This  law  if 
<*nforc<Ml  should  have  iiffordisl  the  slav<*  ample  ]*n»t'** 
against  his  master  as  well  as  a strang<*r.  , - 

The  master  had  the  right,  which  was  ne<-essar. 
the  ndations  which  sultsistiNl  Indwism  them  to 
and  chastise  his  slave  in  a iiMsIerafe  mnnn«*r. 
ease  of  State  vs.  Will,  1 Dev.  and  H.,  121,  the  con^ 
ni«*d  that  the  master  had  the  right  to  kill  his  sla'‘« 
said  that  the  slave  had  the  right  to  defend  h^^^ 
against  the  unlawful  attempt  of  the  master  to 
In  this  case  the  negr*»  Will,  a slave  of  .Tames  P- 
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'‘ad  killed  his  overseer  iinder  smdi  oircuinstjinces  as 
‘vouUi  liave  rHluotHl  tlie  lioinioide  to  laanslatifihter,  and 
P“ssihly  have  freed  luin  alto{?»‘ther  if  liis  slayer  had  bwn 
a free  man.  The  slave  was  defended  by  llaitholoinew  F. 
^loore,  in  a 8pee<‘h  of  great  power  and  the  court  recog- 
nized  the  fact  tliat  the  negro  l»ad  feelings  and  passions 
as  others,  and  decidtsl  that,  “If  a slave,  in  defence  of  his 
"fo.  and  under  circumstances  strongly  calcnlatwl  to 
oxcite  his  passions  of  terror  and  resentment,  kills  his 
overseer,  the  liomicide  is,  by  sucli  circumstances,  miti- 
Kateil  to  manslaughter,”  It  intimated  that  the  same 
“onld  have  l)een  true  had  the  slave  kllbnl  his  master 
aader  similar  circumstances,  but  further  said  that  there 
^as  no  IrgnI  limitation  to  the  master’s  ]M)wer  of  punish- 
except  that  it  should  not  reach  the  life  of  his  of- 
‘'“ding  slave.  Hefore  this  it  had  been  decided  in  State 

Vs  \f 

• -oann,  that  the  master  was  not  indictable  for  a cruel 
^ad  unreasonable  battery  of  his  slave. 

the  trial  of  a slave  in  the  SuiMU’ior  Court  the  jury 
•■ind ^*  ^**'-  *'f  slave  owners.  The  presentment 

‘ndietment  was  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  trial 
"hite  men  and  tin*  neurm  was  entitled  tn  the  same 
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O VORTICELLAI 

RY  4.  D.  ivn. 

Infumiriun,  though  thou  be 
Found  ill  (Kind  or  brook  or  uee^ 
Even  in  thy  humlilc  place 
Thou  haat  b<*auty,  ^•ha^n  and  grace. 

Hmall  and  Himple,  aingle  cell, 
WondroiiH  fnahioned,  like  a bell, 
Thou  haat  neither  brain  nor  heart, 
Yet  iiunplete  by  Nature’^  art! 

Hear  I not  the  fainteat  chime 
Thou  doHt  ring  from  myatic  clime? 
Tinkle  not  acronH  the  mere 
Tuneful  iiofi'H  that  chami  my  ear? 

.Miialc  awiM*l  from  unknown  land, 
None  hut  fliiv  can  umleratand? 

I)*>  the  at  mi  na  of  w«*akeat  length 
Have  to  th«v  aonie  hidden  atn*ngth? 

While  there  awella  ««nch  dulcet  note 
I to  elfinnd  a«*«*m  to  float, 

Hwlftly  themv  I drift  away 
To  a«inie  |»eac«‘ful  p*»nd  or  bay. 

Aa  a apirit  now  I a4'e 
liimpid  |aa»l  aa  ai'*‘n  by  thee. 

Many  thinga  unknown  I apy, 

Forma  unaeen  by  human  eye. 


()  VORTICKUI^! 

’MidHt  th«>  ntninge  and  Kiiinll, 

Fairest  art  tluni  of  thorn  all. 

Thou,  who'rt  sprung  from  deathless  race, 
Boeniest  king  in  simple  grace. 

Yet  with  all  thy  native  charm, 

Free  from  care  and  death’s  alarm. 

Better  far  a soul  to  Ixs 
Blissful  through  eternity! 
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Then  there  was  a silence,  which  proved  that  publi** 
(tpinion  was  not  with  the  Court’s  decision.  But  it  was 
too  late  now.  The  Judge  fixed  the  penalty  that  “John 
Lindsey  would  either  rais(?  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol* 
lars  or  serve  a term  of  two  years  in  the  peuitentiarj'- 
And  besides  that,  he  could  never  hold  any  kind  of  public 
office  again. 

The  existing  gi-ief  and  agony  was  expres.sed  on  his  wan 
face.  No  more  could  h(‘  sit  in  the  Senate  Chaml)er. 
more  could  he  hold  any  kind  of  public  office.  Now  his 


fate  was  sealed,  because  the  most  precious  thing^ — 
name, — which  had  b(H*n  preserved  so  w(*ll  by  his  Inn.U 
line  of  forefathers,  had  been  scandalized.  His  lif«* 
now  ns  useless  as  a ship  ploughing  the  mighty  ocean 
without,  a pilot. 

Although  the  sum  was  not  so  great,  it  was  strainin? 
on  the  yoiing  man  who  had  just  launched  out  into 
He  had  been  going  against  the  tide  for  so  long.  His 
had  just  (*ntere<l  the  stream  of  succj'ss  when  all  of  ^ 
sudden  it  was  hurled  against  a mighty  precipice  an 
dashed  to  pieces.  He  chose  the  money  payment,  bo^ 
ever,  rather  than  to  st‘rve  his  tw’o  years  in  the  penitcO 
tiary,  even  if  he  w’ere  forced  to  sell  his  handsome  *^''**  . 
ing,  and  move  to  the  country,  for  this  was  what  he 
now — to  seclude  hims(‘lf  in  somf*  quiet  pla<’e  where 
could  live  his  life  out  trying  to  forget  his  parents,  ^h 
like  himself,  w’ere  spending  their  old  age  in  .sorrow. 

The  Lindseys  had  been  living  in  the  country  for 
two  years.  He  was  earning  a living  for  his  famiiJ  ^ 
writing  articles  for  inngazin(*s  under  an  nssumed 
blit  was  liecoming  more  downcast  everv’  day.  j^.|g 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  make  him  enjoy  li^c, 
she  suppressed  her  grief.  All  of  this  was  not  sutfci 
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'o  make  the  Senator  forfiet  liis  wrong.  And  at  last  he 

found  one  morning — dead  in  bed. 

* • * * * * 

Since  her  husband’s  sudden  death  Mrs.  Lindsey  had 
■triven  hard  to  carry  out  her  husband’s  last  wish  to 
•end  Prank  to  college.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
■he  felt  that  her  life  had  not  IxHjn  spent  merely  for  noth- 
She  was  content  to  live  with  Prank,  who  was  now' 
Practicing  law  in  the  little  toAvn  of  Berkley,  and  w'as 
Waiting  for  death  to  take  her  to  the  arms  of  her  husband. 

One  day  the  headlines  of  the  Berkley  Gazette  an- 
nounced the  Return  of  iMr.  William  Seawell  from  Europe, 
^here  he  had  been  living  for  the  last  few'  years.  Of 
oourse  Prank  thought  nothing  of  this,  but  his  mother 
^membercKl  well  that  this  man  had  been  her  husband’s 
osest  friend.  She  w’ished  Prank  to  form  his  acquaint- 
ance at  once,  but  the  very  next  day  he  received  a note 
ni  him,  requesting  permission  to  call  at  once. 

^ e was  a tall,  thin  man  with  a sharp  eye.  Ilis  hair 
fon  although  he  did  not  seem  to  be  over 

y-five.  His  look  was  very  piercing,  ns  if  he  were 
^_raid  of  being  watched.  As  he  entere<l  Prank’s  office, 
uiu  h^^^  ^came  snow  white,  ns  he  exclainuni:  “How' 
^a.s  father”!  After  an  intn)duction,  w'hich 

**'^ormal,  the  old  man  said : 

^liev  Hurpris('d,  but  T hope  you  w'ill 

they  words,  which  T declare  are  true.  I know’ 

belipv^*  '’^ni  hard  to  believe,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake 
*''Ve  me. 

‘<Yo 

your  fath*^'^*'^  l>eli(>ve  me  if  T w'ere  to  tell  you  that 
that  I . friend,  and  at  the  same  time, 

yea,  even*^\^^^  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  the  Senate, 
t e cause  of  his  death.  I wonder  now’  how  I 
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ever  did  such  a thing,  and  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
I could  have  forged  the  name  of  my  best  friend  on  th® 
note,  while  I was  the  embezzler,  and  he  suffered  the  dis* 

gJ'^ce.  j 

“We  were  play-fellows  and  even  college  chums,  d 
because  his  success  was  better  than  mine  I was  filled  ^ 
jealousy  and  took  revenge  this  way.  And  it  has  j 
bitter  revenge.  I left  here  soon  after  this  occurred  a ^ 
went  to  Europe,  thinking  I could  forget  it,  but  the  f«^^ 
ther  I went  the  more  I thought  of  the  deed.  I 
of  the  time  when  we  were  Imys  together,  and  fished  ^ 
the  old  pond.  And  I thought  of  the  little  wife  wboO^^ 
had  robluHl  of  her  husband,  and  whose  life  I had 
miserable.  I then  realized  the  misery  one  has  when 
stops  one’s  career  because  he  has  none  himself.” 

Then,  after  a failure  for  words,  the  man,  to 
what  he  had  said  was  true,  pulled  a pistol  from  bis 
and  giving  one  loud  cry,  passed  into  the  world  nnkno 
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HENRY  TIMROD 

By  RUFUB  I'KABSON,  '07. 

Henry  Timrod,  the  gentle,  refined,  lovable,  and  hope- 
ful poet  of  the  South,  was  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  De- 
cember 8,  1829,  Heredity  and  environment  united  to 
*iiake  him  one  of  the  South’s  sweetest  singers.  His  father, 
^aptain  William  Henry  Timrod,  himself  published,  early 
ia  the  century,  a volume  of  no  mean  poetry.  However, 
^^e  feminine  gentleness  of  our  poet’s  temperament, 
^hieh  was  the  key  to  his  social  character,  was  traceable 
to  his  mother,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Prince,  of  Charles- 
ton. Her  love  for  the  country,  with  its  woods,  and 
fields,  and  flowers,  and  “all  the  mystery  and  gladness  of 
aature,”  was  transmitted  to  her  son. 

Environment  served  to  fan  the  poetic  instinct  into 
flame.  The  trembling  expanse  of  old  ocean;  his  South- 
end with  her  fields  clotlunl  in  limitless  stretches  of  the 
snowy  fabric,  or  fragrant  with  flowers,  kissed  by  breezes 
com  tropic  seas;  the  maiden  blushing  with  young  love; 
^^ded  love  with  its  joys  and  bereavements;  nature 
the^  varying  seasons — all  these  flnnl  his  soul  with 
^ passion  of  poesy  so  diKip,  so  true,  and  so  hopeful,  that 
jT^n  the  dark  days  of  the  sixties,  during  which  it  was 

the  d ^ ‘'”*’*“* 

and  followed  the  war  he  was  hoi>eful, 

fie’  Spring  as  the  true  Ueconslructionist.  Said 

auns  ^ ^ ficings  us  balmy  airs  and  g(*ntle  dews,  golden 

prese^^'f  " ork  in  which  yoti  n(‘e<l  1m*  at 

your  n j^*'*'*'*^*’’'*^^  > avail  yourselves  of  them  fo  reclothe 
0 ’efl  country  .and  f(>ed  your  ituiutverished  people, 
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and  you  will  find  that,  in  the  discharge  of  that  task,  yo*^ 
have  taken  the  course  which  will  most  certainly 
most  peacefully  conduct  you  to  the  position  which  yo’i 
desire.” 

Like  many  another  poet,  Timrod  was  not  burdened 
with  this  world’s  goods.  After  having  finished  his  pr®" 
paratory  education  he  entered  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, hut  sickness  and  lack  of  means  compelled  him 
leave  before  graduating.  Realizing  that  he  would 
unable  to  complete  his  course  at  the  University  he 
gan  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  dropped  it.  ‘‘His  callio^ 
was  to  literature,  and  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  aoJ 
thing  else.” 

When  the  war  began  he  entered  the  ranks  as  a voluD 
te(T  and  was  stationed  in  and  near  Charleston  during 
the  first  years  of  the  conflict.  Becoming  too  weak 
the  field,  he  was  compel hnl,  under  me<iical  direction, 
retire  from  the  ranks.  lie  made  a last  effort  to  serve 
cause  he  loved,  as  a war  correspondent  for  the  Charl<’^^ 
ton  Mercury.  “In  this  capacity  he  joined  the  Army 
the  West  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.”  But  the  scenes  o 
the  battlefield  were  too  much  for  his  sensitive 
Bo  he  came  back  home  dispirited  and  penniless,  and  ^ 
compelled  to  receive  the  succor  of  generous  frien  a 
In  1864  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  South  CaroU^*'^ 
Here  he  wrote  stirring  editorials  in  that  critical  timr 

flust  at  this  time  there  came  a comparative  c ^ 
hostilities.  And  since  he  was  earning  a fair 
editor,  he  married  the  woman  he  loved.  Miss  Kate  ^ 
win,  “Katie  the  fair  Saxon,”  of  his  delightful 
darling  boy  came  to  bless  their  home,  and  the  po^  » 
hopeful,  had  bright  anticipations  of  the  future. 
alas!  his  happint'ss  was  short-lived.  In  him 
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fieti  the  words,  “Misfortuues  come  not  single  spies,  but 
^’bole  batallions.”  Sbennuu,  on  his  march  to  the  sea, 
entered  Columbia  where  Timrod  was  then  living,  and 
left  the  city  almost  in  ruins,  thus  depriving  the  poet  of 
Ills  means  of  supporting  his  family.  Swift  on  the  heels 
this  misfortune  followinl  the  death  of  his  child.  The 
that  had  broken  his  plans  and  wrecked  his  health, 
liad  made  literature  for  a time  “a  beggar’s  vocation”  in 
the  South,  thus  leaving  him  small  chance  of  making  a 
for  himself  and  wife.  He  hore  up  bravely  under 
these  misfortunes,  but  consumption  was  sapping  his  life. 
September,  18()7,  he  had  several  severe  hemorrhages; 
on  October  7 following,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
he  cemetery  of  Trinity  Church,  Columbia.  His  life- 

friend,  Paul  Hamilton  Havne,  writing  in  1873,  said 
him : 

There,  in  the  ruined  capital  of  his  native  State, 


whence 


scholarship,  culture,  and  social  purity  have 


to  give  placet  to  the  orgies  of  semi-barba- 


banished  

ors-  political  trickery  of  adventurers  and  trait- 

ren'  amid  the  vulgar  turmoil  of  factions, 

this  t^’oest  and  sweetest  singers 

''Mth  has  given  to  the  world.” 
ti*ont  ‘^teem  for  his  courage  in  marching  to  the 

youn^  "^twithstanding  the  fact  that  he  died  so 
*Pond'  soldier,  neither  as  a war  corre- 

>^thei^**  "’’’’’hi  will  remember  Timrod,  but 

^‘Shty  si  ^ He  has  left  us  some  seventy-live  or 

^’hilp  y sonnets  of  true  poetic  quality. 

school  he  wrote  several  love  rhymes  to  real 
*‘The  Vis””**^  "•’‘Is.  Hut  his  first  genuine  poem  was 
•Contains  I'oesy,”  which  is  his  longest  work.  It 

••nie  lofty  passage's,  rich  with  the  beauty  and 
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freshuess  of  nature.  “It  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
mi.s.sion  and  philosophy  of  poetry,  and  has  all  the  pron*' 
ise  of  later  power  and  perfection.” 

“The  Lily  Confidante”  is  delicate  and  fanciful,  “rich 
with  the  fragrance  of  fiowers.”  Yet,  as  Mrs.  Lloyd 
said,  “it  is  a simple  yet  sacred  melody,  hallowing  puritj 
of  pa.ssion.” 

While  stationed  in  and  around  Charleston  as  a volu®' 
teer  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  penned  several  beauti'® 
and  impelling  martial  poems  and  war  lyrics.  It 
been  said  of  “Carolina”  and  “A  Call  to  Arms”  that,  be- 
yond their  local  meaning,  there  is  nothing  finer  in  all  the 
martial  strains  of  the  lyric.  What  could  make  a strong®^ 
appeal  to  Southern  manhood  than  the  following  1*®^ 
taken  from  “Call  to  Arms”  : 


“Docs  any  falter?  let  him  turn 
To  some  brave  maiden’s  eyes, 

And  catch  the  holy  fires  that  burn 
In  those  sublunar  skies. 

Oh!  could  you  like  your  women  feel, 
And  in  their  spirit  march, 

A day  might  see  your  lines  of  steel 
Beneath  the  vietor’s  arch.” 


“Kthnogenesis,”  or  “the  birth  of  the  nation,  ^ 
of  his  greatest  poems.  If  it  is  true  that  poetry 
about  a lost  cause,  tliis  poem  is  likely  destined  to 
live  any  of  his  other  work.s.  For  “it  is  propheey 
with  the  hojK*  and  aspiration  of  the  short-lived  na 
the  South.”  In  it  he  likens  tlu*  Culf  with  its  tenip® 
8tn*am  to  the  new-horn  republic: 


" But  the  type  - 

Whereby  wc  shall  be  known  in  every  land 
Is  that  vast  gulf  that  lips  our  Southern  strand, 
And  through  the  cold  untcmpcrivl  ocean  pours 
Its  genial  streams,  that  far  off  Arctic  shores 
May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softcnc*!  hreere 
Strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer 
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His  last  productiou  was  tbe  Ode  written  for  Memorial 
Hay,  April,  1867,  of  the  Confcnierate  graves  of  Charles- 
Some  one  has  well  said,  “He  had  sung  in  lofty 
strains  each  phase  of  the  struggle,  its  hope,  its  courage, 
its  fear,  its  despair;  he  now  sings  his  latest  song,  a 
breath  of  flowers  upon  the  unmarked  graves  of  the 
Southern  dead,  and  hallows  these  sacred  mounds  to  his 
P^ple  in  the  words”  : ' 


“ There  is  no  holier  spot  of  ground 
Than  where  defeated  valor  lies 
By  mourning  beauty  crowned.” 

These  are  some  of  his  flnest  productions.  But  in  all 
poems  and  sonnets  a higlt  poetic  level  is  maintained. 
His  poetry  is  characterized,  first  of  all,  by  its  moral 
purity.  There  are  no  tiresome  morals  tacked  on  at  the 
as  if  the  poetry  had  not  suflicient  moral  quality  to 
^uke  itself  felt  without  calling  attention  to  it.  But 
«n  ^ '“Sli  moral  tone  pervades  all,  as  it  did  the  man. 

0 moved  always  on  the  highest  planes  of  thought,  and 
^ 'UR)  and  purpose.” 

A second  characteristic  of  his  poetry  is  the  delicate 
e^t^f  Bielancholy,  which  Poe  lield  to  be  the  high- 

Hyro^'*^  poetry.  Says  an  eminent  critic,  “It  has  no 
trahl^*^  ^Hterness,  no  selfish  morbidness,  no  impene- 
® gloom.”  Rut  in  his  own  words  it  is: 


® a owy  land,  where  joy  and  sorrow  kiss, 
still  to  each  corrective  and  relief, 

*>■6  dim  delights  are  brighteneil  into  bliss, 
"d  nothing  wholly  perishes  but  Grief. 


g , . — no  more  than  spirit  dies; 

A ***  ^ ®i>ange  like  death  is  elothed  with  wings; 
lous  angel,  with  entranced  eyes, 

‘‘'"K  to  far-ofT  celestial  things.” 
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Uis  descriptions  are  good.  When  he  describes  a thinf 
you  see  it.  Here  is  his  description  of  twilight  taken 
from  one  of  the  love-poems ; 

“ I see  a star  betwixt  the  trees ; 

Across  yon  darkening  field  of  cane, 

Comes  slow  and  soft  the  evening  breeze. 

My  curtain-folds  are  faintly  stirred ; 

And  moving  lightly  in  her  rest, 

I hear  the  chirrup  of  a bird.” 

Broad  culture  also  characterizes  his  poetry. 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  g 

University  course,  he  read  widely  at  home  and 
familiar  with  the  classic  writers  as  well  as  those 
have  written  in  his  own  tongue.  Uis  allusions 
Shakespeare’s  plays  are  of  such  a nature  as  to 
us  in  concluding  that  he  was  well  versed  in  ^ 

that  writer.  He  was  also  an  ardent  admirer  of  » 
worth ; and  the  inllmmce  of  the  latter  poet  is  seen 
poetry.  However,  Timnal  did  not  imitate  Wordsvi 
nor  any  other  poet.  He  was  original.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  above-namcHi  characteristics, 
bis  fervid  simplicity,  his  delicate  imaginative  ’ jjjj 

his  naturalness  of  expression.  In  many  of  the  P^ 
art  is  well  nigh  perfect.  All  these  qualities 
a i>oet  of  Hire  and  enduring  merit.  In  all  P^jj^p^d’* 
Hayne  was  right  when  he  said  that  much  of  ‘ 
poetry  is  dc'stiiKHl  to  outlive  the  political  viUUity 
native  State.  Th(‘re  is  a universality  of  feeling  te 
of  these  poems  that  mak(*s  them  popular 
Yet,  strictly  sisMiking,  he  was  the  poet  of  the  o 
fellow-student  has  rightly  wild  that  although  i 
land  recognizeil  him  not,  he  sang  of  the  beau  } 
fields,  her  flowers,  her  Rtn'ains,  and  her  women-  ^ 

Here  then  is  a p(M‘t  wonhy  of  a place  in  e>e  , 
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circle.  And  yet  the  world  has  never  given  him  the  re- 
cognition that  he  deserves.  Even  in  his  native  South 
iiis  name  is  practically  unknown  save  to  students  of  lit- 
erature and  the  advanced  classes  in  our  colleges  and 
'^Diversities.  .iVs  we  have  seen,  this  is  due  to  no  fault  in 
^is  poetry.  For  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  which  i» 
'icepest  and  best  in  life— and  especially  the  life  of  the 
®^«th.  So  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  this 
^Dck  of  publicity. 

In  1860  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  published  the 


'^rlit'st  edition  of  his  works.  This  was  a small  volume 
Containing  the  poems  written  prior  to  that  time.  But, 
il  fell  on  the  great  world  of  letters  almost  unheeded, 
"i'nt  out  by  the  war  cloud  that  soon  broke  upon  the  land, 
^’'^eloping  all  in  darkness.” 

The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 

E.  J.  Hale  & Son,  New  York,  1873.  A second  edition 

^ E'is  volume  followwl  in  1874.  In  1884  an  illustrate<i 

^ 'tion  of  “Katie”  was  published  by  the  same  house. 

^ 'c  lat4\st  tMlition  was  ptiblished  by  Houghton,  Miffin  & 

^ % New  York,  1891).  You  will  'observe  that  all  these  edi- 

flT^  pttbliahed  in  the  North  and  placwi  largely  be- 

^’nrthern  public.  With  the  exception  of  Hayne’s 

a praphio  account  of  Timrocra  life  for 

of  1S73,  the  only  step  that  has  ever  been 

till*  l)eople  of  the  South  to  get  the  po(>t  befon 

"c  World 


pjjj.  ^ns  the  j)roj(‘<*t  forimnl  by  some  of  the  most 

aj,  South  (Carolina,  late  in  1862,  to  publish 

inert  e<litlon  of  his  works  in  liondon.  “But  the 

"nd  np-”*^  1*“^  conflict”  absorbed  every  public 

Were  % ‘‘"orgy  for  tlu*  time  Ixung,  so  that  his  hope* 
We  common  grave  of  war.”  Since  the 

^ nve  been  occupied  with  rebuilding  and  modify* 
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ing  a civilization  that  was  all  but  destroyed  by  civil  ^ 
strife.  We  have  been  forced  to  neglect  our  literature.  1 
Even  the  text-books  of  our  public  schools  have  been  filled 
with  selections  from  the  North,  while  our  own  writer^ 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is  now  big 
time  for  the  South  to  awake  to  a sense  of  her  own  great- 
ness, and  honor  those  who  have  honored  her.  And 
lieve  the  time  will  yet  come  when  the  name  of  Timrod 
will  be  a household  word  among  the  people  he  loved  an 
served  so  well. 
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AN  INTERRUPTION 

BY  C.  M.  OLIVER,  ’10. 


'The  moon  was  just  eniorgiug  from  a.  bank  of  silvery- 
'iuoil  clouds  and  the  warm  breeze,  coming  up  the  llud- 
Was  just  the  kind  that  inspires  the  shy  lover  to  “pop 
question,”  when  Charles  Randolph,  the  handsomest 
Vv  at  the  academy  and  best  athlete,  rang  the  door-hell 
the  .Major’s  house. 

close  observer  might  have  noticed  just  a little  hesi- 
and  nervousness  on  the  part  of  Charles,  as  he 
ppes.st‘d  the  button  on  the  door.  This  might  have 
^ due  to  the  excessive  (*xercise  that  he  had  t<ikon  that 


fro 


gening,  or  it  might  have  hi’cn  due  to  the  fact  that  Miss 
Eee,  the  Major’s  ni(‘ce,  was  going  to  h'ave  for 
'Jt'ope,  on  the  <*arly  morning  train,  and  this  would  he 
‘•'■cuing  with  her. 

evening,  Mr.  Randolph,’’  called  a merry  voice 
ml”'  “I  Jnu  so  sorry  that  I kept  you  wait- 

I Was  playing  nurse  at  the  time  the  hcOl  rang,  so 
c^d  not,  get  down  jiromptly.” 

I uoticiHl  that  you  were  very  late.  Miss  Ivce. 

^ ‘‘f'  drinking  in  this  magnificent  scene:  did  you  ever 
^CRHh**”^  **cautiful  night?  Come  out  and  let’s  view  it 


uvprl  the  end  of  the  long  veranda,  which 

as  the  • *'‘'"'''''tic  Hudson  river  and  valley,  and 

^®<tian^  ''^"****  together — he,  fall,  straight  ns  an 

^culd  1^*!'^  P*’nport ioiKHl  as  a Wi'st  Point  cadet 

fifnirp  'nedium  height,  with  a full,  round 

brigiit  "'bich  was  ch'arly  visible  in  the 

cn  igiit^  ,„„on  inttHi  h;iv(‘ adminnl  them  and 
4 
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whispered  to  the  stars  what  a handsome  couple  they 

This  was  nice  and  pleasant,  but  time  was  too 
for  Randolph  to  spend  in  gazing  at  the  hills,  for  ap»^ 
would  sound  in  a little  while,  and  that  meant  that  ^ 
must  fall  from  heaven  and  land  in  barracks  wit  i 
very  short  time,  and  what  a fall  that  meant  to  him. 

“So  you  are  going  to  leave  us  in  the  morning,  are  , 
Miss  I^?  Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  yo^u  ^ 
iMi  missed,  and  how  lonesome  some  people  will  be. 

Way  off  somew  here,  the  lonely  notes  of  a bugle  ® , 

sounded  “Taps,”  and  soon  died  away.  It  .^g 

dolph  that  these  notes  were  familiar,  but  upon  is 
again,  and  hearing  nothing  save  the  exhaust  of  a ni 
boat  far  out  on  the  river,  he  concludtHl  that  it 
imagination  and  that  he  had  a half  hour  on 

heaven.  . * a nuit® 

“Listen,  Alice,  and  I will  tell  you  a story  that  is  ^i^ 

real,  so  real  indeed  that,  to  an  uninterested  listen 
might  stH'in  to  luive  been  taken  from  life.  ^ poinb 
“Once  there  was  a poor,  young  cadet  at  jjjjrd 

whos«‘  whole  time  and  energy  was  given  over  o 
study.  He  was  unhappy,  for,  although  he  was 
his  books,  yet  something  appi'ared  to  Ik*  lacking 
life.  ‘1  can’t  understand  it,’  the  boy  would  sigi. 
is  a something,  I don’t  know  what,  that  my  sou 
and  1 am  unahle  to  satisfy  it.’  ” „ on 

“Finally,  the  face  of  the  most  lieautiful  « 
earth  was  s(H*n  one  <lay  in  the  village,  by  ^ ***,i;iog*^ 
instantly  Ik*  felt  that  that  which  he  had  b<‘<*n  se< 
found.  He  lov(*d  her,  and  so  deeply  did  H* 

until  it  uniotiiil<*<l  to  adoration,— almost  re  g j,;, 

sought  an  intriMluction,  and  found  that  the  o 


An  Inteurl'I’tion 


SOI 


l“ve  was  as  beautiful  in  cluiractcr  and  disposition  as  she 
"as  beautiful  in  face  and  tijjjure,  and  now  he  found  that 
whole  ambition  was,  to” — 

^he  gate  clicked  and  down  the  walk  came  the  tall  fig- 
of  ilajor  Stone,  Superintendent  of  the  Academy. 

Uun  for  it  to  the  parlor,”  gasped  the  girl,  as  she 
*|>aggie<i  to  frw;  herself  from  a pair  of  muscular  arms 
*at  tenderly  encircled  her. 

‘"is  a tla.sh  the  situation  dawned  upon  Kandolph. 
sotinded  .some  time  ago  and  the  Major  was 
Wo''b'''*^"  f***^”'  his  ofli(;e.  To  be  caught  meant  post- 
’/'S  for  a week  with  all  privileges  forbidden. 
Par/***^**'^  ‘’f  fhis  he  swiftly  followtsl  the  girl  into  the 
,,  I’*’’  behind  the  piano,  just  as  the  Major  came 

steps.  The  girl  dro])ped  breathlwsly  into  a chair, 
»<>t  bt'cn  seen. 

“Sir^’t*  the  voict*  of  the  old  soldier. 

Morri**’  *’'**^'  ’*  seared  little  girl  from  the  depths  of  a 
chair. 

"f  ni^ht’”  doing  up  this  time 

**!• 

^'»icle”' i'**  *'**'  parlor  and  I am  not  doing  anything, 
The  M '"’“'‘‘‘‘"♦•.V  s^iid. 

l>ookc^^?  *’'*^*’’  !>pj>iust  the  wall,  then 

'"'■'b-h  ho”*^-  /'**'*  nmehed  the  door.  Striking  a 

''glitpfl  it  m*'  deliberately  over  to  the  gas  jet  and 
'"’hat'd  T**  ^*.'*'**'^^  ni(‘ce,  he  angrily  said: 

"■'111  you’”*'*^  f''>»duct  mean,  and  who  was  that  boy 
The  gip]^  I . 

.'et  scarinr  r ladraying  her  lover, 
’’"ele  51  faisoi.r.  V**  "lore  by  the  thought  of  telling  her 

face  of  (|„1  bhuio  riiarles  pe<‘ped  out  and,  seeing 
k"*  li(‘  lovisl,  pale  with  fear,  without  a 
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moment’s  hesitation  he  stepped  out,  and  looking  the 
angry  old  man  scpiarely  in  the  face,  saluted. 

“Explain  your  conduct,  sir,”  the  Major  sharply  said- 

Kandolph,  with  a firm,  clear  voice,  replied:  “I  have 
nothing  to  say,  sii‘,  except  that  I’ve  broken  regulations, 
and  am  willing  to  take  the  consequences.” 

“Report  at  headquarters  early  to-morrow  morning, 
said  the  trouhlesome  uncle.” 

The  cadet  walked  over  to  the  piano  and  pickcnl  up  hi** 
cap,  but  in  doing  so  he  turncnl  his  head  and  met  the 
glance  of  his  little  sweetheart,  smiling  through  tears, 
but  the  “old  man”  was  sharper  than  they  thought  he 
and  saw  the  light  of  love  that  was  fairly  beaming  in  both 
pairs  of  eyes. 

“One  minute,  Mr.  Randol])h,  IxTore  you  go;  what  ^'■e*’‘ 
you  doing  on  the  porch  when  I came  up?  Were  you  tell' 
ing  Alice  good-bye?” 

“No,  sir,”  blurted  the  boy  in  confusion. 

“What  were  3'ou  doing,  then?”  gleefully  nsk(*d  the  <d‘ 
man.  „ 

“I  was — er — that  is — I was  going  to — to — pro — po**<’* 
Ntuttenxl  the  youth. 

“And  you,  my  j)r(*tty  one,  what  were  you  doing? 
the  nncb*  with  a grin? 

“1  was,  er,  I mean  I was  going  to  accept,”  blushc<l 
girl. 
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LONGFELLOW  AND  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY  A.  L.  iXETCIIER,  ’07. 

This  twentiotli  c(*ntui‘.v,  tlu;  in  wliicli  we  live  and 
HTove  and  have  our  heinjj;,  lias  been  well  characterized  as 
strenuous.  It  is  an  aj^e  in  which  it  is  well  to  heed  our 
poet’s  exhortation,  “Lc't  us  then  be  up  and  doing,”  if  we 
"ould  not  b(‘  left  behind  in  the  race.  The  trite  sjiying, 
life  is  a struggle,”  was  nev'cr  more  true  than  it  is  to-day, 
life  in  all  its  vari(“d  phas(‘s  is  subject  to  terrific  jires- 
sure.  Every  nerve  of  our  vast,  far-reaching  civilization 
at  its  highest  tmision.  Never  in  our  history  was  there 
le.ss  of  leisun*,  or  less  of  what  good  old  Boston  would  call 

vulture. 

A nation’s  literature  is  but  the  (‘xpression  of  its  spirit, 
tile  index  to  its  great,  jiulsing  Iif(‘-story.  Neces.sarily, 
•^'•r  literature  throbs  with  the  resistless  energy  of  our 
l^tless  lifo.  Eaugli  at  it,  and  mock  it  if  you  will. 
^'fant(*<l  that  much  of  it  is  temjMirary  and  trivial, — yet  it 
as  Its  plae(.  in  the  living  present.  It  is  as  the  short- 
"ed  verdure  that  b(‘auti(l(>s  the  spring-time.  “In  the 
_^^rning  it  tlourisheth  and  growetli  up;  in  the  evening  it 
its^''^  *^*'"  *'  withereth.”  Who  knows  but  that  from 
to  mold  may  sjiring  a litx'rature  that  will  put 

j ’‘*aie  the  sublimest  creations  of  the  jiast? 

Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  and  the  critics  of 
mere  "auld  have  classed  tin*  jioetry  of  Ki])ling  as 
aut  aad  would  have  laughed  such  productions 

literat/***.?^'  Kipling  is  one  of  the  “gisls  of 

it  " ‘*ak  and  incons(>(]uent  ial  as  is  our  ])oetry, 

fiitur'*^  atrong,  virile  note,. that  iiromises  much  for 
^'^m  tl  *'  *'**^‘'wis(>  oiir  fiction  is  of  a stamii  diffenmt 

at  which  engaged  the  great  Ilawtlionu*.  It  is 
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low  iMicaine  a household  poet,  who  has  not  at  some  i ^ 
in  his  life,  helieveil  with  all  the  fervor  of  youth, 
Longfellow  was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  Uvt  • 
have  all  been  tluTe,  and  unless  we  can  place  ourse  ^ 
the  old  delicious  frame  of  mind  in  which  ^^e 
the  fii-st  time,  the  “Songs  of  Hiawatha,”  the  ^ 
Hlacksmith,”  and  the  “Hide  of  Paul  Revere,’  — « ^ 

much  of  Longfellow’s  beauty  and  sw(H*tn(!8S. 
givers  one  a sort,  of  chill  to  read  o^er  the  old  ^ 

once  fired  the  blood,  to  find  them  so  trite,  so  did 
utterly  commonplace.  It  is  like  revisiting  tie 
of  childhood  to  find  the  lofty  mountains,  vas 
and  turbulent  stn^ams,  that  once  awnl  our 
hearts,  reduciHl  to  prosaic  hills,  forlorn  -jerih^ 

land,  and  mmldy  hriMiks.  We  find  ^ .g 

where  all  the  beauty,  sw(H*tness,  and  sentiment  ‘ (o 

It  has  come  to  Im*  a fashionable  liteniry  p^^ist 

take  a (ling  at  I/mgfellow ; and,  truly,  it  is 
the  temptation  to  stigmnti7.«*  him  as  . jjfele^^ 

It  is  sadiv  true  that  liongfello^  ^ 


and  common.  It  is  sadly  true  that  of 

colorless,  and  cpmmon — I'xcept  for  a few 
beautiful  and  refn-shing.  Kverj-thmg  jj,eir 

popular  in  his  day,  Is'causi*  our  issiple  wen 
literary  infancy.  We.  LH..-eouId  we  n*tum 


liei> 


We.  tiMi, 

cat  realm  oi  nmuhoiMl,  and  f(*<*l  with  ‘ .„pjhipl’^ 

and  vigor, — would  join  hands  with  tliosi*  , j,ini  ^ 

at  his  shrine  in  other  days.  They  wors  gxi****’”'^ 
enusi*  he  toucheil  with  Ismuty  their  J”"'  j,,. 

They  loved  him  and  undiTslisKl  him,  p,.ver 

the  dead-level  of  th(*ir  (weryday  J ,,„ve  cha''?-’^ 

alsive  it.  Hut  times  have  changni  am  (piicb  a 

True,  then'  are  Uni's  in  liongfellow  ’ . go  loa? 

siMinslve  chord  in  the  most  callous  o 
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time  lasts.  There  ar(^  passa}j;cs  of  haunting  beavity — 
that  soothe  like  a benediction,  lines  that  charm 
and  comfort.  They  have  a personal  touch  that  goes 
’’‘raight  to  the  heart. 

“ And  thou,  too,  wliosoeVr  thou  art. 

That  rcadeat  this  hriof  psnltii 
As  one  by  one  thy  liopos  depart 
Re  re.solute  and  calm. 

Oh  fear  not  in  a world  like  this 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long — 

Know  how  sublime  a thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.” 

his  'TTymn  to  tlie  Night”  is  found  this  thought: 

“O  holy  Night!  from  thee  I learn  to  bear, 

^Vhat  man  has  borne  Iwfore! 

Yhou  layest  thy  Angers  on  the  lips  of  Care 
And  they  eomplain  no  more.” 

the*!  **^''‘'hiren’s  llotir”  Longftdlow  gets  very  close  to 
*narts  of  th(‘  \vhoh‘  world.  Nothing  more  charming 

ever  been  written: 

I hear  in  the  chnml)er  al)Ove  mo 
Tt'o  patter  of  little  feet, 

The  snun<l  of  a door  that  is  opened 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

•••••• 

niMh  from  tho  RUirwny 
A sudden  raid  from  the  hall 
y three  doors  left  unguarde<l 
^ They  enter  tny  castle  wall." 

Amoricair'.'*'***  «liort  poems  appeal  to  present-day 

PRn  of  t!!,l ' 'vofully  few.  In  the  greater 

^cholarlv  '**  sonnets,  thert*  is  no  melody. 

"’''vhanieal  skill,  a wide  vocahu- 

enml)'"*!!*^'*-”  lucking,  lie  has  not  the 

'Rn  with  th(‘  musical  swing  that  Tennyson 
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puts  in  his  lyrics,  lie  lacks  the  imagination  of 
He  lacks  the  rugged  beauty  of  llyron.  Only  !g 
“Mad  River”  does  he  catch  a touch  of  Tennyson. 
poem  has  a remarkable  resemblance  to  Tennysoo 
“Brook.”  The  addition  of  an  extra  line  to  his  ^*‘'*”*^ 
spoils  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  but  ssives  it  from  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  more  musical  and  heaid* 
poem.  But  nowhere  do  we  find  a trace  of  Poe’s  fantas 
imagination,  nor  is  there  one  trace  of  the  Byronic. 

Twentieth  Century  America  has  no  place  for  hotio  ^ 
low’s  “Tragedies.”  “Michael  Ang(do”  will 
widely  read.  “The  Divine  Tragedy,”  “The  Golden 
end,”  and  “The  New  England  Tragedies,”  the  three 
prising  “Christus;  A Mystery,”  the  work  which  so 
oughly  dominated  Longfellow’s  life,  will 
predation  in  our  age.  In  the  new  era  approaching  ^ 
is  no  place  for  literatun*  of  its  class.  The  “Tales 
Wayside  Inn”  are  tiresome,  and  few  there  are  vs  ho 


them.  1 , ds 

A calm,  dispassionate  nwiew  of  his  works,  lea 

to  the  conclusion  that  few  of  his  shorter  poems  a^_^ 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
tempts  at  classical  (hemes  have  nothing  of  grace 
nality.  His  trngetlies  can  never  find  a place  in 
of  new  America,  for  there  is  nothing  in  (hem 
mend  them.  Where,  then,  can  he  base  any  hope 

ing  fame?  .jsbca  ^ 

If  a poet  wishes  to  be  rememlsered — if 
place  his  name  and  fame  where  the  corrod'OP 
Time  can  not  elTace,  he  must  fill  his  work  vsdth 
of  his  native  soil.  This  I/>ngfellow  has 
“Song  of  Hiawatha,”  in  “Evangeline,”  and  in  h'S 
ship  of  .Miles  Stand ish.”  Brought  to  the  («-st  t ^ 
e«t  critic  of  I^ongfellow  will  admit  that  the  la 
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the  picture  of  Puritan  life.  He  will  confess  to 

® filing  of  awe  that  comes  over  one  when  the  grand 
Pcning  line.s  of  Evang(dine  fall  on  the  ear ; 

primeval.  The  niurnmring  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
moss  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight, 
Stand  rJ*  0>‘uld3  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 

Lo^ij  . ' f harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 

Speak  **  '■ecky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 

and  in  accents  disconlate,  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest.” 

Pv 

tend  abounds  in  hcautios — lofty  passages  and 

^®t  without  cause  has  the  critic  attacked  it ; 
attack,  while  showing  an  abundance  of  defects, 
"‘TV  les.semMl  its  poiiularity,  and  we  may  put 
as  one  that  will  live. 

"opkth^  af  Hiawatha”  he  has  given  the  world  a 

of  endure  as  long  as  children  are  horn  to  the 

^^'hen  Voath  is  hopeful  and  young,  fancy  free. 

*^*‘ious^'^^^  erowd  upon  us,  and  life  takes  upon  itself 

"eem  to  pass  it  by.  Its  b(*nuties 

"e  cultiv'T^-”*  Rtfi***'  of  Our  strenuous  life.  Put  if 

"orks  tf  eui-selves  a love  for  Nature,  and  Nature’s 

lonrr  ^ ^ong  of  Hiawatha”  abounds  in  hi'auties. 

ehanical  *d^  ^ liutnan  being,  and  not  a mere  me- 

Hiawath"”*^  ac(iuisition  of  wealth,  the  “Song 

the  broiM  5^PPeal  to  him,  pure  and  wholesome 
oreath  of  the  forest.  ‘ 


ther, 


^ "ill  always  h('  those  who — 

• Lovp"/r®  ‘’“'‘"t”  Nature, 

Love  ft.*  "I*"**'*"*’  •‘"‘1  the  mradow, 
Uj-e  ^ the  foroHt, 

And  th  •O'long  the  branches 

A_.  ..  ''®'*>''torin  and  the  annwatorm 


It  will  always  he  read,  be- 


And  the 


Through  ,. groat  rivers 
And  the  th*'*^  P'^l'endea  of  pine  trees, 
tVhose  inn  *"  ">®''ntaina 

Plaruu  “"''’■“tie  echoes 

P "te  eagles  In  their  eyries.” 
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But  comparatively  few  of  our  twentieth  century 
have  any  love  for  Longfellow.  He  lacks  their  ^P’  ^ 
His  ways  are  not  their  ways.  They  have  wandered 
after  strange  gods.  Mammon,  the  god  of  “filthy 
is  their  patron  deity.  But  from  Maine  to 
all  over  our  sunny  Southland,  millions  of  children 
him  “King  of  Poets.”  Many  hundreds  of  thousjin 
children  grown  old,  “far  from  the  madding 
noble  strife,” — men  and  womcm,  simple-hearted 
sw(*et  of  soul,  living  still  in  the  soft  afterglow  . 
dead  century,  love  Longfidlow  and  have  accordwl 
place  of  honor  among  their  household  gods,  along 
Tennyson,  Bobby  Burns,  and  Shak(‘siK‘are.  To 
Fhibiahos,  the  swe(!t  musician  of  the  Oj’ihway.s,  typ 
the  p<K‘t  himself;  and  to  this  day  they 
sense  of  personal  loss  they  felt  when  the  g(M>d  man 
a (piarUT  of  a century  ago.  In  their  hearts  is  the 
old  lender  fading  his  sorrowing  p(‘ople  felt  as  they 
him  to  the  grave,  chanting  his  own  wonls: 


Ho  iit  (lead,  the  aweet  niuaiciant 
lie  ha*  j{one  from  ua  forever! 
He  ha*  move<l  a little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  mu»ie, 

To  the  Master  of  all  ain^inK! 

(),  my  brother,  Chihiaho*!" 


for 


Oiir  poet’s  andiene(‘  may  not  Is*  progn*s.si'  * 
eompostsl  of  thost*  stny-at-tnnne,  It**”***’”’'***.!^^-,  H '* 
whom  th(>  world  rat<*s  as  old-fashioinHl  and  ** ^.^.^(1*®^ 
comiMtsetl  of  millions  of  children  who  ****‘^^*”|jy(. 


ei 


delight  in  his  soImt  fancies.  Were  the  ‘ "j  fj,s;bi‘’*’ 
would  he  not.  choose  ns  his  ntidieiice  th<*s<  yei?** 


rather 


Imt  golden-heartiHl  folk,  and  would  he  not  jjt 

in  the  magical  kingdom  of  childlnMxl.  than  „icr«^' 

fe<*t  onr  mon(*y-mad  worltl,  and  hold  in  a" 
arv  critics  and  mom*y-s«s‘king  authors. 


oiir 


hi® 

P' 
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ill  I-on<;ft*llo\v  over  again  bo  popular  with  the 
passes?  jjf,^  know.  W(*  can  only  surmise.  There 

s Hot  yet  enough  of  definiteness  to  the  trend  of  twcn- 
’•^th  century  literature,  to  tell  whither  we  are  drifting. 
^ istorj-  moves  in  circles,  and  so  does  literature.  Once 
gam  we  may  see  the  classic  culture  of  another  Boston, 
gu.T  Present  craze  has  spent  itself  and  left  us  dis- 
lack^  " niu.shroom  growth  of  tx)-day.  Our  hooks 

Con  r because  they  ar(‘  the  iinMlncts  of  abnormal 

On  "'hat  wili  grow  out  of  it,  we  can  not  tell, 

and  pedulum  will  swing  back  to  the  normal 

of  Longfidlow,  with  his  everyday  songs 

tkpjj  life,  may  come  into  bis  own  again.  Until 

^^rts  c‘ont('nt  to  rule  the  simple,  oldtime 

^'liildho^'**^^  «'vay  the  minds  of  youth  and 
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POLITICS  AND  RELIGION 


BY  A.  H.  NANNKY,  ’(>7 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  advocate  the  Union  of 
and  State-=-the  world  was  too  long  cursed  by 
unliappy  union.  Neither  do  I ask  for  denominational 
in  the  affairs  of  government,  but  I do  speak  for  a *1^  ^ 
sense  of  spiritual  feeling  in  our  civic  life.  The  p*^  ^ 
inating  influences  in  history  have  been  imlitical  an 
ligious.  For  many  eenturi(“s  religion  was  the 
force  in  the  affairs  of  government,  but  now  the  pon  n 
has  swung  to  the  other  extreme,  and  what  we 
find  the  golden  mean  betw(*en  the  two  extremes  an 
der  tribute  where  tribub*  is  due,  “render  unto  ( 
things  which  are  (’amir’s  and  unto  (5od  the  thing** 

are  (bsl’s.”  • o 

When  1 speak  of  religion  1 speak  of  the  (’hrisoa^^^  ^ 

ligion,  and  1 s|M*ak  of  it  stripiMMl  of  dogma,  |iff 
matter  of  rub's  and  forms  but  of  spirit  and  truth,  a 
and  not  cnwl.  ,i,ia 

'I’he  State  does  not  thirst  primarily  for  the  prai  ’ 
of  wi'nlth,  for  the  satisfaction  of  material  wan  ^ 
for  the  construction  of  cities,  but  should 
gislly  and  noble  life.  Htit  acconling  to  the  history 
coitntry  and  the  political  principb*s  which  an 
into  Its  laws,  civil  government  is  divorceil 
It  is  tnie  that  the  men  who  foundetl  this  s-sa’*’ 

did  not  Is'lieve  in  ati  «*s(ablislHHl  religion,  but  at  ^^jjj,iir- 
time  they  never  IntendiHl  to  s<*t  up  a golden 
The  gn*at  tnass  of  tni*n  who  H<‘(tb*d  this 
ititensi'lv  n*ligiouH  men.  When  the  men  o , 

(lower  landisi  ti|M»n  tin*  bleak  Hhon*s  or  . 
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made  the  forest  ring  witli  the  melody  of  saered  song 
^•id  placed  themsidves  under  divine  guidance. 

Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God, 

Come  with  those  exiles  o’er  the  waves.” 

'The  earni'stnoss  of  the  belief  of  the  founders  of  thi« 
I^Piihlic  repudiates  the  idea  that  they  intended  to  estab- 
PeV  ^ S”''^*’"ment  which  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
of  their  (lod.  It  is  true  they  were  anxious  to 
^mrd  persecution  and  desired  to  secure  freedom  of  con- 
and  worship  for  all,  yet  they  never  intended  to 
^ state  when;  religion  would  be  sacrificed  upon 
1778  i^digion  of  the  atheist.  The  Congress  of 

it  wlum  it  said  : “True  religion  and  good 
8tul  1*^  foundation  for  public  liberty 

the  ’ 'l'ht‘  l)(‘elnration  of  Indepcmdence  at 

l^cugni/d^l  the  (tnmtor  and  c1os(h1  by  appeal- 
“f  oup^-  'Judge  of  the  world  “for  the  rectitude 

of  .'’'^•'’diuns  and  a firm  ndiance  on  the  pi*oUH'tion 
The^*^  ^•■‘"’iudence.” 

snbjcpt  to*^*'  *^*''*'*'  ndigion  is  a dang«*rou« 

wp  l>olitics,  but  there  art'  none  who  deny 

*>fe.  Ther'*^  det'jxu-  spiritual  feeling  in  otir  political 
h”hlic  lifj*'  *^*’‘*''*'*  undercurrent  of  religittn  in  the 
'd  the  tuition  as  wi'll  ns  in  ^le  jirivate  lives 

l^toso  prinpi'\***'*^  t'uuiposing  it.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
it  "hich  for  a bi'tter  name  are  calh'd  civic. 

!'*'’‘^ting  'mtesty,  ami  justice  aris<‘.  It  is  ns  in- 

pulitios  ''’’Purtant  in  tiu'  life  of  a nation  as  is 
app  inj.  ‘‘  diousand  churches  which  dot  this 
^*^‘'KtT8a.  Pttisabip  to  our  nation’s  future  hopi*  and 

, as  we  ven. 

"apahlp  of  .'  **o\\  them  State  like  men  an*  mortal 

K or  short  lif(>,  Ih'publics  esimcinlly 
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have  iKJCu  Mhort  lived.  Some  insidious  foe  has  ^ 
and  wrought  their  ruin.  Pericles  had  scarcely  carr 
Athens  to  her  greatest  development  in  democracy 
she  fell  before  her  rival.  Cyrene  ns  a democracy 
p«‘rishe<l.  The  Plebs  has  scarcely  accpiired  (rue  e<iiia 
with  the  Poimlus  in  Home  when  the  whole  machine^^^^ 
government  callaps(*<l.  The  time  since  Fnince 
clare<l  herself  a republic  has  iKHjn  varied  by  fits  o 
alty.  Our  own  republic  as  yet  has  had  a short  li 
w(?  exempt  from  or  can  we  escai^  the  blighting  • 
ences  which  have  wrought  the  downfall  of  other 
lies?  Is  there  no  panacea  for  our  vexing 
can  not  find  it  in  the  public  e<lucation  of  the  mass^^^^^^ 
for  as  e<lueation  advances  it  s<H-ms  that  ^ oi 

mon*  pn'valent.  We  can  not  rely  upon  au>  s\ 
philosophical  training— that  has  1kh*h  tricnl  ^ 

again  in  the  world’s  history.  The  philow.phic 
of  (Im^e  and  Home  culminat«*d  in  the  Dark 
abstract  Philosophy  of  Henson  in  France  ^ 
by  the  Heign  of  Tj*rror. 

Tims  far  the  history  of  every  nation  has  l»e<-n  a 
story,  risi*,  progress,  and  (h'caiy.  Hnt  s<»  far  jhs® 

ence  of  fnn*  goviTiimeiit  luis  Imhui  mon*  su«-»^  ^ 

any  that  hav<*  pre<e(h*<l  us.  Hut  it  is  well  ninf 

memlH*r  the  past,  that  tlie  story  has  1h*<*»  ^ ^^,^0* 

emergi*<l  from  savagiTy,  u story  of 
ments,  a lirilliant  outlcsak,  a brief  n-ign^  ‘ gnard***^ 
disintegration  ami  ntin.  We  can  ewain 
against  the  intluenc«*s  which  have  " ' pn**"’*^ 

..(her  fnr  |Ms.pl.*s.  “Our  institutions  can  ;„ic0‘'‘^ 
otir  government  can  Is*  kept  s<»uml  only  t‘’  * 

nev»*r  d<*|Mirtnl  fnun  to  do  what  is  right  acn 
eternal  principh*s  of  jitstin*  emanatiug 
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is  way  can  we  preserve  this  republic,  not  for  a year, 
'it  through  the  centuries  on  to  tlie  divine  light  of  time 
CD  governments  shall  cease  to  he.”  There  is  no  reason 
a government  founded  upon  correct  principles  and 
controlled  by  a people  of  ability,  stability,  intelligence. 
^‘Si'teousness  should  ever  fall, 
ut  there  are  things  which  tend  to  undermine  free 
^'Wiioient.  The  story  is  old.  It  seems  to  he  natural 
y^'ith  to  manhood  and  from  manhood  to  death, 
iicen  the  experience  of  the  past.  In  even,-  na* 
Per'  there  has  he(*n  a formative  iM‘riod — a 

^ sturdy  people,  a period  of  heroes  and  hardships, 

of  poor  people,  hut  a people  who  are  brave,  hon- 
'li^opondent,  and  a people  who  are  actuntx'd  by 
of  justice  and  righteousness. 

®ho\vv*'  co'nes  a period  of  progn^ss — a brilliant  and 
P*'**'*”'  ('njoyment,  a ])('riod  when  in- 
men^  cstablish(>d  by  sturdy  men  have  passinl  away. 
^''0  siic  i«ittled  with  ditllcultic's  and  hardships 

*"<1  as  a things  smooth  and  easy, 

of  J^*^*^”**^  i>ccome  enervatwl  by  luxury  and  cnam- 
^^minn  slnrdy  qualities  and  moral 

Then  ^ ^ 

privi”^^  period  of  iiuKiualitles — some  have  tm) 
Riven  to  aT'”’ 

many,  ouich  oppn*sslon  is  lumiied  upon 

^'cnt  of  clviU  *”t-*^*  ^'**^*'  conditions  as  an  advanci*- 
not  1)0  i„ono  civilization  and  advancement 

pierce  the  r!!*^*^*  iooking  at  the  mountain  p<‘ak*i 
valley,j  thnj;  v ***’“'  no  account  of  the 

in  showv  o^7i‘  '"’vancement  in  gn-at 

Of  the  tells  us  that  the 

5 ^ crately  rich  ami  the  hoisdessly  poor 
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is  the  condition  that  has  preceded  the  fall  and 
in  the  ruin  of  free  government  Have  we  not  reach 
stage  in  our  national  development?  Have  we 
reached  a stage  in  which  plutocracy  is  exciting  a h**  ^ 
ful  influence  and  becoming  a festering  sore  on  the  ^ 
politic?  Have  we  not  reached  a stage  in  which  a 
tion  is  taking  place  between  our  people  upon  P*ji. 
of  equality?  Have  we  not  reached  a stage  in  which  ^ 
lionaircs  are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  are  a® 
people  of  this  country  drifting  from  independence^^ 
dependence?  The  foes  that  threaten  us  are  not 
without  There  is  no  danger  of  a foreign  foe  Ian 
ui)on  our  shores  and  tearing  down  the  emblem 
country’s  glory.  The  dangers  that  confront  us  a 
otir  own  making.  “They  are  influences 
breathe,  elements  which  wo  foster  and  institutions  ' 
wo  oncourago.” 

lAit  us  see  if  the  statunont  is  not  true. 

I beliovo  the  machinerj’  of  our  government 
hut  our  pros(Mit  conception  of  ofllce  holding  an(  c 
ship,  to  say  the  least,  is  wrong.  Too  many  regn  ^ 
as  rights  and  not  duties  owed  to  a higher 
cording  to  our  pres(*nt  conception  there  is  no  nio 
for  religion  in  our  political  system  than 
many  of  our  husiiu'ss  transactions.  A repu 
has  no  sens<*  of  a divine  vocation  and  a.ssumes  t ^jjjg 
is  no  authority  save  that  which  resides  in  hum 
and  such  comjiacts  ns  they  choose  to  make  is 
of  disintegration  and  decay.  The  idea 
our  political  discussions  is  that  suffrage  nn<  ci  ^^jj^iic 
are  p<‘rsonnl  rights  and  not  duties,  ^^  ith  **** 

ofllce  is  no  longer  reganled  ns  a public  *’^***  ’ j^ght  ^ 
right  to  hold  public  ofllce  is  interpi^tod 
use  it  for  our  iM'rsonnl  l)eneflt.  This  emp 
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’^Pon  citizenship  leads  to  corruption  by  which  all  grade* 
our  government  are  so  sadly  cursed. 

There  is  an  evidence  of  a growing  lack  of  respect  for 
and  order.  The  Anson  and  the  Salisbury  lynchings, 
^Qd  the  Atlanta  race  riots  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
voked them  are  example  of  this  spread  of  lawlessness. 

• izens  and  officers  ignore  and  defy  the  law.  Mobocracy 
coming  more  prevalent,  not  only  at  the  South,  but 
i^^'^'^Shout  the  entire  union.  Is  this  not  due,  at  least 
part,  to  the  secularization  of  our  thought  concerning 

e government? 

*^*‘0  violence  and  recklessness  of  partizanship 
^^0  not  omens  of  safety.  There  is  a disposition  to  dc- 

*‘opubr  <l<>iie  by  political  opponents.  In  our 

qq  have  no  throne,  no  respected  traditions;  but 

*'cens(‘  of  criticism  mak(‘s  the  high- 
<'hara  *^*^^ks  for  contemt)t  and  often  besmirches  the 
If  we\  aicn  who  enter  the  political  arena, 

losters''^^  sense  of  honor  and  dignity  which  ndigion 
’’cntsand*^  ^^*'**^  more  respect  for  political  oppo- 
som  *”*'*^*^  officials  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  true 
^'P^ct  anl  officials  Imve  not  lunm  worthy  of  re- 

^»abriei  "orthy  of  it,  but  if  the  Angel 

'^Ifice  he  w**^^*//  "^***'  occnjiy  some  exalted  public 
^ll-respecti,’  and  slander.  No 

P*^blic  offiop*^^  ” “‘‘‘‘‘'pis  a nomination  even  for 
Thpsp  knows  b(>forehand  that  slander  awaits 
®®imato(i  bv  '*'**  P*'  so  if  our  jK*ople  were 

, ormorr  /r"'*  '.’’'’'''  *’•>’  the  Oreni  Teacher, 

’•^daniental  nl’  '•**i  **  Icndency  to  set  at  naught  the 

strong  to  nr ‘Iciuocracy  hy  allowing 
and  lihortv\*^*r”  Poast  of  our  fn*e- 

to  control  til i'”  **'^'*^  >aade  it  jiossihlc  for  a few 

go\(‘rnment.  In  this  land  of  boasted 
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freedom  we  see  the  most  stupendous  t 

power  known  in  history.  Tlie  wealth  of  t le 
being  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a fe^ . Me  h 
the  puppets  of  the  combinations  sit  in  high  places 
witlLlority,  u.,d  by  .be  ab.  of  t"- 

nipt  means,  these  combinations,  pervert  the  „ _ ^ 

and  despoil  the  people  for  their  own  ^^0- 

Yoii  may  say  what  you  please  but  we  have  not  he  ^ 

nient  that  we  once  had.  Where  is  that 

foiindiHl  by  GcHirgc  Washington?  M ^ that 

ment  defendeil  by  Andrew  Jackson  M here 

government  cherished  by  Henry  Clay.  ^ »<?  ‘ .^te^ 

rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 

l,v  Thomas  Jefferson?  Where  is  that  idi^l  of  A'  ,p, 

ijncoln,  “a  government  of  the  people,  for  ^^p,eiit 

and  by  the  people?”  Is  it  not  iHTonung  a g.^o 

of  bribery,  corruption,  gr(*<*d,  and  graft.  s 

in  some  m(‘asure  to  our  failure  to  n‘cognire  ,:it 

in  our  national  life?  The  attempt  of  some  to  pr 

the  expensi'  of  the  r(*st  is  a vioh  *nt 

mental  articles  of  the  Thristian  religion.  ^ .pj 

racy  was  foiindeil  iiiKin  the  brotherhood  of  ^ 

1 doubt  whether  we  « an  continue  to 
unless  great  truth  is  liftc^il  and  eniphnsi7od  a 

stnictive  idm  in  our  civic  life.  fhat^^^*^ 

I have  but  little  faith  in  the  in-onomic  ideas 
wont  to  proclaim  for  our  political  salvation. 
them  may  1m*  all  right  within  thenwlves  b^^ 
lacking.  There  is  n..thing  in  them  to  ca 
thusiasm  or  to  warrant  sacrifice.  ‘’l* 

democracy  mak(*s  to  its  citiwns  must  _.  pjty  nf  . 

w*lf  inten*st  and  diviner  than  the  mere  J |,y  wt> 
man  wilts.  Then*  is  more  hope  for  a 
ruler  claims  to  Im*  iimler  divine  piidance 
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public  whore  only  luinian  wills  are  regarded  as  being 
Supreme.  If  we  eonld  come  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the 
on-going  of  the  State;  if  we  could  come  to  recognize  that 
fkere  is  a moral  idea  to  which  we  are  tending  and  which 
is  our  duty  to  discern  and  realize;  if  we  could  come 
recognize  that  there  are 'motives  to  be  drawn  from  the 
’fo  of  the  State  that  are  higher  than  self-devotion;  if  we 
ooiild  come  to  recognize  all  these  in  our  national  life, 
could  hope  to  call  forth  all  the  noble  possibilities  of 
n souls  of  our  citizens  and  make  men  heroes,  patriots, 
lovers  of  the  republic. 

u are  further  threatened  by  a foe  from  within  which 
c les  the  false  gospel  of  a godless  humanity  ba.seii 
ou^^  *^^***^n»ite  and  assassination.  We  have  flattered 
Pu  whatever  might  befall  the  governments  of 

oinnf  f " ^ " 'ustitutions  would  bo  ex- 

Kut  ‘lungers  which  threaten  Kurojiean  society. 

Like^!^  l>uginning  to  realize  that  this  is  a delusion, 
’’‘‘‘nt'^of'^^'^  produce  like  results.  The  aggrandize- 
'Isveio*'  ‘loprouuion  of  the  many  have 

whifL  , ‘^’'tugonistic  forces,  the  possible  collision  of 
/jJj'«<l«ngerous. 

by  dilllculty  by  a spirit  of  concilia- 

file  are*^***^^*'*'^  *'*****^  '"**'  providing  fnn!  shows 

’’Pirit  of^(!*'^  I'-'Urope  deals  with  the  dlfliculty  in  a 
Armies  to  l^l'o  (‘Uih'avors  by  large  standing 

I'uvp  faile<j^ 'mV'*’  subjection.  Hoth  systems 

anarch  **'  *'7***'^^  ”*’***  uccomplislu'd  in  Rome 
Pf^sent  \yl  “‘1‘iliam  are  <loing  in  Europe  at  the 
this  (lifp  **'"’■  l'^rg(‘  standing  armi(>s  to 

danger^  . I"  '’^‘‘‘^nse  this  would  be  to  invite  the 
K^'nst  which  we  would  guard. 
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Where  is  our  hope  and  safety?  I can  tell 
Christianity  must  be  used  as  our  conservative  force.  ^ 
deals  with  man  as  an  individual,  and  his  responsibility 
to  Ood,  and  his  relation  to  orjjanized  society.  It  teacb^ 


the  rich  that  wealth  is  a trust  and  not  a gift  It  neu 


tial* 


izes  class  distinctions  by  bringing  home  to  all  the 
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doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  everv  true  American  citizen  to  carry  his  Christ!*® 
code  of  morals  to  the  polls  and  vote  them,  irrespecw 
of  party  affiliations.  Righteousness  should  take 
precedence  of  a party.  If  our  people  were  permeated  • 
a feeling  like  this  they  would  refuse  to  vote  for  unc 
and  dishonest  men.  There  are  enough  men  who  lx*!' 
in  purity  and  righteousness  to  carry  every  election  an 
it  easily.  They  could  elect  everj’  clean  candidate 
defeat  every’  soihHl  one.  Their  power  would  soon 
and  honest  men  would  soon  Iw  found  upon  every  tie 
and  bribery,  corruption,  and  graft  would  soon 

If  history  has  proved  any  one  thing  it  has  prov^  ^ 
there  can  Ik*  no  possibility  of  an  enduring  civib*^ 
without  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  face  of  th'^  jj 
must  find  the  solution  of  our  problem  by 
to  l)enr  upon  our  citizenship,  and  just  so  far 
principh^s  leaven  the  mass  will  the  individuals  Is^ 
l)etter,  and  then  shall  the  dn‘ams  of  the  founders 
republic  Ik*  renlizetl;  and  then  shall  the  light  of 
plante<l  upon  American  soil  continue  to 
the  hills  of  coming  time  till  its  lK*nufiful  light  sha 
and  blend  with  the  light  of  the  millennial  da^- 
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THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN 


BY  BLAND  O.  MITCHELL,  ’05). 


The  story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klaii  is  shrouded  in  the 
®®Pest  mystery.  Secrecy  was  the  watchword  from  the 
Cutset.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  contemporaric^s, 
sun-ivors  of  the  Klan,  regardless  of  section,  are 
the^^  ^ forget  the  mute  trophies  which  it  has  left  at 
® foot  of  Southern  success,  and  to  sink  all  of  its 
_^omories  into  the  gloom  of  oblivion.  Rut  in  attempt- 
som^^  time-worn  prejudice  and  cast  a blos- 

jjj.  ffos  desolate  and  unhonored  grave,  let  us  be 
^ influences  which  it  has 

*ind  if  imperial  aims,  lofty  intentions 

tocti  towards  the  goal  of  peace  and  pro- 

South  at  such  a fearful  period, 
this  or  disclose  a few  of  the  mysteries  of 

^ <foem  it  advisable  to  make  mention 
revi  \ Wilson’s  7/ {.story  of  Ihc  Ku  Klux  Klan 
has  neve  Walter  L.  Fleming.  Doubtless  this  work 
docu**  ^^<^aived  the  attention  it  deserves  ns  a histori- 
fhoritv  ^ eonsulted  this  work  freely 


as  au- 


At^th””  ^he  subject, 
name  K.? P”’n«hi,  Tenn.,  in  May,  1806, 
town  the  On  f \ startled  human  ears.  At  this 

^*008  of  *1*  soldiers  gathered  from  the  broken 
^^Si'ee  at  horn*  desolation  in  a greater 

Accidentally  fon  • evening  a few  of  the  young  men 
^ones.  hhe  law  ofllce  of  Judge  Thos.  M. 

^‘’’tnosaina.  h ’nnguagi^  was  naturally  dismal  and 
mother  or  fuM  entertained  sad  recollections  of  the 
‘cr  who  spared  their  son  to  take  up 
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arms  in  defense  of  the  Southern  cause,  while 
longed  to  see  the  day  when  such  woeful  scenes  w 
cease  to  haunt  the  memory.  Finally,  one  of  the  nu  ^ 
sprang  forth  with  the  exclamation:  “Boys,  let’s  ^ 
club  or  society  of  some  description.”  The  jgjy 

discussed  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  agreed  that  a ^ ^ 

for  amusement  would  be  entertaining  as  well  as  ciw^^^ 
of  a mirthful  spirit  among  the  downcast 
name  “Ku  Klux  Klan”  was  taken  from 
(Kuklos)  signifying  a hand  or  circle.  This  .^g- 

nnd  meaningh'ss  nanu? — mysterious  liecauM  n> 
less  -gave  to  the  founders  of  the  Klan  the 
ing  it  a secret  organi/aition.  It  is  more  ^opof' 

that  the  Klan  would  never  have  grown  to  suc^  1 
tions  had  it  not  assuuKHl  such  a fictitious 
H(M>ms  to  Im‘  a supernalurnl  potency  linked  to 
name  “Ku  Klux  Klan.”  Pronounce  it  lo«  - 
sound  is  suggestive  of  rattling  Imnes  toget  e^ 
strange  to  say,  the  memlM*rs  of  the  Klan 
the  first  to  feel  its  weinl  influence.  Such 
(enns  as  “(Cyclop,”  “Wizard,”  “Dragon,’  ^id 

Furies”  were  useil  in  disignating  the  of  r»' 

d(*s«>rie<l  house  by  the  roadside  on  the  outs  'i 
laski  the  Ku  Klux  held  their  first  of 

The  chief  nmus4*ment  consist<*<l  in  the  ini  >a 

niemlsTs.  Aving 

The  existenci*  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  ^as  ’ batf_ 

among  Isith  races  of  the  town.  The  t»as 

at  the  men*  mention  of  Ku  Klux.  bccD*”^ 

llamnl  among  the  gentry,  who  w«re  j.^,  bn*  ® 

memlHTS.  All  wen*  enthiisiil  over  , {vbilc 

oni*  nmld  Is*  found  who  kin’i*  tla*  nrevt****’®^  * 

memlsTs  naortisl  to  everv*  precaution  m i 
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t^sc  08ure  of  the  nua’cst  par<  icnlur,  they  were  at  liberty 
jocularly  with  the  common  outside  report  con- 
to  Klan;  and  they  freciucntly  expressed  a desire 

ijj  .f^**'*^  •»emhei*s.  This  served  its  purix)8e  in  keep- 
0 public  in  the  darkness  as  to  the  working  of  the 
^t\h'  ^“o<Iered  the  identification  of  members;  and 
it  alTorded  the  rarest  siwcimen  of 
to  8a  Klux,  if  (hey  chose,  were  allowed 

ttthe  ^’’tsiders:  “I  am  going  to  join  the  Ku  Klux.” 

oddr(‘ss(>d  (‘xpn'ssed  a desire  to  do  likewise, 
Well  "’ould  siiy,  if  (he  party  was  a desirable  one: 
placp  ’ ^ ^ know  how  to  get  in.  Meet  me  at  such  a 

^Rcther  t'our,  on  such  a night,  and  we  will  join 


*’'‘ther  hour,  (h<*  two  me(‘t  and  journey  to- 

**^Hed  hv^'tl  membership  until  they  are 

‘^'^tanop  ar*^'  Koanls  who  kept  watch  a g(K)d 

^^odidatp  “<tcn.”  llolh  the  member  and  the 

candida^^  t’t'ixlfoldcd  for  the  sake  of  mystification. 

obstrup^f""'’  stumbling  over 

ho  Was  Inuring  this  jieriod  of  eniltarrass- 

’*‘terrogati,)„s”^T'‘'’*  of  enrt'h^as,  yet  vital 

''■*>>ch  bp  ’ ‘’*1  '*  ^‘“••ty  answer  resulted  in  rejection, 
a.s  to  n!! ' 1^”'  darkness  and  still 

prov(HiV-^'*'’  ‘'“"‘‘‘‘'•"•nR  the  Klan.  If  the 
largo  ‘>'‘«'«’nhle,  he  was  finally  h«d 

•aosT"  •'‘'ad  ulT  T 'x'inR  removed, 

Rbo nnf.  “ fantastic  IuhxI  of  a 

^ompa  Pr^-nce  of  his 

>H  taught  by  the  (Irand  Cyclops: 

u '’''■‘‘*7  ppppa,,.; 

bo  vohrnf  *"  Nch*cting  (he  members, 

’^‘tmittod.  ja<lgim>nt  and  discretion 
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One  instance  is  on  record  of  a young  man  who  **^*’^^^ 
on  becoming  a member.  The  sole  objection  to  him  ^ 
his  youth.  When  he  presented  himself  to  the 
he  was  blindfold(Hi  and  kindly  led  “over  the  hill  and 
away”  into  darkness  and  seclusion,  where  he  was  lef 
seek  the  fraternal  roof.  Another  of  riper  years,  but 
some  reason  not  acceptable,  iMjrsisUHi  in  presenting  ^ 
self  to  the  Lictors.  A special  meeting  was  called  to  ^ 
held  on  a hill-top  which  rose  by  a gentle  ascent. 
the  would-be  Ku  Klux  was  led  terror-stricken  in^  ^ 
pn'sence  of  the  Grand  Cyclops,  who  ordered  him  ^ 
placed  in  a barrel  and  sent  whirling  into  the  valley 

low,  ^ -peo*'"’ 

The  memliership  continued  to  increase.  New  ^ 
were  inauguraUHl.  Notices  of  the  “great  order  o 
Ku  Klux  Klan”  appeannl  in  local  newspapers.^^ 
Klan  liecame  more  perfectly  organized. 
drriis  naturally  grew  more  hideous  and  fantasti 
memlK'r  was  providinl  with  a small  whistle, 
by  means  of  a co<le  of  signals,  they  held 
Men  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  • 
and  other  stall's,  who  visiteil  Tennessee  ^(,iigli 
initiated  retumeil  home  with  pi'rmission  to  ^ 
branch  “Dens.”  Hut  the  sole  object  of  all 
had  lieen  simply  amusement,  “only  this  an 

mori'.”  ^ , L .‘carp^ 

Hy  this  time  the  South  was  ti-eming  w 
baggers”  and  “scalawags,”  who  had  underta  i®* 

of  reconstnictlon  with  bloody  hands  an  at 

spirations.  Thi'se  northern  politicians 
groes,  and  lower  class  of  whites,  to  Imn  t 
■urh  nlght-prowllng  clans  ns  the  Cnion  ^ 

Uie  “Lincoln  Hrotherhisid,”  which  purpo 
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'^’ithern  homos,  and  maim  the  conquered  valor  of  the 
^afederaoy.  Our  first  lepislaturos  after  the  war  were 
^®pose<l  chiefly  of  carpet-l)a}?Rer8  and  negroes;  who, 
under  a prejudiced  impulse,  sought  to  crush  the 
'‘PWi  of  the  conquered  South  rather  than  teach  her  a 


of  honest  admonition,  by  dealing  less  severely. 


^ outrag(>8  of  the  negroes  became  more  unendurable. 

wore  sent  up  from  every  locality.  Arson, 
larceny  and  even  criminal  assault  were  matters 
daily  occurrence.  Truly  it  seemed  that  John 
fjj  Was  again  in  command  of  his  fiendish  dragons. 

South  was  one  perpetual  arena  of  chaotic  in- 
in  which  Southern  virtue  and  integrity  was 
against  the  fearful  armor  of  brutal  de- 

"Tiat* 

to  1)0  done?  Was  it  useless  to  resort  to  rc- 
^ tbe  sake  of  protection?  What  means  more 
Kla^  than  the  nuHllum  which  the  Ku  Klux 

The  Klan  underwent  transformation, 
‘^^'ny  its  grotc*sque  rit<*s  and  hospitable 
Htood  as  the  only  means  of  cm- 
IK*nc(‘  and  proU'ction.  Every 
*’'inf>q  Klan  was  now  a Den  of  fanatics  deter- 

‘^’’toration  of  peace  and  resi>ect  at  all 
dee  of  other  organisations  in  the 

nsiM'ntial  for  the  Klan  to  maintain  its 
^****  ri'alms  of  mystery.  The  entire 
“Invisible  Empire,”  with  a “Grand 
^ *'^*^llefi  h •’Into  was  known  ns  a “Kenlra,” 

I^rnnd  Dragon”  and  eight  “Hydras;”  a 
I>y  a "IHct  was  ternu'd  a “Dominion,”  super- 
^ Eitnn”  and  six  “Furies”;  a county 

’ nl>*«*et»«<l  bv  a “Grand  Giant”  and 
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to  be  tolerated  save  when  all  other  methods  have 
abandoned  as  utterly  inadequate.  The  Klan  was 
last  hope  of  the  fallen  South.  It  was  a last 
may  we  feel  gratified  in  the  belief  that  it  was  sm  i-essl  ^ 
Thus,  for  a season,  the  South  struggled  under 
trol,  and  fear,  of  two  distinct  administrative 
the  Fwleral  Government  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  ' 
this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  must  be  blotted 
memory,  we  fe<d  a delicacy  in  evading  the  idea  ^ 
Klan  ushered  the  South  safely  beyond  a terrible  c 
in  the  history  of  its  government,  for  who  could  j- 
the  disdainful  scenes  of  black  supremacy,  which 
encd  our  country  at  that  time?  It  is  difficult  to 
the  idea  that  th(‘  negrot^s  would  never  have  l>ceo  - 
|)erix;trators  had  they  md  bc*en  thrown  among  *^**^^0. 
centive  characters  as  came  South  to  tindertake 
struction.  It  is  a common  belief  that  the  b'* 

program  was  never  carried  out  If  Grant,  * 
favorable  impn'ssion  upon  the  defeated  South,  {,ie. 
left  to  settle  matters  there  would  have  been 
Hut  when  it  wjis  hnnde<l  over  to  vindictive  ix^ ' 
various  caust^s  of  disturbance  arost*.  gi-ti*'® 

The  principles  of  comp<*tition  and 
are  ever  to  play  a vital  |>Jirt  in  the  progress  of  * 

Is  It  not  clear  that  the  first  principles  of  such  se  ^ 
alMuilute  devotion  to  public  interests?  " *** ” 
vidual  neglcH’ts  civic  duti«*s  the  State  or  fac'*' 

fees,  but  when  organization,  with  ita 
ties  for  intluence  is  focustnl,  the  eflfwt  is  of 

The  Klan  might,  in  a wiw.  Is*  comiwrcd  ^jais- 
our  liiiriiHl  pn>fessions,  as  law,  me«liclne  an 
try,  but  the  •‘swmtini  different-  is  that 
•idemtion  only  one  client,  one  imtient,  an 
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community — the  interests  of  the  Invisible  Empire.  This 
^ysterious  organization  must  have  arisen  from  a founda- 
Q of  honest  principles;  otherwise,  how  could  such 

3^iotic  beret's  as  Albert  Pike,  Generals  Jno.  II.  Gordon 
and  \ T> 

. • r or  rest,  and  others,  have  been  involved? 

are  necessarily  a coffer  in  which  prejudices 

eni  we  can  whet  intelligence  without  sharp- 

of  feelings — we  can  stand  on  the  aerial  heights 

view  the  epitaph  of  one  of  the  South’s 
Past  inscrihtHl  in  the  sinking  horizon  of  the 

•nff  ’ our  eye  for  a moment  from  the  perplex- 

^ problems  to  ttvday. 
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I 


TO  BATTLE 


BY  ABTIIUR  RANE8,  ’08. 


I. 

Off  to  face  the  canuon’s  glare, 

Off  I go  to  join  the  fray; 

’Mid  flying  shells,  sabers  flashing 
Proudly  dear  I’ll  wear  the  gray. 

II. 

When  the  winter  days  have  come, 

When  the  leaves  are  crisp  and  sear, 

IIow  I’ll  miss  the  gleaming  sunshine 
Of  your  laughing  eyes  so  dear. 

III. 

In  the  far,  far,  distant  future 

Spring  with  banners  gn-im  and  goId> 

Waits  to  bring  us  ran*  8we<*t  n>s»*8 

Is)ve’s  swe<*t  dream  it  will  unfold. 


IV. 

Then  to  you  I’ll  come  again, 

Wars  «lark  days  will  all  he  o’er, 
And  we’ll  hunt  the  four-h*nf  clover 
Merrv  as  in  ilavs  of  vore. 
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A NIGHT  WITH  THE  CLAN. 


BY  O.  K.  MANGUM,  ’07 


old  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  in  relating  some 
college  experiences  to  a number  of  young  students, 
as  follows: 

college  was  made  famous  by  the  organization  of 
^ Ku  Klux  Klan  within  her  walls,  and  it  was  a 


'^^^pted  wintr  of  fiiia  Pinii  with  which  we  had  to  con- 


I was  from  the  mountains  of  this  State  and  they 


and  Our  anddenly  we  were  seized 

i>ound  behind  us,  and  they  half-carried. 


cot  river.  The  cave  had  a small  mouth 

larrn! ' stand  in  it — but  on  the  inside  it 

bound  *‘^”>ny.  We  were  carried  info  this  and 
how  I " o'Jhl  be  hard  to  express 

^^^cin  ^ being  left  there  in  that  dark,  cloomy 
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extremely  oppressive.  It  seemed  to  liover  about  us  ^ 
thick  that  it  weighcnl  us  down.  However  our  haz®*^ 
before  they  left,  built  a large  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
cave. 

“Soon  all  was  quiet  except  the  roaring  river  and 
ping  fire.  In  a few  minutes  the  wind  changed  iind  clou|^ 
of  smoke  were  blown  into  our  prison.  Denser  and  st* 
denser  became  the  smoke.  We  tried  to  call  but 
the  hollow  echo  of  the  cave  answered  u.s.  We  tried 
shield  our  nostrils  with  our  clothing,  but  the  smoke 
everywhere.  What  should  we  do?  This  could  not 
endured  much  longer.  It  was  stifling. 

“I  raised  my  h(*ad  and  i)eerod  through  the  ^“*®*^* 
into  the  open,  and  to  juy  glad  surprise  tlie  fire  wa*  *^'***n 
down.  Soon  we  should  be  rid  of  the  smoke.  .lu^^  , 

I heard  the  cracking  of  h'aves  and  twigs  and  loo 
again,  expecting  to  see  our  tormentors,  but  not  j 
was  some  wild  beast  res<»mbling  a panther.  .jj 

either  smelhHl  us,  swn  the  fire,  or  this  was  his  lioin^ 
which  we  were  lying  bound.  ..j, 

“This  Iwast  snum'd  restless.  It  growUnl  fierc<*ly, 
made  colil  chills  play  up  and  down  my  Imck. 
was  almost  insane  with  fear.  I could  hear  his 
throbbing.  Doth  his  and  mine  soundwl  Id*^ 
lM*ats.  I look^l  again  and  the  Is^ast  had  crcp* 
his  ey<“s  gleaming  fiercely  across  the  dying  enilsTS  » 
a<l<h*<l  luster  to  that  pair  of  wivagt*  ey<*s.  The 
for  such  It  prov<*<l  to  Is*,  was  only  waiting  fnr  t 
to  die  down  to  pounce  ujmn  us  and  tear  ns  to 
In  his  hungry  madness. 

“Then*  was  mon*  nols4*  and  I saw  another 
come  to  this  one’s  side.  For  some  minutes  I '' 
the  iDlor  in  tlu*ir  eyes  change.  They  had  a 
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^nation  for  me.  They  were  so  powerful  and  compelling 
yet  HO  fierce  that  I shivered.  The  panthers  were 
'^th  now  creeping  slowly  nearer.  I knew  something 
Im*  (lone  at  once.  We  were  hound  and,  besides,  we 
®d  no  weapon  of  defense  except  a p(“n  knife.  The  only 
to  be  done  was  to  get  unbound  somehow  and  to 
the  fire  hurning  until  day,  for  wild  animals  w’ill 
attack  one  around  a blazing  fire.  Then  I felt  that 
day  would  bring  some  rescue, 
started  to  slip  my  body  over  to  my  roommate’s, 
J.5  move  was  checked  by  a threatening  growl. 

11, ti,,  i,y  j jm.in.^1  Ilia  aide  and  with 

pin  ^ tugg(Hl  at  the  rop(‘  around  his  hands,  stoiv 
Panu*'°"  across  tlu;  coals  toward  the 

*’’*’‘*  '**•'  would  almost  cease 

with  fear  at  those  wild  eyes  and  unmerciful 
'ite.s  ^ n»‘arly  gone.  The  next  few  min- 

^t  death.  1 gnawiKl  and  bit  unceasingly 

fii^  finally  it  sllpiMHl,  and  one  of  his  hands  was 


he 


hfeatheil 


Was  deep  sigh  of  relief.  For  some  minutes 

V th(.  hand,  as  it  had  h(K*n  deadentnl 

**teatlii  '**V"*'  *’*>peH.  Minut(‘s  now  were  pn‘cious  and  1 

Woon,  however,  both  his  hands 
fee,  >‘dn(>  als(».  \V(>  start(‘d  to  rise  up  to  untie 
^''fi'd  us^  ***!  P’Hithers  crouched  as  if  to  spring  to- 
**'^*^tf  to  ' **'*  exceedingly  angry  growl.  1 ense<l 

tre(>  ''‘’•“piHilon’H  f«>et  and  scsui  we  were  both 

“Riit  tiiir"  •>.'*  >ny  knife. 

^*^nisii  ij,  nearly  gom*.  'Ilow  were  we  to  re- 

'vouhl  *'nne  in  five  ,ninut(‘s  in  some  way 

*^’**'d  a short  **  • '**"*’  ' side's  and  at  last 

ptwe  of  rich  pine,  which  had  doubtless 
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been  left  by  some  explorer  of  the  cave.  This  I 
towards  the  coals  as  a last  resort,  as  a drowning  ni^ 
clings  to  a straw.  Both  panthers  sprang  toward 
cave  and  we  rushed  farther  within,  but  suddenly  t 
pine  caught  in  a blaze  and  they  backed  oflf  and  took  tb 
old  po.sition. 

“The  fire  was  burning  brightly  now’  and  we  wand 
back  into  the  cave  seeking  some  way  of  escape,  for  ^ ' 
looked  w’ith  fearful  dread  to  what  the  next  half  b®^ 
meant  when  the  fire  die<l  down  again.  The 
we  went  farther  within,  seemed  to  become  more  rest 
than  ever.  In  a moment,  to  our  horror  we  saw  by 
flickering  fire  light  that  ever  made  figures  on 
forms  vaguely  moving  in  the  distance  before  us. 
afterwards  proved  to  be  young  ones  that  had  been 
by  the  last  growls  of  those  without  They  had 
to  meet  the  older  ones,  but  on  seeing  us  they  ran 
into  their  den  giving  their  distress  signal  to  their  un  • ^ 
parents  w’ithout  This  caused  the  old  ones  to  ra 
howl  and  scream,  which  shattered  the  stillness 
night,  that  seenuHl  never  to  cc’ase  echoing  and  re^ 


in  the  cave  and  down  the  valley. 

“What  were  we  to  do?  The  fire  was 
again,  and  the  panthers  without  were  horribly  ^.g 
They  had  crept  so  close  to  the  dying  eml>en» 
feare<l  to  approach  ev<*n  if  we  could  have  fn****  jt 
fuel.  Wotild  it  lost  t<*n  minutes  more?  And 
should,  what  tln*n?  The  growls  without  l>ecainc 
and  more  fierce,  while  the  young  ones  kept  up 
less  whining  within.  . ag*'** 

“Bang!  bang!”  sounde<l  two  clear  shots. 
two  more  foIlowe<l.  Then  came  terrible  roa*^  I 
ing  dreadful  pain.  p]vidently  they  were  suun 
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looked  and  saw  them  spring  into  tlie  air  toward  the  cave. 
Then  came  two  other  shots  in  quick  succession,  and  one 
of  the  panthers  fell  backward  over  a little  cliff  and  rolled 
down  toward  the  river.  The  other  seeing  his  mate  fall, 
*oampered  away,  evidently  severely  wounded.  Our  haz- 
for  it  was  they  who  had  come  to  our  rescue,  raised  a 
shout  that  rent  the  horrible  stillness  of  the  night  for 
oiiles.  They  had  been  lying  in  wait  some  distance 
all  unconscious  that  panthers  were  at  the  cavcfs 
and  that  we  were  in  danger,  until  they  heard 
Iheip  fierce  growls  when  we  stumhled  upon  their  young. 
V ^^’"0  from  that  cave,  breathing  a sigh  of  relief,  but 
J^l'  a deathly  pallor  on  our  faces,  for  our  suffering  had 
intense.  Since  that  night  my  hair  has  been  streaked 
Rray,  and  even  now  the  cry  of  a panther  sets  me 
with  fear.” 
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muscular  energj’,  the  original  word  is  likely  to  be  shor- 
tened. Instances  of  this  kind  abound  in  French 
English.  Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  words 
mere  and  pere  in  French.  Is  there  any  reason  other 
than  that  of  laziness  why  the  French  should  thus  shorty 
the  Latin  mater  and  pater t The  same  thing  is  found  i® 
English.  The  Anglo-Saxons  said  hlaford;  we  have  short 
ened  it  to  lord.  So  aLso  heafod  has  become  head. 

Someone  may  object,  however,  that  it  is  no  wanner  i® 
England  to-day  than  it  was  a thousand  years  ago,  ®® 
hence  the  English  are  as  energetic  now  as  they 
then,  and  so  this  can  not  account  for  the  shortening  e 
so  many  words.  Ilut  it  must  l>e  remembered  that 
German  tril)es  came  from  the  north  and  brought  th 
language  with  them.  It  would  naturally  take 
centuries  before  their  character  and  disposition  ^'O® 
be  so  changcHl  as  to  effect  their  language. 

The  word  knight  is  another  good  example  of  the 
that  has  taken  place.  It  requin's  a minimum  aniou®t 
energy  to  pronounce  it — the  k l)eing  absolutely  ^ 
The  word  from  which  it  came,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  also  a monosyllable,  but  with  the  c 
sounded  and  the  h pronounced  as  the  Modem  Ge 
ch,  it  require<l  considerably  more  exertion  to 
it  than  it  does  the  Mcalern  English  word  kniffff^- 
sjinie  word,  however,  has  not  l)een  made  easier  to 
nounce  by  languages  spoken  in  a somewhat  colder 
mate.  Thus  Knerht  is  still  spoken  by  the 
k l)eing  soundnl  and  the  rh  distinctly  pronounced. 
wise  the  initial  guttural  contact  in  such  ““j,  jjod 

wonls  as  rnif,  rnro,  and  rnnpa  has  lieen  slurred  . 
we  now  have  knife,  knee,  and  knave  (German  A®® 

In  ortler  to  illustrate  more  exactly  the 
abbreviation  that  has  taken  place  in  English 
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last  thousand  years,  I would  note  a few  Anglo-Saxon 
''’ords  followed  by  their  English  equivalents,  saede — 
cyningc — king;  longc — long;  laegc — lay;  aenig — 
secgan — say. 

^’ow  let  us  note  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place. 

In  the  first  place  saede  has  been  shortened  to  said. 
^nt  only  have  we  shortened  the  preterite  by  a syllable — 
final  c was  then  always  pronounced — but  we  have 
^^breviated  the  infinitive  form  scegan  to  say.  As  a mat- 
of  fact  all  A.  S.  infinitives  have  lost  their  an  ending 
modern  English.  I think  there  has  been  a gain  in 
^ononiy  l)y  the  abolition  of  the  old  case  system.  For 
'■bereas,  in  Anglo-Saxon  one  was  obliged  to  know  in 
^bich  of  four  or  more  ways  a noun  was  to  be  declined, 
modern  English,  by  disimrdiug  the  four  or  five  cases 
'bich  had  distinctive  endings  and  the  substitution  of 
J^^ariable  prt>positions,  they  les.sened  considerably  the 
mnt  of  mental  work,  even  if  they  did  expend  more 


ainci 

Phv! 


sical  energy  in  the  pronunciation  of  them, 
be  Word  cyninge,  notinl  above,  has  thereby  been  short- 


to 


exactly  half  its  original  length. 


■ is  the  last  word  which  I shall  have  time  to  no- 
U K«‘ni‘s  as  a repri'simtative  of  a large  class  of 
T’he  changing  of  ae  to  o,  though  common,  is  of 
'mportanci',  but  the  changing  of  ig  to  y is  worthy 
bllention.  Tins  change  has  entered  into  every  Eng- 


b-OMs 

btinor 

Of 

lixh 


•bifR  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  which  had  this 

■ '^be  ch  sound  given  to  g was  hard  to  pronounce 
abovp^^  '‘'nislK'd  from  our  language,  as  we  have  seen 
all  j. ' Ilo'vever,  in  Oennan,  a more  northern  language, 
ci^,-  ‘‘‘Ijectivi'H  have  retaineil  this  pmnunciation,  as 
etc. 
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Space  forbids  niy  giving  more  examples  of  this  ten' 
dency  toward  abbreviation  in  English,  but  I presume 
that  those  given  above  are  sullieient  to  cause  one  to  feel 
convinced  that  this  tendency  is  abundantly  prevalent- 
To  say  whether  this  is  due  to  a sense  of  economy  or  is  n 
yielding  to  supineness  is  difficult.  It  is  probably  due  to 
both,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  the  latter  the  predomi- 
nant cause.  By  means  of  a negative  sort  of  rt*asoning 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  caused  by  climate, 
which,  as  I hope  to  show,  in  other  ways,  manifests  itse 
as  iKjing  one  of  the  most  potent  of  determinative  factors 
in  the  moulding  of  language. 

The  same  tendency  which  we  Imve  just  found  to  exert 
itself  in  French  and  English  is  also  found  in  Spani 
and  Italian.  Spanish  has  shortened  its  words  in  form 
adoptisl  from  the  I..4itin  more  than  the  Italian  has.  H** 


while  Italian  has  presi'rvr*!!  the  fulness  of  the  Imtin  fora 
it  has  undergom*  a murk(‘d  chanm*  in  eas<*  of  proniincia 


being  completcdy  ahwuit.  So  xrpfnnhntis  iK'Conies 
tcmhrc,  factum,  falto.  in  which  two  difTerent  consonai 
aro  ronvortivl  infri  nn#»  whinh  \a  aimnlv  ilOUbI(Hl» 
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^otwl  hy  doubling  it.  Other  instanees  more  striking, 
P^riiap.s,  if  not  as  illustrative,  could  be  cited,  but  space 
not  allow. 

As  euphony  can  not  be  considered  as  affecting  one 
**®jniage  rather  than  another,  we  are  obliged  to  attribute 
changes  from  the  diflicult  to  the  easy  to  nothing 
•Jiore  than  laziiu'ss  and  an  innate  sense  of  economy. 

^■^‘t  us  now,  however,  consider  the  consonants  onlv,  for 
''•bile. 


^onsonant.s  have  been  called  the  boni's  of  language, 
. ‘I'deiHl  they  are  no  le.ss  than  a kind  of  support  on 
'ch  the  vowels  rest.  Tb(>y  jirotect  the  vowels  as  it 
when  we  find  a word  that  (Uids  in  a vowel 
^hat  the  word  is  “bare-foot.”  Th(‘y  serve  to  give 


**ha 


and  dedniteiu'ss  to  words  and  to  necessitate  a 


*’'****'*.'’  eimnciation.  So  it  is  that  where  several 
Het  coming  together  in  one  syllable  aire  frequently 
may  very  g(*nerally  class  th(‘  language  as  a 
^•'<0  ******  intluenc(‘s  words  in  this  wn.v 

obliges  p(*ople  to  k(‘e]>  tbeir  lips 
in  tjjp^'*  as  possible  when  sp(‘aking,  which  results 


«Hch 


Using  of  consonants.  Thus  in  llussian  we  find 


•'‘-ecf’Au  meaning  r/ii»,  and  drjcro  meaning 


• ~ • mm  ^ 

tfi)  like.  Hut  we  ne<sl  go  no  further  (ban  mod- 

'Jp  in  h**'*'**  ***  words  in  which  consonants  are  piled 
*^^*^.*  were.  Words  like  Srhmiitzflrrk,  Kch- 


Of  ( 


f und  I'froff,  etc.,  occur  on  nearly  every 


^'ot 


-’ui  ’*‘*‘*uan  literature. 

<‘onsonants  abundant  but  the  words  are 
^'^^lf,  ‘u  the  northern  languages.  Southern 

^***'st  n]^  ’^‘u.sonably  short,  and  if  tbe.v  are  not  the.v 
’'•Vpu  if'*^  *'  'mwels  which  are  easy  to  pronounce, 
"onhs  xvore  of  (he  same  length  in  both  north- 
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ern  and  southern  languages,  still  those  of  the 

would  be  the  more  difficult  to  ^ seffioio 

on  the  other  hand,  when  we  go  BO^^h^ard 
find  more  than  two  consonants 

seldom  indeed  in  the  more  *1^^] 

carelessness  in  pronunciation  ^ to^hrox^  oS 

induced  by  a hot  climate  generally  suffice^^^^^ 
douhle  consonants,  and  to  insert  ^ languaS^ 

els.  Thus,  for  example,  m the  P J ^^j,g,sts 

which  are  spoken  on  the  equator,  f gonson^* 
cither  of  a vowel  or  of  a vowel  preceded  y 
onltana  no  syllable  can  end  in  a consonant 
anv  of  them  have  more  than  ten  that  non® 

se^en.  [Whitney.]  And  in  syUa^^^’ 

of  the  South  African  dialects  can  consonants, 
and  that  they  especially  i^n  language 

A goml  illustration  from  the  H ‘ . fo 

word  hooiaioai-iho  h being  vowda- 

is  sufficient  to  show  the  natives  .'itanTfind  ahundan' 
Hut  we  can  again  come  nearer  i Romance 

ex,u,.pl«  ot  thi»  .™....ncv.  " '‘"7  ‘ ' ,^ch 

Attonlion  nm.v  bo  --"7’  t'profercbce 

rnre  as  affording  a goisl  example  of  the  ? ^010^ 

,wo.»  an.l  a .lUliko  tor  .“k^ 

from  the  iJitin  spada.  This  m ^ go 

changed  to  capre.  Hut  ^ Nunicroos  0^^.^ 

<lropp<Ml  the  n to  justify  nd<linp  ^ ^igh  makes 
examples  could  easily  lie  ’ npics  already  ^ 

change  also,  as  may  he  seen  r together  ‘ ^ 

Kor  as  many  as  three  '-^‘’’"‘"J^ggence.  as  all  ^ 
Homance  languagi*  is  a comm  possessive 

who  have  had  to  pronounce  the  Italian  P< 

tives. 
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But  it  is  useless  to  cite  other  specific  examples.  It 
^iiaices  to  rejjard  the  Romance  languages  as  wholes— the 
Italian  and  Spanish  preferably,  because  they  are  more 
®*^athern.  “As  soft  as  an  Italian  vowel”  is  a proverbial 
®tpression.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the  Spanish.  The  roll- 
8oftne.ss  of  its  many  vowels  serves  to  give  it  the 
P^'^'er  of  producing  nearly  the  most  sonorous  poetry  pos- 
**t»le.  Thus  it  and  Italian  are  both  eminently  adapted 
I®  the  composition  of  songs.  This  of  course  was  caused 
y the  warm  climate,  which  invites  the  people  to  out-of- 
life,  dancing  and  singing.  So  it  is  natural  that 
language  should  have  many  vowels,  and  practically 
. their  words  end  in  vowels,  which  is  nwessary  for  the 
*^&ing  of  the  higher  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  Italian, 


^hii 

the 


® nearly  all  the  words  in  Spanish  end  in  vowels,  and 
niajority  in  French.  Rut  let  us  turn  now  to  a more 
j '1^1  study  of  the  consonants, 
hud  ^ pronounce  over  all  the  consonants  he  will 
H’l  ‘^nie  are  comparatively  easy  to  pronounce 
® nthers  are  difficult.  He  will  find  that  the  gutter- 
tl>an ***  ^ ’ much  more  muscular  energy 

P.  J <^PP<‘sponding  dentals  d and  t,  or  labcals  h and 
*av  '*'*  I**®  reason,  as  Muller  sugge.sts,  that  children 
'ith  **  accordance 

tl^at  I assertj'd  to  be  true  one  would  suppose 
bv  jj  ’’^'ithern  languages  gutterals  would  be  replaced 
»tiii  i-**'**’  "’1*11<’  In  colder  climates  the  peojile  would 
happ^^  In  the  gutturals.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
***  nuijority  of  cases.  The  (exceptions,  as  is 
It  *'  cas(‘,  only  serve  to  prove  the  rule. 

^Pai  exampl(*H  to  show  that  (lerinan  is  a gut- 

^ 1 1'1»‘  freipient  occurrence  of  such  forms 


• Oy  and  nmy  be  s<H‘n  by  simply  r(*ferring  to  a 
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dictionary  or  any  pa-c  of  literatim*.  And  to  tlie^ 
who  lias  heard  a (lennan  speak  his 
no  douht  at  all  in  his  mind  hut  that  Ins  " ‘ 

is  entirely  t^uttnral.  So  it  is  with  Scandinavnm , 
Jutland  they  say  one  hears  such  a word  as 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  ever  for  a ^ 
siK>ak  of  the  French  lan«,nia{je  as 
commonly  written  {juttural  h is  silent  in  aU 
lanfriiaftes  and  the  hard  f/  and  1:  sounds  are 
tively  rare. 


- „ - fteet*^ 

Another  way  in  which  lnn«'ua}:<‘  has  Is^en  a 

climaU*  is  nunjifestiHl  in  the  use  of 

Saxon  contaimnl  more  than  thni*  hiindrei  ao^ 


About  half  of  th(‘S<?  simivi*  in  modern  > gtiH 

accordiii}?  to  Prof.  Lounshnry,  ^ak 

strong',  while  eiphty-eijiht  have*  frone  over  to  t to 

jiipition.  Thus  tlK're  has  Ixsui  a „icnh'> 

make  all  verbs  rejriilar,  ami  this,  I think,  is  < ^cia**”! 

indolence.  It  riHiiiires  so  much  mon*  exertio  ^ 
her  the  irn'jfi'laritii's  of  verbs  than  it  does  ‘ 
form  metlKHl  of  formiii}:  their  tenor,  that  ciu  inerti^’"' 
has  lHS‘n  sacrificed  by  the  proiM*nsity  f«*r  >«'• 

This  is  what  caiws  children  and  'j„  resp^® 

Mcrtl,  etc,  Iin7,im*ss  as  well  as  pare  isom  . ^ 

Nihh>  for  the  law  of  analopy. 

Another  chanicteristic  of  some  o it.-so^ 

punpi-s  is  their  pn*fen>nce  for  ^ prenoh  J 

shows  a certain  lack  of  exeHion.  Tli  Tho.v  » 

find  them  in  ahundance,  in.  ' ^rs  in  Hhe 

also  found  in  the  .Malay  diahs  t,  ns  1 11  ^ of 

mnnuutano.  whiidi  M'ehsfer  says  niea  .vf 

forest."  Other  lnstanci*s  niipht  w*  ‘ 
cun  dialects. 
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"e  now  liow  cliinato  is,  luilf-indiroctly,  responsible 
*■  our  chaotic  siiellin}?,  wliich  causes  a word  to  have 
uuicli  the  appearance  of  a little  “Johnny”  wrapiicnl 
^ Ids  father’s  j^reat-coat.  Our  spellinjj;  actually  ob- 
etyniologi(*s.  Anyone  can  S(‘e  that  thru  is  nearer 
An<,do-Saxon  thurh  than  is  the  bastard  form  of 
^ Hut  I must  cease  feediu}?  my  pet,  for  it  is  as 

as  blowing  bubbles. 

fliu  ^ ***^'^'  found  that  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
**'>dioiently  hot  to  produce  any  decree  of  lazi- 
have  sutTered  a proce.s8  of  abrid^tment;  that, 
•>*auy  consonants  comin}t  toftether  nviuire  consider- 


al)l 


j***^‘^‘-**dar  enerpy  to  be  articulatiKl,  it  is  stddom 
^ 1*^  flois  in  southern  lanpuapc's,  but  instiwl  there 
*0(1  ^^**”**dance  of  vowels,  which  are  easy  to  pronounce; 
if,.  1^^*'  fotind  also  that  as  putturals  and  aspirates 
aiifj  igp  ****  I**  pronounce  than  the  correspondiup  dentals 
***  Ui,.  "”***’  l‘**'K‘‘ly  lM‘<‘n  replaced  by  the  latter 

*>orj|j^||i||’dln*rn  lanpuapes,  but  have*  b(‘en  retained  in  the 

"’*‘11  **•'  abundance  of  (‘onsonnnts  and 

^.I^Uively  lo,,^  wonls. 

tli(*>J, * nbout  in  search  for  the  exjdanation 

*****onu>na,  we  llnd  that  it  can  be  due  only  to  an 
*'*'*Mf  ****''■*'  of  economy  or  else*  Iazines.s,  jiure  and 

**’  <*<’«»nomy,  w(‘  have  a ripht 
»*^une  thinp  made  manif(*st  in  tin*  northern 
!**  ****t  tlip  *l*‘‘  southern,  which  we  scm*,  however, 

***’*'ouat  sinc<*  tlu'n*  can  la*  found  no  n'ason 

**'*  abs<>nce  of  <*eonomy  in  the  northern 
?****  f‘’*’'*<‘<l  to  conclude  that  laziness  only  is 
l^****d  Only  • *'**  l^"**"*  N’ow  since  this  kiinl  of  laziness  is 
"'"ithern  p<s)ples,  as  shown  by  their  Ian- 
“ttrilmte  it  to  the  warmth  of  the  cH- 
” ndinit  ns  beinp  the  preatest  instnimen- 
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tality  in  the  production  of  such  a feeling,  "^ber  ^ 
the  other  hand,  the  vigor  and  strength  J^inhabit 

climate,  is  seen  in  the  language  of  n^eas- 

such  regions.  Thus  it  is  that  climate,  m a 1 ^ 

ure,  determines  a people’s  character,  which, 

stamps  itself  on  language.  ,r«Pt  from 

I shall  conclude  by  quoting  a short  j^gists  of 

jamin  W.  Dwight,  one  of  the  P conclusio»» 

America,  who  realized  the  truth  of  the  above 
when  he  wrote  more  than  fifty  years  “goj  tbe 

“As  on  the  bosom  of  a quiet  summer  . y^red 
trees  and  herbage  of  the  bank  are 
clear  corresponding  perspective,  so,  P^jj^cter  ^ 
in  this  only  but  also  in  the  very  ^ ijiils  a»^ 

language  of  each  people,  the  skies  and  ^es, 

dale*,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  f- 

lights  and  heats  and  airs  of  surrounding  lO 

fleeted.  Man  is  deeply  and  tenderly 
fluence.  • * * It  iB,  in  other  words  am. 
tjqies  of  nature  that  God  casts,  as 
ferent  mental  typos  of  mankind.” 
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AFTER  READING  "LASCA”  AND 
"ANNABEL  LEE” 


BY  K.  D.  I’OK,  '09. 


of  Lasca  and  Annabel  Lee; 

Lasca  now  rests  in  a grave  in  the  West, 

Annabel  Lee  in  one  by  the  sea: 

®ome  they  were  dear,  so  very  dear — 

^ ^ Dot  any  dearer  than  you  are  to  me, 
dt  Dot  any  dearer  than  you  are  to' me. 

only  mate,  her  heaven-given  mate, 
behind  with  lonely  heart  and  sorrowing  mind 
^^Ping  at  fate  until  opens  the  gate 
- again  he  shall  greet  his  Lasca: 


If  V story,  but  such  it  would  be, 

I»  d should  be  taken  away  from  me, 
d should  be  taken  away  from  me. 

^0^'  h 

In  ^'bo  said  “My  Annabid  Lee”  doth  see 

An,j  tE*^**^  skies, 

hnt  i%  ^ d'oon  never  rises  o’('r  the  sea 
Jtifu  dr»>ams  of  Annabel  Iah*: 

Bli^lj  / Life,  our  souls  forever 

IJhalj  I^ond  in  love,  and  naught  shall  sever, 

^ bound  in  love,  and  naught  shall  sever. 

I^’h  thus  by  the  blinded  fate  done, — 


l«V( 


had”****^**  ^*'***’  enndest  fate 

US  one  ere  life  had  begun: 
be  knotrn  on  earth  as  one, 

”dt,  “•‘I'ng,  niy  I^ive,  we’ll  Ih»  joined  above, 
y driing,  niy  I,ove,  we’li  la*  joint'd  above. 
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dreams  in  SHAKESPEARE 

UT  8.  J.  UU8KETU,  ’07. 

• 

There  are  no  less  than  twenty-five  ’’‘^^’^j^^irectlj 
peare’s  plays  In  whieh  he  either  «fe«  ^ 

^ms,  or  suhjects  his  “ Jelight  in 

themselves.  In  fact,  ho  seems  ^ plays  * 

dreams  • in  so  much  that  he  calls  w,iav  is 

Midsum’mer  Night’s  Dream.”  folkl"^ 

mysteries  ami  (‘xaggerations,  to  end-  ^ 

and  fairy  tale-s,  and  unn.il  from  beginning 
whole  nature  is  that  of  a dremn.  prea^. 

With  the  e.xeeption  of  “A  .Mi<  su  - 

Shakespeare’s  dream  passages,  ni  wboH. 

characters  themselves  dream,  are  ^ 

to  the  tragedies.  cji.vlock  is 

the  “Merchant  J gohnt « ^ 

take  snpimr  with  llassana..  1 cm  ■»  ^t, 

dochles  to  “fcHl  on  the  1>™  '8"  ^ charg«^ 

feels  that  there  Is  soam  ■‘ill  J,.  “I  did  ^ 

sicn  to  guard  well  his  hoam , „atnral  of  nl* 
of  moncy-lmgs  to-night”--the  n , „n,8tanccs.  ^ 

for  a .lew,  especially  ""hrance  of 

In  the  “Tempest,”  Miranda  ^ isvago 

imfore  she  came  with  i;ro^«-;>«^  perdi.«-V  in 


It,"  island,  18' ^vs 

■ith  Prospero  to  the  p^rdioa®^ 

like  a dream.”  In  nil  bound  '‘J^rip- 

that  his  spirits,  “ns  in  a dnni  , ad 

the  fWH-ond  scene  of  the  thin  pounds  an 

tion  of  the  island,  in  whio  i . dreams  * 
lure  him  to  sleep  and  tells  u ^ ty 

Towanls  the  end  of  the  P ay , P ^ g.en  bum 
,;tter  instability  of  all  earthly  thing- 

ia  transient,  for. 
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“ We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 

In  “Cymbeline”  there  are  two  or  three  slight-refer- 
ences to  dreams.  Imogen,  awaking  out  of  her  stupor 
''■1‘ich  the  Queen’s  drug  had  brought  upon  her,  says  that 
*1*6  thought  herself  a “cave-keeper  and  cook  to  honest 
ereatures.”  Also,  the  Soothsayer  tells  Lucius  of  the  vis- 
*nn  which  the  gods  showed  him.  In  the  fifth  act,  while 
®sthumus  lies  asleep  in  prison,  the  ghosts  of  his  father, 
^nther  and  two  brothers  surround  him  and  plead  with 
“npiter  for  his  deliv(u*ance.  Posthunuis  awakes  to  find 
®nt  sleep  has  created  for  him  a father,  mother  and  two 
•"Others. 

One  of  the  most  life-like  of  all  the  dream  passages  in 
^ nkespeare  is  found  in  the  fourth  act  of  “A  Midsummer 
' ‘ght’s  Dream.”  The  lovers,  sleeping  in  the  forest,  art* 
Im  their  sleep  by  the  horns  and  shouts  of  the 

a 


party.  Theseus  is  much  surprised  to  find  such 


Sentle  concord”  between  rival  enemies,  and  d(*mands 
I,Y  *^*Plnnation  of  the  same.  Neither  Demetrius  nor 
nder,  both  being  ignorant  of  the  work  of  the  fairies, 
T'jj^P^nin  how  this  peace  has  come  to  be.  At  any  rate, 
Oiinks  that  the  peace  between  the  rival  lovers  is 
thp\  ‘^^Oinate,  and  bids  tlial  they  go  with  his  party  to 
nnd  th(*re  In*  says  the  tlmie  couples  “shall  be 
Holp  Then  it  is  that  the  true  character  of  the 

''•tuation  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Demetrius; 

“Til  . 

Li^  *^'”*^'*  *’“''**  •'•'4  undintinguiuhnlilp 

* t*r-off  mountHinx  turncil  into  rloudx." 

nf  scarcely  b(‘li(*ve  that  tlm  changed  state 

”**<1  so,  again,  we  hear  Demetrius  say, 
®**''*llv  ***'**  ‘'‘‘I  "'6  dream.”  Hat  they 

^’nclude  that  th«*ir  experiences  are  real,  and  de- 
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cide  to  do  Theseus’  bidding,  recounting  their  dreams 

‘’‘aKot  the  lovers  are  gone,  Bottom  va"' 

the  rustics  are  rehearsing  their  play  anil  he  is  J 
tag  to  join  with  his  part  ot  the  reh^^l.  But  ^ 
rinds  that  the  other  rustics  have  J;'®’  fle  »•' 

reverts  to  the  “most  rare  vision  which  ^ 

tempts  to  tell  what  his  dream  wim,  ^ “ , ,„„n 

tempts  than  he  decides  that  it  is  “imst  the  wiM 
say  what  dream  it  was.”  Be  spimks  t'"®  ua'b 

“The  eye  of  man  hatli  not  heard,  the  e tonga®  ® 
nit  se^n,  man’s  hand  is  not  aide  V 

nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  d 
lecides  to  get  Peter  Quince  to  _ -M- 


conceive,  — 

Bottom  decides  to  get  Peter  Q"®™ J”;™ 
his  dream.  He  decides  to  call  it  Hottom  s 


the 


his  dream.  Ue  aeciues  vu  mu.  - 
cause  it  has  no  bottom,”  and  purposes  to  sing 
“latter  end  ot  a play  before  Uic  Duke.  ad 

111  the  iwginnlng  ot  the  second  scene  not 

of  “.Iiiliiis  Osar,”  Osar  says  that  tia'®^ 

earth  liiive  kam  at  peace  daring  „oeip,  h"- 

did  he  hear  Calpiirnia  cry  out  bring  “ 

they  murder  Osar,”  O-sar  „i»  I*', 

message  tniiii  the  oracle,  meanwhile  - P j„sl 

raaiJlilm  not  to  go  to  the  nltas  Bra-"; 

promitwal  her  that  he  will  not  go,  jjecius  that 

arriv™  to  take  him  there.  When  he  tells^ 
will  not  go,  the  latter  rmincsla  him  to  p 
which  Osnr  gives  in  the  following 

••  Clpurnia  her..  n.y  wife,  sUy.  «««  ^ = 

She  dreamt  to-night  »he  imw 
WTiich  like  a fountain  with  a 

Did  run  pure  blood,  and  ^ in  it-”  - 

Cam.  .millng  and  did  Uthe  their  hand.  , 

Cmsar  says  Hint  Calpiirnln  ‘rpre'a  it ’ 

warning  of  Linineiit  evils,  but  Deems  inlerp 
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different  way  and,  C«sar,  ashamed  that  he  has 
yielded  to  the  whims  of  the  weak,  superstitious  Calpur- 
®ia,  decides  to  go  to  the  senate-house. 

In  the  second  act  of  “Hamlet,”  Kosencrantz  says  that 
*t  1.S  Hamlet’s  ambition  which  makes  Denmark  seem  like 
^ prison  to  him.  Hamlet  replies,  “I  could  be  bound 
a nut-shell  and  count  myself  a king  of  infinite  space, 
it  not  that  I have  bad  dreams.”  Then  Guilrenstern 
^ys  that  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  but  the 
shadow  of  a dream.”  To  this  Hamlet  replies:  “A 
*^ani  itself  is  but  a shadow.” 

. a plan  for  finding  out  wliether  Hamlet’s  madness 
, Caused  by  his  love  for  0[)helia,  Polonius  proposes  to 
■ his  daughter  to  him  while  he  is  walking  in  the 


Meanwhile,  Polonius  and  the  King  are  to  hide 


'obbv 

the  arras  and  listen  to  the  conversation.  The 
I'  set,  and  we  hear  Hamlet  coming  uttering  the 
“To  be,  or  not  to  lie.”  He  continues  to  indulge 
^^^liloquy,  contemplating  whether  it  is  nobler  to  live 
endure  the  troubles  of  life,  or  to  end  the  whole 
**  by  death.  Hamlet  seems  tx)  favor  the  latter  view 
^*i*ek  as  a fla.sh,  the  tliought  of  immortality  passes 
*Pair^*'  h's  mind  and  we  hear  him  e,vclaim  in  utter  de- 

“To  die,  to  iilcep; 

® ‘leep:  perrhance  to  dream;  ay,  there’*  the  rub; 

in  that  aleep  of  death  what  dream*  may  eome, 

Tien  We  have  ahuflied  off  thi*  mortal  coil, 
u*t  give  u*  pau*o;  there’*  the  re*pect 


That 


Wake*  calamity  of  *o  long  life." 


’If'Ujjjlf  thought  of  that  vague  “something  after 
dream  of  that  “utidiscov<‘retl  country  from 
’•hegjh  traveler  returns,”  which  makes  Hamlet 

hfo  J'’  sword,  as  it  were,  and  content  himself  to  let 
hs  troubles  have  their  course. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  most  terrible  as  well  as  the 
most  vivid  of  Shakespeare’s  dream  passages  are  found 
in  his  historical  plays.  Of  these,  he  seems  to  reach  n 
climax,  in  vividness  of  description  and  effect  upon  the 
character  who  experiences  the  dream,  in  Clarence’s 
dream  in  “Richard  III.” 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ambitious  for  the  croft'D» 
and  willing  to  obtain  it  by  imprisonment  and  slaughter’* 
impri.sons  and  finally  murders  among  many  others,  his 
brother,  George,  Duke  of  Clarence.  But,  before  Claf" 
ence  is  put  to  death,  while  he  is  still  imprisoned  in 
tower,  he  has  a terrible  dream. 

Sir  Robt.  Brakenbury,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  conics 
in  and,  seeing  the  sad,  heavy  look  on  the  face  of  t 
ence,  asks  the  cause  of  it  To  this  Clarence  replies,  thsj 
he  has  passed  such  a mistirable  night  so  full  of  dreadf« 
drt'ams  that  he  would  not  pass  another  such  a night  i^  * 
would  “buy  a world  of  happy  days.”  Then  Brakenbury* 
filled  with  astonislinumt,  praj’s  Clarence  to  tell  hi® 
dream,  which  he  does. 

He  first  tells  that  he  thought  he  had  broken  fro® 
tower,  and,  nceompanietl  by  his  brother,  Richard, 
emharktHl  to  go  to  Burgundy.  His  brother 
him  to  “walk  upon  the  hatches,”  where  (hey 
wanl  England  and  thought  of  the  Wars  of  the 
While  walking  on  the. hatches,  he  thought  that 
stumhh^d,  an<l  in  catching  to  keep  from  falling* 
him  overlmard  into  the  sen.  He  thought  of  the  P****^jjg 
drowning,  of  the  noise  of  water  in  his  ears  nnd  o 
hideous  sights  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  To  use 
own  wonls : 


“Mfthouj^ht  I uw  • thotiMind  fearful  wrfckt; 

A thouMnd  men  th»t  finhM  |fn*w’d  upon; 
Wfd^fTn  of  ;foId.  frrrat  anrhora,  hrapa  of  pe*d. 
Inratimabla  atonea  unvaluod  Jawfla. 

All  aoattrml  in  the  botloni  of  the  ae*. 
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Some  lay  in  dead  men’s  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
'As  ’twere  in  scorn  of  eyes’  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo’d  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter’d  by.” 

At  this  point  Brackonbury  asks  Clarence  if  he  had 
time  in  that  moment  of  death  to  paze  upon  all  those 
*^i’et  things  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Clarence  replies : 

“ Methought  I had ; and  often  did  I strive 
To  yield  the  ghost.” 

the  envious  waters  held  in  his  soul  and  smothered 
within  his  “panting  bulk.” 

Then  Brackenbury,  surprised  that  a person  could  sleep 
'itiring  such  agony  of  soul,  asks  Clarence  if  he  was  not 
^^akenetl  by  this  “sore  agony.”  Clarence  tells  him  that 
‘‘is  drojim  extefidetl  into  the  life  to  come  and  the  tempest 
^inst  his  soul  began.  He  tells  how  he  passed  with  the 
^*^nian  to  the  “kingdom  of  perpetual  night.”  lie  says 
the  first  person  to  greet  him  in  this  unknown  land 
his  father-in-law,  the  “renowned  Warwick,”  who 
^ ^ out  with  a loud  voice : “What  scourge  for  perjury 
® this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence?” 
yith  this  erv,  savs  Clarence,  Warwick  disappearwi, 

“ Then  came  wand’ring  by 
A (hadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
tabbied  in  blno<l;  and  ho  ahrinked  out  aloud, 

Clarence  it  come,— falae,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence, 
tb't  atabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkabury; — 

on  him.  furiea,  take  him  to  your  torment*!’” 

'mys  Clanmee,  in  describing  how  the  furies 
the  command  of  the  angel : 

t'  ith  that,  methought,  a legion  of  foul  flend* 

Knviron’d  me,  and  howle<l  in  mine  ear* 

Such  hideoti*  criea,  that,  with  the  very  nolee, 

1 trembling  waked,  and,  for  a aeaaon  after, 

Could  not  Mieve  but  that  1 wa»  in  hell,— 

8ueh  terrible  impre*«ion  made  my  dream." 
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v'as  frighte^^ tfsS  that  CJareD<» 

frightens  hi,„  to  hear  ClaVencrtell  it  " 

trast  between  the  XeamTM>?l^^  "‘^‘rked  eon- 

Earl  Of  Richmond 

The  two  Hen^  VH- 

night  before  the  conflict  ^ 

Richard  and  Kichinond  lie  j'^  ®PI^®ing  icadeA 

^’hile,  the  ffhostrof  n ; m 
dered  in  paving  his  wav  t Richard  has 

tents  and  heap  curses^  ^ throne,  rise  l)etween  th^ 
Richmond.  lUcIuS  bles.sing8  upe® 

tremblin^j  flesh."  iTe  t .11’  ‘^'^P®  stand  on  h 

a fearful  dream,  such  timt 

terror  than  the  si,ri  f ^ ^ his  .soul  taor^ 

”"■"  '-omins  l°i„,  o'““T'  ''f  TT' 

niond  awakes  ? 1 ^ other  hand,  R 

“«he<l  how  he  slept,  repnlilf' 

That dream*. 

I «lnoe  your  departure  had,  my  lorda” 
dered  rame  t'‘*''i  "horn  Kichard  ia“J 

»"'l  «».ur„l  in-r’.'./vit";""'''"'-'''^  '"”■ 

dnL"nm'^"n’'*^*'”  references 

iast  niLdit  "tx'hhing  to  Macbeth,  sajs,  “I  dre^ 

after  \f  ^hny*  weird  sisters."  I.di ter  in  the  P ' 

has  ‘W  murder,  after 

"theaTr^*^  * ‘ anahe"  but  “not  killetl  it,"  he  ai)cai« 
tiTjblo  drf'anis  that  shake  us  nightlj-'’  ^ 

' gain,  in  the  last  act  of  the  play,  we  find  f^dy 
th  in  that  peculiar  state  of  mind  which  science, 


•bca 
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the  present  day,  can  not  remedy.  While  the  Doctor 
Lady  Macbeth’s  serving  woman  are  talking,  Lady 
^lacbeth  enters  and  begins  to  count  the  spots  of  blood 
her  hands  and  rubs  them  as  if  trying  to  wimh  the 
*>loo,i  from  them.  And  yet,  it  seems  that  the  sight  of 
blood  is  not  so  terrifying  to  her  as  its  smell,  for  she 
’aboard  to  say,  “Here’s  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all 
perfunu's  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand,” 


then  follows  a heavy  sigh.  She  continues  this  bab- 
for  a while  and  then  quietly  goes  back  to  bed,  as 
8en,*ing  woman  says  is  her  custom. 

^*rof.  Boas,  speaking  of  this  final  stage  of  I.»ady  Mac- 
says:  “The  ‘eternal  feminine’  in  her  nature  rises  in 
^^amphant  mutiny  against  the  will  that  for  a space  had 
'>stle(l  it  down.  It  is  in  sleep  that  this  will  is  entirely 
“’^‘^ued,  and  then  the  liberated  instincts  of  womanhood 
tumultuotis  that  they  force  her  in  ‘slumbery  agi- 
JJhon’  from  her  ImhI.  Macbeth  has  murden'd  sleej),  and 
has  forsaken  his  eyelids,  but  it  is  a still  direr  curse 
^ ^ave  sleep  without  its  attending  balm.”  He  further 
her  as  a “midnight  wanderer”  with  her  “royal 
*^’ice<l  to  an  automaton,  helplessly  and  uncon- 
telling  h(*r  secrets  to  all  who  may  chance  to 


Borneo  and  Juliet”  there  are  but  two  or  three 
to  dreams.  In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first 
If,  Honiw)  is  Lilking  with  Mercutio  about  going 

^Asi  ^ the  former  says,  “ ’Tis  no  wit  to  go,”  and 

reason  for  thus  speaking,  the  fact  that  he 
to-night.” 

***  fourth  ncL  we  find  Juliet  alone  in  her 
her  ^^*^ken  by  all  except  the  friar.  For  a while 
to  fail  as  she  thinks  of  the  tomb  and 
***'  and  of  the  probability  that  her  viol  is  poison. 
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But  when  she  catches  a vision  of  the  angry  Tybalt  seek- 
ing to  reap  vengeance  on  her  lover,  she  no  longer  hesi- 
tates, hut  “empties  the  vial  with  a confused  sense  that 
she  is  rushing  to  her  husband’s  aid.” 

Finally,  while  Borneo  is  in  exile,  he  has  another 
dream  which  he  thinks  is  a token  of  good  news.  S® 
says : 

I dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead. 

And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  on  my  lips 
That  I revived  and  was  an  emperor.” 

But  his  faint  hope's  are  soon  crushed  by  the  ne^*® 
which  Balthasar  brings  and  lie  determines  to  go  and  die 
with  his  beloved. 
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WHEN  THE  SUN  ROSE 

BY  C.  DIXON  CREASEMAN,  ’09. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  of  ’95.  School  had  just  closed 
Pniitland,  and  the  students  had  disappeared  as  rap- 
as  they  had  gathereil  in  September  preceding.  Only 
lew  of  us  remained,  and  we  were  wondering  what  to  do 
amuse  ourselv’es  till  train  time  next  day,  when  ■ae 
^erii  going  to  sav  good-bye  to  Fruitland  for  a while.  We 
^ere  worn  out  with  work,  and  Scott,  Hums,  Bacon,  Ten- 
’‘yson,  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  literature  in  the  library 
but  a feeble  appeal  to  our  exhaust (h1  brains.  The 
must  be  spent  out-of-doors  if  it  was  to  be  enjoyed. 
*I  have  it,”  said  Jack  I/mg  to  me.  “Suppose  we  go  to 
Middle  Mountain  to-night  and  watch  ‘Old  Sol’  climb  out 
*^1  in  the  morning.” 

Th**  fascination  of  a night  in  camj)  on  the  mountain 
togi^ther  with  the  chance  of  swing  nature’s  moment 
P’andest  glory,  appcahHl  to  my  whole  being,  and  no 
jjjp  miggostion  made  than  ngrwd  upon.  Noth- 
^as  neeihHl  but  provisions  for  supper  and  breakfast, 
^ Was  only  about  thrw  miles  from  our  boarding-house 
^ ***<'  top  of  the  mountain.  But  as  I was  unwilling  that 
ahouhl  miss  such  a good  chance  of  exercising  our 
<h*8cription,  I stiggestinl  that  we  prepare  to 
th  sun’s  entrance  to  tbe  morning.  Like  a flash 

t^^****P«Isive  Jack  said;  “I’ll  paint  a prettier  word  pic- 
than  you  will.” 

"timulateil  by  the  expectation  of  witnessing  a 
^ ®otindy  novel  to  us, — novc'l  Ix'cause  neither  of  us 
been  able  to  achieve  the  ri'putation  of  being 
kr.a*  **^**®*^» — and  each  (*ag«*r  to  describe  it  best,  we  be- 
journey  with  conHidemble  zeal. 
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We  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  famous  Middle  Moud- 
tain : famous,  not  because  of  its  height  but  by  reason  o 
the  magnificent  view  which  can  be  had  from  its  summit- 
Away  to  the  southward  the  innumerable  hills  within  t 
Alleghany  Plateau  stretch  out  and  finally  die  away  tti 
the  purple  horizon  like  waves  on  the  sea  losing  them 
selves  in  the  verge  of  vision.  To  the  eastward,  at  a 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  view  is  closed  hJ 
Cragys  and  the  Black  mountains,  and  beyond  them 
Mt.  Mitchell  reaches  aloft  into  the  heavens.  To 
northward  the  panorama  rolls  against  the  distant 
and  breaks  at  its  foot  and,  on  the  west,  Pisgah  receiv 
the  sun  in  his  going.  .ij 

On  the  crest  of  this  beauty-surrounded  peak  we 
our  camp-fire  and  soon,  our  appetites  being  invigora 
by  our  climb,  we  werc  devouring  a very  palatable, 
not  very  well  prepared,  supper.  This  operation  ^ ^ 
ceasing,  we  gathered  sufficient  wood  for  the 
pleni8he<l  our  fire  and,  having  prepared  our  l)ed  of  ‘ 
boughs,  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  But,  unable  to  resis 
temptation  to  talk,  we  passed  two  or  three 
cussing  topics  that  happened  to  suggest  theni^  jack 
us,  and  telling  tales  of  adventure,  etc. 
wiid:  “Well,  I gm'ss  we  had  Ix'tter  turn  in, 


” and  then  i® 


' uirii  1..,  — j,e 

his  matchless  hyperlmie,  the  principal  thing  for  ^ 
w}\s  noted  among  the  stiuhmts,  he  added,  - 
morning  breaks  we  will  paint  a sunrise  more 
than  any  that  ever  Inirst  on  the  ^Garden  of  the  pjre. 
kindled  into  unstir|)nssnble  glory  the  _ e^ef 

We’ll  make  old  .Macaulay  and  Giblmn  sorry 
tried  to  get  rhetorical  and  lay  the  dazzling^  j^^jt 

Greene’s  English  History  in  the  shade.  , off 

I didn’t  catch  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  I ® 
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sleep  and  dream  of  the  rosy  dawn,  and  to  wake  and  wit- 
ness the  beginning  of  the  fiery  journey  of  the  sun. 

The  night  was  pleasant,  and  rest  on  the  mountain  was 
So  delightful  that  it  was  a special  incentive  to  our  tired 
Vidiesto  drink  deep  of  nature’s  sweet  restorer.  Rut  I 
*^d  a dream  while  I slept.  I thought  I was  a child  ami 
''■a.s  lost  in  the  woods.  I seemed  to  know  that  some  one 
hunting  for  me,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  signal, 
^oally  tlie  searchers  came  nearer,  and  presently  a light 
^8*  flasho<l  in  my  face.  I awoke — and  “Old  Sol”  was 
filing  down  upon  me.  It  was  seven  o’clock,  and  Jack 
fa.st  a.sleep. 
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BY  J.  KUWABD  ALLKS,  ’07. 

Francis  Bret  llarte  was  born  in  Albany,  New' 
August  25,  1839,  of  an  ancestry  which  is  said  to  have 
contained  combined  English,  German  and  Hebrew' 
strains.  Ilis  father  was  a teacher  of  Greek  in  ^ ^ 
Albany  Female  Academy,  but  died  while  his  son 
still  in  his  infancy,  and  Bret’s  only  instruction  "as  ^ 
coived  in  the  Albany  public  schools,  ceasing  "hen 
was  about  thirteen  years  old.  j 

In  tluj  spring  of  1856  Harte  saile<l  for  California, 
it  was  a very  hop(*ful  and  eagerly  interested  lad  I 
lande<l  in  San  Fmncisco.  One  of  his  earliest 
in  the  new  country  wjvs  the  opening  of  a school  at 
noma.  This  soon  clo.se<l  its  doors,  but  so  lenji 
English  language*  is  us<‘<l  will  survive  in  the  ^ 
“Cr(*8sy,”  IIart<‘  a|)i)rehend(*d  both  the 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  and  in  all  literature 
are  no  children  drawn  with  more  sympathetic  in- 
and  tenderness  than  these.  j jjo 

His  next  attempt  was  at  mining,  but  this  a 

more  profitable  than  school-teaching,  so  he  jjje 

eleputy  ta.x  collector  and  aft(*rward  a nies.s<*nger  < 
Wells-Fargo  & Co.’s  Expr(*ss,  riding  upon  the 
sfnge-con<*h,  presumably  with  “Yeiina  Bill” 

After  various  other  more  or  less  unsuccessful  v ^ 
ho  iM'gjin  working  at  s<*fting  tyiM*  for  a ne"ap”I’^^’^jj„i- 
afterwanl,  like  Benjamin  Franklin,  Is'canie  ” his 

tor,  writing  nl>out  this  time,  among  other  t < 
“Condens<><l  Novels”  and  “M’liss.”  Soon  and 

was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Griswold,  of  San  n 
in  1868  Is'carae  «*<litor  of  the  Orcrlnnd  .If on 
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Francisco,  subsequently  serving  for  a year  as  Professor 

'‘f  Literature  in  a college  of  the  same  city. 

Harte  left  California  forever  behind  him  m 18(1,  and 
•pent  some  time  in  the  fashionable  life  of  Newport, 
^We  Island,  where  he  became  involved  financially  to 
««eh  an  extent  that  he  accepted  the  position  of  United 
States  Consul  to  Crefeld,  a small  town 
^*dch  he  has  left  us  a reminder  in  that  delightful  bit  of 
’description,  “Schlachlstadt,”  and  a few  other  works,  lie 
^as  afterward  sent  to  (llasgow,  called  “St.  Iventigern 
his  tales,  and  after  being  removed  permanently  from 
service  in  1885,  made  London  his  home  until  in  190- 
;eticeable  signs  of  failing  health  were  seen,  and  he  left 
d^adon  for  lied  House,  Camberley,  the  home  of  deiot^ 
dreads,  hoping  to  benefit  by  the  change  to  the  clear  skies 
'‘d  his  much-loved  Surry.  There,  on  May  5th,  the  end 
*^aie  suddenly,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  hnendly 
'd'arch-vard,  in  the  countryside  long  dear  and  familiar 
'^him/ 


a biography  as  this  is  a neceasary  preface  to  any 
an  nppn‘oi*ation  of  the  writings  of  llrct  Harte  , 
althongh  Hnrt(‘  would  still  have  been  a genius  amt 
:^t  writer  if  gold  had  never  been  discovered  in  Cali- 
nevertheleas  history  records  no  fitter  union  o 
*^an  and  the  hour  than  his  advent  upon  the  heels  of 
C Some  writ(‘rs  of  fiction,  those*  who  have 

/ ’''khest  form  of  creative  imagination,  arc  able  to 
f«it  of  their  own  minds  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
nr**^*^*^  they  dm>ril)e,  and  it  make's  little  diffen-nce 
It  what  literary  material  lies  about  them, 

that  even  aue>h  writers  as  these  do  not  construct 
their  heroes  nnel  heroines,  but  have  nece'ssarily 
“ ’Wore  or  less  distinct  coloring  from  environment; 
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nevertheless  their  work  is  in  the  main  the  result  not  of 
perception  but  of  creation.  The  proof  of  this  creati^® 
power  is  that  the  characters  themselves  are  made 
withstand  various  influences  and  conditions,  and  gre^’ 
develop  and  even  change  without  losing  their  bnnjnon^ 
and  constancy.  The  development  of  character? 
said  by  an  eminent  litterateur,  or  at  least  the  revelati<’® 
of  character,  forms  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  novel  a 
distinguished  from  the  short  story. 

The  power  to  read  human  nature  as  Bret  Harte  con 
read  it  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  higher  creative  abdi  J- 
How  little  do  the  most  of  us  know  even  of  those 
we  see  constantly,  our  roommates,  for  example?  or  1 
whom  we  claim  to  have  known  for  years! 

Let  an  average  man  ask  himself,  what  his 
his  brother,  his  most  intimate  friend,  would  do  io  ® 

Lain  emergency;  how  they  would  take  this  or 
ji>ry,  good  or  bad  fortune,  etc.,  and  it  is  almost 
that,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself  he  will  have  to  ® 
that  he  can  only  conjecture  what  would  be  the  r^ 

This  is  not  because  human  nature  is  inconsistent?  a 
law  of  character  is  a.s  immutable  as  any  other  la^> 
it  is  because  human  nature  eludes  us.  jjjti- 

But  it  did  not  elude  Bret  Harte.  One  who  wa 
mate  with  him  in  Caifornia  sixys:  “He  found  on 
joyment  in  the  ptHxple  whom  he  saw  and  met 
He  read  their  characters  as  if  they  were  open  ^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Harte  knew  by  j^g  ge- 

rience  almost  every  phase  of  life  in  Californiaj^ 
vere  toil,  the  poor  food,  the  necessary  exposure^*  jjonn9 
oughly  democratic  society,  its  predominance 
men  and  lack  of  women,  and  its  reckle^  despj*® 
spending  of  money;  and  the  pictures  he  giv  ^^ture  i® 
allegations  of  misrepresentation,  are  true  to 
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particular.  In  the  story,  “Liberty  Jones’s  Discov- 
"J.”  by  way  of  illustration,  we  have  sketched  the  wan 
demoralized  appearance  of  a party  of  immigrants 
just  barely  managed  to  reach  the  promised  land,  and 
perished  in  winter.  In  “Gabriel  Conroy,”  the  only 
novel  he  ever  wrote  and  probably  the  most  unsuc- 
J^ssfui  of  his  efforts,  are  touchingly  described  the  suf- 
^ngs^  of  another  party,  a few  of  whom  were  so  fortu- 
as  to  survive. 

^ the  main,  however,  Ilarte  was  a writer  of  sentiment, 
*t  is  this  that  makes  him  so  beloved.  Sentiment  re- 
itself,  it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  writer  on 
into  humor  mingled  with  pathos,  and  humor 
pathos  consist  in  the  perception  of  incongruities. 
^*‘6  sentences  and  paragraphs  in  his  writings 
Qp  alight  make  one  reader  laugh  and  another  weep, 
^^iRore  likely  would  provoke  a mingled  smile  and  tear, 
the  most  consummate  example  of  this  is  found 
^ “How  Santa  Claus  came  to  Simpson’s  Bar” ; 

two  stories,  “The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat”  and 
t^urk  of  Koaring  Camp,”  are  close  seconds  in  this 
H^^^ticular,  and,  all  things  con.sidered,  are  probably 
t of  llarte’s  productions. 

of  his  writings  the  choice  of  words,  the 
^Ph  ^ sentences  and  the  rhythm  of  the  para- 

hst  '’iiLv  nearly  perfect.  He  had  an  ear  for  style. 


a persons  have  an  ear  for  music.  In  concise- 
AJi  artistic  restraint  ho  is  the  equal  of  Hawthorne. 

done  without  effort,  as  the 
^inecdote  shows:  “One  day,”  says  Mr.  C.  W. 
1‘aciaj,'?  ’ California  friends,  “I  found  him 

Wn.,  his  olTlce  in  the  United  States  mint. 


knitt 


•ng  his  brows  and  staring  at  vancanoy.  1 
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A 

it 


wondered  whj.  He  was  watching  and  waiting' 
word.  * * * I suggested  one;  it  would  not 
must  be  a word  of  two  syllables,  or  the  rhythm  o 
sentence  would  suffer.  Fastidious  to  a degree,  jo 
not  overlook  a lack  of  finish  in  a manuscript  j 

him.  He  had  a special  taste  in  the  choice  of  titles^ 
have  known  him  to  change  the  name  of  an  art* 
or  three  times  in  order  that  the  table  of  contents 
read  handsomely  and  harmoniously.  ^-as 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  Bret  B 
essentially  an  artist,  with  all  the  i<Bosyncrasm^ 
mental  and  moral,  usually  found  associated  ^ ^ 

and  herein  is  found  the  explanation  of  his 
foruia  as  he  did  and  making  his  home  in  Engla  ’ ;f 
left  the  West  when  the  glamour  had  departed 
not  in  the  region  generally,  at  lea.st  in  San  gj,p. 

and  a cool  and  calculating  commercialism 

planted  the  generous  spirit  of  its  fonner  days. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  new  San  Francisc^ 
sp«‘ctably  disgusted  at  “The  Luck  of 
when  a cry  of  horror  was  rais(Hl  over  it  by  (]eem‘“‘^ 
male  proofreader,  who  was  shockfHl  h.v  what  fjjc 

the  indecency  of  the  tale.  Not  iHiually 
contra.sting  story  now  told  of  how  another  (.ab^ 
an  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  Athtntic  -1  pubb 

.Mr.  Fields’s  attention  to  the  wime  b**' 

cation  in  the  Orcrland  Monthly,  and  -1 
ing  read  it,  wrote  very  encouragingly  to  - 
liciting  a contribution  for  the  Atlantif'-  wrib®^ 

According  to  some  of  .Mr.  Ilartes 
lost  power  after  his  nunoval  from  th<  ^pje  be 
of  his  .separation  from  (he  country  pf  prof^*^ 

be.st  and  whose  he  was;  luit,  in  the  wo 
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rent,  “Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
®>ibt  that  he  was  regarded  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most 
^ and  distinctively  American  writers,  and  that  many 
^^aders  continue  to  enjoy  the  numerous  products  of  his 
Proligc  imagination.” 
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AN  UNKNOWN  HERO 


It  was  a hot  July  day.  Not  a breath  of  air 
ring.  All  nature  seemed  oppressed  by  the  e-xc 


stir- 

essi'-e 


heat.  The  grass  was  parched  and  brown.  The 
corn  was  turning  yellow.  The  cattle  stood  in  the  c ^ 
lazily  chewing  their  cuds.  No  sound  of  bird  song 
heard ; only  the  grating  cry  of  the  jar-fly.  ^ 

In  the  shadow  of  a great  oak  by  the  creek  there  . 
tramp  worn  out  by  traveling  and  faint  from 
lie  was  not  a fellow  who  tramped  just  becau^ 
liked  work,  but  a man  who  had  once  been  well- 
having  lost  all,  both  wealth  and  good-name,  th® 

treachery  of  so-called  friends,  had  been  driven  to 
miserable  life  of  a tramp,  lie  had  walked  laia 

ing  under  the  biirning  rays  of  the  sun  and  ha  J 
down  to  rest  when  the  dinner-bell  of  the  j-ia^’ 

ern  mansion  on  the  top  of  the  hill  cominenc  alrea*^/ 
calling  the  laborers  from  the  field.s.  They  c 
be  8w*n  making  their  way  with  hasty  eaja^^ 

quarters,  glad  to  escJipe  from  the  hot  traa*P 

a goo<l  meal  and  an  hour’s  rest  in  the  shade.  ^ ^.gndci^ 

uni 


lie  got 


looked  upon  the  scene  with  an  eager 
if  he  could  not  also  get  a bite  to  eat. 
went  with  failtering  steps  to  the  house.  pjacr 

Just  as  he  reachwl  the  porch  the  master  hero  • 
saw  him  and  said,  “Old  fellow,  what  do  woa^ 

The  tramp  replied,  “Sir,  I am  very^hun 
like  to  have  a little  something  to  eat.  co^ 

Rut  the  masb-r,  instead  of  old 

mnndcMl  him  to  leave  the  place.  op  he  ^ 

startjfl  away  with  a heavy  heart,  bn  jji  <iplca- 

the  gate  a 8we<*t  little  voice  at  his  e 
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iVe  brouglit  you  something  to  eat,  and  I am  so 
for  you.  I think  papa  treated  you  real  mean.” 
tramp  looked  around  and  saw  a pretty  little  girl 
® ^ing  a plate  of  food  in  lier  Imnds.  He  took  the  plate 
vrith  tears  in  his  eyes,  mid,  “May  God  hless  you  for 
and  may  I some  day  he  able  to  repay 
•>3(1  " as  quickly  eaten,  for  it  was  the  first  he 

tasted  in  a long  time.  The  little  girl  took  the  plate 
•>(fr^*^  finished  and  ran  to  the  house.  lie  watch(Hi 

sl'e  disappeared  from  his  sight,  then  he  went 
^ his  place  under  the  oak,  feeling  much  better. 

•ater  ” " asleep.  Several  hours 

awakeiuHl  by  the  gruff  voice  of  the  master 
dou>tT  " follow,  1 see  you  are  still  around.  I 

Tiip  •oafers  around  nu‘,  so  you  must  get  out.” 

'*>3ti  ^ tramp  was  a little  slow  in  obeying,  and  the 

cut  in  the  face  with  his  riding  whip. 
*'*tle  pasture  and  across  the  road  into  a 

'i'lx’s  time  he  was  not 


t ” >f  «««T  aaxrx 

K.,  . J?**^^*^  voico  coininandinfr  him  (o  {ret  out, 


^'^'^Pod  terror-stricken  cry  of  “Fire!  fin;”!  lie 

'**  ^•^••ize^  ffroat  house  on  the  hill  was 

^^t  lij^i  thought  rushed  into  his  mind  that  the 
therp  K>ven  him  food  and  pitied  him, 

"eak  forg(*tting  that  he 

bo  thinking  that  the  little  girl 

As  ^ dang,^r. 

burning  building  he  sjiw  a great 
Hilt  “'*”»»<•  and  felt  almost  sure  that  she  was 
''■•>erp  lie  hear? 

^S.  X.  Annie? 


X • ^ '•••X/  •»-?  ii\  • ■ \rvrti4 

^ '*'>nie'n^  ’ " iadow  Ix'gging  for  help. 

"1  P«...  T ano  save  l.n-ox  , * 


The  father  is  crj’ing. 
My  God ! she  is  in  her  room 


*ti(l 


'”“'1  Cn""” 

"ay  no  more. 


Here  the  father  broke  down 
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Our  tnunp  was  a tramp  no  longer,  but  the  athlete  of 
his  youn>^‘r  days.  He  burst  through  the  crowd  RD 


taking  in  the  situation  at  a jjlance  commenced  to  c 
with  almost 


liuib. 

almost  lijjhtniii};  rapidity,  a tre<*  which  was  nca 
the  huildin};.  The  crowd  l(M)k('<l  on  with 
for  they  had  never  seen  a man  climb  as  he  did. 
he  has  reached  a limb  n(*ar  the  window,  See,  he 
jumiMHi  and  landtMl  with  unerring  accuracy 
narrow  sill.  A cluH*r  from  the  amazed  crowd 


tiIK)n  his  ears  an»l  he  is  carricKl  l>ack  to  the  days 
youth  when  thousands  n|>plnuded  his  feats,  but 
sion  is  momentary,  lie  bn*nks  throu^lt 
with  one  blow  of  his  fist  and  enters  the  room.  ° ^ 

ment  he  rt'turns  with  the  limp  form  of  the  but 

his  arms.  Th(‘  crowil  on<*e  mon*  pive  a preat  t 
it  is  quickly  IiiisIkmI,  for  all  means  of  (‘scai>e  "^jj^juput* 
The  tlanies  swi*«‘p  around  him  ns  he  |>aust*s  ^ ^ jjnib 
Hut  look!  he  has  lenisMl  Into  the  tnn*  and  of 

with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  holds  1 
the  little  pirl.  He  quickly  climbs  ^VlIcD 

limb  while  the  crowd  Ismcath  waits  to  drop**’ 

a few  fiMd  from  thepround  he  l(M>s<*ns  his  ho  < 

Isivinp  hands  take  tin*  litth*  pirl  fr<»m  •”  fj,inted. 
nuton*  her  to  considousness,  for  udth  the 

The  hero  is  Isirne  to  a phu*<*  of  safety 
n|>plaudinp  his  bnive  dn><l.  The  ‘1"'  . lows  sudden'.^ 
to  him,  but  as  he  catciH-s  sipht  of  him  he  ^ ^,up 
[Mile  and  almost  falls,  for  he  * ,„orniDJf’ 

whom  he  hail  driven  fnmi  his  ‘f'**”*  _,nde  bv  bi^* 
his  fail*  he  Si-es  the  war  In  livid  hue  j.j,jjjrfd 

ridinp  whip.  He  drops  on  his  b"***^^^  roll  do« 
Issly  and  ls*ps  to  Is-  forplvcii.  whih*  p f 

his  chii*ks.  but  no  woni  of  forpivem 
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tramp  is  dead  and  his  spirit  has  gone  to  where  want 
hunger  are  unknown. 

^’ext  day  Ids  ho<ly  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  in  the 
^fch-yard  and  a monument  was  ereeted  at  his  grave 
^*^ng  this  inscription: 


“ Hfrt  lies  an  Unknown  Hero.” 


f 
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GRANDFATHER’S  ROMANCE 


BT  T.  M.  POWELL,  ’10. 


One  evening  while  grandpa  and  I were  out  walking 
we  strolled  down  the  little  brook,  which  flows  just  bac^ 
of  the  old  family  home.  Before  we  had  gone 
came  to  a large  oak,  whose  long  branches  with 
thick  foliage  shaded  the  ground  for  some  forty  ^ 
around.  There  was  a big  rock  under  the  old  tree, 
which  grandpa  and  I seated  ourselves  while  he  to 

following  story:  was  here 

“This  old  oak  carries  with  it  a romance. 
that  I courted  your  grandmother.  We  were  bo 
children,  she  a lass  of  fourteen  and  I a lad  ^ 

At  this  early  age  her  father  seriously  objected 
ing  her  and  forbade  my  calling  at  her  home. 
and  I,  as  lovers,  were  forced  to  meet  elsewhere,  a 
was  the  place  we  chose.  If  either  of  us  had  to  ^ 
the  other,  we  would  let  it  be  known,  she  by  singi 
sweet  little  songs  and  I by  whistling.  I 

I well  remember  the  first  evening  of  our  do^® 
was  standing  by  the  brook,  when  I saw  her  j ba<J 

by  the  spring.  1 thought  she  was  l^jve 

ever  seen  her.  Her  glowing  cheeks,  her  imp  ^ 
and  her  perfect  figure,  formed  a true  pveuiu^ 

beauty  and  h(’alth  of  the  sweet  maiden,  strea®®’ 

as  we  strolled  up  and  down  the  banks  of  .*  forth  a 
with  everything  that  surrounded  us 
breath  of  spring,  we  told  our  chihliah  t 
For  sometime  our  meetings  here  end^'  - 

happy  oceasions,  but  lat<*r  they  were  minuteSj 


cveral 


One  evening  after  whistling  for  s 
saw  Lucy  coming  from  a direction  a mo 


osita 


the 
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one  of  her  usual  course,  wiping  tears  from  her  eyes  as  she 
oaine.  I felt  that  I had  been  stabbed,  when  she  told  me 
at  her  father  iiad  learned  of  our  meetings  and  had 
^>id  if  we  ever  met  again,  he  would  either  keep  her  locked 
^1)  or  send  her  away  where  I could  not  see  her.  But 
^as  happy  wlum  she  with  tears  trickling  down  her 
^ eoks  said:  “Philip!  I love  you  and  always  will,  in 
^Pite  of  what  father  says.”  We  talki'd  over  the  whole 
^ory  of  our  love,  fully  opening  our  bc^arts  to  each  other, 
as  time  we  lingeri'd  long  before  parting,  and  when  I 

fonce,  all  signs  of  day  had  gone 
the  stars  were  clearly  shining. 

tep  morning  Lucy’s  father  presented  me  a let- 

Vn  at  the  sight  of  which  I 

hop  * ’ father  was  opposed  to 

*<rair^'”^  oak 

Uo  ■ "^^‘oiigh  she  liked  me  as  a friend  she  could  love 
^ ''•on  ^”**“‘*’  ‘^*’joct(Hl,  and  that  she  hoped 

^>ibn*  * ae\er  mention  the  matter  to  her  again  nor  even 
j her  with  my  presence. 

^ "oiin  Jiad  been  run  through  me, 

‘‘‘ought  ^ oould  not  l>ear  the 

liiitM’^  ^ forget 

'‘'o  liuji  aiore  I tried  not  to  think  of  her  the  heavier 

if  steeping  me  in  misery  and  wretelKHi- 

S’ uiv  H -I'p  "aa  of  imey  and 

* f>''vnrtod.  I would  not 

!^^'’elf  in  I'oaic;  and  tlnally  I almost  consol(*d 

•alioiswiT""!**''  '"*‘‘r(‘st«‘<l  in  my  work,  at  which  I 

h ' ‘ ^ould  L'rr 

“ talk  u-n”'  of  bow  I would 

'"''‘^‘‘tawep,.  ' ^ ‘"“'0  ••at'  <*'««• 

always  met  by  siul  repulsi's.  Though  our 
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liomes  were  not  far  apart,  two  years  passed  and  I 
scarcely  saw  her. 

While  wandering  in  a meditating  mood  one  afternoon, 
I walked  down  the  little  brook  for  the  first  time  after  our 
last  meeting.  As  I viewed  the  old  majestic  oak  I ^ 
called  the  past  with  both  its  pleasant  and  unplea^'*®^ 
abidings.  My  iiKHlitation  cease<l  when  I came  under  tb^ 
old  tre(i,  for  Lucy  stepped  from  l)ehind  its  trunk  nn 
said:  “Philip!  why  have  yon  treated  me  so?  Didn’t  jou 
know  that  father  <lictate<l  that  letter?  Evening 
evening  have  I sat  here  nursing  my  loneliness  and  ha'^^ 
sung  only  to  h(‘  answered  by  the  echo  of  my  own 

She  might  have  said  more,  but  I didn’t  give  her  ti®  ^ 
At  the  sight  of  her  my  old  love  came  back  as 
ever.  1 spi-ang  toward  h(‘r,  falling  on  my  knees 
grasping  her  little  hand  covered  it  with  kis.ses. 
with  all  of  her  charms,  1 know  never  pos.sessed 
beauty  than  Lucy  did  at  this  moment.  There  "'.jjjjg, 
knefding  at  her  feet  she  stood  blu.shing  and 
prettier  than  the  inuch-fanuHl  Helen  and  more  cha 
than  the  fain^st  queen.  gat 

For  nearly  two  hours  we,  the  happiest  of  Jo' 
upon  this  rock  opening  our  hearts  to  each  broob 


the  air  around  us  was  full  of  love — the 


ripple<l  it — the  birds  sang  it — the  leaves  ^*J^**j^  peein^ 
grjiss  bn^athed  it — tind  the  earth  ech<H*d  it.  mem' 

that  this  meeting  drove  the  unpleasant  . Upping,  a® 
ory,  and  this  time  instead  of  parting  at  the  oh  |jppie. 
we  had  been  accuktonuHl  to  <lo,  I walked  "it  j,ad 

Ther(‘  1 found  tlmt  her  father’s  I 1'®^ 

lieen  much  n*mov(*<l  and  that  in  the  jben 

lM‘<*n  r(*queste<l  not  to  visit  I found  that  ^ 


I m > inn  I • ^ 

coiiuhI.  And  in  two  months  from  that  evenin 
home,  she  and  I were  married. 
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"EUPHALIA” 

BY  J.  EDWIN  HOYLE,  ’10. 


Why  should  1,  who  am  bout  with  age  still  weep  over 
things  which  happeiu’d  in  my  boyhood?  Sixty  years  have 
passed  since  Eiiphalia  and  I played  together  on  the 
^arg(*  flat  rocks  in  front  of  our  Southern  home;  hut 
those  scenes  are  as  vividly  b(;fore  me  as  when  I helpinl 
bring  mossiis  for  our  playhouse.  I used  to  think 
that  when  I reached  maturity  I would  forget  my  hea^^ 
l^ief,  and  for  awhile  I did  shake  it  off,  but  no^^  it  has 
’^nie  upon  me  with  lu’w  force. 

I loved  hJuphalia.  She  was  my  sister,  younger  than 
H is  tnie,  but  she  was  a precocious  child,  and  could 
^twit  me  in  evervthing.  Her  voice  was  as  soft  as  the 
**^**rning  breez(‘,  and  Ikt  figure  more  graceful  than  the 
^'aiid  ga/.elh*.  Everv  living  cn'ature  on  the  farm  was 
^'^nainted  with  her  music  and  laughter  and  rejoiced  to 
her  approaching. 

“Th(‘  Hocks,”  as  tin*  jilaci’  was  calUnl,  was  often  vlsitiMl 
* people  ^yij()  were  fond  of  scenery,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
^ *ee  was  known  beyond  the  mountains.  More  than 
^elve  acr(>s  of  land  is  covc’nnl  by  the  hard  surfac<>. 
and  there  where  swds  have  lodged  in  the  crevices, 
tr(H>s  have  grown  up,  and  mosses  of  various 
And  to  add  to  the  b(*auty  of  it  all,  a brook  flows 
’^Rh  a depn’ssion  n(*ar  the  middle. 
fj.j  ^ farther  side  of  this  brook,  where  the  rocks  an* 
''■'th  a for(*st  of  moss-b(*ard(‘d  cnlars,  we  chose 
our  playhousi*.  Eatlu'r  hirc'd  a carpenter  to 
Init,.  ''’ith  f(Mir  rooms  and  a wide  hallway  we  felt 
’’’‘‘h;  and  often  on  summer  evenings  we  inviU*d  our 
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friends,  Ruby  and  Hubert,  to  come  and  take  tea  with  us 

at  “Rockside.”  cmny 

In  this  way  we  grew  up  together.  On  jq 

day  we  went  band  in  hand  to  Rockside  and 

rainy  weather.  , , „ j wn  re- 

When  the  innocent  laugh  of  childhood  h 
placed  by  the  quiet  dignity  of  a woman.  It 
one  so  beautiful  as  Euphalia.  And  if  I ^vea 
ish  songs  and  laughter,  I certainly  worshipped 
est  dignity  as  a young  woman.  I was  “aPpJ’  j^aring 
happy  when  walking  with  her  in  the  evening, 
her  tell  of  things  which  I had  forgotten.  deepest 

Rut  when  I learnetl  that  another  had  vh  o 
affections,  and  had  even  gained  the  ® niadoess» 

I was  enraged,  and  scarce  could  contro  , 
for  I knew  the  man  she  wished  to  marry  jjje 

her  harshly  and  cruelly.  Father  waa  igno  ^^j^riage- 
engagement  and  had  never  dreamed 

One  morning  while  we  were  reading  g ^ ijer, 
side,  her  lover  came  up  on  a buggj.  „ ^vould 

as  I had  often  done,  to  stay  with  me,  u ^ aD<J 

hear  my  voice.  He  took  her  with  him  on  the 
off  they  went  to  lie  married.  I was  called 

In  less  than  two  years  from  tlmt  m . ^en  busbao 
by  a strange  voice  at  midnight  ^ 

had  endiKl  her  life  with  his  pis  o . niile®  . g 

ni(*Hsagc  the  stranger  brought  ^ g^t  would  * 

twiHin  me  and  the  dead  bo< ly.  both  tired, 

place  in  twelve  hours.  I and  . 

but  I began  to  preimre  for  the  j the^ 

When  I rode  up  at  the  gri  yndertah 

.i„.c  1«,1  !«.■..  rlo».t:  l...t 
mov'd  the  covr,  and  ayw  'tat 
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of  bereavement  beheld  again  the  mangled  features  of 
her  who  yesterday  was  a woman  of  exquisite  beauty. 
As  I listened  to  the  cold,  wet  earth  as  it  fell  upon  the 
ca.sket,  concealing  her  body  forever,  I breathed  a prayer 
of  thanksgiving  that  her  misery  at  last  had  been  ended. 

It  is  not  her  death  whidi  grieves  me  so  heavily;  but 
the  thoughts  of  her  young  life  being  abused  and  cut  short 
hy  a drunkard  is  more  than  I can  expel  from  my  memory. 
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CAREY  B.  TAYLOR,  Editor 

■ life 

The  time  has  passed  iu  modern  ^j.. 

The  Advent  of  individual  student  or  cliQ  ’ 

Common  Sense  nUOrpini/AHi,  COUld 

tatorship  in  the  various  college  affairs  and  a^^^  jjjent 
There  was  a time  whtm  ancestry  and  wealth  jiave 

and  even  genius  how  down  In^fore  it;  but 
witnesstnl  the  advent  of  common  sense  in  truth 

Perhaps  no  Southern  college  has  exempli  deniU" 

more  emphatically  than  lias  Wake 
cratic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word : e^e^y  » ^ po 

own  man,  etpial  in  opportunity  to  every  o letter 

false  social  lines  art*  piuMiiittiHl  to  be  *^****"-**^jygj.y  student 
fratiTiii til's  must  ceasi*  (o  exist,  and  i^ppce 

will  receive  the  same  enconrageiuent  o and 

those  avenues  In*  is  bi'st  prejiansl,  men  a * 
ndigiously  to  travel,  Kinineuci*  hen.  is  distinrt**^^ 
faithful  endeavor  and  inherent  . jg  are  scorn^; 

are  awardinl  for  accomplishment,  am  ‘ i,onor  is 
As  high  ami  nnimpeachable  a standa^^f  p„vwhere,  a«id 
taineil  among  the  student  Ixsly  as  * anibitiu'*^  ® 
upon  this  foundation  of  honest  ...^g  contests  a 

dents  aspiring  to  success  in  eompe 
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made  to  recognize  and  appreciate  fair  play,  and  submit 
if  they  are  vanquished  by  more  notable  ability  or  better 
equipment. 

It  is  therefore  deplorable  that  occasionally,  when  one 
has  been  lifted  to  positions  of  honor  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, he  assumes  the  attitude  of  a superior,  of  a censor, 
of  a dictator  or  self-licensed  public  critic.  These  dic- 
tators crop  out  in  every  college  and  our  student  body  is 
no  exception.  Strange  to  say  nature  has  so  fashioned 
Some  men  that  they  must  believe  tliat  they  ‘‘know  it  all” 
and  must  dictate  as  to  every  phase  of  college  discipline 

Sand  how  college  affairs  should  be  carried  on.  He  feels 
that  all  is  done  through  and  by  him  and  he  must  carry 
^ff  the  honors.  More  common  sense  and  less  conceit 
''ould  greatly  aid  many  men  in  their  own  affairs  and 

i^ould  greatly  increase  their  own  impulnrity  among  their 
tel  lows. 

Hazing,  ’tis  true,  is  a practice  no  college  can  afford  to 
'•nk  at,  but  it  is  not  near  so  prevalent  as  the  noise  made 
®^er  it  would  indicate,  and  if  every  student  went  about 
own  affairs  there  would  not  be  half  the  “hot  air” 
gotten  off  by  these  self-appointed  dictators. 

he  moral  stamlard  at  Wake  Forest  is  upon  a high 
^ Rne,  and  we  should  guard  it  and  see  to  it  that  it  is  not 
down  by  the  small  sized  dictator. 


^‘‘hdrawaiof  Hnccwled  liis  father  in 

fhe  editorship  of  The,  niblical  Recorder, 
"lio  serviRl  from  187(1  to  IHlk'l.  He  has 
"*”hing  of  that  paper,  haviuir  in- 


i' has  won  his  way  right  into  the  hearts  of  the 
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th  U'* 

Baptists  of  the  State,  “ “ ‘^'ta*''catire  State  aad 

editorials  have  hcen  tor  U"®  6"  lucorder  that  led 

not  merely  tor  Baptists.  It  i„ag  bof"« 

the  fight  tor  local  taxatiou  aad  IrM  "j  religio”* 

hey  were  ever  granted.  Ue  was  one  ot  and 

to  fight  tor  the  constituuonal  ,ae 

has  always  “stood  hetwcen  ‘''=  “^^if  unpoP"’ 
oppressed.”  This  made  the  pa^^ 
lar  at  first,  but  to-day  he  8^“?®  has  no 

're'entire ’state  and  the  ling  a tew 

rior  as  a religious  paper.  NoUMtas  guuimg 

cisms,  he  has  kept  lba/""--  ““I-^ever  atood  befo« 
star  to  the  denomination.  N ^'“iithoot 

duty  to  him,  and  when  it  ^a  boards  v'* 

the  lash  to  public  ofiloals  ^ ^ ye 

mercy,  but  always  in  a gen  partisan’s  ^ 

Inti;  toiight  Phrt";tldtg  tbst  cH^^Jlnd 
of  abuse,  contempt  and  * qu^ 

be  free  to  vote  Jor  pro^criP  f .p.^u-s- 

not  in  fear  of  persecution,  a necessarily 

leaves  the  field  for  the  one  of  i^ 

The  field  of  JLion  will  admit  into 

jewels,  but  the  Jogni  P«*  J 

oue  who  is  dc*stined  to  be^»^^^ 

This  is  onr  '«-*,;”“7the' 

ing  tl«  i^wt  harmony.  TW 
All  have  "•"^Ifji’l.r^me-l  to  (nB  ^ ai. 
tlon  of  a new  facn  y ’’""Ik^'llccess  the  ST“ 

the  mitgnslne  an  material.  The  loy»'*^. 

■ Ismt  10  put  in  t 111  ^ ™ „a  „ re-n  ' "j  * j ue  ed- 
asMT  has  had  and  at 

,he  student  Issl.v  '<•  " 
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tors  lay  all  the  honors.  Otlier  College  Magazines  have 
often  commentetl  on  the  loyalty  of  the  student  body,  but 
this  year  they  have  outstripped  their  past  record.  The 
editors  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  Student  the 
best  magazine  in  the  South,  and  wo.  lu'artily  thank  our 
Exchanges  for  their  favorable  criticism.  We  gave  up 
^Or  January  number  to  a “Eee  Memorial”  issue,  and  we 
l*^tefnlly  acknowledge  the  many  references  made  to  it 
various  papers  and  magazines.  Had  it  not  lieen  for 
^he  nntiring  energy  and  Imrd  work  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
^‘orrell,  the  “Ix'e  .Memorial”  numbc'r  would  probably 
have  be(?n  a dream  instead  of  a reality. 

^'e  have  greatly  enjoyed  our  work  this  year,  for  it  has 
pleasant,  and  the  past  criticisms  have  been  missed; 
We  Imlieve  no  Hoard  of  hhlitors  have  i)ulled  together 
have  the  pnwmt.  If  we  liaven’t  kept  our  jiromise — 
finely,  to  make  it  belter  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
years,  the  length  of  time  we  have  known  it — the 
is  not  ours,  we  have  workcMl  for  it.  We  took  it  last 
th  view,  that,  to  make  it  the  pride  of 

i^^Qutni  and  its  many  supporters — one  of  the  best 
y * College  MagaziiU'S. 

**>rtn^****  ***>cee8.sors  we  have*  the  hope  that  they  will  even 
own  n'cord  and,  if  possible,  ]>lnce  the  Maga- 
uuiong  the  Routhern  Collegi*  Maga- 
‘*<litorH  ehn'tisl  are  strong  men  and  we  olTer 
hand  o{  welcome  and  hope  of  unlxninded 
’ '^***'‘  '' akk  1''oui>5t  Student  dew'i^’t^s  your  liest 
^^ ’»*****  *•**'.'■  tin*  contributors  Im  as  faithful  as  they 
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THOMAS  N.  HAYES.  Editor 

—’06.  Benjamin  T.  Holding  has  formed  a partnership  with 
S.  Spruill  for  the  practice  of  law  at  Louisburg,  N.  • 

—’03.  B.  T.  Falls  has  returned  to  the  college  for  „{  the 

Since  his  graduation  he  served  two  years  as  guperin- 

Shelby  graded  schools,  and  for  the  last  two  years  e jjolds. 

tendent  of  Cleveland  County  schools,  which  position  recently 

—’89.  Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  principal  of  Cary  Hig  philoina- 

delivered  an  able  and  earnest  address  to  the  ^^s  listened 

thesian  Society.  His  subject  was  “Loyalty  to  I eas, 
to  by  an  almost  full  membership  of  that  society.  present 

—’01.  The  Baylor  University  annual,  “The  of  BiologT 

year  is  dedicated  to  Professor  John  L.  Kesler,  o 
in  that  institution,  in  these  striking  words: 

“To  Professor  John  L.  Kesler,  ....dent-” 

Dean  of  the  University  and  friend  of  the  Pi“®- 

Prof.  Kesler  attended  the  recent  Conference  for 

hurst,  N.  C.  _ irman  o* 

—’91.  Rev.  B.  W.  Spillman,  of  Kinston,  ^ reunion  of  * 
mittee  to  provide  a banquet  on  the  occasion 
Forest  men  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

-’90.  Dr.  John  E.  White  .!"/veed  of  a Southern 

ber  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  on  * 

gram  on  the  Negro  Problem.”  one  of  the  speak^^l 

-’92.  Dr.  Junius  W.  Millard,  of  Asheville  Farm 

the  Southern  Student  Conference  to  be 


in  June. 


' T Bailey  as  editor 

_’01.  Rev.  C.  W.  Blanchard  will  i^’j^i^ster  and  Uie 

of  the  Hillical  Recorder.  He  is  a doubt  buO*>» 

conscientious  Christian,  ""d  * ^jgrd  under  his  gn>  jdress 

Recorder  will  mainUin  Its  hig  * eommenceinen 

-’92.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey  will  It  is 

the  Southern  Baptist  T^loglcnl  ^^  editorship  of 
much  regret  that  Mr.  Bailey  «J„rmed  a Mr. 

to  begin  the  practice  of  law.  ^on'^,  papers  *o 

N.  Jones,  who  Is  president  o denommat 

made  the  Recorder  one  of  the  stronges 
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country.  Dr.  John  E.  White,  writing  in  the  Recorder,  says  of  Mr. 
Bailey: 

“The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  will  never  forget  him,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  as  powerful  as  truth  and  nothing  so  patient.  It 
was  their  battle  he  was  fighting,  the  battle  of  their  right  as  the  pre- 
dominant force  in  religion  and  citizenship  to  have  a just  weight  in  the 
shaping  of  North  Carolina  civilization.  They  have  come  into  that.  I 
looketl  at  the  last  North  Carolina  Legislature  and  I said,  ‘They  have 
*ome  into  that.’ 

“Not  alone  but  more  than  any  other  young  man  J.  W.  Bailey  has 
Kuaranteed  the  future  for  the  denominational  boy  and  the  developed 
type,  broad  in  patriotism  and  yet  narrow  enough  in  conviction  to  be- 
lieve something,  for  North  Carolina.” 

Mr.  Bailey  contributes  the  leading  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  under  the  title,  “The  Political  Treatment 
the  Drink  Evil.” 

—'02.  Rev.  W.  C.  Barrett,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
®**rham,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ruby  McKay,  one  of  the  most 
■*®*on>plishcil  alumna  of  the  Baptist  University  for  Women.  Mr.  Bar- 
^«tt  is  doing  a great  work  at  Durham,  lie  has  just  completed  a new 
^*>rch  there. 


—’02.  Prof.  R.  L.  Jloore  reports  that  the  $8,000  for  a new  building 
*®d  the  help  of  young  ministers  has  l)een  raised.  Profe.ssor  Moore  is 
^ tintiring  and  zealous  worker  and  is  doing  a glorious  work  at  Mars 
******  The  enrollment  has  reached  345. 


—’00.  Rev.  E.  Y.  Pool  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Fayetteville 
^•^t  church  after  a term  of  devoted  and  sueccssful  service.  He  has 
'^^epted  a call  to  a church  at  Chatham,  Virginia. 

— ’80->>.  Rey.  tv.  A.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  chiirch  of 
^•^keley,  Va  ^ ^ member  of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 

Ptist  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

00-4.5_  Rev.  C.  T.  Tew,  who  is  a student  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
‘“R'cal  Seminary,  is  pastor  of  a church  in  Indiana. 

^ complete  his  two  years’  course  at 

'^'•rch**'****'^^  May,  has  recently  refused  a call  to  Walnut  Street 
tt  ’ ®^®*>"ls>ro,  Kv.,  and  has  acccptwl  a call  to  the  Baptist  church 
N.  C. 

ll>«  A.  F.  Kanis,  of  Thoinasvlllc,  will  deliver  an  address  at 

^®8b»t  ^^****”**'**  Celebration  of  the  founding  of  Mars  Hill  College, 


'‘•'e  Long,  formerly  pastor  at  Goldsboro,  more  recently 


O'  the 


•**0*1  estccmctl  of  Virginia's  adopted  sons,  has  accepted  a 
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call  to  Timmonsville.  S.  C.  He  is  a capital  pastor  and 
of  the  most  studious  of  Wake  Forest’s  sons  and  a man  of  the  su  s 
type.— ffecorder. 

—’84.  Dr.  Len.  Broughton  is  leading  a mighty  host  for  ^ 

preaches  regularly  to  the  largest  congregation  in  the  ^ ^^ber- 

wonderfully  induential  man  in  AtlanU.  He  held  the  i^ms  o 
nacle  Conference  from  first  to  last  in  matchless  sty  e-  -^^ntly 
ganizer  of  the  first  type.  The  movement  which  he  has 
jeeted  for  a three  hundred  thousand  dollar  tabernacle,  » successful, 

hangs  on  the  walls  of  his  pre.sent  church  building,  will  gjj 

If  it  is  built  for  seating  six  thousand  people,  Broug 
every  Sunday.  May  God  keep  this  man  under  Hi»  cAiWro*- 

usc  him  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by.— Chun  y ^ Q^yes,  oi 

—•02.  The  Clarksville  church  has  called  Rev.  C.  extend 

Wadcsboro,  N.  C.  He  has  accepted  to  take  charge  a ® ^ conie« 

to  Brother  Graves  a very  cordial  welcome  to  . '^bom  to 

highly  r«-ommended.  He  will  find  a noble  1*«’.P'*  " formerly- 

and  the  Oeld  will  now  be  even  a much  more  the  city  " 

l)ecftUHe  of  the  fact  that  aaloont*  ha^e  been  n ^ ^juct 

liapliU  and  Kc/Uctor.  is  a d**^ 

The  departure  from  North  Carolina  of  J 

,0..  ,o  u.  .11  W.  Blv.  hta  OV,,  U „port«l 

on  all  occasions.-BiHiMl  Recorder.  , son  o 

—’83.  The  Rjcaminrr,  New  York,  prinU  ..Qur 

North  Carolina  and  Wake  Forest,  and  ® Alderman,  «as 

this  week  is  the  portrait  of  Hev.  Mwin  S.ncla^ir  ^ Ald<-^”  te 

of  the  Warburton  Avenue  church.  college  «“  in 

torn  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  and  was  1’  ^vake  For^  .^^miiiary 

«.hooU  of  that  city.  He  was  gradua  Tbcolog^*  first 

1883.  and  took  the  full  eouw  at  J^^^u.t«l  in  ‘I** 

at  Uiuisville.  Ky.,  from  “ ^jve  SUte,  ^ter^"^ 

IMsturate  was  at  Cha|>el  Hill,  n course-^  * ^ jg^g  pr- 

summer  after  the  completion  of  hi  th  ^ Ky.  m 

served  church^,  at  Baris.  ''.^'Xl  p^*  ""a 

Alderman  bname  president  o j„  jpoe.  'iJir,  *“ 

that  capacity  until  bis  call  to  fa^^'^^  ® fistic,  ‘b® 

Alderman  is  ‘"‘^“^“‘•"^'''Cnic  iime  be  is  ^ 

scholarly  statement.  At  the  j niinistry  . jjjty  of  a b'g 

r„,K,/o«hmio.  ...I  '‘■r*' 

.....UcuUr  .l^hljh  ..d  cl»rl, 

T-'ir™.  rs  Ih  »“•'  ?*"  “ 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


LEE  B.  WEATHERS,  Editor 


This  being  the  final  issue  of  our  magazine  for  this  college  year  we 
^*h  to  bid  farewell  to  all  our  exchanges  until  new  editors  shall  resume 

e work  next  year.  We  have  tried  to  criticise  as  best  we  knew  how 

^thout  prejudice  or  unfairness  to  any.  We  have  profited  by  the  criti- 
“as  others  see  us”  and  feel  sure  that  the  advancement  the  college 
l^^zinos  in  general  have  made  can  be  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to 
»ot  ^^*''*™*  the  various  exchange  departments.  We  have 

been  able  to  cover  all  of  our  exchanges,  but  have  gone  the  round 
^ '»'•  as  possible. 

9*1 

^ does  not  come  up  to  its  atnndnrd  and  we  are  surprised 

so  short  of  its  rank.  The  Wcalryan  has  a neat  cover,  but  l)e- 
jJ*  phrase  “quantity  and  not  quality”  certainly  expresses  what 

**  ■ , the  prose  is  light  and  simple,  and  the  only  one  of  any 
**  Little  Mademoiselle.”  This  article  is  well  worked 
*****  though  an  old  story  of  love,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  fiction. 

*'*'*atsbT*°**^**"**'”"  '* 

tarn,  > *****  "**•  t**®  young  one’s  fancy  lightly 

^*tt*rin*  , ”**8****  love.”  The  poetry  is  admissablc  but  the  entire 
****"'  a coli*^  have  the  proper  literary  excellence  one  should  expect 

*an’t  Wenleyan.  The  "jokes”  are  really  not  jokes,  at  least 

****^  point  to  many  of  them.  Some  good  thoughtful  es>giys 
aome  of  the  local  departments  might  be  combine<l  or 
'*^  **  •*e*th"  ^ “‘*'*"‘***'‘  "f®  "•’“ft  O'Jitorial  appears.  We 

1^''**’*  amo  **'*  "”*^*‘**®  "®**  **"'®  maintaining  the  high  rank  it  has 
♦‘‘din/jT^.^’*****''^*’  ®"*'®K®  magazines,  for  during  the  college  year 
**  *’®®n  one  of  the  foremost  girls'  college  periodicals. 

^ouiAiceslcm  UnivrreU^  Magasinc  which  is  an 
^*”  *'*lance,n'^  *“**'’"**•  **  *'**  a neat  ap|)earanec  throughout,  and 
**r?  '*'*  a _ '",'""*^“>«tlons.  "Kussia’s  Crisis”  is  a good  instrucU« 
'*'*  Prohihu!  "America’s  Uncrowned  King”  is  a fine 

and  ••  v » **  I*"****’  ®*l'®®lally  "Thy  Messenger 

’^  (^  *'*  *>•  real  ry,'*'  ’ *•’'’  **'’^*®*  "'■®  ‘"o  and  simple, 

‘ncidents  experience,!  by  the  authors,  .lu.lging  from 

**  in  ^ ar,  ' •**  •Utorlal  It  appears  that  the  Frst.  and  Non- 
****^m  "*^»®f*y-  It  Is  a sad  fact  that  the  same  tnnibla 

•»f®*  at  present,  and  we  hojie  the  two  factions  will 
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.oon  understand  each  other  and  work  for  the  good  of  themselves  a^ 
their  schools.  All  the  editorials  show  thought  and  originality  and  t 
other  departments  are  very  crediUble.  One  article  uses  the 
spelling— “thru”  for  through.  It  should  not  appear  in  one  unless 
all;  but  we  think  it  better  not  to  use  it  in  any. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  high  literary  spirit  of  The  Bessie  Tift  *10“ 

The  entire  magazine  was  closely  scanned  and  we  can  frankly  say 
there  is  more  real  literary  talent  portrayed  in  it  than  in  many  o 
larger  college  monthlies  on  our  exchange.  It  conUins  some  ex 
stories,  “Kismet”  Uking  first  rank.  The  contributions  are  poo^J 
ranged,  however,  as,  for  instance,  we  should  think  an  article 
one  mentioned  above  should  be  published  first  in  the  '^**''™*  .u-”  in- 
searching lor  poetry  we  find  an  admirable  piece  entitled  bp 
decorously  placed  in  the  editorial  department  We  find  “•'f 
structive  essay  on  that  great  composer— Wagner.  The 

is  a pretty  story  of  a love  affair  in  the  days  of  Gen.  aors 

author  brings  in  a lot  of  true  history  which  makes  the  a 
erediUble.  The  two  papers  under  “Leaves  from  the  Englie 
not  add  anything  to  the  magazine,  being  too  of 

commend  the  editorial  writer  for  her  thoughtful  discu 
and  outside  subjects.  ^ for 

The  Wofford  College  Journal  is  one  of  our  best  e^ehan^.^j^^j^^ 
month.  It  is  well-balanced  in  fiction,  poetry  e^y^  ^ good 

A Tale  of  the  Blue  Ridge”— is  very  cleverly  ^ re^ie^ 

movement.  “Hawthorne  and  the  Scarlet  letter  is  »todi«<*  *“ 

the  subject  we  have  read,  and  the  author  seems 
read  much.  In  his  review  he  discuses  ‘h*  , estiw***  i 

LetUr  as  drawn  by  Hawthorne  and  gives  a by  * ®2rle‘ 

author  as  a novelist  of  the  creator  type.  He  is  •*'*  ,^rt” 

of  critics  as  the  greatest  ,„d  the 

Letter  makes  a universal  appeal.  The  Red  grown  ^ 

is  a simple  little  story,  a °^‘'Meal”  i»  T’roiin®* 

with  Holme’s  Old  Horse  Shay.  “Her  jj^^ressed  gitl  '**  * wit^ 

moric.  It  is  the  story  of  a lost  ri^.  , man 

to  marry  its  finder.  To  make  all  inci  en  in  eac 

the  ring  and  we  suppose,  since  the  » 7 ^^look  >"  * ^ 

arms,  “that  they  were  joined  . ^r.”  This  issue  con 

church  and  lived  ever  after  happi  y j„dge  the 

excellent  poetry  and  we  hardly  ^"oy^trve  special 
spirit  of  Spring”  and  “To  the  Futurt 
We  acknowledge  our  usual  exc 


CLIPPINGS 


APRIL. 


The  song-bird  twists  his  tuneful  throat; 

The  daffodils  are  flecked  with  dew; 

The  sweet  world  sings  for  new-born  joy, 

And  sings,  I think,  because  of  you. 

For  dappled  boughs,  at  your  approach. 

Ring  chimes  of  blossoms,  pink  and  sweet, 

.^nd  sings  the  grass  because  you  pass 
And  press  it  with  your  slender  feet. 

What  appic-bud  is  half  so  white 
As  is  your  breast,  as  is  your  breast  f 

The  branch  that  whispered  loudest,  quite. 

Was  one  your  lifted  face  caressed. 

And  so  I know  the  young,  green  world 
Exalts  you  in  its  minstrelsy: 

Blame  not  the  spring  if  it  will  sing 
Your  praises,  dear,  and  blame  not  me! 

Garnet  Noel  Wiley  in  Vanderbilt  Observer. 

DAWN. 

When  the  moon  swings  low 
And  the  night-breaths  blow 
Thin  rags  of  cloud 
Across  the  sky, 

.\n  eerie  crowd 
Of  elfins  fly 

Down  a wind-swept  staircase  high. 

And  catching  in  their  rosy  hands 
BiU  of  vagrant  star-spun  strands 
From  their  magic  shuttles  drawn 
Weave  the  gossamer  coat  of  dawn. 

Harrison  in  Uendria  .Virror. 
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JUNGLE  VAUDEVILLE. 


“ When  a fire  goes  out,  where  does  it  got 
The  monkey  asked  the  ape. 

“ Can’t  say,”  said  the  ape;  “yet  many's  the  time 
I’ve  seen  a fire-escape.” 


—RoseW- 


Moggie:  "When  you  broke  the  engagement  did  you  return  the 
mond  ring  he  gave  you?” 

Marguerite:  “Certainly  not.  I don’t  care  for  Harry  any  ni 
my  feelings  have  not  changed  towards  the  ring." — E*. 

to 

Once,  in  Nice,  an  Englishman  and  a Frenchman  were  about 

rate  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais.  _ rranee.  **11*^ 

The  Englishman,  ns  he  started  toward  the  Cercle  Medite 

back: 

“Au  reservoir  I” 

And  the  Frenchman  waved  his  hand  and  answered. 

“Tanka  I A rgonaut. 

'•’*  him- 

As  he  unsteadily  climbed  the  steps  at  2 a.  m.  his  wii 
She — “Where  have  you  WnT” 

He — “Out  enjoying  the  lovely  moonshine. 

She— "I  thought  I smelled  it.” 

Said  the  jam  as  it  gave  the  roll  a spres^. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  distreMibgT 
The  lolwter  turne<l  quite  red  last  n g — 

When  it  saw  the  salad  dressing. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  COLLEGE 


OSCAR  R.  MANGUM,  Editor 


—Hah!  Hahll  Rail!!!  Commeuoemciit. 
— This  is  our  last  issue!  Glory! 


— The  “Hawl  st'asou  has 


i”  has  about  diwl.  Please  drape 


its  prave. 

.—This  has  hwii  a ftlorious  year. 


The  class  of  ’07  has 


set  a hiph-water  mark.  More  jrradviates  are  turned  loose 
’*n  the  world  rouf^h-shod  than  ever  before.  Where\er 
they  jro,  they  will  make  their  mark.  Hut  we  hope  our 
cla^s  leaves  other  marks  thau  that  of  number.  Impar- 
tial Time  will  vindicate  their  n'ulity  and  e.stabli8h  their 

v^orth. 

—Dr.  (}.  \V.  Paschal  deliveretl  an  address  on  Greek 
'’axes  lM‘fore  the  H.  V.  W.  students  early  in  April.  Those 
heanl  Dr.  Pa.schal  say  that  the  address  was  both 
iftstructive  and  entertaining — which  is  to  say  a success. 
—Miss  Irma  Kllis,  a student  at  the  State  Normal,  and 
Kent  Hmlnett.  of  Oxford  Seminary,  spent  Easter 

1 


Turm*r,  a teacher  in  the  Warnmton  High 
IletT*'*’  Kiister  at  home.  We  were  glad  to  see 


®Knin. 
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—Wait  Hamrick,  of  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  the  baseball  team.  His  election  was  no 
You  rarely  ever  find  a better  or  more  level-headed  play 

than  Wait.  p 

—Miss  Edith  Taylor  visited  her  sister,  Mrs. 

Duke,  of  Richmond,  in  April.  ^ j 

-At  a meetinp  of  the  Senior  Class  in  April,  ^ 
Sikes  reslRne<l  as  class  prophet.  Mr.  A.  L-  e 
elected  to  fill  his  place.  “Fletch”  will  give  some 

derful  prophecy,  we  know. 

-Miss  Ruby  Reed,  last  month,  was  ReV. 

marriage  of  Miss  Ruby  McKay,  of  . cburcb> 

W.  C.  Rarrett,  pastor  of  the  Second  ^tulatiao® 

Durham.  The  Student  extends  hearty  c h 
to  the  happy  couple.  . was  on 

-Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  of  Cary  Hi^  membe^ 

the  Hill  Friday,  April  r.th,  an.l 

of  the  Philomathesian  Society  on  practical 

to  Ideas.”  It  was  a goo<l  speech,  t 
and  helpful  to  every  one  present.  . ^^ore  contes 

—On  Friday  night,  April  l2th,  the  ^ ^ 

came  off  in  the  Euxidian  * i^re:  B-  G. 

the  winner.  The  others  that  spoke  p creaa^^L^t 

U K.  Dally,  N.  A.  ‘ 

•loynor,  W.  It.  Hill,  A-  A^*'"  ,„„clari. 
contoat  of  tlic  yoor  »n,l  I ^ b«n  ann»““  p, 

-An  ;'’7;"rcLirn..»l/~Ufor 

conalallnR  of  Dr,  Walter  ’,^enta  nftcr 

Carlyle  an, I Prof.  B"'™"";  JX  »'  •'■“'■'‘TnaU  »' 
the  vaeatlon,  and  aenlora  eommlttea  ^ lo- 

Rradnatlon  /‘""Xlnto  lt»  l>»"‘>* ’’ ,*ke  dlffa-*"' 

employment  wnnte, , for  men  to 

,„lrle.  from  varlona  aonreea 
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kinds  of  work,  and  the  committee  appoints  the  men  to 
such  of  these  positions  as  they  desire.  This  is  a good 
idea,  and  it  would  pay  the  people  over  the  State  to  con- 
fer with  them  when  wishing  a teacher,  preacher,  in  fact 
anything  in  the  student  line. 

—Dr.  B.  F.  Sknid  lectured  before  the  Literary  Club 
in  Kinston  last  month,  on  “Ilamlet. 

—Mr.  J.  B.  Crozier,  the  gymnasium  instructor  and 
coach  for  the  hall  team,  has  returntHl  to  Atlanta.  We 
were  all  grieved  to  see  him  leave.  The  more  we  see  of 
Crozier  the  more  we  like  him.  He  has  put  out  the  best 
ball  team  this  year  of  his  four  years’  work  on  the  dia- 
mond with  the  raw  matiwial  that  seems  to  fall  into  his 
bands  every  season.  We  hope  he  will  be  with  us  again 
Qext  year. 

—Since  our  last  issue  we  have  had  some  lively  ball 
8ames  on  the  home  diamond.  Trinity  Park  met  defeat 
the  hands  of  Wake  Forest  by  a score  of  11  to  1.  Then 
^“rolinn  came  and  Wake  Forest  gave  the  alrendy  won 
8ame  away  by  costly  errors,  and  the  score  at  the  cIom 
•^1  5 to*3  in  Carolina’s  favor.  The  next  game  to  stir 
footers  out  of  their  nest  was  the  game  with  A.  & M. 
Easter  Monday  in  Kaleigh.  It  was  a cold  day,  but 
boys  forgr)t  the  cold,  for  somehow  they  knew  victory 
theirs.  It  was  indiMMl  an  Easter  triumph.  Tbe 
was  8 to  7 in  Wake  Forest’s  favor.  But  the  tide 
«Kainst  tis  at  Trinity.  Errors— costly  errors— 
taijj  game.  Trinity  won  by  a score  of  0 to  3.  But 
t'ln;  we  had  it  when  Oak  Bidge  came  over. 
Wain  confident  On  the  first  day  their  flying 
lowenMl  by  a score  of  1 1 to  0.  The  next  day 
Koos4‘  egg  again,  for  Wake  Fori'st  won  in  a 
*be  rate  of  2 to  0.  It  is  said  that  it’s  a strange 
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wind  that  never  changes,  and  our  next  game  was  the 
changing.  A.  & ii.  came  out  confident  of  success,  and 
amid  snow  and  a sharp,  cutting  wind,  they  changed  our 
joy  to  weeping  by  beating  our  team  5 to  0.  Since  that 
hateful  day  our  harps  have  hung  on  the  weeping  willows 
and  their  strings  have  uttered  no  notes  but  sorrow.  But 
we  are  expecting  the  wind  to  change  again,  and  this  time 
it  will  he  our  victory. 

—The  Editors  electtni  the  first  Satunlay  in  May  for  the 
Student  next  year  are,  from  the  Euzelian  Society,  Ed 
ward  L.  Conn,  Editor,  and  Hilliard  J.  Mas.sey,  Associate 
Editor;  from  the  Phi.  Society,  IIerl)ert  Peele,  Editor, 
and  Charles  Barnett,  Aasociate  Editor.  These  ^ 
strong  men  and  will  he  found  doing  their  best  to 
the  Student  better  than  ever. 


